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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  is  now  well-nigh  a  year  ago  since  my  publisher 
teiegraphed  to  me  in  India,  requesting  permission  to  reprint, 
on  accoont  of  tbe  entire  first  edition  being  "sold  out,"  and 
I  feel  that  some  explanation  is  required  of  wbat  might 
appear  undue  delay  in  meeting  the  demand  for  further 
copies.  I  felt  at  once,  however,  that  a  mere  reprint  was 
out  of  tbe  question,  though  I  had  little  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  before  me.  The  first  edition  had  served  its 
purpose  in  providing  workers  on  the  subject  with  a  handy 
compilation  of  existing  literature,  for  it  neither  was,  nor 
professed  to  be,  in  any  sense  original ;  but  a  year's  work  in  a 
very  malarious  and  much  mosquito-beridden  country  had 
furnished  me  with  material  on  which  to  found  personal  con- 
elusions  on  many  points,  and  so  much  had  been  written  by 
other  students  of  tbe  subject,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
it  was  clear  that  no  mere  compilation  would  now  serve  the 
purpose.  The  statements  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  adult 
insect,  reproduced  from  various  authors,  in  the  first  issue,  I 
had  already  found  were  inaccurate  in  many  points,  and  the 
chapter  on  that  subject  is  now  the  result  of  a  couple  of 
months  of  constant  work  with  the  microtome,  and  by  dis- 
section. So  much  bad  been  said  and  done  on  the  question 
of  malarial  prophylaxis,  that  it  was  clear  that  a  separate 
chapter  on  the  subject  was  absolutely  essential,  and  the  net 
result  of  these,  and  other  changes,  was  that  when  the 
scattered  notes  came  to  be  put  together,  hardly  a  paragraph 
of  the  old  matter  of  the  first,  or  general,  portion  of  the  hook 
remained  in  its  original  form,  and  it  had  been,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  rewritten. 

I  hoped,  however,  that  the  second,  or  systematic,  por- 
tion would  only  require  bringing  up  to  date  by  inserting  in 
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VI.  Preface 

their  places  any  new  species  that  might  have  been  described 
in  the  interval ;  but,  on  reaching  England,  I  found  that,  in 
this  portion,  practically  none  of  the  old  material  could  be 
utilised.  By  the  timely  energy  of  the  anthorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  of  the  Boyal  Society,  an  enormous 
collection  of  mosquitoes  had  been  brought  together;  and 
the  work  of  preparing  a  monograph  of  the  family,  based 
on  the  material  so  collected,  had  been  entrusted  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Theobald,  who  met  me  with  the  news  that, 
to  say  nothing  of  some  160  new  species,  almost  all  the 
old  descriptions  were  hopelessly  inadequate,  even  where 
they  were  not  positively  misleading,  and  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  classification  of  the  family. 
To  adhere  to  the  original  plan  of  quoting  original  descrip- 
tions in  extenso  was  obviously  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
text  of  Mr.  Theobald's  descriptions  of  new  species  would 
alone  have  filled  more  than  the  entire  space  of  my  first 
edition,  and  the  only  alternative  was  to  redescribe,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  family,  as 
illustrated  in  the  splendid  collection  now  at  our  disposal. 

In  the  case  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  and  of  some  other 
important  genera,  and  generic  types,  the  course  adopted  has 
been  to  prepare  a  new  description  from  the  actuaj  speci- 
mens, but  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  still  enormous  genus 
Culex,  it  proved  more  convenient,  though  I  have  seen  and 
bandied  most  of  the  species  enumerated,  to  epitomise  the 
descriptions  of  the  monograph.  In  both  cases  the  plan 
followed  has  been  to  carefully  describe  the  same  structures 
in  all,  and  to  append  to  each  description,  in  smaller  type, 
a  few  detailed  characters ;  emphasising  those  that  separate 
the  species  from  its  neighbours ;  but  to  save  space,  the 
conventional  plan  of  repeating,  in  the  detailed  notes  on  a 
species,  the  characters  already  given  in  the  short  descrip- 
tion, has  been  deliberately  avoided.  With  this  object,  too, 
certain  numbers  and  signs  have  been  employed  in  the 
descriptions,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  introductory  remarks  to  the  systematic  portion  and 
in  those  on  the  genus  Anopheles. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that  many 
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Preface  vii. 

of  the  descriptions  embody,  verhatim,  entire  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Theobald's  work,  bat  the  necessities  of  condensation 
have  so  frequently  involved  alterations  of  verbiage  and 
sequence,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  indicate 
these  by  inverted  commas,  and  I  trust  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment will  suffice  to  show  how  fully  I  realise  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  Monograph  for  much  of  the  matter  of 
the  following  pages ;  and  I  desire  here  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  my 
work  has  been  in  every  way  facilitated  by  Professor  Ray 
Lankeeter  and  the  other  authorities  of  the  Museiim,  and 
in  especial  to  Mr.  Theobald,  but  for  whose  exceptional 
generosity  in  placing  at  my  disposal  early  proof  sheets, 
and  in  personally  helping  me  in  every  possible  way,  the 
appearance  of  this  edition  must  necessarily  have  been 
delayed  for  several  additional  months. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  drawings  in  the  new  plates 
and  figures  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  drawn 
by  the  writer  himself  from  camera  lucida  outline8,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  changes  have  taken 
much  time,  but  were  inevitable,  if  the  new  issue  was  not 
to  be  rendered  almost  immediately  obsolete  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Monograph. 

To  facilitate  comparison  of  neighbouring  species,  the 
figures  illustrating  them  have  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
grouped  into  plates,  instead  of  interspersing  them  in  the 
text. 

As  to  the  question  of  whicb  of  the  older  names  are  mere 
redescriptiouB  of  one  and  the  same  species — the  synonymy  of 
the  group — I  have  followed  implicitly  the  new  Monograph, 
and  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  relegating  any  given 
name  to  this  category,  I  merely  reproduce,  and  desire  to 
imply  no  personal  opinion  as  to  the  justness  or  otherwise 
of  the  conclusions  involved. 

Saving  only,  then,  those  of  some  few  species,  of  which 
no  examples  have  come  to  hand,  all  the  descriptions  in 
the  present  edition  are  drawn  up  from  actual  observation, 
and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  original 
descriptions. 
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The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  already  so  ezteneive 
that  the  iDcInsion  of  any  at  all  complete  list  of  publications 
would  add  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  to  the  book,  with- 
out being  of  any  real  use  to  the  majority  of  my  readers, 
who  must  needs  work  far  from  libraries  and  museums ; 
while  those  more  favourably  situated  can  easily  refer  to  the 
very  complete  lists  included  in  Mr.  Theobald's  Monograph, 
as  well  as  those  appended  to  Professor  Grassi's  "  Studi  di 
uno  Zoologo  sulla  Malaria,"  E.  Acad,  dei  Lincei,  Borne,  '2nd 
edit.,  1901;  to  Nuttall  and  Shipley's  "Studies  in  Belation 
to  Malaria,"  Journ.  of  Hygiene,  vol,  i.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  and 
to  Dr.  Edmonston  Charles'  "Letters  from  Rome,  with 
Notes  and  Postscript  by  Major  Bonaid  Boss,  F.B.S." 
Liverpool,  1901.  Fairly  complete  systematic  references  will 
be  found  included  in  the  descriptions  of  each  species,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professors  Celli  and  Grsssi, 
for  placing  the  resources  of  their  laboratories  at  my  disposal 
during  a  short  visit  to  Bome,  and  to  friends  and  correspon- 
dents in  all  parts  of  the  world,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
who  have  helped  me  by  sending  collections,  and  by  con- 
tributing even  more  valuable  observations. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  I  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  specimens  of  mosquitoes,  as  well  as  of  ticks, 
biting  insects,  and  other  pests  obnoxious  to  man  and 
animals.  The  small  boxes  and  materials  for  collecting,  that 
I  used  to  send  to  friends  good  enough  to  collect,  can  now 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Baker,  of  244,  High  Holbom,  but 
I  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  my  best  to  identify  specimena 
sent  me,  and  to  help  other  workei's  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power. 

GEO.  M.  GILES. 


Byjield,  Manttamead, 

Plymouth,  Decettiber  26t/i,  1901. 
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PART    I.— GENERAL, 

CHAPTER  I. 
Oa  th«  Po«ttl<m  utd  Tcrminolotfy  ot  tlM  OnUoidn. 

Without  entering  into  mioute  detail,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise  that  the  Culidda  beloog  to  the  Order  of  Diptera, 
or  two-winged  insects,  in  which  the  hinder  of  the  two  pairs 
of  wings  of  the  typical  insect  are  absent  as  such,  and  are 
represented  only  by  a  pair  of  small  club-like  bodies,  the 
kalteres  or  balancers.  All  the  members  of  this  Order 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  i.e.,  they  are  hatched 
as  worm-like  larv<B,  and  after  attaining,  as  to  size,  if  cot  as 
to  form,  the  dimensions  of  the  adnlt  insect,  and  under- 
ffoiog  several  changes  of  skin,  they  cease  to  eat,  undergo 
profound  anatomical  changes,  and  become  nymphs  ot  pupa, 
and,  finally,  by  a  last  change  of  skin,  they  emerge  from  the 
pupa  case  as  the  e&temally  entirely  different  imago,  or 
adult  insect. 

The  Diptera  are  divided  into  two  Sub-orders,  the  Orthor- 
rkapka  and  the  Cyclorrhaplia,  according  to  the  method  by 
which  the  pupee  escape  from  the  larval  skin.  In  the  former, 
the  rapture  is  in  the  form  of  a  T-shaped  rent,  and  the  larva 
is  "  encephalous,"  i.e.,  has  a  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
chitinouB  head  ;  in  the  latter,  the  papce  escape  by  a  circular 
opening  and  tbe  larva  has  no  definitely  separated  anterior 
division  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  blended  cephalic  somites, 
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and  the  appendages  and  jaws  are  so  little  specialised,  that  it 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  being  acephalous. 

It  ia  obvioQB  that  this  division,  though  associated  with 
fandamental  structaral  differences,  is  of  little  value  to  the 
observer  who  possesses  only  the  perfect  insect,  bat  none 
of  the  Cychrrhapha  are  at  all  likely  to  he  confused  with 
Mosquitoes,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Orthorrkapka  are 
marked  hy  characters  of  a  very  obvious  sort  in  the  adult 
insect ;  the  Sub-order  being  divided  in  a  very  natural 
manner,  into  two  sab-divisions,  by  the  characters  of  the 
antennae.  In  the  Nematocera,  to  which  the  Culicida 
belong,  the  antennie  are  large  and  prominent  organs,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  joints,  and  the  palp  of  four  or  five 
joints,  while  in  the  Brachycera  the  antennae  are  of  in- 
significant dimensions,  consisting  of  but  two  or  three 
apparent  joints,  and  the  palpi  are  also  but  one  or  two 
jointed.  Osten-Sacken  further  sub-divides  the  Nematocera 
into  the  true  and  the  anomalous  groups  of  families.  The 
true  Nematocera,  which  include  the  Cecidomyida,  Myceto- 
pkilidee,  Culicida,  Chironomidce,  Tipulida,  Fsychodida,  and 
possibly  the  Dixidce,  have  the  following  characters  : — 

(1)  The  eyes  are  never  blended  into  a  single  mass,  and 

there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
head  and  eyes  in  the  two  sexes. 

(2)  Eyes  round,  oval  or  lunate;    they  may  meet  but 

never  blend. 

(3)  Anteniise  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  small  head. 

(4)  Legs  long  and  weak,  not  fitted  for  walking. 

(5)  Generally  slighter,  and  more  slender. 

(6)  Inhabit  damp,  shady  places,  and  prefer  twilight. 
The  anomalous  Nematocera,  which  include  the  Simulida 

or  sand-flies,  the  Bibionida,   dc,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
characterised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Head  generally  holoptic  in  both  sexes,  nearly  always 

so  in  the  male. 

(2)  Eyes  often    bisected,   the    upper  facets  being    the 

largest. 

(3)  Legs  well  adapted  for  walking  and  often  thick. 

(4)  The  sexes  generally  differ  considerably. 
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(5)  Have  a  pecnliar  and  often  sporadic  geographical 
diEtribution. 

The  Gulicida,  or  fleaa,  are  now  included  in  the  anoma- 
Ions  Nematocera  hy  the  majority  of  aathorities. 

Confining  oar  attention  to  the  true  Nematocera,  the 
Culicida  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  families  by  two  very  obvioas  characters. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  possession  of  the  long,  sactorial 
proboscis,  which  differs  markedly  from  the  mouth  parts  of 
any  insect  likely  to  be  confused  with  them  ;  and  the  second 
is  that  in  all  the  veins  of  the  wings  are  fringed  with  scaJes 
hke  those  of  butterflies  and  moths.  It  is  true  that  the 
wings  of  certain  genera,  such  as  Molopheies  and  Bypha^ 
eophua  have  the  veins  of  the  wings  scaly,  but  even  in  the 
former  the  scales  are  very  elongated,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  more  of  the  character  of  hairs,  and  in  both  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  scales  is  of  a  shaggy  and 
irregnlar  character  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Gulicida, 
apart  from  which  they  present  unmistakable  differencea  in 
the  venation  of  the  wings. 

The  family  that  ie  most  easily  confused  with  the  CttH- 
cida  is  the  GhiroTumtida  or  midges,  which  not  only  frequent 
very  much  the  same  situations,  but  in  general  form  so 
closely  resemble  the  gnats  that  they  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tingniabed  by  the  naked  eye;  but  this  family  has  neither 
the  long  proboscis  not  the  scaly  wing  veins,  and  a  moment's 
examination  with  a  lens  suffices  to  distinguish  them. 

Those  who  wish  to  follow  more  closely  the  question  of 
the  classification  of  the  Nematocera  are  recommended  to 
consult  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald's  "  Account  of  British  Flies," 
which  is  not  only  very  plainly  written,  but  appears  more 
up  to  date  than  most  of  the  accessible  works  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language.  Although  as  yet  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  completed,  it  contains  a  most  bandy  synopsis  of 
the  genera  of  the  Order,  and  will,  therefore,  be  most  useful 
to  anyone  commencing  the  study  of  any  group  of  Diptera, 
even  in  tropical  regions,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Dipterous  fauna  of  India,  and  moat  other  tropical  parts, 
remoms  to  be  written,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
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principles  of  the  claBsification  can  only  be  gained  from 
European  and  American  works. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  the  terms  Gulicida,  Mosquitoes, 
and  gnats  as  synonymous,  and  the  present  work  is  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Culicida  alone,  but  it  must  not 
be  sapposed  that  every  insect  that  bites  and  is  annoying  to 
man  necessarily  belongs  to  this  family.  As  far  as  we  at 
present  are  aware,  however,  it  is  the  Culicida  alone  that 
are  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  malaria,  and  as  this 
handbook  is  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  may 
be  working  on  this  problem,  it  does  not  appear  worth 
while  to  include  the  Simulida  and  other  obnoxious  insects 
that  attack  man  in  the  same  way. 

The  word  Mosquito  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  "mosco"  fly.  A  variety  of  insects  of  the  Cidi- 
ddcB  and  other  families  are  known  under  this  name  in 
various  localities,  the  only  common  characteristic  being  the 
power  of  ajmoying  man  by  their  bites.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  in  the  press,  notices  of  the  occurrence  of 
"  Mosquitoes  "  in  England.  When  investigated  by  compe- 
tent entomologists,  the  iusects  always  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  common  indigenous  English  gnats,  generaUy  C.  pipiens, 
L.  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  this  species  has  as  good  a  claim  as 
any  other  to  the  name,  and  is  quite  capable  of  inflicting 
as  much  annoyance  as  any  other,  the  tropical  species  sur- 
passing our  English  gnat  rather  in  nnmbers  and  persist- 
ence than  in  their  individual  capability  of  annoyance. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  noticed  in  the  case 
ot  the  common  fly,  which  even  where  fairly  common,  rarely 
exhibits  in  England  the  same  dire  determination  to  sit  on 
one's  nose  that  it  does  in  India  and  other  hot  climates,  a\id 
which  it  will  do,  even  in  England,  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  hot.  In  short,  the  question  whether  gnats  will 
earn  for  themselves  the  dreaded  title  of  Mosquito  or  not  ie 
rather  a  matter  of  temperature  than  locality,  or  in  othet 
words,  it  is  only  in  hot  weather  that  gnats  show  any  strong 
tendency  to  attack  human  beings  in  place  of  being  content 
with  their  more  usual  vegetable  food.  At  any  rate,  no  one 
species  is  in  any  way  entitled  to  the  name. 
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On  this  point,  Mr.  P.  V.  Theobald  rema-rks:  "Much 
difference  exists  between  the  so-called  Mosquitoes  of  various 
parte  of  the  world.  Some  are  true  gnats,  others  sand-flies 
(SimuHdtE),  and  yet  others  midges,  or  Chironomidce,  of  the 
genas  Ceratopogon,  such  as  the  American  so-called  '  grey 
gnat.'  American  Mosquitoes  belong  to  the  genera  Culex 
and  Simulium;  that  of  Cuba,  according  to  Desvoidy,  is  a 
Culex,  while  in  Brazil  the  Mosquito  is  a  small  Simulium, 


Pio.  2.— Aa  InouH  "8iKD  Ply,"  oomhon  in  Naini  Tu..     x  16  Diaks. 
a.  The  lelt  half  of  the  iDsect  is  shown  denuded  of  its  tomentuin,  so  as  to 
indicate  more  clearly  the  details  of  the  veDation  of  the  wiog  ;  b,  tuitenotB  of 
the  tame,  more  highl;  migaifled. 


sharing  the  honour  with  a  true  gnat  (Psorophora  molestus), 
according  to  Pohl  and  Kollar.  From  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  I  have  had  several  kinds  of  Mosquito  sent,  including 
one  or  two  GuliddcE,  but  some  were  midges.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  term  is  uo  guide  to  the  family  of  insects  to 
which  any  given  '  Mosquito '  belongs.  In  any  case,  they 
all  belong  to  families  which  are  found  in  greatest  abundance 
in  swampy  places," 

The  term  "  sand  fly  "  is,  however,  at  least  as  loosely 
applied  as  the  word   Mosquito,  so  that  it  must  not  be 
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SQppoBed  thai  all  of  them  are  Simulia,  and  Bome  of  the 
moBt  common  uid  vicious  of  Indian  species  approach  so 
closely  in  general  siructare,  and  even  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  venation  of  the  wing,  to  the  anomalous  gnats 
of  the  genns  Corethra,  that  they  are  difficolt  to  distinguish 
without  close  examination,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  figure  given  on  previous  page,  of  a  species  (probably  new) 
of  Pklehotomus,  most  pestilent  in  its  attentions  in  Rimalayau 
hill  stations  during  the  rains,  with  that  given  of  the  wing 
of  Corethra  in  the  systematic  description  of  that  genus,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  what  looks  like  a  gnat's  hinder  fork  cell 
is  really  not  the  fourth,  but  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein,  and 
that  the  sixth,  in  place  of  being  simple,  is  also  forked  : 
distinctions  that  will  be  better  appreciated  after  a  perusal 
of  the  following  pages  on  the  terminology  of  the  group. 
The  insect,  too,  is  clothed,  not  with  scales  but  with  hairs. 
A  more  darkly  tinted  species  of  the  same  genus  is  equally 
troublesome  in  the  plains. 

In  almost  all  cases  it  is  the  female  alone  that  attacks 
man  and  animals,  an  exception  being  noted  in  the  case  of 
C.  salinus  by  Ficalbi  in  his  description  of  that  species ;  but, 
however  bloodthirsty  they  may  he,  it  is  obvious  that  tbey 
must  mainly  depend  on  other  nourishment  than  blood,  for 
these  insects  are  sometimes  found  in  just  the  places  where 
air-breathing  vertebrates  are  most  uncommon. 

The  males  of  some  Indian  species,  notably  of  Stegomyia 
fasciatus  (Pabr.),  undoubtedly  often  settle  on  one,  and 
place  themselves  in  position  as  if  to  bite,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  actually  do  so,  although  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
gnats  may  he  seen  feeding  upon  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and 
here  it  is  certainly  their  usual  food,  a  fact  I  have  often 
verified  by  personal  observation ;  but  Mr.  Theobald  has  also 
seen  C.  cUiaris  sucking  the  juices  of  small  Diptera.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  females  alone  being  addicted  to  blood- 
sucking is  shared  with  the  Tabanida,  or  gad-flies,  whose 
males,  too,  live  entirely  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  terminology,  it  may  first 
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be  obaerred  that  the  terms  used  by  Dipterologists  are 
broadly  the  same  as  tboae  used  by  eutomologists  geoerally, 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  are  required  by  the 
special  peculiarities  of  the  Order.  Unfortunately,  neither 
among  the  former  nor  the  latter  ia  there  any  agreement 
as  to  the  terms  employed.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  any 
moderate  compass,  to  cover  even  the  practice  of  the  best 
known  authorities,  and  without  expressing  any  preference 
for  Loew's  terminology  over  that  adopted  by  other 
authorities,  it  represents,  I  think,  better  than  that  of  any 
other  author  what  may  be  called  the  average  practice  in  the 
matter,  and  on  this  account  the  definitions  given  helow  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  quoted  verbatim  from  his  "  Monographs 
of  the  Diptera  of  North  America,"  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  1862. 

In  the  systematic  portion  of  this  book,  except  where 
the  original  descriptions  have  been  transcribed  or  translated 
as  they  stand,  Loew's  terminology  is  adopted,  except  for 
the  wing,  for  which  Skase's  nomenclatare  is  followed. 

As  in  all  typical  insects  the  body  of  the  dipterous  imago 
is  divided  into  the  three  regions  of  the  head,  thorax  and 
abdomen.  In  the  first  two  of  these  the  component  somites 
are  so  soldered  together  that  their  limits  can  hardly  he 
distinguished,  but  in  the  abdomen  the  segments  are  clearly 
separated. 

The  entire  external  surface  is  covered  with  a  chitinous 
investment,  which  is  in  all  sufficiently  dense  to  afford 
efficient  protection  to  the  internal  organs  and  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles  that  move  the  various  parts,  and  in 
many  families  forms  a  veritable  coat  of  armour. 

This  chitinous  coating  is  always,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  covered  with  an  armature  of  chitinoos  processes  in 
the  form  of  hairs,  spines  or  scales,  and  where  these  are  so 
closely  arranged  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  uniform  covering, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  a  tomentvm. 

In  the  Cvlicida  all  three  of  these  forms  of  armatnre 
are  well  represented,  hut  its  characteristic  feature  is  the 
abundance  of  scales,  which  in  most  genera  thickly  cover  the 
entire  body,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  decorations  of  gnats 
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are  due  to  variations  in  the  coloration  6f  this  scaly  coating ; 
and  as  these  are  very  easily  robbed  off,  caution  is  necessary 
in  comparing  them  with  descriptions. 

The  tinting  of  the  chitinous  body  wall  itself  is  spoken 
of  as  "  groond  colouring,"  and  in  insects  which  are  provided 
but  scantily  with  hairs,  this  may  be  arranged  in  sharply 
defined  and  brilliant  markings,  as,  for  example,  in  many 
midges,  but  in  the  Culicida  it  is  usually  of  a  nearly  uniform 
dnll  tint,  and  at  most  shares  only  in  the  production  of  their 
markings  by  showing  through,  between  tracts  of  scales,  iii 
the  form  of  symmetrical  bare  lines  and  patches. 


a,  thorax  ;  6,  neck ;   c,  nape ;  d,  occiput ;   ;,  vertai ;  /,  eyea ;   g,  froDh  : 
k,  oljpeus ;  i,  aDleniiEG ;  k,  p&tpi ;    I,  proboaciB. 


In  descriptions  of  Mosquitoes  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  coloration  of  parts  qnalified  as  "  when  denuded," 
and  where  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is 
the  ground  colour  that  is  referred  to. 

Id  Anopheles,  as  a  rule,  there  are  few  or  no  scales  on 
the  abdomen,  and  its  coloration  is  mainly  ground  colour. 
Their  appendages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exceptionally 
densely  scaled.  In  Corethra,  again,  the  appendages,  though 
very  hirsute,  are  so  mainly  through  the  abundance  of  hairs, 
but  in  all  genera  of  gnats  the  armature  of  the  wings  is 
entirely  composed  of  scales. 
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The  head  has  a  hiodei  plane,  opposite  the  thorax, 
called  the  occiput  (occiput) ;  that  region  of  it  lying  over  the 
jnnction  of  the  head  is  the  nape  (cervix).  The  part  of  the 
head  which  reaches  from  the  antennre  as  far  as  the  occiput, 
and  is  limited  laterally  by  the  compound  eyes,  is  the  front 
(frons),  the  apper  part  of  which  is  the  crown  (vertex),  the 
limit  between  the  front  and  the  occiput  having  the  name  of 
the  vertical  margin  (margo  vertiealis).  The  middle  of  the 
front,  being  often  of  a  mote  membranous  substance,  and 
sometimes  differing  in  colour  from  its  borders,  is  called  the 
frontal  stripe  (vitta  frontalis).  On  the  crown  are  the 
simple  eyes  (ocelli),  which,  however,  are  absent  in  the 
Culicidce,  but  in  the  majority  of  Diptera  are  usually  three 
in  number,  sometimes  on  a  sharply  defined  triangular  space, 
the  ocetlar  triangle  (trianguluvi  ocellw).  Most  of  those 
Diptera  which  undergo  their  metamorphosis  within  the 
larval  skin  possess,  immediately  above  antennte,  an  im- 
pressed arcnate  line,  which  seems  to  separate  from  the 
^nt  a  small,  nsually  crescentic  piece,  the  frontal  crescent 
(lunula  frontalis).  The  impressed  line  itself,  which  con- 
tinues over  the  face  nearly  as  far  as  the  border  of  the 
month,  is  called  the  frontal  fissure  (fissura  frontalis).  It 
owes  its  origin  to  a  large  bladder-like  expansion,  which 
exists  at  this  place  in  immature  imagines,  and  which  helps 
them  in  bursting  the  pupa  case.  The  frontal  fissure  is, 
of  course,  the  true  anterior  limit  of  the  front,  and  the 
frontal  crescent  in  fact  belongs  to  the  face ;  but  from  its 
nsnal  situation  it  is  commonly  considered  as  part  of  the 
front.  In  many  genera  the  eyes  of  the  males  meet  on 
the  front,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  triangles,  the  upper  ol 
which  ia  called  the  vertical  triangle  (triangulum  verticale), 
the  inferior,  the  anterior  frontal  triangle  (triangulum 
frontale  anterium),  or  simply  the  frontal  triangle.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  head,  reaching  from  the  antennee 
to  the  aural  margin  (■peristomium)  is  called  the  ia.ce  (fades). 
In  most  Diptera  it  is  divided  into  three  parts  adjoining 
each  other,  the  limits  of  which  depend  on  the  situation 
which  the  frontal  fissure,  continued  to  the  oral  margin, 
occupieB  in  the   developed  imago.      The  form  and  mutual 
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proportion  in  size  of  these  parts  are  of  the  highest  value 
in  the  classification  and  distinction  of  species.  Beneath 
the  antennae  there  are,  in  many  Diptera,  longitudinal 
grooves  for  their  reception,  the  antennal  furrows  {fove<B 
antennales).  The  antennae  lie  in  these  while  in  the  pupa 
case,  and  sometimeB  even  after  escape.  That  part  of  the 
head  which  lies  on  the  aide  beneath  the  eyes  is  called  the 
cheek  (gena).  The  compound  eyes  are  sometimes  encom* 
passed  in  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  circumference 
by  a  ring,  somewhat  swollen,  and  separated,  more  or  less 
distinctly,  &om  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  head,  and 
named  the  orbit,  the  successive  parts  of  which  may  be 
called  the  anterior  (orbita  anterior,  sive  facialis),  the  inferioi' 
{inferior  s.  genalis),  the  posterior  {posterior  s.  occipitalis), 
the  superior  {superior  a.  vertiealis),  and  the  frontal  (frontalis) 
orbits.  An  orbit  is  also  often  spoken  of  when  there  is  no 
distinct  ring ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  some  difference  of 
colour  or  structure  to  mark  it  off. 

The  oral  parts  of  Diptera,  destined  for  sucking,  are 
called  the  sucker  or  proboscis.  They  are  either  inserted 
at  the  end  of  &  more  or  less  prolonged,  cylindrical  portion 
of  the  head  called  the  snout  {rostrum),  or  project  from  a 
wide  aperture,  often  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  under 
BurEace  of  the  head,  called  the  mouth  hole  {cantus  oris). 
The  common,  fleshy  root  of  the  oral  parts  is  connected  by 
a  membrane  with  the  border  of  the  mouth.  This  mem- 
brane often  has  a  fold  of  sometimes  quite  a  horny  con- 
sistence, and  is  then  called  the  clypeus  {dypeus  s.  pra- 
Uxbrum).  It  is  either  entirely  concealed  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  mouth,  and  is  then  usually  movable,  or  it 
projects  over  it  as  a  ridge,  and  is  then  usually  immovable, 
as  in  the  Culicidce,  in  v^hich  it  is  usually  bare,  but  is 
covered  with  crescentic  scales  in  the  genus  Stegomyia,  and 
is  densely  hairy  in  Trichoprosopon.  The  largest  of  the 
oral  parts  in  most  Diptera  is  the  Hesby  under  lip  (labium), 
consisting  of  the  stem  (stipes)  and  the  knob  (capitulutrt 
labii),  formed  by  the  two  suctorial  flaps  {labella),  and 
modified  in  the  Culicidte  into  the  membranous,  scaly 
sheath  which  encloses    the  other    mouth  parts.     Besides 
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the  under  lip  the  palpi  are  most  perceptible,  and  most 
be  noticed  in  the  description  of  species.  The  remaioiog 
oral  parts  are  generally  rather  small  and  stunted,  having 
the  form  of  bristles  or  homy  lancets.  They  are  considered 
as  being  the  tongue  (lingua),  under  jaws  (maxilUB),  upper 
jaws  {mandibula),  and  upper  lip  (labrum),  the  latter  shnt- 
ting  the  under  lip  from  above,  and  certain  prolongations  of 
the  cbitinous  pharynx  such  as  an  epi-  or  bypopharynx. 
These  parts  are  not  partictUarly  valuable  in  the  distinction 
of  species. 

As  in  other  insects,  the  thorax  of  Dipiera  consists  of 
three  segments,  the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax,  and  the 
metatborax  ;  but  in  this  Order  the  mesothorax  is  so  much 
more  developed  than  the  other  segments,  that  it  forms  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the  description  of 
Diptera  is  exclusively  designated  by  that  name,  while  other 
names  are  given  to  the  pro-  and  metathorax  when  some 
particular  part  of  them  has  to  he  characterised.  The  pro- 
thorax,  being  generally  very  little  developed,  sometimes 
forms  a  neck-like  prolongation  which  bears  the  bead,  and 
is  then  called  the  neck  {collum).  Sometimes  the  fore- 
comers  of  the  mesothorax  or  shoulders  (huvuri)  are  covered 
by  a  lobe  of  the  prothorax  (lobulua  protkoracis  kumeralis), 
distinctly  separated  from  the  mesothorax ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  this  to  be  soldered  to  the  mesothorax  so 
that  no  distinct  limit  is  perceptible,  except  by  differences  of 
colour  and  armature,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the  shoulder 
callosity  (callus  kumeralis).  Sometimes  also  the  prothorax 
is  closely  applied  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  mesothorax, 
and  has  then  the  name  of  the  collar  (collare).  The  meso- 
thorax frequently  also  has  a  transverse  furrow  {sutura 
transversalis)  crossing  tbe  middle  of  its  upper  side,  and 
ending  on  each  side  a  little  before  the  base  of  the  wing ; 
its  presence  or  absence,  as  well  as  its  form,  furnishes 
characters  of  importance  in  classification.  On  each  side 
of  the  pleura  or  "  breast-side "  there  is,  beneath  the 
shoulder,  a  spiracle  belonging  to  the  prothorax  {stigma 
prothoracis).  To  the  back  of  the  mesothorax  applies  the 
scutcheon    (scutellum),    separated    from    it   by   a    furrow. 
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Beseatb  the  scutellum  a  part  of  the  metathorax  is  to  be 
seen  called  the  metanotum,  generally  descending  obliquely, 
often  very  convex,  and  on  each  side  a  more  or  less  inflated 
space,  called  the  lateral  callosity  of  the  metanotum.  In 
most  mosquitoes  this  portion  of  the  thorax  is  nude,  but  in 
Mr.  Theobald's  new  genera  Wyeomyia  and  Trickoprosopon, 
is  provided  with  certain  characteristically  arranged  groups 
of  bristles ;  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  these 
metathoracic  tufts  with  somewhat  similar  bat  much  more 
uniformly  present  tufts  on  the  scutellum,  which  overlie 
them  in  the  usual  position  of  the  parts.  The  poisers  (kal- 
teres)  have  their  origin  beneath  this  callosity,  and  before 
each  is  placed  the  stigma  of  the  metathorax.  In  many 
Diptera  these  are  protected  by  membranous  covers  placed 
above  them,  and  called  covering  scales  {tegulm  s.  squama). 

The  abdomen  is  the  third  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
body,  but  the  word  often  is  applied  to  the  dorsal  side  only, 
the  under  side  being  called  the  belly  {Renter).  Its  seg- 
ments, as  in  other  Orders,  are  counted  from  before  back ; 
but  the  anterior  ones  are  often  soldered  together,  while 
the  posterior  ones  are  stunted  and  concealed.  Much  caution 
therefore  is  desirable  in  counting  them.  The  statements 
as  to  their  number  are  often  rather  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional, and  must  be  taken  to  refer  simply  to  such  as  are 
plainly  obvious  under  a  simple  lens. 

A  careful  observer  will  generally  find  they  are  really 
more  numerous ;  and  it  must  also  not  be  assumed  that  the 
entomologist's  "  segment "  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the 
"somite"  of  the  comparative  anatomist.  In  many  mos- 
quitoes the  scales  clothing  the  abdominal  segments  are 
so  coloured  as  to  produce  a  conspicuous  alternation  of 
darker  and  tighter  bands ;  and  the  presence  or  absence 
and  relative  position  of  these  bands  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  distinguishing  the  various  species. 

This  banding  may  be  produced  in  three  different  ways. 
Either  the  lighter  coloured  scales  may  be  confined  to  the 
front  of  the  segment,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  "  basally 
lighter  banded " ;  or  they  may  be  located  on  its  hinder 
portion,  when  the  lighter  banding  is  said  to  be  "apical"  ; 
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or,  lastly,  the  contiguous  portions  of  conBecative  segments 
may  be  lighter  or  darker,  and  the  middle  portion  of  each 
of  the  coDtrasting  tint. 

Another  term,  frequently  recatring  in  entomological 
descriptions,  especially  m  those  of  earlier  date,  is  to  speak  of 
the  fore  parts  of  the  segments  where  they  are  connected  with 
that  before  them  as  the  incisure  abdominis ;  and  where,  as 
in  banded  insects,  this  part  of  the  segments  is  coloured  in 
contrast,  the  teem  "  with  lighter  incisurcB  "  may  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  "  basaliy  lighter  banded,"  and  the  con- 
verse ;  though  often  the  term  is  loosely  employed,  and  it 
is  therefore  preferable  to  employ  the  modern  equivalent. 
At  the  end  of  the  abdomen  we  see  in  the  male  the  claspers 
{hypopygium),  in  the  female  the  ovipositor.  If  the  claspers 
have  the  form  of  pincers,  and  are  not  bent  under  the  belly, 
they  are  called  forceps.  The  Ovipositor  may  be  either  a 
borer  {terehra)  or  a  style  {stylus),  or,  as  in  the  family  with 
which  we  are  mainly  concerned,  may  take  the  form  of 
paired,  lobular  organs,  which,  though  wanting  the  hook  of 
the  male  clasper,  resemble  it  closely  in  general  appearance. 

Both  organs  are  very  important  in  the  distinction  of 
species  in  many  families,  and  their  structure  being  generally 
very  complicated  and  varying  much  in  di£Ferent  families, 
deserves  a  most  attentive  study. 

So  far  the  terms  employed  are  in  such  universal  use 
among  systematists  that  they  may  be  considered  as  definite 
as  those  employed  in  human  anatomy,  but  it  is  when  we 
come  to  the  wing  that  the  confounding  of  confusion  com- 
menees ;  for  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  systems  of 
nomenclature  are  as  numerous  as  the  authors  who  employ 
them. 

This  has  come  about  from  the  natural  desire  to  devise  a 
terminology  applicable  to  the  entire  Order,  combined  with 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  correspondence  of 
parts  in  the  various  families;  so  that  probably  a  rigidly 
numerical  system  would  be  really  the  most  convenient,  in 
spite  of  the  names  a£Fording  no  clue  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  veins ;  but  an  exclusively  numerical  nomenclature 
is,   as  a   matter  of  fact,  adopted   by   no  entomologist  who 
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has  written  od  the  Culicida,  and,  for  oar  purposes  it  will 
be  best  to  conline  oncselves  to  the  wing  of  the  mosqaito 
and  the  names  that  have  been  most  commonly  naed  by 
those  who  have  written  on  the  family. 

Commencing  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  wing,  we 
find  that  it  is  formed  of  s  strong  chitinous  rib,  which  is 
called  the  eosta.  It  tapers  o£f  externally,  but  in  the  Culi- 
eid/s  is  continued  round  the  entire  border  of  the  wing, 
though  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  Diptera. 


a,  auxiliary  vein. 

1  to  6,  firgt  to  sixth  loagitudiaal 

veios  and  their  brsDohes. 
7,  BeTacth,  or  false  loDgitudinal 

vein  (uD«»led). 
VI,  unsealed  vein,  between  filth 

and  lixth  longitudlnab. 
h,  humeral  tnntverae  vein. 
a,  Bupeniumeraiy  tranarerM  Tsin. 
m,  middle  tranavetBe  vein. 
p,  posterior  traDsvarse  vein. 
At  costal  cells. 
B,  sub-oostal  cell. 


e,  marginal  oell. 

D,  anterior  fork  cell  or  first 

marginal. 

E,  uooDd  Bnbmarftinal  cell. 

F,  first  posterior  oell. 

0,  hinder  fork  cell,  or  seooni 

H,  third  posterior  oell. 

1,  first  basal  oelL 
J,  saoood  basal  call. 
K,  anal  oeU. 

L,  axillarj  oell. 
M,  spurious  call. 


Looking  now  at  the  root  of  the  wing,  we  find  that  the 
remaining  longitudinal  ribs,  or  veins,  spring  from  three 
main  trunks,  which  are  connected  together  near  their  base 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  of  cross  bars.  From 
the  anterior  of  these  spring  two  veins,  the  front  one  of 
which  is  nsnally  called  the  auxiliary  vein ;  on  account  of 
its  being  absent  in  many  Diptera,  though  Theobald  calls 
it  the  sub-costal  and  by  others  it  is  termed  the  mediastinal. 
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It  nuB  into  the  coBts  coDsider&bly  before  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  and  the  relative  poaition  of  this  point  is  usefal  in 
diatingaiBhing  species.  The  other  of  the  anterior  group 
of  veina  is  the  first  longitudinal,  which  runs,  without 
branching,  to  join  the  costa,  close  to  the  tip  of  the  wing. 
From  it,  well  out  towards  the  middle  of  the  wing,  springs 
the  second  longitudinal,  which  divides  near  the  tip  of 
the  wing  into  two  branches,  though  in  most  Diptera 
this  vein  remains  aingle.  Two  veins  spring  also  from 
the  second  of  the  vein-trunk.  These  are  the  fourth  and 
fifth  longitudinal  veina  and  both  of  them  become  forked, 
the  fourth  near  the  tip  of  the  wing,  and  the  fifth  further 
in.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  wing,  between  the  forked 
second  and  fourth,  may  be  seen  the  third  longitudinal  vein, 
which  ia  distinct,  and  fringed  with  scales  only  in  this  outer 
part  of  the  wing,  and  often  appears  to  take  its  origin  firom 
a  cross  vein  ;  but  in  many  cases,  as  in  C.  concolor,  B.  Desv., 
it  can  be  distinctly  traced  aa  an  unsealed  vein  right  to  the 
root  of  the  wing,  and,  in  the  majority  of  casea,  can  be  so 
followed  for  a  coDaiderable  diatance,  while  it  Ib  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  short  length  of  the  vein,  internal  to  the  croaa  veina, 
provided  with  scales.  From  the  hindmost  of  the  three 
root-tronks  there  springa  only  a  single  scaled  vein,  the 
sixth  longitudinal,  which  runs  without  branching  to  end 
in  the  internal  margin  of  the  wing  beyond  the  middle.  On 
either  side  of  this,  however,  is  an  unsealed  vein,  one  of 
which  joins  the  tip  of  the  binder  branch  of  the  fifth 
longitudinal,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Austen  aa  the  sixth 
longitudinal  (the  sixth  becoming  hia  Beveiith),  and  the 
other  being  his  eighth  longitudinal. 

Aa  a  rule,  these  unacaled  veins  are  left  unnoticed  in 
descriptions  and  figures  of  mosquitoes. 

We  come  now  to  the  tranBverse  veins  or  venula,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  the  GuliddcB. 

Between  the  costa  and  auxiliary,  close  to  the  root  of 
the  wing,  is  the  humeral  transverse ;  and  the  spaces  into 
which  it  subdivides  the  interval  between  those  veins  are 
known  as  the  costal  cells. 

Between  the  second  and  third   longitudinala  lies  the 
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Bupernomerary  transverse  vein,  which  is  considered  by  some 
as  merely  the  angalated  origin  of  the  third  longitudinal. 

Doabtless  in  some  cases,  as  in  Mucidus,  the  third 
springs  from  the  second  longitndinal  very  far  out,  but  in 
these  cases  the  supernumerary  is  absent,  and  the  middle 
transverse,  which  m  most  mosqnitoes  connects  the  third 
and  fourth  longitudinals,  spans  the  entire  space  between 
the  second  and  fourth.  The  remaining  cross  vein,  or 
posterior  transverse,  connects  the  fourth  with  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  fifth  longitndinal. 

The  relative  length  and  position  of  these  three  last- 
named  cross  veins  is  of  great  value  in  distinguishing  species. 
The  branched  portions  of  the  second  and  fourth  longitudinal 
veins  and  their  unbranched  portions,  outside  the  transverse 
veins,  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  anterior  and  posterior 
fourchettes  and  their  stems,  and  the  spaces  enclosed  within 
the  forks  are  commonly  called  the  fork-cells.  The  relative 
proportions  of  these  are  also  valuable  aids  in  classification. 

Some  authors  entirely  eschew  the  use  of  numbers  in 
describing  the  longitudinal  veins,  and  employ  in  their  stead 
certain  special  names. 

Where  such  are  used,  the  first  is  commonly  called  the 
"  post-oostal,"  the  second  the  cubital,  the  third  the  sub- 
marginal,  the  fourth  the  marginal,  the  fifth  the  brachial, 
and  the  sixth  the  anal,  while  Mr.  Austen's  eighth  longi- 
tudinal would  be  spoken  of  as  the  axillary. 

Ficalhi  speaks  of  the  third  longitndinal  vein  as  the 
"  vena  interposita ." 

The  names  of  the  remaining  spaces,  or  "  cells,"  can  best 
be  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  fig.  4. 

For  the  rest,  the  ittcisura  axillaris,  a  retiring  angle  in 
the  outline  of  the  wing  in  its  axillary  border  near  the 
base,  and  the  alula,  a  lobe  appended  to  the  wing  between 
the  axillary  incision  and  its  base,  alone  require  special  men- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  covering  scale  that  lies  above  the  halteres,  as  is  a  not 
uncommon  mistake. 

The  legs  of  Diptera,  like  those  of  other  Orders,  consists  of 
four  principal  parts,  the  hips  or  coxee,  the  thighs  or  femora. 
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tbe  shaDks  or  tibia,  and  the  feet  or  tarsi.  Of  these,  the 
CoxcB  coQBists  of  two  joints,  the  smaller  second  joint  being 
called  the  trochanter  ;  the  femar  and  tibia  each  of  a  single 
joint  ;  and  the  feet  generally  of  five  joints,  of  which  the 
first  is  sometimes  called  the  metatarsus.  At  the  tip  of 
the  last  joint  are  two  claws  {ungues),  and  under  each  of 
them  there  is  generally  a  membranous  appendage  called  the 
polvillus;  many  families  having,  in  addition,  between  the 
pnlvilh,  a  third  appendage  of  similar  structure  called  the 
epipodium,  while  in  other  families  this  appendage  is  bristle- 
like  or  altogether  wanting.  These  claws  vary  greatly  in 
form  in  the  Gulieida,  and  afford  valuable  specific  characters. 


Fia.  5— IiEQ  or  a  Hobquito. 

The  only  remaining  point  that  requires  notice  is  the 
meaning  of  the  conventions  that  are  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  names  of  species.  Two  names  are  always  employed ; 
the  first  of  these  indicates  the  Genus,  always  given  the 
complement  of  a  capital  initial ;  the  second  the  species,  of 
which  there  may  be  any  number  in  a  genus,  and,  unless  the 
name  refers  to  a  person  or  a  place,  commences  with  a  small 
letter. 

Like  the  French  Bepublic,  the  species  is  "  one  and  indi- 
visible." Varieties  there  may  be,  though  the  practice  of 
making  them  is  usually  regarded  with  disfavour,  except 
among  horticulturists,  so  that  to  apeak  of  "a  species  of 
pictus  "  is  apt  to  raise  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  non-medical 
natnrahst,  much  as  a  slip  by  the  latter,  in  the  use  of  a 
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medical  technicality,  woald  amuse  a,  medicaJ  man.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  a  third  name,  that  of  the  authority  who 
first  descrihed  the  species,  is  always  added ;  so  that  the 
system  is  really  trinomial.  Not  anfrequently  a  speciea  is 
described  again  and  again  by  different  naturalists  before  it 
is  discovered  that  all  are  referring  to  one  and  the  same 
animal ;  and  in  such  cases,  however  incomplete  the  des- 
cription or  inappropriate  the  name,  the  custom  is  to  employ 
that  adopted  in  the  description  which  has  the  priority  of 
date,  and  the  names  used  in  subsequent  descriptions  are 
spoken  of  as  "  synonyms,"  e.g.,  Mr.  Theobald  finds  that 
the  species  originally  described  by  Fabricns  as  C/asciaius, 
and  referred  to  in  the  first  edition  of  thia  handbook  as 
C.  taniatus,  Meig.,  has  been  redescribed  under  no  less  than 
seventeen  other  names,  -  all  of  which  appear  merely  as 
"  synonyms  "  in  the  present  edition.  If,  however,  through 
error  of  the  original  describer,  or  on  account  of  subsequent 
rearrangement,  the  species  is  referred  to  a  genus  other  than 
that  used  by  the  original  authority,  the  name  of  the  latter 
is  placed  after  the  specific  name  in  brackets,  e.g.,  Anopheles 
bifurcatus  (L.),  in  which  case  the  species  was  originally 
described  by  LinnEeus  before  the  genua  Anopheles  was 
separated  from  Culex.  I  devote  some  space  to  these  points, 
because  the  failure  to  adhere  to  these  conventions  is  a 
frequent  source  of  confiiaion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
On  OoUsotin^,  Pv»m*Ktlng  and  AppllanoM  for  OlMcrratlon. 

In  hie  delightful  "  On  the  Prowl,"  oar  genial  Anglo- 
Indian  naturalist  "  E.  H.  A.  "  remarks :  "  The  gun  and  net 
I  would  gladly  leave  behind,  but  they  cannot  altogether  be 
dispensed  with.  Without  a  collection  a  man's  knowledge 
of  natural  history  becomes  nebnlons,  and  his  pursuit  of  it 
dilettante.  I  am  aorry  it  is  so,  for  in  spirit  I  am  a  Buddhist. 
But  alas !  every  Buddiiist  is  not  a  Buddha  !  "  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  "E.  H.  A."  has  lately  decided  to  go  on  the  "prowl" 
after  Mosquitoes,  for  there  is  no  one  more  Ukely  to  profit- 
ably pry  out  the  secrets  of  their  lives,  and  then,  in  quaintly 
humorous  fashion,  to  hold  them  up  to  mingled  execration 
and  ridicule. 

The  training  of  medical  men  specially  &ts  them  for  such 
work,  and  although  its  usefulness  may  not  be  at  once 
apparent,  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  of  value ;  and  the 
insignificant  worm  or  insect  whose  habits  of  life  we  have 
traced,  turns  out  perhaps  to  be  the  free  stage  of  a  parasite, 
dangerons  to  animals  or  man;  or  a  "pest"  destroying 
crops  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  well  nigh  on  a  century 
ago  since  Fabricus,  Wiedeman,  Desvoidy  and  Meigen  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Mosquitoes,  but 
to-day  we  reap  the  fruits  of  their  patient  labours,  and  if  the 
last-named  naturalist  were  alive  to-day  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  rare  intuition  which  led  him  to 
denominate  his  new  genus  Anopheles  by  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent for  noxious,  for  we  now  know  that  the  insects  of  this 
genus  are  far  more  efficient  checks  on  over  population  tljian 
all  the  armies  of  the  world,  armed  though  tbey  be  with  all 
the  products  of  modern   science  and  ingenuity.     Fragile 
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though  they  be,  many  of  Meigen's  "types  of  species  of 
Culicidce  are  still  preserved  in  very  fair  condition  in  the 
Jarden  des  Plantes,  though  some  must  be  seventy  or  eighty 
years  old.  Few  realise  the  enormous  field  of  work  open  to 
the  collector  in  all  tropical  climates,  and  to  say  the  least, 
the  pursuit  forms  a  most  fascinating  hobby,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  a  far  better  insurance  against  boredom  in 
old  age  than  the  most  intricate  knowledge  of  Hoyle  and 
Cavendish. 

As  regards  the  Culicidce  an  infinity  of  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  identifying  species  with  their  larvae,  in  dis- 
covering their  habits  of  life,  food,  and  natural  enemies,  as 
well  as  in  discovering  how  species  tide  over  seasons  un- 
favourable to  their  free  multiplication,  for  it  is  only  by  work 
of  this  kind  that  we  can  hope  to  ultimately  establish  an 
exact  and  rational  prophylaxis  against  malaria. 

Mosquitoes  are  rarely  found  far  from  water,  as  during 
the  first  two  stages  of  their  existence  tbey  are  aquatic 
animals,  and  the  imagines  rarely  fiy  far  from  the  pool  in 
which  they  lived  as  larvse. 

The  adult  insects  are  found,  not  only  in  houses,  but  in 
groves,  forests,  and  in  any  other  situations  where  shade  can 
be  obtained  daring  the  day,  while  the  larvse  and  pnpee  are 
common  in  all  small  collections  of  water  where  there  is  no 
strong  current.  In  the  hills  they  are  common  in  pools  in 
water-courses.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries  from 
the  Tropics  to  the  Polar  regions,  and  some  species  have  so 
wide  a  distribution  as  to  rival  that  of  man.  In  all  countries 
the  adults  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  species  being  mainly  secured  by  the  survival 
of  impregnated  females,  which  hide,  and  remain  quiescent 
during  seasons  unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  larvae. 

In  searching  for  them  in  houses  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  in  the  darkest  comers  that  they  are  most  likely  to 
he  found,  and  that  their  favourite  haunts  are  draperies, 
clothing  banging  up,  the  corners  of  cupboards,  behind 
furniture,  and  such  like  situations. 

A  very  favourite  hiding  place,  especially  of  Anopheles,  is 
the  under  surface  of  tables,  and  indeed  these  Mosquitoea 
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seem  to  have  a  special  liking  for  saBpending  themeelves 
from  the  lower  side  of  horizontal  surfaces. 

For  collecting  in  the  open,  the  best  time  is  the  early 
dusk,  but  in  shady  gardens  many  species,  notably  Stegomyia 
/asciatus  (Fabr.),  and  S.  scutellaris  (Walker),  are  active  and 
71010118  during  the  day,  and  in  the  autumn  will  even  venture 
on  short  flights  across  patches  of  sunshine ;  but  I  have 
never  met  with  an  Anopheles  in  the  open  during  the  day 
in  India;  though  like  other  Mosquitoes,  they  will  always 
leave  the  house  if  they  can  at  sunset,  and  certain  European 
species  are  undoubtedly  diurnal. 

Jangle  and  garden  species,  however,  commonly  harbour 
daring  the  day  in  ditches  and  under  bushes,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  disturb  them  by  beating  the  bushes  with  a 
stick. 

A  number  of  pill  boxes  vritb  glass  bottome  should  be 
taken,  as  the  Mosquitoes  must  be  brought  home  alive,  or 
else  portable  setting  materials  must  be  carried,  as  delicate 
insects  such  as  these  can  only  be  satisfactorily  set  imme- 
diately after  killing. 

In  this  sort  of  shiJcar  nothing  iu  the  way  of  a  call-bird 
is  required,  as  the  method  of  procedure  resembles  rather 
the  plan  of  big-game  shooting  knovoi  as  "  sitting  up  over  a 
kill,"  only  the  sportsman  officiates  as  his  own  kill,  "  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,"  as  the  Grazettes  have  it. 

All  that  is  required  is  to  sit  moderately  still  and  the 
Mosquitoes  will  come. 

Mosquitoes  may  be  captured  : — 

(a)  By  slipping  over  them  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
as  they  sit  on  a  wall  or  window,  for  which  purpose  a  small 
"killing  bottle"  is  best,  provided  that  each  insect  can  be 
set  at  once  ;  or  the  ingenious  trap-bottle,  devised  by  Ficalbi, 
may  be  used.  This  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  lobster  pot,  and  consists  of  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
through  the  cork  of  which  is  passed  the  tube  of  a  small 
glass  funnel,  so  as  to  project  about  Jinch  into  the  interior 
of  the  bottle.  The  funnel  should  be  somewhere  about  2 
ina.  long,  and  about  the  same  width  at  the  rim,  and  the 
narrow  part  must  be  fairly  wide  (about  i  an  inch),  so  that 
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the  Mosquito  can  be  driven  through  it  into  the  bottle 
without  injury.  Once  inside  the  insect  is  very  anlikely  to 
find  its  way  out,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  appliance 
is  that  a  large  number  of  insects  may  be  captured  in  it 
without  riak  of  the  earlier  takes  escaping,  but  one  would 
have  to  get  the  funnel  specially  made. 


Fia.    6.— FtCALBl'S  TR4^   BOTtLB,   J 

The  insectB  can  be  killed  by  dropping  through  the  f umiel 
a  scrap  of  blotting  paper  saturated  with  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  then  covering  its  month  with  a  piece  of  glass. 

(&)  By  means  of  a  net. — Bend  2  yards  of  stout  iron  wire 
so  as  to  form  a  ring  9  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  handle  about  2 
ft.  long,  formed  of  the  two  ends  twisted  together.  The  net 
is  a  bag  2  ft.  deep,  secured  to  the  ring,  and  should  be  made 
of  fine  silk  gauze  (chiffon) ;  and  a  strip  of  cloth  should  be 
wound  round  the  twisted  wire  of  the  handle  to  afford  a 
more  comfortable  grip, 

(c)  By  breeding  out  from  larvte  and  pupie. — The  larvae 
are  found  in  pools,  and  in  domestic  collections  of  water,  and 
when  undisturbed  generally  remain  at  the  surface. 

Place  a  score  or  so  of  full-grown  larvse  and  pupee,  in  the 
water  in  which  they  have  lived,  in  a  tumbler,  and  tie  over 
it  a  covering  of  gauze  supported  on  a  twig  or  piece  of  wire 
bent  into  an  arch. 

Id  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  adult  insects  will  escape 
from  the  pupse  and  be  found  in  the  gauze.  They  should 
not  be  killed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it  is  better  to  introduce 
a  slice  of  banana  into  the  net  so  as  to  enable  them  to  feed, 
and  so  fill  out  to  their  full  size. 

"When  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  have  appeared 
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and  been  pinned  the  remaining  larras  should  be  preserved 
in  a  small  phial,  in  rectified  spirit,  or  in  4  per  cent, 
formaline  solution,  and  marked  with  a  distinguishing  letter 
OF  number  in  order  to  identify  them  with  the  a,dult  pinned 
ioBect.  If  spirit  be  used  it  is  well  to  pla^e  the  larvee  in 
dilute  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to  change  them 
to  rectified  spirit. 

The  appliances  required  for  collecting  are  simple  and 
inexpeneive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fsict,  are  better  improvised 
at  home  than  obtained  from  a  dealer's,  as  the  articles  they 
mannfacture  are,  as  a  rule,  unsuitable  for  such  extremely 
delicate  specimens  as  those  of  the  Gulicidce,  their  nets  in 
particular  being  rarely  fit  to  deal  with  anything  less  robust 
than  the  larger  Coleoptera,  while  their  cabinets  and  boxes 
rarely  have  sufficient  provision  for  storing  the  large  amount 
of  camphor  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  collection  in  a 
tropical  climate,  unless  one  is  to  be  continually  examiniog 
them  and  replenishing  the  supply. 

The  first  step  in  the  preservation  of  collected  specimens 
is  to  kill  the  Mosquitoes,  and  for  this  the  best  plan  is  to 
employ  a  "  killing  bottle,"  which  any  one  can  easily 
mannfacture  for  himself. 

Those  supplied  by  dealers  are  always  far  too  large  for 
small  Diptera  snch  as  the  CuHcida. 

Select  a  wide-mouthed  phial  about  3^in.  high  by  2in. 
wide,  fitted  with  either  a  well-fitting  cork,  or  preferably, 
with  a  metal  screw-top.    Most  chemists  store  such  bottles. 

In  the  latter  case  the  disc  of  cork  in  the  top  of  the  cap 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  one  of  thick  rubber, 
which  may  be  secured  in  position  by  means  of  ordinary 
bicycle  tyie-repairing  cement.  Mix  equal  bulks  coarsely 
powdered  cyanide  of  potassium  and  dry  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  put  a  depth  of  fin.  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  dust 
over  this  a  little  dry  plaster,  and  then  pour  over  all  ^in.  in 
depth  of  liquid  plaster  of  the  consistence  of  cream — when 
the  plaster  has  set  the  bottle  is  ready  for  use. 

A  bottle  such  as  this  is  very  handy  for  slipping  over  and 
catching  sitting  Mosquitoes,  as  in  a  few  seconds  the  insect 
is  stupefied,  and  drops  into  the  bottle  uninjured  by  attempts 
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to  escape.  When  the  insect  haa  been  taken  by  the  net 
the  bottle  is  passed  into  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  slip  the  bottle 
over  it  as  it  sits  on  the  gauze.  The  MoBquito  should  never 
be  left  in  the  bottle  for  more  than  90  seconds  or  it  will  get 
too  stiff  to  be  conveniently  set,  and  it  ehoold  be  pinned 
immediately. 

Another  very  effectual  killing  agent  is  tobacco  smoke, 
which  may  be  applied  by  holding  a  lighted  cigarette  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  net  and  letting  the  stream  of  smoke  play 
over  the  entangled  insect — or  by  puf&ng  smoke  from  the 
lips  into  the  pill  box  or  bottle,  if  it  has  been  caaght  in  that 
way. 

Chloroform  ie  useless  for  the  purpose,  as  the  insects 
recover  after  setting,  but  a  scrap  of  blotting  paper  moistened 
with  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  and  slipped  into  the  pill  box 
or  bottle  answers  very  well. 

Practically  speaking,  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
preserving  Mosquitoes  for  identification  is  to  pin  them  in 
the  method  described  below. 

It  18  of  course  very  easy  to  mount  Mosquitoes  as  micro- 
scopic Bpecimens  in  balsam,  or  to  preserve  them  in  bottles 
in  spirit,  but  such  specimens  are  absolutely  useless  for  tdeji- 
tification,  as  their  coloration  depends  entirely  on  the  re- 
flection of  light  from  the  scales  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  and  is  lost  if  they  be  immersed  in  balsam  or  aay 
other  Quid ;  and  on  this  Euscount,  although  additional 
specimens  preserved  in  spirit  are  not  without  their  nses, 
carefully  pinned  specimens  are  the  first  essential.  The 
following  requisites  are  required  for  the  work. 

'  (1)  No.  20  Insect  pins  :  (Obtainable  from  D.  F.  Tayler 
and  Co.,  New  Hall  Works,  Birmingham).  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  costing  about  half  a  crown,  will  last  a  long  time. 

■  Toavoid  thedifSoultyof  BMiugthepoiutof  the  pin,  with  the  disc  alraad; 
on  it.  Dr.  Adolf-E^Bell,  in  the  Archiv.  fur  Schigs-und  Troptn-Eygiau,  Nor., 
1900,  p.  354,  recommends  the  use  of  pina  pointed  at  both  eaie.  Snch  ping 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  one  to  remove  the  ineeot 
from  the  diso  to  examine  the  ventral  surface;  but,  if  adopted,  it  would  be 
Deoe8«u7  to  Sret  panctute  the  disc ;  as  the  pin  would  certainly  bend  if  f  omad 
through  the  disc  when  held  above  the  mosquito. 
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(2)  Card  discs — cut  from  rather  thin  cardboard  by  means 
of  a  16  or  20  bore  gun-punch,  on  a  thick  plate  of  lead. 

(3)  A  small  flat  piece  of  cork,  covered  with  white  paper, 
on  which  to  place  the  insects  while  pinning  them. 

(4)  Ordinary  toilet  pins  of  medium  size. 

(5)  An  insect  box. — Any  small  wooden  box,  not  less 
than  l^in.  deep,  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  by  covering 
the  inside  of  the  bottom  with  a  sheet  of  "  cork  carpet," 
cork,  or  solah  pith.  If  intended  for  transmission  by  post, 
they  must  be  very  strongly  made,  and  provided  this  he 
attended  to  there  is  not  the  least  need  for  enclosing  them 
in  an  outer  box.  Those  I  use  are  made  of  wood  at  least  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick.  Their  internal  dimensions  are  6^in. 
X  3in.  X  l^in.  The  two  end  pieces  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  the  better  to  hold  the  nails,  but  this  would  not  he 
necessary  if  one  could  get  them  dovetailed  together.  One 
of  these  end  pieces  is  narrower  than  the  other  so  as  to 
leave  a  gap  of  about  ^in.  wide  between  it  and  the  top, 
and  before  nailing  the  latter  on,  a  piece  of  muslin,  about 
Sin.  wide,  is  glued  across  this  end  of  the  box,  from  side 
to  side  and  along  the  upper  edge  of  this  shorter  end.  In 
this  way,  after  the  top  has  been  secured  in  its  place,  a  sort 
of  pocket  is  left  between  it  and  the  muslin,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  g&p  between  the  narrower  side  piece 
and  the  top ;  and  the  inner  end  of  the  pocket  is  closed  by 
placing  over  it  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  secured  to  the  inside  of 
the  top  of  the  box  by  a  couple  of  tacks.  This  pocket  is 
then  filled  with  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  naphthaline,  and 
its  mouth  closed  by  means  of  a  slip  of  wood  forced  into  the 
gap,  and  held  only  by  friction,  so  that  it  can  be  at  any 
time  readily  prized  out  and  the  pocket  refilled. 

This  box  portion  is  made  to  lift  off  the  bottom,  which 
consists  of  a  simple  piece  of  thin  plank,  on  to  which  ia 
tacked  a  piece  of  "  cork  carpet "  exactly  fitting  the  internal 
plan  of  the  box.  As  there  are  no  sides  to  get  in  the  way, 
it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  the  specimens  in  position  than 
in  insect  boxes  of  the  usual  plan.  The  boxes  may  be 
made  deeper,  so  that  they  can  be  utilised  to  carry  a  killing 
bottle  and  other  materials  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  some 
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have  returned  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world  aimply 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  have  landed  their  cargoes  in 
good  condition,  so  that  the  plan  can  be  recommended  as 
having  stood  the  test  of  rough  actual  practice. 

The  insects  should  be  pinned  immediately  after  killing, 
as  if  left  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  they  get  so  stiff  that 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  them  nicely  in  position  without 
damaging  the  legs.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  they  die 
with  the  wings  nicely  spread  out  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  so  that  the  insect  when  shaken  out  of  the  bottle  on  to 
the  setting;  cork  lies  naturally  on  its  back.  The  process  of 
pinning  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 


FlO.   7.— To   IlXUSTBiTE    T 
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(1)  Take  a  disc  and  write  on  it  date  and  place  of  collec- 
tion— "House,"  "bites,"  "sylvan" — or  other  information  ; 
also  a  distinguishing  letter  if  there  be  several  species. 

(2)  Place  the  disc,  writing  upwards,  on  the  piece  of  cork 
and  then  take  an  insect  pin  in  a  pair  of  forceps  close  to  the 
point  and  transfix  the  disc  near  the  middle. 

(3)  Place  the  Mosquito  on  the  cork  on  its  hack. 

(4)  Take  the  pin,  with  the  disc  on  it,  in  a  pair  of  forceps 
near  the  head,  and  holding  it  so  pass  the  point  through  the 
thorax  of  the  insect  between  the  roots  of  the  legs  from 
venter  to  dorsum. 
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(5)  Pass  a  comnion  pin  through  the  disc,  near  the  edge, 
and  force  the  point  of  this  into  the  cork  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

(6)  Spread  out  and  arrange  the  legs  and  wings  in  suitable 
position  by  means  of  a  fine-handled  needle. 

For  handling  the  pins  it  is  best  to  obtain  a  pair  of 
Bpcci ally-mad 6  entomological  forceps,  but  if  such  be  not 
available  the  ' '  ciliary  "  forceps  used  for  extracting  eyelashes 
will  serve  very  well. 

In  arranging  specimens  in  the  box  for  transmission  by 
post,  care  should  be  taken  to  force  the  pine  well  home  into 
the  cork,  and  additional  pins  should  be  placed  between  the 
contiguous  discs  so  as  to  prevent  their  shifting  laterally,  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 


a  a  a,  pins  aarrTiDg  the  diace  ;   b  b  b  b,  extra  pias  plooed  between  the 
discs  to  prevent  lateral  moTemaat. 


Another  plan  is  to  thrust  the  disc  pins  into  the  cork 
obliquely,  so  that  if  the  disc  shift  it  will  rest  against  the 
cork  instead  of  the  next  specimen;  hut  this  method  is  not 
so  efficient  as  the  first. 

Insect  boxes  for  keeping  a  permanent  collection  are  best 
obtained  from  regular  dealers,  as  they  require  to  be  nearly 
air  tight ;  but  it  is  well  to  specify  that  they  should  he  lined 
with  "  cork  carpet,"  as  this  holds  the  pins  much  better  than 
sheet  cork,  and  a  space  j^in.  wide  should  be  partitioned  off 
one  end  by  a  slip  of  wood,  to  contain  a  long  narrow  muslin 
bag  full  of  naphthaline  or  camphor. 
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After  a  few  trialB  it  will  be  found  that  pinniDg  an  insect 
in  the  way  above  described  involves  far  less  trouble  than 
making  it  into  a  microBcopic  specimen  ;  but  if  materials  for 
pinning  be  wanting,  fairly  recognisable  specimens  may  be 
made  by  mounting  the  insect  dry  in  a  deep  cell,  or  in  one 
of  the  slides  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter  for 
mounting  /o  ^'amijii/e  ra . 

These  consist  of  a  shp  of  deal  3tii.  X  lin.  X  fgin.,  with  a 
hole  jin.  in  the  middle.  This  perforation  forms  the  wall  of 
the  cell  and  is  closed  on  both  sides  with  ordinary  cover 
squares,  secured  in  place  by  perforated  labels,  so  that  the 
specimen  between  the  covers  can  be  viewed  from  either  side. 
The  sides  of  the  perforation  should  be  brushed  with  creasote 
to  prevent  mildew,  and  the  preparation  dried  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  the  sun. 

Wings  mounted  dry  as  microscopic  specimens  are,  how- 
ever, valuable,  but  when  made,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  mark  with  corresponding  letters  slide  and  pinned  speci- 
men, without  which  latter  such  slides  are  valueless. 

Specimens  may  also  be  transmitted  fairly  safely  in  short 
lengths  of  glass  tubing  of  a  size  just  sufficient  to  admit  the 
insect,  but  too  small  for  it  to  shake  about  easily.  The  tnbes 
should  be  simply  tied  up  in  a  square  of  musim,  as  if  sealed 
the  contents  are  certain  to  mildew ;  but  whatever  plan 
you  adopt,  OW  NO  ACCOUNT  PACK  INSECTS  IN 
COTTON  WOOL,  as  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  them  from 
it  without  breaking  them.  Tubes  may  also  be  made  by 
rolling  a  piece  of  gimimed  paper  round  a  pencil  and  cutting 
them  to  suitable  lengths  when  dry. 

Just  as  mature  insects  can  be  obtained  from  larvae,  so  it 
is  generally  possible  to  get  larvie  from  the  former;  but  a 
somewhat  larger  apparatus  is  necessary.  Take  an  earthen- 
ware dish,  at  least  1ft.  in  diameter  and  4in.  deep,  and 
fill  it  with  puddle  water  which  has  been  strained  through 
muslin  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  its  already  containing  larvae. 
A  cover  is  made  for  this  consisting  of  a  square  of  thin  plank 
a  few  inches  wider  than  the  dish,  with  a  large  hole  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  centre.  In  the  four  corners  are 
small  holes  into  which  are  fixed  four  small  upright  sticks 
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about  ISiD.  high,  so  as  to  form  the  supports  of  a  miniatare 
Mosqtiito  net  made  of  gauze  or  the  material  known  as 
"  leoo,"  which  is  made  close  by  means  of  tin  tacks  to  the 
edges  of  the  plank. 

The  whole  thing  can  be  lifted  off  and  on  to  the  dish, 
and  when  in  position  a  Mosquito  introduced  into  the  net 
IB  securely  confined.  The  triangular  comers  of  the  board 
can  be  utilised  to  carry  banana  or  eyrup  as  food,  or  may  be 
smeared  with  mud  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  species  ever 
deposit  eggs  in  auch  situations.    It  is  best  to  experiment 


FlQ.  9. — Appabatub  tob  Bbebsino-odi  Ihbects. 

with  females  that  have  had  a  feed  of  blood  ;  or  in  the  case 
of  sylvan  gnats  with  specimens  taken  in  the  open,  as  unless 
fully  fed  they  will  rarely  deposit  their  eggs.  The  form  of 
the  egg  boats,  or  groups  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
should  be  carefully  noted  and  the  larvae  preserved  when 
sufficiently  grown. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  confine  males,  as  most  species 
conple  immediately  after  escape  from  the  pupa. 

The  above  appliance  is  also  useful  for  obtaining  from 
Urvfe  large  numbers  of  individuals  for  use  in  observations 
on  malaria,  filariasia,  &c.  A  piece  of  cardboard  is  slipped 
onder  the  opening  so  as  to  close  it,  and  in  this  way  the 
contained  Mosquitoes  can  be  carried  without  injury  to  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  liberated  under  his  Mosquito  net 
by  simply  removing  the  card  and  inverting  the  net. 

By  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  of  this  sort  the  life 
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history  of  the  genua  Culex  can  be  followed  out  with  great 
ease,  but  this  is  by  no  means  equally  the  case  with 
Anopheles,  the  species  of  which  are  very  difBcult  to  main- 
tain in  captivity,  and  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaiiiig 
any  batch  &om  egg  to  imago.  Very  often  the  females 
refuse  to  deposit  their  eggs,  or  when  they  do  so  the  larvee 
rapidly  die,  and  the  experiences  of  numerous  correspondents 
have  been  similar.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  is  so,  as  I 
have  used  vessels  holding  much  more  water  than  many 
natural  collections  I  have  met  with  containing  Anopheles' 
larvEe,  have  had  tbem  partly  filled  with  mud  fiom  genuine 
Anopheles'  pools,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  as  nearly  as 
possible  imitate  natural  conditions.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  experiment  in  test  tubes  and  such-like 
small  receptacles,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  have  made  a  frame  of  wire  gauze  large 
enough  to  cover  a  natural  pool.  In  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India,  at  least,  the  scale  of  such  an  experiment 
need  he  neither  unwieldy  nor  costly,  as  here,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  natural  haunt  of  Anopheles'  larvie  are  certain 
small  masonry  tanks,  one  or  more  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  garden  of  almost  every  bungalow,  and  these  are  often 
no  more  than  two  or  three  feet  square. 

For  rearing  perfect  insects  from  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  larvm  taken  from  some  natural  source,  a  very 
handy  little  apparatus  may  be  improvised  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  prune  bottles  fitted  with  a  screwed  metal  top. 
The  greater  part  of  the  middle  of  the  cap  is  cut  out,  taking 
care  to  leave  at  one  point  of  the  circumference  a  tongue-like 
projection  to  serve  as  a  support  for  food.  A  single  loop  of 
wire  is  soldered  on  to  the  sides  of  the  cap,  of  sufficient 
height  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  bag  of  gauze  or  "  leno," 
which  when  bound  with  string  to  the  rim  of  the  cap 
completes  the  apparatus.  All  appliances  for  observing 
captive  Anopheles  should  be  well  fitted,  as  they  will  discover 
and  creep  through  the  smallest  interstice,  and  much  of  the 
ordinary  Mosquito  netting  sold  is  quite  valueless  as  a  pro- 
tection against  them. 

The   study   of  the   habitual    resting  position   of   living 
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insects  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  lately.  With  reference  to  the  habitual  attitude 
of  Anopheles  as  contrasted  with  Culex,  and  with  the  view 
of  more  accurately  studying  this  point,  I  have  devised  an 
arrangement  for  photographing  living,  resting  Mosquitoes 
in  profile.  The  appliance  consists  of  a  frame  of  thin  wood 
about  lin.  deep,  and  4^in.  x  3^in.  in  dimensions.  This 
frame  is  converted  into  a  box  with  glass  top  and  bottom 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  the  glasses  of  waste  quarter-plate 
negatives,  kept  in  position  by  adjustable  brass  clips.  In 
each  of  the  two  vertical  sides  is  an  oval  opening,  closed  by 
a  small  piece  of  gauze  glued  on  to  the  inside  of  the  frame. 
When  a  living  Mosquito  is  introduced  into  the  box  it 
generally  settles  on  the  gauze,  and  it  the  box  be  then  placed 
in  front  of  a  long  extension  camera  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
vertical  side  of  the  frame  crosses  the  field  of  view,  one  can 
generally  obtain  a  satisfEictory  picture. 


Mosqaitoes  make  excellent  sitters,  and  I  have  obtained 
negatives  showing  most  minute  detail,  although  the  exposure 
has  to  be  some  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  as  they  are  uneasy 
and  restless  in  too  strong  a  light.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
get  too  great  magnification,  as  with  any  tens  of  less  than 
4^in.  focal  length,  placed  so  as  to  enlarge  about  two  and 
a  half  times,  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  parts  simul- 
taneously in  focus.  For  most  purposes  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  is  the  best  background,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  get 
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negatives  showing  much  detail  by  reflected  light,  in  which 
case  a  dark  backgroond  sfaonld  be  substituted. 

With  the  wet  collodion  process  and  subsequeDt  enlarge- 
ment, it  would,  I  believe,  be  possible  to  produce  useful 
records  of  the  markings,  not  only  of  Mosgaitoes,  but  of 
other  insects. 

For  certain  experiments  it  may  be  necessary  to  trans- 
port living  Mosquitoes  to  a  distance,  and  for  this  purpose 
Dr.  L.  Sambon  contrived  a  method,  described  as  below  in 
the  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  September  29,  1900,  p.  949,  from 
which  also  are  copied  the  subjoined  figures. 


Fig.  11.— Case  for  Mosquitoes. 

"When  the  insects  had  fed,  Dr.  L.  Sambon,  wbo  had 
gone  to  Bome  on  Experiment  No.  2,  placed  them  in  small 
cylindrical  cages  made  of  Mosquito  netting  stretched  on  a 
wire  frame  (fig.  11).  Four  such  cylinders  were  packed  in  a 
well-ventilated  box  (fig.  12)  and  forwarded  to  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  through  the  British  Embassy 
in  Bome.  The  box  was  9in.  in  depth  and  8^in.  on  the 
sides.  The  wire  openings  were  Sin.  square  on  each  side. 
The  cages  were  each  8^in.  in  length  and  S^in.  in  diameter. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  Postmaster-General  they  came  for- 
ward by  the  Indian  mail,  so  that  they  arrived  in  London 
some  forty-eight  hours  after  leaving  Bome.  A  good  many 
of  the  Mosquitoes  died  on  the  journey  or  soon  after  arrival ; 
but  a  fair  proportion  survived  and  appeared  to  be  healthy 
and  vigorous." 

With  respect  to  instrumental  outfit,  a  good  hand  lens 
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magnifyinf^  aboat  10 — 15  diameters  is  indispeDBabte ;  and 
for  dissectiDg  one  muBt  have  a  simple  microscope. 

Nothing  elaborate  is  required,  and  indeed  a  perfectly 
practical  dissectinf^  stand  can  be  improvised  from  a  cigar-box 
and  a  scrap  of  mirror,  with  a  bent  wire  to  hold  the  lena ; 
but,  in  choosing  an  instrument,  be  careful  to  select  one  with 
broad,  gently-sloping  wings  on  which  to  rest  the  hands.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  fit  it  with  expensive  lenses,  as  alt  such,  work 
very  close  to  the  object  in  proportion  to  their  power,  and 
room  to  manipulate  is  of  more  importance  than  excellence 
of  definition.  Two  simple  plano-convex  lenses  of  lin. 
and  iin.  focus,  are  all  that  is  required  for  the  actual  dis- 
secting, but  one  modem  achromatic  lens  of  high  power  may 
be  added,  not  for  working  under,  bat  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  preparation  at  intervals. 

As  regards  the  compound  microscope,  the  practitioner 
in  the  tropics  requires  something  that  he  can  conveniently 
take  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient  for  the  diagnosis  of 
malaria. 

As  myself  the  designer  of  a  folding  microscope,  I  can 
with  the  better  grace  say,  that  none  of  them  appear  to  me 
Bufiiciently  rigid  for  use  with  high  powers ;  and  therefore 
prefer  a  portable,  but  not  a  folding  stand,  and  for  the  last 
year  have  been  using  that  catalogued  by  Leitz. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  also  showed  me  a  somewhat 
similar  and  equally  excellent  instrument.  Both  these  stands 
have  sufficient  weight  and  rigidity  for  use  with  the  highest 
powers.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  3mm.  Zeiss  dry 
apochromatic  is  a  most  useful  lens,  but  for  critical  work 
on  the  parasite  the  highest  powers  of  the  best  makers  are 
reqnired,  though  there  is  no  need  to  spend  additional  money 
on  lenses  of  exceptional  angular  aperture. 

I  give  these  details,  which  may  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place  here,  as  one  is  often  asked  what  should  be  recommen- 
ded EiB  the  most  convenient  outfit  for  the  tropical  medical 
practitioner. 

Entire  larvie  are  best  mounted  as  microscopic  objects  in 
4  per  cent,  formol  solution,  to  which  a  very  little  glycerine 
has  been  added,  but  I  should  doubt  if  such  mounts  would 
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be  very  permanent,  especially  in  hot  climates,  so  that  it 
will  be  well  to  preserve  a  few  slides  with  FaiTGint'B  solution. 
The  slide  should  be  first  prepared  by  forming  on  it  a 
shallow  cell  of  Hollis'  liquid  glue,  of  such  size  that  the  edge 
of  the  cover  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  cell-wall,  leaving  an 
edge  of  the  glue  outside  it.  This  should  be  allowed  to  set, 
bat  not  to  dry  hsird  before  using,  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
cover  can  be  imbedded  in  the  semi-solid  material.  When 
all  superfluous  preservative  has  been  drawn  off  with  blotting- 
paper,  a  ring  of  the  glue  is  run  round  the  edges  of  the  cover 
and  the  preparation  set  aside  to  dry.  The  sectionising  of 
perfect  insects  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  larvae, 
as  unless  the  razor  be  exceptionally  keen,  it  carries  tbe 
dense  chitinous  covering  before  it  instead  of  cutting,  and 
so  crushes  the  internal  paj'ts. 

There  are,  however,  many  structures  alike  in  the  larva 
and  adult  insect  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  method  of  serial  sections,  and  as  already 
mentioned,  there  are  especial  difficulties  in  applying  this 
plan  to  animals  with  a  chitinous  integument.  Thin  as  it 
is  in  most  of  the  species  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it 
yet  is  apt  to  resist  anything  but  the  sharpest  of  razors,  and 
what  is  even  worse,  is  well-oigh  impervious  to  the  entry 
of  preservative  and  other  fluids,  so  that  I  have  found  it 
quite  impracticable  to  adopt  the  plan  of  staining  en  masse 
either  in  the  larva  or  adult  insect,  and  this  must  hence 
be  done  after  the  sections  have  been  fixed  on  the  slide. 
After  some  experimentation  I  find  that  the  following 
method  may  be  relied  upon  to  jdeld  satisfactory  and  well- 
preserved  preparations.  For  many  of  its  details  I  am 
indebted  to  suggestions  from  Mr.  Allen,  tbe  Director  of 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth,  who  ha& 
recently  been  working  on  certain  copepods,  which  are  not 
altogether  dissimilar  organisms,  as  far  as  consistence  is 
concerned. 

The  larva  or  adult  insect,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  killed 
by  immersion  in  a  solution  consisting  of  two  parts  of 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  to  one  part  of  aqueous  solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  (1  per  mille.),  in  a  test  tube,  which 
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is  then  gently  boiled  for  a  minnte  or  two  so  as  to  expel 
the  air  contained  within  the  trachea.  As  the  fluid  cools 
it  is  necessarily  drawn  through  the  stigmata  into  the  body 
of  the  insect,  and  is  thus  at  once  carried  to  all  its  tisBuea. 
Xt  is  left  in  this  fluid  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  then  placed 
first  in  90  per  cent.,  and  finally  in  absolute  alcohol.  To 
imbed  it,  it  is  first  placed  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in 
oil  of  turpentine  and  is  then  imbedded  in  the  usual  manner 
in  paraffin.  As  the  various  structures  are  very  loosely  con- 
nected it  ia  very  important  to  choose  s  specimen  of  paraffin 
-with  a  melting  point  suitable  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  of  the  place  in  which  one  happens  to  be  working,  for 
the  least  curling  of  the  sections  is  fatal  to  the  production 
of  really  satisfactory  sections,  so  that  it  is  well  to  try  a 
sample  of  the  paraffin  in  the  microtome  before  employing 
it  for  imbedding.  In  Europe,  a  paraffin  with  a  melting 
point  of  about  105"  is  not  at  all  too  soft  for  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  laboratory,  but  in  the  tropics  I  have 
found  samples  melting  from  115°  to  125*  most  generally 
useful ;  the  former  for  the  cold  and  the  latter  for  the  hot 
weather.  The  specimens  should  be  kept  for  at  least  six 
hours  in  the  bath  of  melted  paraffin,  and  are  then,  with  doe 
attention  to  orientation,  placed  in  the  microtome,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  should  be  one  of  a  type  constructed  to 
produce  ribbands  of  serial  sections,  the  ordinary  pathological 
iostrnment  being  quite  useless  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  sections  are  to  be  stained  on  the  slide,  albumen, 
and  not  creasote-shellac,  must  be  used  for  fixation. 

A  single  drop  of  Mayer's  albumen  mixture  (equal  parts 
white  of  egg  and  glycerin,  with  1  per  cent,  salicylate  of 
soda,  well  beaten  up  with  an  egg  whisk  and  filtered)  is 
added  to  a  watch-glass  of  water  and  the  slide  is  prepared 
by  brushing  over  it  a  liberal  allowance  of  this  very  dilute 
albumen,  so  that  the  sections  rest  on  a  thin  layer  of  fluid. 
When  as  many  of  the  series  as  the  slide  will  accommodate 
have  been  arranged  in  position,  the  slide  is  placed  on  the 
warm  plate  of  the  imbedding  apparatus  and  warmed  just 
sufficiently  to  flatten  the  paraffin  and  no  more.  It  is  then 
placed  aside  to  dry  as  far  as  the  presence  of  the  glycerin 
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in  the  mixture  will  allow ;  they  are  then  placed  on  the 
warm  plate  and  the  parafSn  melted  for  a  moment,  after 
which  they  are  successively  passed  through  baths  of  turpen- 
tine, absolute  alcohol,  and  40  per  cent,  spirit,  and  are  then 
ready  for  staining. 

For  this  purpose  I  find  no  dye  better  than  Manaon's 
methylen  blue  {borax  5  per  cent.,  methylen  blue  2  per  cent., 
aqueous  solution) ;  this  is  allowed  to  act  for  several  minutes 
and  then  washed  off  with  water,  after  which  it  is  well  to 
give  a  ground  staining  of  watery  solution  of  eosine  or 
fuchsine.  After  staining  the  slides  are  passed  successively 
through  baths  of  90  per  cent,  spirit,  absolute  alcohol,  and 
turpentine  ;  and  finally  mounted  in  balsam.  Gentian  violet 
also  gives  good,  and  Ehrhch's  hematoxylin  fair,  staining, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  result  with  borax- 
c&rmiiie.  Working  in  England  I  have  not  been  able  to 
test  this  plan  on  infected  Mosquitoes,  but  the  perfect  way 
in  which  the  most  delicate  tissue  elements  are  preserved, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  well  suited  to  the  use  of  Manson's 
Btain,  makes  it  a  hopeful  method  for  demonstrating  the 
parasites  in  the  salivary  glands.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  lose  none  of  the  series  of  sections,  as  the  salivary  glands 
are  so  small  that  they  may  easily  be  missed  unless  the 
series  be  fairly  complete. 

As  the  majority  of  workers  at  tropical  medicine  must 
necessarily  conduct  their  investigations  in  places  where 
there  is  no  gas  supply,  such  as  is  required  tor  the  working 
of  the  ordinary  imbedding  apparatus  and  other  appliances 
involving  the  employment  of  self-regulating  appliances  for 
maintaining  a  constant  temperature,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
which  I  have  used  for  many  years  in  India.  It  consists 
of  a  sheet  of  copper  about  15in.  long  by  Sin,  broad  and 
at  least  ^in.  thick.  This  is  supported  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  two  wooden  feet  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
the  chimney  of  a  small  paraffin  lamp  being  placed  under 
one  end. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  copper  capsules  for  containing 
the  melted  paraffin  for  imbedding,  a  special  long  narrow  one 
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IB  required  This  is  filled  with  a  sample  of  the  parafBn 
which  is  selected  for  use,  and  is  then  placed  aear  the  middle 
of  the  copper  plate,  Dot  across,  but  parallel  with  the  length 
of  the  plate.  If  the  lamp  be  now  lighted  and  placed  under 
one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  plate,  its  heat  is  conducted 
by  the  copper  to  the  narrow  tray,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  ita  length  will  become  melted. 
At  the  point  where  the  melted  and  solid  portions  meet  it  is 
clear  that  the  paraffin  is  just  at  its  melting  point,  and 
opposite  this  point  are  placed  the  small  capsules  of  paraffin 
in  which  the  structures  for  imbedding  are  to  be  placed. 
The  long  narrow  tray,  in  fact,  acts  as  a  thermometer,  and  if 
the  plate  be  allowed  to  reach,  so  to  say,  a  settled  condition 
before  placing  the  capsules  of  tissues  on  it,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  heat  of  the  lamp  is  quite  uniform  enough  to  render 
little  or  no  close  supervision  necessary,  and  that  in  a  still 
atmosphere  it  may  often  be  left  for  hours  without  touching. 
I  do  not,  of  coarse,  propose  such  an  appliance  as  a  substitute 
for  the  self-regulating  one  where  gas  is  available,  but  where, 
as  in  most  tropical  countries,  there  is  no  gas  supply,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  something  more  than  an  inefEcient  make- 
shift, and  with  a  small  amount  of  occasional  attention  will 
yield  as  good  results  as  can  be  desired. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wings,  which  are  best  mounted 
dry,  the  cover  bemg  merely  secured  by  a  perforated  label, 
parts  of  Mosquitoes  are  best  mounted  in  balsam,  after  pass- 
ing through  absolute  alcohol  and  clove  oil. 

The  subject  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  relation 
of  Mosquitoes  to  blood  parasites  is  rather  outside  the  scope 
of  a  book  like  the  present,  but  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  To  infect  a  Mosquito  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  species  under  investi- 
gation under  a  Mosquito  netting,  beneath  which  the  patient 
harbouring  the  hssmatozoa  is  to  sleep.  The  insects  should 
be  females,  and  to  avoid  the  possible  fallacy  of  their  having 
been  previously  infected,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  employ 
for  the  purpose  only*  insects  that  have  been  reared  in 
captivity  from  larvee.  Although  a  certain  number  of  con- 
finnatory  experiments  of  the  infection  of  the  vertebrate  host 
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by  infected  iasects  are  desirable,  there  is  no  need  of  such 
an  experiment  to  establish  the  biological  relation  between 
Mosquito  and  parasite,  for  if  it  is  found  that  the  parasites 
ingested  by  the  Mosquito  with  the  blood  of  the  infected 
vertebrate  undergo  developmental  changes,  it  may  be  taken 
as  proved  that  the  species  used  is  capable  of  acting  as 
intermediate  host,  and  is  therefore  dangerous  to  the  verte- 
brate trom  which  the  infected  blood  was  derived.  It  is  well 
to  make  use  of  a  fair  number  of  insects  in  each  experiment 
as  all  may  not  bite,  and  in  any  case  some  ten  or  a  dozen  will 
be  required  for  dissection  day  by  day  in  order  to  follow  out 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  parasites  within  the  Mosquito. 
The  method  of  dissecting  oat  the  stomach  of  the  Mosquito 
is  described  elsewhere,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that 
the  best  medium  in  which  to  examine  is  ordinary  "  normal 
saline"  solution.  If  the  stomach  be  very  full  of  blood  it  is 
well  to  puncture  it,  and  shake  it  to  and  fro  in  a  watch-glass 
of  saline  solution,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  or  which  is 
safer,  to  irrigate  it  with  drops  of  solution  as  it  lies  on  the 
slides. 

For  permanent  preparations  Major  Koss  found  nothing 
so  suitable  as  formol  solution,  as  balsam  or  glycerin  render 
everything  so  transparent  that  all  details  are  lost.  Such 
experiments  are,  when  negative,  conclusive  only  when  con- 
ducted at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  parasitic 
disease  under  investigation  is  rife,  as  at  any  other  season 
it  may  possibly  be  merely  owing  only  to  unsuitable  climatic 
conditions  that  the  parasites  fail  to  continue  their  cycle 
within  the  Mosquito. 
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PLATE  I. —To  IixtrsTBATK  thk  Akatohy  or  thb  Lut^ 

Fig.  1.— Fall-grown   lam   of   Culex   annutalut   (Sohnnk):    a,   rei^mtorj' 

BypboD ;  b,  sffimmiiig  fan ;  e  c  c  c,  anal  papilla, 
Fig.  2. — An  antenna,  more  magnified. 
Fig.  3. — Itopirator^  sjpboii  more  enlarged,  to  show :  a,  the  muscles ;  b,  tha 

valve-like  tennlnal  lobes ;  c,  the  stigma. 
Fig.  (. — Segmsatol  respiratoi;  apparatus:  a,  part  of  the  main  longitudlnAl 

tmok;  b,  lateral  branch  ;  c,  cord  b;  which  tbe  coat-off  lining  of  (he 

tubes  is  withdnwQ  during  ecdjsis. 
Fig.  5. — Lett  mandible,  seen  from  below. 
Fig.  6.— Bight  maxilla,  seen  from  helow :  a,  internal  lobe ;  b,  external  lobe ; 

c,  maxitlar;  palp. 
Fig.  T. — Labium,  with  the   lower  part   of   the  pharynx,   seen  from  above : 

a,  the  labrum  Itsell 
Fig.  8. — One  of  Che  natatory  oompound  bristles,  much  magniflad. 
Pig.  9. — Thorax  ol  larva  of  C.  ^ptent,  to  show :  h,  the  hepatio  masses  ; 

t,  intestine ;  t,  main  longitadinal  trachete. 
It  will  be  noboed  that  in  this  species  the  thoracio  dilataUons  of  the  main 

troches  oca  by  no  means  so  marked  aa  in  C.  anmtlatu»  (Schrank),  and 

the  whole  respiratory  system  is  less  developed. 
This  plate  is  partly  baaed  on  Ueinert's  figures,  and  partly  original. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
Th«  Anatomy  of  tha  K>(unr&. 

From  a  purely  anatomical  point  of  view  a  good  deal  bas 
been  written  on  this  subject,  bat  on  the  descriptive  side 
comparatively  little  bas  been  recorded,  so  that  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  of  the  commonest  species,  we  are  gmte 
without  adequate  descriptions  whereby  Cutex  larvse  may 
be  distinguished  among  themselves.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  recorded  species  the  larva  have  never  been 
recognised,  and  still  less  described.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  as  these  insects  can  be  much  more  easily  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  in  the  larval  stage,  by  iusecticides,  or  by 
the  filling  up  of  pools,  than  they  can  be  as  flying  insects, 
the  accurate  description  of  the  larviB  of  noxious  species 
has  become  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately one  that  can,  as  yet,  be  hardly  said  to  be 
commenced. 

Observations  on  this  subject,  by  "breeding  out"  adult 
insects  from  larvse,  require  much  time,  and,  above  all,  a 
settled  residence,  and  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner of  an  Indian  province  is  of  a  kind  that  precludes 
either  requirement,  so  that  my  present  visit  to  India  has 
been  very  unfruitful  in  results  in  this  direction,  and  I  still 
can  only  offer  a  few  general  suggestions  for  future  work. 

As  regards  the  genus  Culex,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
portional length  of  the  breathing  tube,  as  compared  with 
that  of  some  comparatively  fixed  portion  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  head  or  thorax,  will  be  found  to  yield  valuable  specific 
characters. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  this  proportion 
varied  greatly  with  the  age  of  the  larvse,  but  found  sobse- 
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qneotly  that  this  was  a  mistake  due  to  the  occurrence  ol 
Bcveral  species  ia  the  same  pool,  and  that  a  ratio  of  this 
Bort  remains  fairly  constant  throughout  the  growth  of  the 
l&rvffi.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  distin^^uish  between  the 
larvae  of  C.  fatigajta  (Wied),  and  those  of  the  species  I 
identify  as  G.  impellens  (Walker),  which  constantly  are 
found  associated  here  in  the  cold  weather,  the  breathing 
tabe  of  the  former  being  of  medium  length,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  very  short ;  and  I  have  met  with  larvs  in 
which  the  syphon  is  so  short  that  they  may  easily  be 
confused  with  those  of  Anoplieles,  the  more  so  as  they 
not  unnaturally  assume  much  the  same  position  in  the 
water ;  but  I  was  unable  to  delay  my  departure  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  species  to  which  they  belonged,  but  I  beUeve 
tbey  were  those  of  a  Stegomyia. 

In  Anopheles,  on  the  other  band,  apart  from  size,  the 
larvsB  of  different  species  are  most  diflicult  to  distinguish. 
Their  coloration  is  singularly  alike,  and  as  yet  I  could  not 
undertake  to  distinguish  those  of  any  individual  species, 
though  they  differ  considerably  in  the  matter  of  the  size 
of  the  anal  tubercles. 

Quite  recently  Qrassi  {G.S.Z.,  p.  81)  has  shown  that 
the  bristles  with  which  these  larvae  are  provided,  in  various 
situations,  differ  sufficiently  in  the  various  species  to  be 
made  use  of  to  afford  definite  indications  of  the  species  to 
which  a  larva  belongs.  These  bristles  are  often  of  very 
complex  structure,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  and  head.  Confining  his 
attention  to  those  of  the  latter  region,  he  finds  that  the 
characters  of  two  special  bristles,  viz.,  the  sub-median  pair, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fore  border  of  the  head,  and  those 
placed  at  its  external  angles,  suffice  to  easily  distinguish 
the  four  European  species  of  Atiopheles  larvte  known  to 
him,  and  on  comparing  his  figures  with  the  corresponding 
bristles  of  the  larvae  of  An.  liossii,  1  find  that  in  that  species 
too  these  bristles  again  differ  from  any  of  those.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  difference  between  the  bristles  of  An. 
Rossii,  as  compared  with  those  of  An.  superpictus,  is  very 
marked,  and  is  alone  quite  sufficient  to  set  at  rest  any 
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doubts  as  to  the  absolate  diBtinctness  of   the  species  in 
question. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  variety  of  other 
compound  bristlee,  notably  those  of  the  swimming  fans, 
which  might  be  made  use  of  in  distinguishing  species,  bat, 
with  the  above  exception,  we  can  go  no  further  than  the 
recognition  of  genera,  and  of  some  even  of  these  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  the  larvte. 


Rutii         A^i^e/kt.  SiuKii.         ^acid^omu.       Ji^bMa&t 


FiQ,  19. — The  median  and  angulftr  bristles  ol  the  fore  mat^n  of  the 
oljpeus  of  five  species  of  Anopheles.  Copied  from  Grassi,  with  tbe  exception 
of  the  figure  of  the  briEties  of  An.  Boitii.     (OriginaJ.) 

Of  the  larvse  of  Megarhina,  Psorophora,  and  Mucidus  we 
know  nothing.  Those  of  Uranoia:Hia  are  said  by  Dr.  Lutz 
to  have  a  very  short  syphon,  and  to  look  much  like  those  of 
Anopheles,  resting  in  the  water  in  an  oblique  position.  In 
Mr.  Theobald's  new  genus  Stegomyia,  S.  pseudotaniatus 
and  S./asciatus  certainly  have  very  short  syphons,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  in  a  larva  I  met  with  in  Allahabad  in 
August,  and  which,  though  I  was  unable  to  breed  out,  was 
almost  certainly  that  of  S.  gubematoris ;  so  that  probably 
the  larvce  of  this  genus  are  characterised  by  the  possession 
of  short  breathing  tubes.  The  same,  however,  is  the  case 
with  certain  Culices,  notably  of  C.  pulchriventer,  the  syphon 
of  which  is  no  larger  than  one  of  its  anal  tubercles. 

The  larvEB  of  all  the  CulicidtB  are  aquatic,  and  are 
encephalous,  i.e.,  have  a  well-developed  head.  When  just 
hatched,  the  larvse  are  of  just  sufficient  size  to  be  easily 
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seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  are  at  this  sti^e  so  transparent, 
that  almost  all  details  of  their  anatomy  can  be  made  out  in 
the  living  larva  placed  ander  the  microscope  in  a  little 
water.  If  all  superfluous  water  be  carefully  removed  from 
beneath  the  cover,  by  means  of  a  strip  of  absorbent  paper, 
so  as  to  slightly  press  upon  without  crushing  the  larva,  its 
naturally  vivacious  movements  will  be  sufficiently  restrained 
to  admit  of  its  being  observed  at  leisure. 

The  larvte  are  easily  recognised  by  their  vivacious 
wriggling  movements,  as  minute  worm-like  bodies,  with  a 
disproportionately  large  bead  with  a  pair  of  prominent  black 
eyes,  and  at  first  sight  what  appears  to  be  a  vertically  bifur- 
cated tail.  Being  quite  unprovided  with  legs,  they  swim  by 
means  of  the  strokes  of  a  tail  armed  with  large  expansions 
of  bristles.  When  more  closely  examined,  it  is  seeu  that, 
like  the  adult  insect,  it  consists  of  three  well-defined 
regions,  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  Commencing  with 
the  head,  it  is  seen  to  be  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  thorax, 
but  considerably  wider  than  the  abdomen,  and  forms  a 
truncated  cone,  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  separated  from 
the  thorax  by  a  distinct  sulcus.  It  is  ornamented  on  the 
dorsum  with  several  patches  and  lines  of  pigment,  the 
arrangement  of  which,  however,  is  not  very  constant ;  and 
at  the  broadest  part  laterally  are  placed  the  two  large 
eyes.  It  is  further  ornamented  m  various  places  with  tufts 
of  strong  bristles,  the  structure  of  which  is  often  very 
complex. 

From  two  slight  prominences  a  little  iu  front  of  the 
eyes  spring  the  antenna,  and  projecting  from  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  border  of  the  head  may  be  seen  a  complex 
arrangement  of  bristles  springing  from  the  upper  lip  and 
mouth  parts. 

The  greater  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is 
formed  by  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  third  metamere.  In 
front  of  this  is  the  clypeus  or  dorsal  plate  of  the  second 
metamere,  a  short  but  broad  plate,  with  a  shallow,  curved 
indentation  in  front,  while  laterally  it  is  armed  with  a  pair 
of  incurved  tufts  of  bristles  which  form  what  Meinert  (De 
!BncephaIe  Mygelarver)  speaks  of  as  a  whorl,  or  rotatory 
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organ ;  as  he  believes  that  it  is  by  the  vibrations  of  these 
bristles  that  nutritive  particles  are  directed  into  the  month. 
Anterior  again  to  the  clypeus  is  a  small,  ronnded,  median 
prominence,  the  labrum  or  dorsal  plate  of  the  first 
metamere. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  placed  laterally,  forming  a  sector 
of  abont  150°,  and  close  behind  them  may  be  distinguished 
a  minute  ocellus,  generally  of  oval  form.  The  antennae 
spring  from  the  antero-extemal  corners  of  the  third  meta- 
mere, and  form  a  pair  of  short,  curved  horns,  fairly  freely 
movable  on  their  basal  articulation  with  the  head,  but 
elsewhere  rather  rigid.  The  greater  part  of  the  organ 
consists  of  a  rather  stent  basal  joint,  which  is  provided  at 
the  inner  side  of  its  distal  extremity  with  a  tuft  of  strong, 
compound  bristles. 

The  next  joint  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  basal, 
and  is  distally  armed  with  a  few  long,  stiff  bristles,  while, 
like  the  basal  joint,  it  is  beset  throughout  its  length  with 
stiff,  short  spines.  The  last  portion  of  the  antenna  or 
fiagellum  is  very  minute,  although  there  are  indications 
that  it  is  in  reality  composed  of  three  very  short  articula- 
tions. Besides  the  flagellum  there  are  also  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  second  joint  two  peculiarly-formed  processes 
or  jointed  hairs,  which  are  almost  certainly  sense  organs  of 
some  sort,  and  are  most  probably  olfactory  organs. 

In  general  form  the  thorax  forms  a  sort  of  six-aided  box, 
and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  head  in  all  dimensions. 

Although  no  sutures  can  be  distinguished  on  its  surface, 
its  division  into  its  three  component  segments  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  its  outline,  and  by  three  pairs  of  lateral  tufts 
of  bristles,  which  are  longer  and  stouter  than  those  of  any 
other  region  of  the  body.  The  component  hairs  of  these 
tufts  are  all  compound,  each  being  clothed  throughout  its 
length  with  filaments  of  considerable  proportional  length ; 
and  each  tuft  springs  from  a  nipple-shaped  tubercle,  which 
appears  to  be  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary 
movement,  though,  from  its  position,  it  is  obviously  not 
the  rudiment  of  a  leg.  These  tufts  appear  to  act  by  way 
of  lateral  keels,  whereby  the  larva  is  maintained  in  any 
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position  without  being  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  strokes  of  the  tail.  In  addition  to 
these  principal  tufts,  other  smaller  bat  also  pedunculated 
tnfts  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  terga  of  the  segments, 
the  characters  of  which  should  be  accurately  noted  in 
describing  species,  as  it  is  probable  that  their  form,  number 
and  position,  may  yield  good  speciBc  characters.  The  great 
preponderance  of  the  mesothoracic  segment  is  already  well 
marked,  though  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  im^o. 

Proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  living  larva,  the 
first  thing  that  catches  the  eye  in  the  thorax  are  four  pairs 
of  what  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  pigment  spots.  A  little 
watching,  however,  suffices  to  show  that  these  are  not  really 
external  markings,  but  internal  organs  seen  through  the 
transparent  carapace,  and  that  their  position  is  constantly 
altering  nnder  the  action  of  the  surrounding  thoracic 
mnscles,  and  of  the  pulsations  of  the  dorsal  vessel.  Ex- 
amined with  a  somewhat  higher  power,  they  are  seen  to  be 
glandular  bodies  of  a  sacular  form,  lined  with  secretory 
cells,  their  cavities  being  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  holding  in 
suspension  a  quantity  of  deep  brown  grcuiular  matter.  These 
glands  are  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine, 
and  are  probably  hepatic  in  function.  In  the  dead,  or 
preserved  and  mounted  larva,  they  soon  become  invisible, 
owing  to  the  discharge  of  the  contained  brown  matter  into 
the  intestine. 

These  glands  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  an  internal  and 
an  external,  the  former  of  which  consists  of  two  glands 
placed  80  closely  together  as  often  to  look  like  a  single 
mass,  and  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  close 
to  the  intestinal  canal.  The  other  two  pairs  are  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  intestine,  in  the  corners  of  the  pro- 
and  metathorax  respectively.  In  the  middle  line  the  dorsal 
vessel  can  be  seen  pulsating,  the  action  being  rather  that 
of  a  peristaltic  wave  than  a  true  systole,  the  heart  being 
here  a  long,  valved  tube,  corresponding  rather  to  an  aorta 
than  to  a  heart  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

More  or  less  in  the  middle  line,  too,  its  coarser  image 
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often  obliterating  that  of  the  delicate,  superjacet  dorsal 
vessel,  is  the  stomach,  or  chylific  ventricle,  its  opacity 
varying  with  the  fulnesB  of  ita  contents;  and  on  either 
side  may  be  seen  the  dilated  thoracic  portions  of  the 
respiratory  tracheiB,  which  are  easily  distingnishable  by  the 
spiral  thickening  of  their  chitinous  lining,  while  branches 
of  the  tracheal  system  to  the  varioue  off^ans  can  be  traced 
in  various  directions. 

The  abdomen  is  between  three  and  four  times  as  long 
as  the  thorax,  but  narrower,  and  consists  of  nine  segments, 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  large  tuft  of  bristles  as  well 
Bs  with  numerous  hairs,  either  single  or  grouped,  on  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces.  The  cardiac,  intestinal,  and 
respiratory  tubes  can  all  be  traced  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  and  the  Malpbigian  tubes,  and  other  intestinal 
appendages,  can  all  be  made  out,  as  the  larva  takes  favour- 
able postures.  The  nervous  system,  however,  is  completely 
hidden,  and  owing  to  its  transparency  during  life,  cannot 
be  seen  even  if  the  animal  he  placed  in  the  supine  position. 

In  the  genera  Culex  and  Mochlonyx,  there  springs  from 
the  dorsum  of  the  eighth  segment  a  large  process,  at  least  as 
wide  and  generally  about  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
remaining  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  into  this  the  two 
main  respiratory  trunks  can  easily  be  followed,  and  are  seen 
to  open  at  its  extremity  by  means  of  curiously  guarded  open- 
ings. At  the  root  of  this  breathing  horn  are  a  pair  of  rather 
short  but  dense  tufts  of  hairs.  The  last  segment  contains 
the  rectum  and  carries  the  anal  tubercles,  the  anus  being 
placed  almost  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  body,  but  rather 
towards  its  ventral  aspect.  Around  the  opening  are  two 
pairs  of  delicate,  leaf-like  expansions,  each  furnished  with 
a  branching  twig  of  trachea,  the  lower  pair  being  some- 
what the  larger.  They  probably  act  as  gills,  and  subserve 
respiration  during  the  periods  when  the  larva  is  completely 
submerged,  which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  are  often 
somewhat  protracted.  On  either  side,  too,  but  originating 
a  little  in  front  of  these  anal  tubercles,  are  a  pair  of  large 
dense  tufts  of  compound  haurs,  which  are  employed  in 
Bwimming  much  in  the  same  way  as  &  fish's  tail,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  form  an  expansion  of  similar  shape. 
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The  interna)  organs  are  of  typically  insect  plan,  and 
will  be  most  easily  anderstood  by  considering  each  system 
separately. 

Digestive  Syst&m. — Apart  from  the  gnathites  or  foot-jawB, 
which,  although  of  the  ordinary  masticatory  type  are  rather 
complex  organs,  the  inteBtioal  canal  is  of  the  simplest  form, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  oesophagus,  which  leads  into  a  wide, 
perfectly  straight  tube,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  stomach, 
which  extends  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment. 
Into  its  thoracic  end  open  the  ducts  of  the  hepatic  glands, 
which,  when  examined  in  section,  are  seen  to  be  broad 
crypts  communicating  with  the  stomach  by  bo  wide  an 
opening  as  to  almost  appear  aa  diverticulae ;  and  into  its 
distal,  where  the  tube  contracts  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rectnm,  open  the  five  Malpblgian  tubules,  which  are 
slender  tabular  glands,  differing  in  no  way  from  those  of  the 
adult.  Lying  close  to  the  oesophagus  in  the  head  are  the 
two  salivary  glands,  hut  they  are  not  easy  to  demonstrate, 
except  in  section,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  rectal 
glands,  which  lie  beside  the  rectum  in  the  last  segment. 
The  mouth  parts  consist  of  an  upper  lip  or  labrum,  in  the 
form  of  a  convex  crenated  plate,  armed  with  numerous 
baira,  and  a  longer  and  narrower  lower  lip,  or  labium,  of 
somewhat  similar  structure.  Between  these  are  placed  the 
two  pairs  of  foot-jaws,  the  mandibles  above  and  the  maxillse 
below.  Each  mandible  consists  of  a  somewhat  pyriform 
plate,  the  wider  end  of  which  forms  an  articulation  with  the 
lateral  structures  of  the  mouth  ;  while  the  narrower  end  is 
formed  into  a  rather  complex  set  of  dentations  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  anterior  of  which  are  small  and  claw-like, 
and  mainly  adapted  for  holding  the  prey,  while  the  hinder 
set  are  better  adapted  for  cutting  and  crushing.  The 
appendage  is  further  provided  with  brushes  of  peculiarly 
formed  hairs,  and  bas,  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border,  two  large  jointed  processes  or  hairs,  which  probably 
aie  tactile  or  gustatory  in  function.  The  maxilla  is  a  plate 
of  somewhat  quadrangular  outline,  the  anterior  border 
being  curved  and  its  corners  rounded  o£E.  It  is  richly  pro- 
vided with  hairs,  some  of  which  have  a  curiously  compound 
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structure,  and  from  its  inner  and  posterior  comer  there 
projects  a  short,  three-jointed  maxillary  palp  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  cone,  the  extremity  of  which  is  armed  with 
minute  spines.  The  above  description  should  BuMce  to 
enable  the  dissector  to  recop^nise  the  various  parts,  but  it 
would  be  wasted  labour  to  enter  into  minuter  detail  in  a 
general  description,  as  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  differ  somewhat  in  the  various  species,  and 
the  miiiutiEe  will  best  be  studied  by  teazing  out  the  parts 
from  the  head  of  whatever  larva  happens  to  be  available, 
with  needles,  under  the  simple  microscope. 

Bespiratory  System. — This  is  very  highly  developed  in 
these  larvse,  and  presents  many  peculiarities  which  differ 
widely  in  the  different  genera ;  and  hence  the  remarks 
below  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  Culex  only.  The  two 
main  longitudinal  trachea  are  in  all,  however,  of  such  large 
size  that  they  may  be  considered  rather  as  elongated  air 
sacs  than  as  mere  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  air  to  the 
tissues. 

Doubtless  they  serve  a  double  function ;  namely,  as 
receptacles  for  the  storage  of  air  for  use  during  periods  of 
complete  immersion,  and  as  hydrostatic  organs  to  secure  a 
proper  degree  of  buoyancy.  It  is  only  the  two  main  longi- 
tudinal trunks  that  are  so  largely  developed,  the  remainder 
of  the  tracheal  system  being  of  no  more  than  the  usual 
complexity  in  organisms  of  this  sort.  Each  of  these  main 
trunks  commences  quite  abruptly  in  the  prothorax,  and, 
rapidly  increasing  in  diameter,  attains  its  largest  dimen- 
sions in  the  mesothorax,  where,  in  some  species,  e.g.,  in  C. 
nemorosus,  there  is  a  marked  local  dilatation ;  in  C.  pipiens, 
however,  there  is  no  mesotboracic  dilatation,  and  the  tube 
remains  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  abdomen  to  its  termination  at  the  end  of  the 
peculiar  dorsal  process  of  the  eighth  segment.  The  anas> 
tomoses  between  the  two  main  stems  are  trifling,  there 
being  only  two  transverse  connections  placed  in  the  pro- 
and  mesothorax  respectively  before  the  tubes  have  attained 
their  maximum  diameter.  The  anterior  of  these  two  cross- 
branches  is  considerably  the  larger,  and  immediately  in 
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front  of  it,  each  tmnk  Bplite  ap  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  enter  the  head  and  are  distributed  to  the  variouB 
organs  contained  in  it.  The  large  anterior  cross  branch 
fjrives  off  no  branches,  but  the  hinder  one  supplies  some 
twigs  to  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  the  hepatic 
glands. 

In  the  larvsa  of  An.  Bossii,  however,  and  presamably  of 
other  species  of  that  genus,  the  commuuication  between  the 
two  main  trunks  is  extremely  free,  as  not  only  are  they 
continaed  beyond  the  end  of  the  thoracic  dilatation  to  unite 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line  in  the  form  of  an  arch  of 
nearly  uniform  diameter,  bat  a  smaller  anterior  branch 
unites  with  its  fellows  to  form  a  second  concentric  arch,  of 


I   troDt,  to  ehow  the 


bat  little  less  calibre.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
figure,  each  arch  gives  off  eight  branches,  which  anastomose 
with  each  other  to  form  a  series  of  loops,  four  on  each  side, 
those  of  the  larger  arch  being  directed  tangentially,  while 
those  of  the  smaller  run  forwards  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  transverse  branches  described  above,  there  are  no  less 
than  four  channels  of  communication  between  the  main 
trojiks  of  opposite  sides. 

From  each  of    the  main  trunks  in  the   thorax  there 
issae  also  three  rather  large  branches,  one  for  each  seg- 
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ment,  ^ich  divide  up  into  branches  that  pass  to  the  con- 
masclea  and  viscera.  Between  these  lateral  thoracic 
branches  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  any  longitudinal 
communication  ;  but  like  the  lateral  abdominal  branches  they 
extend  as  pervious  tubes  uearly  to  the  skin  of  the  larva,  and 
are  continued  to  the  latter  as  an  impervious  chitinous  cord, 
aorrounded  by  true  dermic  tissue,  to  actually  blend  with  the 
external  chitinous  covering  of  the  larva.  In  the  abdominal 
region  the  arrangement  is  essentially  the  same,  only  here 
there  is  a  continuous  longitudinal  anastomosis  between  the 
lateral  branches,  one  of  which  issues  from  the  main  trunk 
of  all  but  the  last  segment,  and  after  a  short  course  divides 
into  three  main  branches — an  anterior  to  anastomose  with 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  lateral  trachea  of  the  segment 
in  front  of  it,  a  posterior  to  communicate  with  that  behind 
it,  and  a  continuation,  which  after  distributing  branches 
of  air  supply  is  continued  to  the  skin,  first  as  a  pervious 
tube  and  then  as  an  impervious  cord,  exactly  as  in  the 
thorax.  These  cords  represent  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
segmental  stigmatic  trunks  of  the  imago,  and  it  is  by 
their  agency  that  the  discarded  lining  of  the  portion  of  the 
tracheal  system  belonging  to  the  segment  is  withdrawn 
from  the  body  whenever  the  larva  undergoes  its  periodical 
change  of  skin.  From  these  three  principal  segmental 
branches  there  issue  branchlets  which  carry  air  to  the 
various  muscles  and  viscera  of  the  segment.  These  lateral 
stigmatic  cords  can  best  be  studied  in  the  abdominal  region ; 
and  if  a  cast  skin,  such  as  will  be  found  fioating  in  abund- 
ance OD  the  surface  of  any  vessel  in  which  larvae  are  kept, 
be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  longi- 
tudinal air  sac  has  broken  up  into  segmental  lengths,  and 
that  each  piece  is  attached  by  its  cord  to  the  skin  of  the 
corresponding  segment ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  the  outer  skin  but  the  whole  of  the  lining  of  the 
tracheal  system  is  thrown  off  at  each  ecdysis.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  peculiar  dorsal  horn  of  the  eighth  segment 
remains  to  be  described.  Each  of  the  two  main  stems 
passes  up  through  it  separately,  to  end  in  a  pair  of  stigmata 
at  its  extremity,  whose  openings  are  considerably  smaller 
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tban  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  circular  plate  supported  by  chitinoua  rayg.  The 
mechanism  by  which  these  openings  are  protected  from 
the  entry  of  water  is  rather  complex  and  consists  of  a  sort 
of  valve,  formed  by  6ve  fiap-like  lobes  at  tbe  end  of  the 
process.  These  flaps  consist  of  two  pairs  and  a  smalt 
unpaired  lobe,  the  larger  of  the  two  pairs  being  placed 
opposite  the  small  unpaired  one.  Between  the  two  air 
tubes  and  around  them  are  a  number  of  muscular  strands, 
which  originate  in  tbe  eighth  segment  and  extend  through 
the  process  to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  Saps,  bo 
that,  when  they  contract,  the  stigmata  are  drawn  down 
somewhat  within  the  process,  and  the  valves  close  over 
them. 

Vascular  System. — This  consists  of  a  delicate,  long,  wide 
tube,  which  extends  along  tbe  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body, 
from  the  hinder  part  of  tbe  head  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  Its  strncture  is  so  delicate  that,  except  in  the 
living  larva,  where  its  shape  and  position  can  be  followed  by 
its  movements,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out.  It 
consistB  essentially  of  a  long,  thin-walled  tube,  with  valvular 
constrictions  opposite  tbe  incisurce,  communicating  freely 
with  the  perivisceral  spaces  by  means  of  cribriform  aper- 
tures, which,  however,  are  anything  but  easy  to  demonstrate. 
There  is  no  system  of  peripheral  vessels  at  all  comparable 
with  those  of  the  higher  animals,  the  function  of  the  organ 
being  to  keep  in  motion  the  perivisceral  fluid,  which  is 
tbns  kept  flowing  over  the  tracheie,  which  lie  free  in  tbe 
perivisceral  spaces  between  the  various  organs  and  tissue 
elements.  It  acts,  in  fact,  rather  as  a  churn  than  as  a 
pamp.  In  front  of  tbe  thorax  it  extends  as  a  narrower 
vessel  into  the  bead,  and  this  portion  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  "  aorta,"  but  I  look  upon  this  term  as  a  misnomer, 
as,  save  in  diameter,  the  extension  differs  in  no  way  from 
the  rest  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  is  quite  unprovided  with 
branches,  and  appears  at  its  anterior  end  to  lose  itself  in 
the  general  interstitial  lymph  spaces  of  the  head.  Tbe 
circulating  fluid  is  colourless  and  contains  but  few  cellular 
elements,  those  that  are  present  being  of  the  nature  of 
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leacocytes,  so  that  while  fulfilling  the  functions  of  both, 
the  fluid  13  reither  of  the  nature  of  lymph  than  blood. 

Nervous  System. — The  demonstration  of  the  nervous 
system  can  only  be  made  by  dissection,  as  its  elements  are 
too  delicate  to  be  distinjifuished  from  the  overlying  intestine, 
even  in  the  supine  position,  and  for  this  purpose  specimens 
hardened  in  alcohol  ate  best.  Even  thus  it  is  not  aJtogether 
easy  to  follow  out  any  length  of  the  chain,  and  for  those 
who  will  be  satisfied  to  examine  a  closely-allied  larva,  it  is 
recommended  to  dissect  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Ephemerida, 
in  which  the  nerve  cord  can  be  separated  with  singular  ease. 
These  larvce  are  very  common  in  grassy  pools  and  small 
running  streams,  and  may  be  recognised  by  their  long 
caudal  bristles,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  possess- 
ing a  long  forked  tail.  When  one  has  become  accustomed 
to  what  to  expect  to  see  by  practice  on  these  easier  subjects, 
it  will  be  found  easy  enough  to  teaze  out  the  nerve  cord  in 
Culex  larv£B.  In  the  head,  however,  this  is  scarcely  practic- 
able by  the  method  of  teazing,  and  sectionising  must  be 
reaorted  to.  Taking  the  young  larva  as  a  type,  a  pair  of 
ganglia  can  be  demonstrated  for  each  segment,  and  on 
emerging  from  the  thorax  the  lateral  cords  separate  to  pass 
backwards  across  the  oesophagus,  to  combine  behind  it  in 
the  large  superoesophageal  ganglion  or  brain.  From  this 
mass  filaments  are  given  off  to  the  eyes  and  antennfe,  and 
from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  ganglia  of  the  segmental  chain, 
fibres  pass  to  the  corresponding  muscles  and  to  the  peri- 
phery, sensory  filaments  having  been  actually  traced  into 
the  bases  of  the  hairs.  At  the  time  of  pupation  the  location 
of  the  ganglia  undergoes  changes  of  startling  rapidity. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  notes  that  in  a  few  minutes  prior 
to  the  escape  of  the  pupa  from  the  larval  skin  the  first 
abdominal  ganglia  come  to  lie  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  during  pupal  life  the  changes  are  equally 
rapid.  In  four  days  the  fore-brain  increases  tenfold  in 
bulk,  the  first  abdominal  ganglia  fuse  with  the  three 
thoracic  pairs,  and  about  the  same  period  the  eighth  pair 
shift  forward  and  fuse  Mith  the  seventh  ganglia,  and  in 
the    2 ,  but  not  in  the    <? ,  the  double  mass  so  formed 
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shifts  into  the  sixth  segment.  This  last  alteration  is  per- 
formed with  remarkable  rapidity  during  the  few  minutes 
the  imago  takes  in  emerging  from  the  pupa  case. 

Organs  of  Sense. — The  eye  in  the  encephalous  larva  is 
usually  stated  to  be  of  the  "  simple  type  consisting  of  a 
group  of  ocelli  with  lens  and  retinal  expansion." 

This  sort  of  statement  has  been  copied  from  one  text-book 
to  another  till  it  has  become  stereotyped,  bat  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  neither  lens  nor  retinal  expansion,  properly 
so-called,  and  the  eye  appears  to  be  rather  a  transition  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  compound  eye  of  the  imago,  than 
a  structure  in  any  way  like  the  ocelli  of  adult  insects,  or  the 
eyes  of  spiders  or  molluscs. 

In  full-grown  larvse  of  Culex  pipiens,  the  eyes,  although 
distinctly  separated  by  an  impigmented  gap,  form  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  single  visual  organ,  the  thick  but 
perfectly  transparent  cuticle  forming  an  unbroken  spherical 
curve  over  both  eyes,  and  although  this  is  somewhat  thicker 
in  the  middle  line  opposite  the  separation  between  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  eyes,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the 
form  of  a  lens,  at  any  rate  in  the  optical  sense  of  the  word, 
as  not  only  is  its  internal  limit  formed  by  the  irregular  sur- 
face of  the  pigment,  hut  even  taking  this  as  a  regular  surface 
there  is  so  little  difference  in  the  depths  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  curves  that  any  image  formed  by  it  wonld  fall 
nowhere  near  the  visual  nerve  endings,  but  somewhere  in  the 
animal's  thorax.  If  we  examine  a  not  too  thin  radial  section 
of  the  organ  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  number 
of  conical  masses  of  pigment,  the  combined  bases  of  which 
form  the  inner  boundary  of  the  transparent  cuticular  layer 
of  the  eye,  and  into  the  apex  of  each  may  be  traced  a  fibre  of 
the  optic  nerve  springing  from  a  bilobed  mass  of  ganglion 
cells,  almost  in  contact  with,  but  yet  distinct  from,  the  large 
lobes  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

Selecting  a  thinner  section  we  find  that  each  nerve  fibril, 
shortly  ai^r  starting  from  the  optic  ganglion,  begins  to 
acquire  a  rapidly  thickening  covering  of  pigment  granules, 
and  that  as  soon  as  this  has  become  sufficiently  bulky  to 
merge  with  the  neighbouring  sheaths  of  pigment  to  form 
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the  base  of  the  great  pigment  mass  of  the  eye,  the  fibre 
expands  into  a  spindle-shaped  body  provided  with  a  distinct 
nacleus.  Beyond  this  the  spindle-shaped  body  contracts 
into  a  rod-like  Btracturo,  the  actual  ending  of  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace,  thoogh  I  think  it  simply  ends  in  the 
midst  of  the  transparent  contents  of  the  tabular  visual 
elements  to  be  presently  described.  A  further  examination 
of  radial  sections  shows  that  the  pigment-covered  sensory 
cones  each  consist  of  a  deep  portion  enclosing  the  spindle- 
shaped  bodies,  which  may  or  may  not  be  radial  in  direction, 
and  may  even  be  curved,  and  an  outer  portion  containing 
the  rod-like  nerve  end,  which  is  always  truly  radial.  If  we 
now  turn  to  the  examination  of  tangential  sections,  we  find 
that  the  superficial  layer  of  the  general  pigmented  mass 
consists  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  prolongations  of  the 
transparent  superficial  layer  of  the  eye,  each  enclosed  in  a 
layer  of  pigment,  which  is  very  thick  at  the  surface  and 
becomes  gradually  thinner  as  the  deeper  layer  containiDg 
the  spindle- shaped  bodies  is  approached. 

In  all  sections  that  are  sufficiently  truly  tangential  to 
afford  a  clear  image,  the  contained  terminal  rod  can  clearly 
be  seen  as  a  well-stained  dot  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
transparent  contents  of  the  tube  of  pigment ;  but  whether  it 
extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  tube,  or  ends  some- 
where during  its  course,  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  in  any  case, 
however,  it  extends  along  it  for  some  considerable  portion  of 
its  length.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
terminal  rods  can  receive  only  rays  tbe  direction  of  which 
is  parallel  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  tbe  eye  coinciding 
with  the  transparent  axis  of  the  pigment-clothed  visual 
element,  and  that  such  rays  will  reach  this  end  rod  and 
no  other,  so  that  although  there  be  no  dioptric  apparatus, 
such  as  is  found  in  each  visual  element  of  the  facetted  eye  of 
tbe  adult  insect,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  on  the  con- 
tained rod  (he  pencil  of  rays  entering  each  transparent 
cylinder,  it  is,  nevertheless,  like  such  eyes,  suited  only  for 
mosaic  vision,  and  is  for  snch  a  purpose  only  less  efficient  in 
so  far  as  in  that  a  smaller  portion  of  the  entering  pencil  of 
rays  will  actually  reach  the  end-rod  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
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transparent  cylinder.  Indeed,  to  complete  the  development 
of  the  eye  of  the  ima^o  do  great  alteration  of  the  deeper 
parts  is  required,  bnt  only  the  modification  of  the  trans- 
parent superficial  layer  of  the  eye  into  the  beantiful  system 
of  miniature  dioptric  systems,  one  for  each  end-rod,  which 
forms  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  facetted  com- 


Fia.  15. — To  Iu.nsTBATB  t 


IKY   OF  TBB  ETE  OF  THE   liABVA. 

a,  Radiol  seotion  through  auteKor  part  of  the  bead  of  the  larva  of  Culex 
pipUtu,  caCUng  through  hoth  ayea  and  the  optio  ganglia ;  b,  semi-diagi'atn- 
matio  teproBentation  of  three  of  the  visual  elemeoU  of  ths  above  more  highly 
nugDifled :  e,  portioa  of  tangential  eection  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  pigmented 
portion  of  the  eye. 


pound  eye.  I  have  gone  into  somewhat  more  detail  than 
usual  in  this  point,  because  I  have  nowhere  met  with  any 
account  of  the  visual  organs  of  these  larvae  which  appears 
to  be  based  ou  actual  observation  of  the  family,  most 
authors  being  apparently  content  to  assume  that  their  eyes 
must  needs  resemble  the  visual  apparatus  of  other  and 
often  very  distant  groups  of  invertebrata.     It  is  clear  that 
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in  such  an  eye  the  nioBaic  must  be  a  very  coarse  oce,  and 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  very  near  obj'eotB,  the  impression 
gained  of  their  form  must  be  extremely  fragmentary  and 
ill-defined. 

Hearing. — As  regards  the  organ  of  hearing  it  happens 
that  in  one  member  of  the  family,  viz.,  in  the  larva  of 
Corethra,  an  organ  as  to  the  auditory  nature  of  v?hich  there 
can  be  little  doubt  has  been  studied  in  some  detail.  In 
this  genns  the  larvce  are  so  transparent  that  tbey  are  known 
as  glass  larvBft,  and  hence  can  be  studied  vfith  exceptional 
advantage,  and  the  organ  which  is  situated  in  the  eighth 
segment  is  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Lubbock  in 
his  popular  work  on  the  "  Senses  of  Animals."  In  this  form 
the  ganglion  which  is  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
segment  gives  off  a  branch,  the  auditory  nerve,  which  after 
a  short  course  outward  expands  into  a  small  auditory 
ganglion  from  which  a  sheath  containing  two  or  three 
auditory  rods  passes  outwards  and  backwards  to  the  skin. 

The  auditory  ganglion  and  end-organ  are  further  sup- 
ported and  kept  in  a  state  of  uniform  tension  by  a  ligament 
which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  ganglion  to  the 
skin  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  segment. 

The  organs  of  smell  and  taste  are  probably  situated  in 
the  antennee  and  maxillary  palpi  and  other  parts  of  the 
month  respectively,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  work  on 
this  subject  bearing  on  the  Culicidts  in  particular. 
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PLATE  II. — To  Show  ms  Chuuctrbistics  of  the  Larvs  of 

DirPBBZNT  Gbnbsi. 

Fig.  1, — Th«  larvft  ol  Anophtlti  nuuuIipaTtnu. 

Fig.  2, — Hinder  eztremitj  of  tfae  same,  more  enlarged. 

Pig.  8, —The  Iftrvb  of  Anopheltt  nigripa,  to  show  the  arraDgement  of  l! 

respiratory  syttein. 
Fig.  4. — Pupa  of  Anopheles  macttlipeanU. 
Fig.  5. — One  of  the  natatory  bristles. 
Fig.  6— The  larva  of  Corelhra  plum 
Pig.  7.— The  pupa  of  Coretkra  plm 
Fig.  6.  —Embryo  of  Corethra  piuti 
Pig.  9.— The  larvft  of  llochUmyx  culid/om. 
Fig.  10.— The  pupa  of  Uocktonyz  culidfon 
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TIm  O«ii«rlo  OhanwteFs  of  th*  £>Km  of  tho  Onllolda. 

The  number  of  species  which  have  been  followed 
tbrough  their  complete  metamorphoses  is,  as  already  re- 
marked, very  small.  Id  the  case  of  the  genus  Megarhina, 
I  can  find  no  record  of  any  observation  whatever  on  this 
subject,  while  in  Mdes  the  only  note  met  with  is  one  by 
Osten-Sacken,  on  Mdes  fuscus,  an  American  species,  and  this 
is  of  the  most  cursory  description,  all  that  is  said  being  that 
they  exactly  resemble  the  larvce  of  Culex,  except  that  they 
are  smaller.  Putting  then  aside  Megarhina,  the  larvse  of  the 
various  genera  may  be  divided  into  two  categories,  according 
as  to  whether  they  possess  a  dorsal  respiratory  process  to 
the  eighth  abdominal  segment  or  not.  In  the  first  category 
are  Culex,  jEdes,  and  Mochlonyx  ;  in  the  second  Anopheles, 
and  Corethra.  Amongst  those  possessing  the  respiratory 
dorsal  process,  the  larva  of  Culex  has  already  been  suffi- 
ciently described :  of  Mdes  nothing  more  can  be  said,  and 
of  those  sufficiently  described,  only  the  larvee  of  Mochlonyx 
remain  to  be  described.  I  have  actually  handled  the  larvfe 
of  Culex,  Stegomtjia,  and  Anopheles  only,  and  the  notes 
given  below  are  almost  entirely  a  precis  of  Fr.  Meinert's 
paper,  "De  Encephale  Myggelarver"  (Vidensk  Selsk.,  6, 
Raekke,  Naturvidensk,  og  mathem.  Afd.  iii.,  4). 

Genus  Mochlonyx. — Meinert's  remarks  apply  in  especial 
to  M.  culici/ormis,  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  in- 
vestigations. The  full-grown  larva  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  the  tracbeee  and  air  sacs  often  showing  through  the 
skin  with  a  golden  lustre.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax 
are  several  small,  dull  white  spots,  and  the  pleuree  and 
venter  are  whitish.      After  each  change  of  skin  the  colour 
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18  almost  white,  and  this  hghter  coloration  persists  longer 
on  the  head  and  anal  tnbe  than  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
newly-dresBed  larva  presents  quite  a  distinctive  appearance. 

In  many  points  these  larvae  are  intermediate  in  form 
between  those  of  Culex  and  Gorethra,  but  the  head  is  most 
like  that  of  Anopheles,  forming  like  it  a  truncated  cone,  but 
differing  in  being  pinched  in  in  front  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to 
present  a  pyriform  outline ;  and  seen  from  the  side  the 
difference  is  even  greater,  as  the  tergal  plate  of  the  second 
metamere  is  bent  downwards  and  then  backwards,  so  that 
the  anterior  part  of  the  clypeus  overhangs  the  mouth.  The 
tergnm  of  the  third  metamere  is  cordate,  being  deeply  in- 
carved  in  front  for  the  reception  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
clypens.  Tbe  eyes  are  placed  well  back  un  the  broadest 
part  of  the  head,  and  are  of  oval  form,  with  the  long 
diameter  transverse.  The  antennse  consist  of  a  single 
joint,  are  moderately  long  and  thick,  and  when  at  rest  are 
directed  downwards  so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  from  above : 
they  are  provided  with  several  jointed  bristles,  some  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  antennee  itself.  The  labrum  is 
almost  rudimentary. 

The  mandibles  are  strong  and  trenchant,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  their  teeth,  carry  a  variety  of  simple  and  compound 
bairs,  some  of  which  are  of  very  specialised  forms.  The 
maxillee  are  short  broad  plates,  with  a  sinuous  anterior 
border  and  stumpy,  conical  palps.  They  and  the  lower 
lip,  in  addition  to  ordinary  hairs,  are  provided  with  several 
ranks  of  peculiar  flattened  bristles  with  truncated  dentate 
ends. 

On  the  maxilla,  the  inner  face  of  the  external  sinuosity 
is  provided  with  a  single  row  of  these  peculiar  plates, 
but  on  the  labram,  which  is  transversely  oval,  there  are 
three,  and  on  the  lateral  plate  of  the  metamere,  with 
which  the  maxilla  articulates,  no  less  than  five  rauks  of 
different  lengths.  They  look  as  if  they  were  designed  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  sieve  to  exclude  too  coarse  materials  from  the 
mouth,  but,  as  the  larva  is  predatory  and  subsists  mainly 
on  small  crustaceans,  they  are  more  probably  retentive 
organs.      The  thorax  is  relatively  very  large,  somewhat 
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flattened,  and  no  distinctioD  between  its  component  seg- 
ments is  visible.  The  lateral  tufts  of  balancing  bristles 
which  are  so  marked  in  Culex  and  AnoplieUs,  are  ill- 
developed.  The  abdomen  is  cyhndrical,  slender,  and  of 
nearly  uniform  diameter  as  far  as  the  seventh  segment, 
the  segments  also  progressively  increasing  in  length  up 
to  this  point,  while  the  last  two  are  of  Insignificant 
dimensions.  The  seventh,  which  contains  the  two  large 
posterior  air  sacs,  is  of  very  exceptional  size,  being  at 
least  as  long  as  any  other  two  segments.  The  eighth 
segment,  as  in  Culex,  bears  on  its  dorsum  the  respiratory 
process,  but  this  is  quite  small  as  compared  with  the 
organ  in  most  members  of  that  genus,  and  is  of  conical 
form.  The  ninth  segment  carries  four  small,  slender  anal 
tubercles,  and  a  pair  of  swimming  fans  composed  of  closely- 
arranged,  multi&d  bristles.  The  tracheal  system  is  peculiar, 
combining  many  characters  of  these  oi^ans  in  Culex  and 
Corethra.  The  main  longitudinal  trunks  have  the  same 
course  and  general  distribution  as  in  the  former  genus, 
but  are  quite  small,  the  hydrostatic  function  being  fulfilled 
by  two  large  pairs  of  dilatations  or  air  sacs,  which  are 
situated  in  the  thorax  and  seventh  segment  respectively. 
All  four,  and  especially  the  thoracic  sacs,  are  so  large  that 
they  quite  overshadow  the  rest  of  the  tracheal  system, 
the  main  trunks  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  mere 
communications  between  them. 

The  pupa  closely  resembles  that  of  Culex,  but  the 
abdomen  is  relatively  shorter  and  stouter.  It  may  be 
most  easily  diBtinguished  by  the  disproportionately  large 
size  of  the  seventh  segment,  which  retains  in  the  nymph 
the  proportions  it  holds  in  the  larva.  The  respiratory 
trumpets  are  small  and  somewhat  olive-shaped. 

Genus  Anopheles. — Meinert's  description  refers  in  par- 
ticular to  An.  maculipennis,  with  shorter  references  to 
An.  nigripes.  The  ground  colour  of  the  larva  is  a  light 
yellowish  green,  with  a  dark  brown  stripe  along  the  back, 
which,  however,  is  whitish  in  the  middle  line.  There  are 
also  four  small  dark  spots  on  the  hinder  border  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  segment,  and  six  small  oblique  bands 
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on  the  sides  of  the  other  segments.  In  all  the  Indian 
species  the  larvte  ore  of  a  dirty  brown  colonr ;  with  a  few 
rather  ill-defined  patches  of  pigment  on  the  head  and 
thorax.  In  Anopheles  Bossii  miki  there  are  two  patches  of 
pigment  on  the  dorsum  of  the  head,  which,  combined  with 
the  eyes,  give  this  region  of  the  larva,  when  regarded  from 
above,  a  qnaint  resemblance  to  a  human  skull.  The  head 
is  less  rounded  than  in  Culex,  and  the  constriction  between 
it  and  the  bead  ia  deeper  but  leas  obviona  than  in  that  genus, 
as  it  forma  rather  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  broader  part 
behind,  than  a  sphere.  The  tergum  of  the  third  metamere 
is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  with  the  anterior  comer  cut 
o£f  and  the  point  behind,  and  is  ornamented  in  front  with 
six  plumed  briatlea,  the  outer  of  which  are  the  largest. 
That  of  the  second  metamere  ia  broad  and  short,  and 
carries  at  each  of  its  onter  corners  a  single  plumose  bristle. 
As  in  Culex,  it  is  provided  at  its  outer  part  with  a  dense 
wbotl-organ.  The  lahrum,  which  is  tongue-shaped  and 
crenated  on  either  side,  is  small  and  hirsute.  It  is, 
moreover,  overhung  by  the  clypeus,  so  that  it  is  little  in 
evidence  when  viewed  from  above.  The  eyes  form  a 
band  of  pigment  of  somewhat  pyriform  outline,  with  the 
narrower  end  backwards,  and  on  their  outer  sides  are  the 
small  ocelH, 

The  antennee  generally  resemble  those  of  Culex,  but  are 
armed  with  a  row  of  short,  stoat  spines  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  baaal  joint.  They  carry  also  certain  fan- 
shaped  and  other  specialised  bristles.  The  mouth  parts 
closely  resemble  those  of  Culex,  but  the  whorl-organs  are 
larger.  The  lower  lip  forms  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  a 
few  strong  dentations  on  its  sides,  and  is  prolonged  into 
a  pecuhar  dentated  process,  besides  which,  as  seen  from 
below,  it  ia  partly  covered  by  two  plates  which  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  ventral  plate  of  the  second  metamere, 
which  last  structures  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  in 
the  other  genera.  The  mandibles  and  maxillte  also  closely 
resemble  those  of  Culex,  hut  the  latter  have  a  straighter 
anterior  edge,  and  are  less  cat  off  at  the  corners.  They 
are  fringed  with  bristles,  some  of  which  are  of  a  specialised 
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character,  and  from  their  outer  posterior  comer  tbere 
springs  the  maxillary  palp,  which  is  larger  and  more 
acutely  conical,  and  also  carries  certain  -specialised  bristles. 
Proportionately  to  the  head  the  thorax  is  a  good  deal 
larger,  and  exhibits  three  rows  of  bristles  besides  the  large 
lateral  tufts,  the  posterior  of  which  are  the  largest  in  the 
body,  while  those  of  the  pro-  and  mesothorax  are  of 
insignificant  size.  The  abdomen  is  cylindrical,  and  is 
very  distinctly  separated  into  nine  segments,  which  increase 
in  length  while  they  diminish  in  breadth  from  before  back. 
The  lateral  tufts  of  bristles  of  the  three  anterior  segments 
are  exceptionally  large,  but  the  hinder  ones  are  very  small. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  eighth  segment  are  a  pair  of 
simply-formed  spiracles,  which  can  be  withdrawn  beneath 
a  fold  of  skin  when  the  insect  requires  to  protect  their 
openings.  At  the  same  time,  if  examined  in  profile,  it  is 
evident  that  the  difference  between  the  larvte  of  CuUx  and 
Anopheles  is  really  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  and 
that  although  rudimentary  in  the  latter,  all  the  parts  of 
the  long  syphon  of  Culex  are  really  present,  and  are 
especially  evident  in  some  species  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  already  remarked,  in  some  Culices  the  syphon  is 
very  short.  The  last  segment  carries  the  four  anal  tubercles, 
which,  as  well  as  the  tail-fans,  are  rather  less  developed 
than  in  Culex.  Although  arranged  on  the  same  general 
plan  within  the  body,  the  tracheal  system  is  much  less 
developed,  the  main  longitudinal  trunks  being  of  very 
ordinary  size,  and  quite  without  hydrostatic  dilatations 
in  any  part  of  their  course. 

The  pupa  diEfers  from  that  of  Culez  only  in  the  respira- 
tory trumpets  being  shorter  and  more  squarely  cut  at 
the  end.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pupa  of  Jlfo- 
chlonyz  by  the  fact  that  the  eighth  instead  of  the  seventh 
abdominal  segment  is  disproportionately  long.  In  the 
particular  species  examined  by  Meinert  the  pupa,  like  the 
larva,  is  grass-green,  but  this  coloration  is  not  universal 
in  the  genus,  and  those  of  Indian  species,  like  the  larvae, 
are  brown.  Working  in  Italy  on  the  same  species,  Grassi 
was  unable  to  confirm  Meinert's  statement  as  to  a  green 
coloration,  finding  the  larva,  as  we  do  in  India,  brown.    As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  green  colonr,  when  present,  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  and  stage  of  digestion  of  the  intestinal 
contents.  Hence,  under  certain  conditions,  Meinert's  state- 
ment is  correct,  but  it  cannot  be  called  coloration  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Genus  Corethra. — The  species  examined  by  Meinert 
were  C.  pluntieomis,  and  C.  pallida.  The  larvse  of  this 
genus  diflfer  markedly  from  those  that  have  been  already 
described,  and  resemble  those  of  the  ChironamideB  rather 
than  any  of  the  CuXicidtE.  These  larvse  are  well  known 
as  favourite  objects  for  microscopic  demonstration  of 
"  pond  oi^anisms,"  and  are  generally  known  as  "  glass  "  or 
"crystalline"  larvte  on  account  of  their  extreme  trans- 
parency, which  is  broken  only  by  the  four  darker,  but 
still  transparent,  air  sacs  placed  in  the  mesothoracic  and 
seventh  abdominal  segments  respectively.  The  head  is 
mnch  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  genera,  being 
narrower  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  the  last 
two  abdominal  segments.  Its  hinder  half  is  bounded  by 
straight  parallel  sides,  as  seen  from  above,  but  is  contracted 
in  front,  so  that  as  a  whole  it  presents  the  outline  of  a 
broad-nibbed  pen.  The  eyes  are  small  and  round,  and  are 
placed  well  back  on  the  head,  rather  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  their  sides,  and  behind  each  of  the  large  eyes  is  a  single 
separate  ocellos. 

The  antenme  are  articulated,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  of 
the  pen  and  are  relatively  small.  Each  consists  of  a  single 
joint  with  a  constriction,  followed  by  a  small  node  jaat 
beyond  the  base,  and  is  armed  at  the  en8  with  &ve  large 
bristles,  which  spread  out  like  the  claws  of  a  lizard. 

The  tergnm  of  the  third  metamere  is  rudimentary,  bat 
its  ventral  plate  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  point  of  the  pen,  and  is  provided  about  its  middle 
with  a  sort  of  tubercle,  from  which  radiate  live  pairs  of 
large  bristles,  while  behind  this  are  a  pair  of  peculiar  fan- 
like plates,  the  posterior  border  of  which  is  fringed  with 
fine  hairs.  The  ventral  plate  of  the  second  metamere  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  labrum.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
ridge  in  the  middle,  and  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
flattened  hairs ;  on  either  side  are  a  pair  of  projections 
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carrying  a  Dttmber  of  strong  radiating  bristles,  the  ana- 
logue of  the  whorl -organ  of  the  other  genera.  The 
mandibles  are  very  large  and  trenchant,  and  being  capable 
of  very  wide  abdnction  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
seizing  the  larva's  prey.  The  maxillte  are  two  small,  very 
simple  plates,  and  the  lower  lip  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
represented  as  snch. 

The  thorax,  which  is  much  the  stoutest  part  of  the  body, 
IB  of  fusiform  outline,  and  shows  little  or  do  indications 
of  its  cODsponent  segments ;  both  this  and  the  abdomen 
are  provided  with  only  a  few  small  compound  bristles. 
The  abdomen  is  composed  of  nine  segments,  which  pro- 
gressively increase  in  length  to  the  seventh.  These  are 
of  nearly  equal  width  to  the  sixth,  after  which  the  body 
rapidly  tapers  off.  The  anal  tubercles  and  swimming 
fans  are  small,  hut  round  the  anus  are  four  bristles  of 
much  greater  size.  Bound  the  anus  also  are  several  ranks 
of  peculiarly-shaped  books. 

The  respiratory  system  is  peculiar.  Apparently  the 
function  must  be  entirely  aquatic,  as  in  the  very  young 
larvae  there  are  no  signs  whatever  of  tracheae,  and  even  in 
the  fully-grown  creature  there  are  no  stigmata  or  external 
breathing  apertures  whatever.  In  young  larvaa  all  that 
can  be  seen  are  the  two  pairs  of  air  sacs,  which  are 
situated  in  the  same  positions  as  in  Mochlonyx,  but  pre- 
sent a  very  different  appearance  as  they  contain  no  air, 
but  aie  full  of  serum  and  are  lined  with  a  large-celled 
epithelium  with  prominent  nuclei.  Gradually  with  suc- 
cessive changes  of  skin  the  main  longitudinal  trunks  and 
their  branches  appear  piecemeal.  At  first  they  are  full  of 
serum,  but  as  development  proceeds  they  gradually  fill  with 
air,  which,  however,  must  be  secreted  from  the  blood,  as 
there  is  at  no  period  of  larval  life  any  direct  commmiication 
with  the  exterior. 

The  pupa  in  this  genus  is  distinguishable  by  the  rela- 
tively large  size  of  the  abdomen  and  the  small  dimensions 
of  the  cephalo-thoracic  mass.  As  far  as  its  respiratory 
arrangements  are  concerned,  however,  it  closely  resembles 
the  pupee  of  the  other  genera,  the  breathing  trumpets  being 
well  developed,  with  very  oblique  mouths. 
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PIiATB  m.— To  IixnSTB&iE  Thb  Asatoiie  op  thb  Pupa  (amkb  Hur3t). 

Pig.  I. — Side  view  at  Che  mala  pupa. 

Fig-  2. — VantraJ  view  of  the  female  pups,  parti;  extended. 
Figs.  3-6.— Sucoessive  atagas  in  ths  metamorphoaiB  of  the  epitheUom  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  stomaob. 

Fig.  7. — Sagittal  seotion  of  a  varyjoang  female  pupa.  Ant.  autennn;  Ao. 
aorta;  At.  rasptratory  ayphon;  B.  bnoc&l  ohamber;  CO.  oerebral 
ganglion;  D.  gaetrio  pouob  ;  F.  caudal  fin;  Ft',  femur  of  first  Ug; 
O.  ganglia;  On.  outgrowth  of  "ninth"  segmsnt,  within  which  the 
gonapophyses  develop ;  Hr.  b&l&noei ;  H.  bead ;  St.  heart ;  In.  intes- 
tioe  ;  Lb.  labium ;  Lbr.  labrum ;  Jf.  Malphigian  tubule ;  M.Ap.  ita 
opening  into  the  integtiue;  M8.  meaoitemom;  3ft.  metasbemum; 
Mx.  maxilla  (Qrat) ;  Mxp.  ita  palp ;  NC.  nerre  oommiaurea  and  ventral 
oord;  Oc.  ocellus;  Od.  medium  oviduct;  Op.  oompound  eye;  P.  pco- 
Btamum;  H.  rectum;  S.  aperture  of  salivary  dnct;  SO.  Euboeao- 
phageal  ganglion ;  Si.  larval  respiratory  syphon  introverted  into  the 
eighth  segment;  Sp.  epermatheoa;  St.  stomaoh;  Ta'.  Ta*  proximal 
joints  of  the  tarsi ;  Ti'— ■  tibin ;  TV.  traohea ;  W.  wing ;  I.  II.  III.  i^., 
first  to  eighth  aegments  ot  the  abdomen. 

1  the  Mem.  Owens  CoL, 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

Th«  AnKtomy  of  tb«  Pupa. 

Thb  following  account  is  derived  from  the  late  Dr.  C. 
Herbert  Hurst's  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  published 
in  the  "  Studies  from  the  Biolog.  Lab  ,  Owens  College,"  II., 
1890,  pp.  47,  et  seq. 

The  paper  is  too  full  to  be  reproduced  in  full  in  an 
introduction  like  the  present,  but  is  characterised  through- 
oat  by  the  most  painstaking  accuracy,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  verily  most  of  the  statements  reproduced. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  larval  life,  in  addition  to  the 
visible  head  appendages,  there  appear  eight  other  pairs 
beneath  the  larval  cuticle.  Of  these  six  are  thoracic  and 
two  abdominal.  The  thoracic  pairs  are  three  of  them 
dorsal,  the  future  pupal  syphons,  the  wings,  and  the 
halteres  ;  and  three  pairs  ventral,  the  future  legs.  The 
two  abdominal  pairs  belong  to  the  last  two  segments. 
Those  of  the  eighth  He  in  the  larval  syphon,  and  are  to 
form  the  fins  of  the  pupa ;  the  hindmost  pair  form  the 
outer  gonapophyses  of  the  adult,  which  are  accessory  organs 
of  copulation. 

All  these  eight  pairs  arise  as  foldings  of  the  epidermis 
("hypoderi^ia")  outwards,  and  are  quite  hidden  under 
the  larval  cuticle.  The  antennae,  too,  are  much  larger  in 
an  advanced  larva  than  they  appear  to  be  externally,  as  the 
growing  basal  portion  is  folded,  or  even  telescoped  beneath 
the  unyielding  cuticle.  Towards  the  end  of  larval  life  the 
animal  becomes  sluggish  ;  profound  changes  in  the  mouth 
parts  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  eating,  and  it  floats  with 
its  breathing  tube  at  the  surface.  Shortly,  the  cuticle 
bursts    in    the    thoracic    region,    the    pupal    respiratory 
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trumpets  ate  protruded,  tbe  abdominal  trachese  appear  to 
collapse,  and  the  animal  floats  with  the  anterior  fand 
upwards,  the  new  syphons  coming  to  the  surface.  Tbe 
soft  parts  of  the  old  respiratory  syphons  are  withdrawn  from 
the  caticte  and  invaginated  into  the  eighth  abdominal 
segments  while  the  lining  of  the  tracheal  trunks  breaks  up 
into  pieces,  which  in  the  abdomen  correspond  to  the 
segments,  and  is  cast  off,  with  the  other  larval  exuviffl,  by 
means  of  the  mechanism  that  has  been  already  described. 
The  pupa  which  thus  escapes,  differs  greatly  from  the 
larva.  It  is  in  the  larger  species  a  little  under  1  cm.  in 
length  when  fully  extended,  and  consists  of  a  bulky, 
laterally  compressed  mass,  made  up  of  the  head  and  thorax 
with  their  appendages,  and  of  a  slender  flexible  abdomen, 
which  when  at  rest  is  carried  curled  under  the  thorax. 

In  a  specimen  9  mm.  long  the  thorax  was  2'5  mm.  and 
the  abdomen  65  mm.,  but  the  thorax  appears  much  longer 
on  account  of  the  wings,  which  extend  downwards  and 
backwards  from  its  sides.  The  head  adds  nothing  to  the 
length,  as  it  is  carried  tucked  down  under  the  thorax.  It 
is  broad  from  side  to  side,  short  from  back  to  front,  while 
ventrally  it  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  process,  which  extends 
backwards  under  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where  it  curves  upwards.  This  process  is 
made  up  of  the  mouth  parts,  and  includes  all  the  parts 
represented  alike  in  the  adult  and  larva. 

On  throwing  off  their  larval  chitinous  covering,  the 
parts  retain  their  larval  masticatory  type,  but  during  the 
four  days  of  pupal  existence  the  various  parts  mould  them- 
selves and  develop  into  the  basis  of  the  adult  condition,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  chitin  of  the  adult  is  ready  for  indura- 
tion, they  have  altered  their  form  to  that  of  the  adult 
mouth.  From  the  sides  of  the  epicranial  region,  the 
antennae  run  outwards  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  one 
beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  each  wing.  The  head  and 
all  its  appendages  are  immovable  during  the  pupal  stage. 

The  thorax  is  rounded,  but  somewhat  compressed  from 
side  to  side.  From  the  sides  of  its  summit  arise  the  respira- 
tory syphons,  a  pair  of  conspicuous  organs  whose  position 
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and  form  has  led  to  their  1>emg  termed  horns  or  tmmpets. 

The  wings  are  nearly  flat,  oblong  plates,  arising  behind 
the  bases  of  the  syphons,  and  extending  downwards  and 
backwards. 

Immediately  behind  them  are  a  pair  of  triangular  plates, 
enclosing  the  halteres  of  the  fntare  gnat.  The  legs  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  wings,  but  the  femur,  tibia  and  first 
tarsal  joint  of  the  first  leg,  and  the  tibia  and  first  tarsal  of 
the  second  are  visible.  The  respiratory  syphons  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  narrowed  at  their  bases,  and  curved  forwards 
to  be  attached  by  flexible  membranes  to  slight  prominences 
on  the  sides  of  the  protborax.  Above,  they  are  obliquely 
trancate  and  open,  and  the  margin  is  slightly  notched  on 
the  inner  side.  The  outer  surface  is  marked  so  as  to 
resemble  imbricated  scales,  each  with  a  minute  spine  at 
its  apex.  The  cavity  of  the  syphon  communicates  directly 
with  the  tracheal  trunk  at  its  base.  Pabnen  ("Zur  Mor- 
phologie  des  Tracheen  systems,"  Helsingfors,  1877)  has 
denied  the  communication  of  the  syphons  with  the  tracbeEB, 
and  imputed  to  them  the  function  of  "  tracheal  gills  "  ;  but 
apart  from  the  fact  that  their  dense  cbitinous  structure 
renders  them  entirely  unsuitable  for  tbe  performance  of  any 
such  function,  tbe  reality  of  their  communication  with  the 
tracbete  can  easily  be  proved  by  watching  the  imbibition 
of  suitable  fluids  through  tbe  syphons  into  them.  All  these 
appendages  originate  as  protrusions  of  the  epidermic  layer, 
enclosing  mesoblastic  tissue.  Those  of  the  dorsum  are  all 
at  first  fiat,  wing-like  plates,  but  those  of  the  mesothorax 
alone  retain  this  form  as  tbe  wings  of  the  adult,  while 
the  halteres  become  club-shaped,  and  the  anterior  appen- 
dages become  rolled  up  to  form  the  syphons  of  the  pupa, 
only  to  disappear  on  attaining  the  adult  form.  The  legs, 
on  tbe  other  band,  appear  from  the  first  as  cylindrical 
processes.  They  are  at  first  unjointed,  bat  by  the  end  of 
the  pupal  period  have  segmented  themselves  into  the 
various  joints  of  the  adult. 

The  abdomen  is  flattened  dorso-ventrally,  and  when  at 
rest  is  curved  under  the  thorax.  It  is  jointed  and  flexible, 
and  forms  with  tbe  pair  of  large  flus,  borne  by  tbe  eighth 
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segment,  the  ooly  locomotor  organ  of  the  papa,  the  wings 
and  legs  lying  immovable,  and  even  adhering  to  each  other, 
thongh  they  are  easily  separated  in  Bpecimens  preserved  in 
alcohol. 

Nine  segments  are  easily  recognised  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  Itist  one,  though  it  is  probably  composed  of  no 
less  than  three  condensed  and  highly  modi&ed  segments,  is 
the  smallest.  Each  segment  has  a  chitinous  tergum  and 
sternum,  and  setsB  are  sparingly  distributed  over  them, 
those  present  being  mostly  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  terga. 
Uf  these  a  pair  placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  first  seg- 
ment alone  require  mention.  Each  consists  of  a  triangular 
basal  plate,  articulated  to  the  tergum  by  a  soft  membrane, 
and  dist&lly  divided  into  a  number  of  bars,  which  by  re- 
peated sub-division  give  rise  to  about  a  hundred  aetee,  all 
lying  in  one  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  median,  of  the 
body.  When  at  rest  the  pupa  floats  with  the  tips  of  these 
setie  and  those  of  the  respiratory  syphons  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  the  setsB  probably  assist  in  maintaining 
equilibrium,  as  well  as  serving  as  sensory  organs  for  the 
perception  of  disturbances  of  the  water. 

The  eighth  segment  bears  the  fins,  a  large  pair  of  thin 
oval  plates  about  12  mm.  in  length,  each  of  which  is 
strengthened  by  a  midrib,  which  projects  as  a  spine  beyond 
its  hinder  border.  Beneath  and  behind  them  is  the  ninth 
segment,  a  small  though  probably  composite  segment, 
which  contains  the  anus,  and  is  provided  on  either  side 
and  in  front  of  it  with  a  pair  of  blunt  processes,  larger  in 
the  male  than  in  tbe  female. 

The  digestive  canal  differs  but  little  in  any  stage  of  the 
insect,  the  main  change  being  the  casting  off  of  the  thick 
large-celled  lining  of  the  stomach  and  tbe  substitution  of 
tbe  more  delicate  mucosa  of  the  adult.  The  cast-off  larval 
mucous  membrane  appears  to  be  disposed  of  by  digestion. 
During  this  period  also  is  developed  the  peculiar  chitinous 
dilatation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  already  described 
in  the  adult.  Mr.  Hurst  describes  it  as  triangular  in  section 
with  incurved  sides,  to  the  concavities  of  whose  sides  are 
attached  muscular  fibres  originating  from  the  sides  of  the 
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head,  the  mechanism  being  specially  well  developed  in  the 
female.  The  peculiar  air-containing  sac  already  described 
is  also  developed  at  this  time.  It  is  obvious  euough  that 
the  fonner  mechanism  is  capable  of  being  actively  dilated 
by  mascular  action,  and  may  therefore  assist  in  suction,  but 
it  is  dlEGcult  to  understand  bow  any  one  can  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  ascribing  such  a  function  to  the  latter  organ. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a  long  dorsal  vessel, 
which  is  broad  and  actively  contractile  in  the  abdomen  and 
contracts  into  an  "aorta"  in  the  head  and  thorax.  From 
its  sides  membranes,  the  ales  cordis,  which  serve  to  suspend 
it,  run  out  between  the  eittensor  muscles  and  the  stomach, 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  tracheal  trunks.  Each  ala 
consists  of  a  dorsal  and  ventral  lamina,  and  the  apace  between 
them  has  been  called  the  pericardium.  It  contains  the 
pericardial  cells  and  communicates  freely  with  the  body 
cavity  by  the  spaces  between  the  alee.  There  is  no  distinct 
constriction  of  the  heart  into  chambers,  and  the  paired  oatia 
or  sUts,  which  put  it  in  communication  with  the  "peri- 
cardium," open  backwards  in  the  6rst  segment,  and  forwards 
and  inwards  in  segments  three  to  seven. 

Id  the  space  between  the  alee  cordis  are  also  the  peri- 
cardial cells,  which  are  brown  in  colour  and  arranged  in 
ovoid  masses,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs  in  each  abdominal 
segment,  two  of  which  are  in  its  anterior  and  two  in  its 
posterior  portion.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  is  extraor- 
dinarily spongy  and  contains  numerous  granules  which  stain 
deeply  with  borax  carmine.  The  nuclei  vary  in  number 
from  3  or  4  to  10  in  each  mass,  but  the  boundaries  between 
the  cells  cannot  be  made  out.  The  glandular  character 
of  these  cells  has  been  shown  by  Kowalevsky  ("Biolog. 
Centralblatt,"  ix.,  1889),  their  function  being  probably  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  lymphatic  and  other  ductless 
glands  of  the  higher  animals.  I  reproduce  more  fully  tbe 
histological  characteristics  of  these  mosses,  as,  ahke  from 
their  position  close  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  from  which 
they  are  separated  only  by  the  ventral  layer  of  the  ala  cordis, 
and  from  their  general  appearance  they  might  easily  be 
confused  with  the  parasitic  "coccidia"  of  malaria  recently 
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described  by  Major  Boss,  I.M.S.,  by  &a  observer  aot  per- 
sonally conversant  with  the  appeatances  of  the  two  struc- 
tares ;  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  fiud  descriptions 
of  these  bodies  appearing  in  the  form  of  notices  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  p&rasites  in  the  pupal  stage.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  communication  of  the  disease  among  Mosquitoes 
through  infected  ova  has  already  been  mooted,  and  investi- 
gators working  upon  this  line  should  be  on  guard  against 
this  fallacy. 

The  so-called  aorta  runs  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
dorsal  vessel  forwards,  above  the  stomach  and  oesophagus 
to  the  head,  where  it  terminates  in  an  open  end.  In  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  thorax  the  aorta  appears  as  a  laterally 
compressed  tube,  and  does  not  appear  to  give  off  any 
braDches. 

The  respiratory  system,  during  pupal  life,  undergoes  the 
changes  which  prepare  the  rudimentary  stigmatic  trunks  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  to  take  on  functional  characters  in 
the  adult.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  abdominal  pair, 
however,  none  of  the  stigmata  are  open  except  the  pro- 
thoracic  openings  which  form  the  respiratory  s3'phons. 
These  first  abdominal  stigmata  open  into  the  air  space 
which  exists  under  the  pupal  skin  beneath  the  thorax,  and 
in  which  the  legs  are  undergoing  development.  This  cavity 
must  exercise  a  hydrostatic  function,  and  the  patency  of 
these  stigmata  must  be  in  this  case  necessary  for  the  con- 
veyance of  air  to  the  cavity.  From  the  base  of  each  syphon 
trachese  run  to  various  parts  of  the  body  and  head.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  specially  one  transverse  trunk 
mnning  across  the  thorax  between  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  nerve  chain,  which  puts  the  two  syphons  in  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other ;  and  a  pair  of  longitudinal 
tmnks  running  back  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  and 
giving  off  branches  to  the  various  organs,  and  also  a  branch 
to  each  of  the  future  stigmata. 

The  cuticular  lining  or  intima  of  the  chief  trunks  and 
their  branches  is  well  developed  even  at  the  beginning  of 
pupal  life,  and  has  the  usual  spiral  thickening.  The  tnmks 
connecting  the  stigmata  with  the  main  trunks  are  the  only 
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ones  that  tmdergo  any  marked  cbange.  These  widen  round 
their  separated  and  collapsed  intima,  and  a  new  and  strongly 
thickened  intima  is  developed.  In  the  main  trunks  no  new 
intima  is  formed,  and  when  the  imago  escapes  no  portion 
of  the  intima  is  shed,  saving  the  portions  connecting  the 
syphons  and  the  first  abdominal  stigmata  with  the  main 
trunks.  These  fragments  are,  in  the  case  of  the  syphons, 
well  developed,  and  have  a  fully-developed  spiral  thickening. 
The  portions  connected  with  the  first  abdominal  stigmata, 
though  better  developed  than  the  other  abdominal  branches, 
have  the  spiral  thickening  only  slightly  developed.  The 
terminal  portion  is  beset  with  very  numerous  small  spines. 

Tbe  nervous  system  is  particularly  interesting.  Witbin 
the  short  space  of  four  days,  certain  ganglia  increase  enor- 
mously in  size  by  the  addition  of  cells,  apparently  derived 
directly  from  the  epidermis ;  and  other  ganglia  shift  their 
positions  bodily  and  sometimes  fuse  with  others. 

In  the  larva  each  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments 
has  a  pair  of  ganglia ;  and  yet  a  pupa,  only  half  escaped  from 
the  larval  cuticle,  has  four  in  the  thorax  and  none  in  the 
first  segment  of  the  abdomen.  During  pupal  life  these  four 
ganglia  fuse  into  one  compact  mass.  During  the  first  two 
days  of  pnpal  life  tbe  eighth  ganglia  migrate  into  and  fuse 
with  those  of  tbe  sixth  segment.  In  the  female  the  change 
goes  further.  A  pupa  almost  ready  to  burst  and  give  exit 
to  the  imago  has  still  tbe  arrangement  already  described ; 
but  an  imago  killed  immediately  after  its  escape  is  found  to 
have  no  ganglia  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  segment,  but  in  the 
sixth  segment  are  two  masses ;  the  first  tbe  pair  properly 
belonging  to  tbe  segment,  lying  at  its  anterior  end ;  the 
other  a  double  mass,  formed  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
gangha,  lying  in  the  hinder  end  of  the  segment. 

In  the  male  imago  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the 
advanced  pupa.  In  the  bead  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion 
increases  enormously  in  size.  The  epidermal  ("  hypo- 
dermal  ")  cells,  especially  those  near  tbe  borders  of  the 
eyes,  proliferate  freely,  and  tbe  cells  budded  off  from  their 
inner  surfaces  migrate  inwards  and  form  the  new  cells  of 
the  ganglia.    By  this  process  the  ganglia,  which  at  tbe 
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commencement  of  pupal  life  were  comparatively  incon- 
BpicnoQB,  grow  till  they  almost  fill  the  head,  and  there  are 
places  in  the  advanced  pupa  where  gaugha  and  epidermis 
appear  continuous. 

Dr.  Hurst's  paper  also  contains  some  very  interesting 
details  as  to  the  development  of  the  sense  organs,  especially 
of  the  eyes  and  antennsB  ;  hut  for  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  paper,  as  their  interest  is  mainly  that  of  the 
development  of  these  oi^ans  in  insects  in  general  than  that 
of  the  Culidda  in  particular. 

Reproductive  System. — The  male  generative  organs  of 
the  adult  consist  of  testes,  vasa  deferentia,  "prostatic 
glands,"  copulatory  organ,  with  a  common  pouch  at  its 
base  and  two  pairs  of  gonapophyses.  Of  these  last,  the 
outer  ones  are  a  pair  of  large  forceps  for'  holding  the 
female.  Both  pairs  originate  in  the  larva  and  are  probably 
the  appendages  of  two  segments  now  fused  and  indistin- 
guishable. The  testes  are  a  pair  of  cylindrical  bodies, 
already  present  in  the  larva,  at  the  sides  of  the  intestine  in 
the  sixth  segment.  They  are  chambered  and  the  spermatic 
elements  in  the  binder  chambers  are  more  advanced  than 
those  in  front.  The  length  of  each  segment  is  that  of  the 
segment  in  which  they  lie.  The  vas  deferens  of  each  side 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  wall  of  the  testis,  and  is  a 
very  narrow  tube  running  directly  backwards,  quite  distinct 
from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  but  the  two  are  closely 
bound  together  in  their  hinder  parts  and  they  open  behind 
into  the  common  pouch.  The  prostatic  glands  are  a  pair 
of  elongated  glandular  tubes,  apparently  simple,  but  seen 
in  sections  to  be  double,  though  the  cavities  communicate 
behind  before  opening  into  the  common  pouch.  This 
latter  is  a  dilatation  of  the  ejaculatory  duct  at  the  base  of 
the  copulatory  organ,  which  last  is  perhaps  derived  from 
one  of  the  component  somites  of  the  last  abdominal 
segment,  and  represents  its  appendages.  The  hinder  part 
of  each  vas  deferens  is,  in  some  Culicidtx,  expanded  to 
form  a  vesicula  seminalis  of  considerable  size,  hut  this  is 
not  the  case  in  Culex  nemoralis. 

The  female  generative  organs  are  a  pair  of  ovaries,  the 
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oviducts  uniting  behind  to  form  a  median  oviduct,  a  median 
copulatory  poucb,  and  three  spermathecee  opening  into  the 
last.  They  correspond  ia  size  and  position  to  the  testes. 
The  median  oviduct  is  formed  by  the  inva^^ation  of  a 
region  which  Dr.  Hurst  takes  to  be  tbe  ninth  sternum, 
while  the  anus  opens  at  the  posterior  end  of  what  he  takes 
to  be  the  eleventh  abdominal  somite,  so  that  there  ia  no 
common  cloaca.  This  invagination  is  already  far  advanced 
at  the  beginning  of  pupal  life,  and  during  it  it  grows 
forwards,  keeping  pace  with  the  forward  shifting  of  the 
last  pair  of  ganglia,  and  at  all  stages  lying  just  behind  it 
till  the  final  ecdysia,  when  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  ganglia 
leaves  it  behind.  Its  anterior  end  is,  in  the  adult,  near 
the  front  of  the  seventh  segment.  In  the  youngest  pup» 
three  flattened  invaginations,  the  future  spermathecee,  lie 
on  the  dorsal  wall  of  this  median  oviduct.  During  the 
pupal  period  the  anterior  end  of  each  becomes  spherical  and 
acquires  a  strong  chitinous  lining.  The  anterior  ends  of 
these  organs  remain  stationary  in  the  eight  segment 
throughout.  The  bursa  copulatrix  is  a  dorsal  outgrowth 
of  the  invagination  which  gives  rise  to  the  median  oviduct, 
and  is  a  small  poucb  lying  just  behind  and  above  the  median 
aperture. 

The  pupa  does  not  eat.  It  breathes  air  through  the 
apertures  at  the  end  of  its  syphons.  It  floats,  thorax 
upward,  by  virtue  of  the  large  air  cavity  lying  under 
the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  and  front  of  the  abdomen. 
This  cavity  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  legs,  at  the  sides  by 
the  wings,  and  in  front  by  the  mouth  parts.  It  extends 
up  at  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  halteres,  and  into  it  opens  the  patent  first  abdominal 
stigmata.  The  pupa  is  sensitive  to  light,  and  immediately 
darts  backwards  when  a  shadow  falls  upon  it  suddenly. 
The  movements,  however,  though  very  rapid,  are  devoid  of 
anything  like  steering. 

The  larva  has  to  search  for  food,  but  the  pupa  has 
simply  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  the  direction 
of  its  flight  is  of  little  importance,  though  since  the  move- 
ment is  always  backward  with  reference  to  the  papa,  it  is 
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chiefly  downward  with  reference  to  the  outer  world,  A 
sudden  loud  noise  or  a  very  gentle  tap  upon  the  vessel 
containing  the  pupse  causes  those  at  the  surface  to  dart 
downwards,  but  as  slight  sounds  produce  no  effect  upon 
them.  Dr.  Hurst  concludes  that  the  tremor  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  not  the  sound  itself  is  recognised  by  them. 
The  setce  on  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen  are  probably 
the  organs  by  which  this  movement  is  felt. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Th«  Anatomy  of  tho  Adult  Hoaqnito. 

In  its  anatomy,  the  Mosquito  conforms  to  the  TiBoal 
iDBect  type,  the  body  being  divided  into  the  three  sharply 
separated  regions  of  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen ;  the 
first  accommodating  mainly  the  organs  of  sense,  the  second 
those  of  locomotion,  and  the  third  the  digestive  and 
reprodnctive  organs. 

The  entire  body  is  covered  with  a  chitinoas  integu- 
ment, which  is  thick  and  rigid  on  the  dorsum,  and  over  the 
entire  head,  and  thin  and  elastic  where  it  connects  together 
the  various  rigid  portions. 

This  chitinous  "  ezoskeleton,"  besides  covering  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  sends  inwards  plates  and  trabeculee 
which  form  a  beautifully  intricate  framework  supporting 
the  bases  of  the  legs  and  other  appendages  ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  entire  intrscephalic  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  the  dncts  of  the  salivary  glands  are  hned  with 
the  same  material ;  while  in  the  form  of  the  trachese, 
tubular  involutions  of  this  outer  covering  ramify  minutely 
throughout  every  tissue,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood 
vessels  do  in  vertebrates. 

The  whole  of  the  outer  armour  is  covered  with  appen- 
dages of  various  forms,  the  most  characteristic  of  which 
take  the  form  of  scales. 

These  scales  consist  of  flat  plates  springing  from  a 
narrow  pedicle,  and  differ  a  good  deal  in  outline,  not  only  in 
different  species,  but  on  different  regions  of  the  same  insect ; 
though  in  any  given  species  and  situation  their  form  is  very 
constant,  and  affords  valuable  characters  in  classification. 
Each  scale  consists  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  membrane 
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Beparated  by  an  almost  imperceptible  interval,  and  is 
minntely  ribbed  and  striated  in  a  maanet  that  requires  the 
best  lenses  to  properly  resolve.  Perhaps  the  commonest 
oatline  is  that  of  a  racquet,  but  as  will  be  seen  ironx  the 
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a.  Scale  of  frootal  tuft  of  Anop)ieUs  Eosaii,  x  376  diama.  ;  b,  detail  of 
membraae  of  the  same  scale,  x  about  1,000  diaros.  ;  c,  to  ahon  form  and 
KTTangement  of  the  soales  on  one  of  the  veins  of  the  wing  of  CuUx  faligam 
(Wied.),  X  TSdianiB. ;  d,  to  show  form  and  anraugement  olsoaleaon  margin 
of  wing  of  C.  fatigana  (Wied.),  x  76  diams.  ;  a,  scale  of  nuchal  corona 
C.  hortetuu,  X  1S5  diams.,  after  Flcalbi ;  /,  scale  ol  thoracic  tomentum 
C.  pipUni,  X  IBS  diams.,  after  Fioalbi ;  g,  sc&le  of  alar  margin  of  C.  pipteiu, 
X  SOe  diams.,  alter  Fic&Ibi ;  ft,  goals  of  tbontcio  tomeutnm  of  G.  apathi- 
palpit,  y  IS5  dfama., after  Fioalbi;  i,  scale  from  (he  leg  of  C.  jnjReno,  x  208 
diaJns. ,  after  Fioalbi ;  j,  k,  I,  varioug  forms  at  wing  scale,  kI ter  AtribiUzaga . 
omplifloation  not  stated  ;  m,  last  tarsal  joint  of  C.  pipuns,  f  showing 
1,  empodium,  S,  tarsal  clAwa,  and  3,  Pulvilli,  after  Fioalbi ;  n,  fore,  mid,  and 
hind  tarsal  olans  of  C.  puUhriventer  gp.  n.  3  ;  o,  single  clan  of  fore  leg  of 
An.BtMii,  S. 


above  figure,  they  vary  in  shape  almost  as  greatly  as  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  some  are  bo  long  and  narrow  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  hairs,  which  are  found 
everywhere,  either  interspersed  among  the  scales,  or,  as  in 
the  abdomen  of  many  Anopheletea,  constituting  the  entire 
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Momentum.  Th«  third  cIohb  of  chitinons  appendages  are 
the  tarsal  claws  and  epipoditun,  the  latter  of  which  is 
essentially  a  componnd  hair,  while  the  former  vary  io  form 
almost  ae  mach  as  do  the  scales.  In  the  females  these 
claws  are  usually  of  simple  form,  and  of  no  great  size ;  hat 
in  the  male,  those  of  the  fore  and  middle  legs  and  more 
rarely  those  also  of  the  hind  pair,  are  uanally  propor- 
tionally large  and  armed  with  one  or  more  accessory  teeth, 
and  the  two  claws  of  the  same  leg  may  differ  in  size  and 
form.  Those  of  the  fore  legs  are  generally  the  largest, 
and  the  difference  in  size  and  form  in  the  sexes  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  function  of  those  of  the  male  being  to  grasp 
the  female.  In  many  species,  at  any  rate  of  Anopheles, 
there  is  only  a  single  compound  claw  on  the  fore  leg, 
the  missing  claw  being  apparently  represented  only  by  a 
small  projection  at  one  side  of  its  base.  Varying  as  they 
thus  do,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  the  form  of  the 
claws  would,  if  generally  noted,  be  capable  of  furnishing 
valuable  specific  indications;  but  though  valuable  notes  on 
this  point  have  been  made  by  Ficalbi,  and  also  by  Arrib£l- 
zaga,  information  on  this  point  is  wanting  in  the  great 
majority  of  species,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  properly  make  tbem  out  without  mutilating  a 
specimen  by  mounting  the  lege,  for  the  compound  micro- 
scope tends  to  render  these  characters  not  so  useful  as 
others  for  the  practical  purposes  of  classification.  The  lege 
are  always  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and  in  the  one  or 
two  species  of  the  genus  Sahetkes  of  Desvoidy,  and  of  Mr. 
Theobald's  new  genus  Conchyliates,  the  sides  of  the  tibiee 
or  tarsi  of  certain  legs  are  provided  with  lateral  fringes  of 
long  scales  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  paddle-shaped  expansion ; 
while  in  Psorophora  and  Mucidus  the  entire  legs  are  shaggy. 
The  head  is  rounded,  but  wider  than  long,  and  bears  the 
usual  appendages,  all  of  these  being  represented,  although 
those  forming  the  mouth  parts,  being  modified  to  form  the 
style-like  proboscis,  differ  markedly  from  the  ordinary  insect 
foot-jaws,  and  present  perhaps  an  even  wider  divergence 
from  the  simpler  forms  than  the  suctorial  mouths  of  most 
other  Diptera. 
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Iq  tbie  region  of  the  body  no  sign  of  segmentation  can 
be  made  out,  nor  is  there  any  visible  Beparation  between  the 
dorsal  and  Tentral  chitinous  shields,  each  m  is  foand  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  body. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sides  and  front  of  the  head  are 
occupied  by  the  facetted  eyes.  These  are  always  large  and 
well  developed  and  in  certain  species  may  even  touch  each 
other  in  front  and  nearly  so  below.  Their  anterior  border 
is  usually  somewhat  hollowed  back  to  lodge  the  bases  of 
the  antennee,  so  that  they  tend  to  a  reniform  outline. 
There  are  no  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  snch  as  are  found  in 
the  majority  of  Diptera,  and  though  some  authorities  assert 
that  they  are  present  in  a  rudimentary  form,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  existence  of  any  trace 
of  them  in  the  adnlt  insect,  and  for  practical  purposes,  at 
any  rate,  they  may  be  considered  as  absent. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes  will  be  seen  the 
antenns.  These  are  of  the  moniliforra  type,  and  although 
of  fundamentally  similar  construction,  differ  greatly  in 
appearance  in  the  two  sexes,  owing  to  the  organ  in  the 
male  being  so  richly  provided  with  long,  silky  hairs  as  to 
form  a  pair  of  singularly  beautiful  plumes ;  while  in  the 
female  these  haire  are  less  numerous  and  down-like,  so  that 
the  joints  of  the  antennie  itself  are  plainly  visible,  and  are 
the  portion  of  the  organ  that  catches  the  eye.  In  both  sexes 
tfae  antenuEB  is  typically  formed  of  fourteen  joints,  the  hosal 
one  of  which  is  much  the  largest  and  of  globular  form,  the 
constriction  at  its  base  being  almost  fused  with  the  cephalic 
shield  so  as  to  be  capable  of  little  motion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  this  large  basal  joint  is  occupied  by  a 
soft  but  tightly  stretched  membrane,  and  into  the  centre 
of  this  is  articulated  the  base  of  the  second  joint,  which,  like 
those  that  follow  it,  though  but  little  shorter,  is  not  one- 
gfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  basal  joint.  The  chitinous  wall 
of  the  latter  is  grooved  on  its  interior  for  a  richly-developed 
system  of  nerve  threads,  which  are  symmetrically  arranged 
in  its  lining  membrane  like  the  wires  of  a  birdcage.  The 
structure  of  this  joint  has  been  described  in  great  detail  by 
Dr.  Christopher  Johnstone  of  Baltimore  (U.S.  Quart.  Jovm. 
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Micros.  Science,  iii.,  pp.  97-102),  and  he  coDtencIs  that  the 
entire  antennae  serves  as  an  auditory  organ,  the  atmospheric 
vibrations  being  received  by  the  long  hairs  of  the  antennee, 
and  so  transmitted  to  the  drum-like  membrane  which,  as 
already  described,  closes  the  front  of  the  basal  jcdnt,  and 
thence  through  its  contained  fluid  to  the  nerves  lining  its 
cavity.  According  to  this  theory,  the  anterior  membrane 
is  an  actual  membrana  tympani,  and  the  fluid  within 
corresponds  in  function  to  the  endolymph,  contained  in  the 
cavities  of  the  internal  ear  of  the  higher  animals.  It  has 
been  further  pointed  out  that  the  hairs  of  the  verticils  of 
the  male  Mosquito  respond  to  the  musical  note  given  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  the  female  insect.  Professor 
Lubbock  ("The  Senses  of  Animals,"  p.  115)  seems  to 
regard  with  some  favour  Johnstone's  idea  on  this  point,  bat 
antennm  having  this  form  of  basal  joint  are  not  very  common 
in  insects,  and  if  it  be  really  a  tympanum  it  is  certainly  a 
very  exceptional  arrangement.  The  articulation  between 
the  first  and  second  antennal  joints  is  capable  of  very  free 
motion,  so  that  at  this  point  the  entire  organ  can  be  moved 
to  considerable  angle  in  any  direction,  while  the  extent  of 
mobility  between  the  latter  and  the  succeeding  ten  joints 
is  much  more  limited.  Except  in  the  very  aberrant  Deiiui- 
kerides  cancer,  in  which  the  second  is  eis  long  as  several 
of  the  succeeding  ones,  from  the  second  to  the  twelfth 
pieces  inclusive,  the  joints  closely  resemble  each  other, 
forming  a  moniliform  series  of  short  cylindrical  pieces  of  a 
length  but  little  exceeding  their  thickness.  From  the  base 
of  each  springs  a  verticil  of  hairs,  numerous  (about  forty) 
and  long  in  the  S  ,  and  shorter  and  fewer  in  the  ?  .  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  hairs  in  the  J  are  really 
chordotonal,  auditory  organs,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
respond  to  the  note  of  the  female  wings,  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  male  in  these  insects  to  seek  out  the  female,  but 
the  acceptance  of  this  does  not  involve  that  of  Johnstone's 
theory  of  a  tympanic  function  for  the  basal  joint.  The 
lEist  two  joints  greatly  exceed  the  others  in  length,  forming 
in  the  male,  together,  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  organ.     The  basal  verticil  of  the  penultimate 
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is  well  developed,  but  that  of  the  last  is  ill  developed,  and 
both  are  closely  covered  with  short,  downy  hairs,  and  exhibit 
also  certain  pits  and  specialised  hairs,  which  probably  are 
sense  organs,  olfactory,  tactile,  &e.  For  further  details  on 
the  sense  organs  of  insects,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Lnbhock's  work,  already  qnoted.  Projecting  from  the 
middle  of  the  head  {vide  fig.  13),  below  the  antenues,  is  the 
characteristic  proboscis  which,  although  it  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  merely  a  cylindrical,  trunk-like  projection,  is 
really  a  very  complex  organ,  being  composed  of  no  less  than 
nine  separate  pieces.  The  organ  springs  from  a  sort  of 
groove  OQ  the  lower  aspect  of  the  head,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  flexible  membrane,  which  admits  of  a  certain 
amount  of  protrusion  and  retraction  as  well  as  of  flexion  and 
extension  in  the  vertical  direction ;  the  bases  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  being  furnished  with  sets  of  longi- 
tudinal and  vertical  transverse  muscular  fibres  to  effect 
these  motions. 

In  all  the  Dipiera  the  mooth  parts  of  the  adult  insect 
are  modified,  almost  beyond  recognition,  from  the  obviously 
trenchant  jaws  which  have  been  already  described  in  the 
larva,  and  which  persist,  with  but  little  alteration,  through- 
out life  in  some  orders,  such  as  the  beetles.  During  the 
three  or  four  days  of  pupal  life  a  marvellous  series  of 
changes  takes  place,  whereby  the  masticatory  mouth  of  the 
larva  is  transformed  into  the  suctorial  apparatus  of  the 
adult. 

To  understand  the  dipterous  mouth  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  most  of  the  order,  all  that  is  visible  to  the 
eye  is  the  lower  hp,  the  other  parts  being  hidden,  wrapped 
np  within  it.  Everyone  who  has  handled  a  microscope  is 
familiar  with  the  stock  popular  object  of  the  "blow  fly's 
tongue,"  This  "tongue"  is  the  labium,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  maxillary  palps,  little  else  of  the  mouth 
parts  is  in  evidence,  the  other  foot-jaws  being  but  little 
developed,  as  the  fly  licks  rather  than  sucks  its  food,  and 
the  "tongue"  is  provided  with  an  armature  of  chitinous 
rasps,  not  unlike  those  that  stud  the  lingual  rib,  and  of 
gasteropod  molluscs.     If  now  we  examine  a  horse  fly,  we 
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find  that  the  upper  lip  is  developed  into  a  strong  spine  ;  and 
that,  hidden  between  it  and  the  lower  lip  are  four  short, 
stout  blades,  each  of  which  has  exactly  the  form  of  a  Roman 
sword.  These  blades  are  the  mandibles  and  maxillsB,  and 
are  capable  of  inflicting  a  sharp  bite  or  rather  puncture,  but 
the  lower  lip  remains  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
blow  fly. 


PjO    17. — MOOTH  PABTH  OF  AH  INDIAN  S*HD   FLY   {PhUbotOmUl),  THE  LaBUDII 


a,  labrum;  b,  mandible;  c,  labium;  k,  " by popharjDX " ;  w,  mtud)l»; 
X,  mftxillarf  palp,  that  of  the  left  Bide  being  shonn  bent ;  as  bKbitiuU;  held 
during  life  when  at  niBt. 

If  we  now  examine  the  further  modifled  mouth  of  a 
sand  fly,  we  find  that  the  lower  lip,  though  obviously 
approaching  in  form  to  that  of  the  Mosquito,  ie  still  recog- 
nisably  the  same  organ  as  the  "  tongue  "  of  flies.  The  four 
miniature,  sword-like  blades  of  the  mandibles  and  maxillae 
are  present,  and  almost  identical  in  shape  with  those  of  the 
horse  fly.  There  is,  however,  now  an  additional  median 
organ  lying  in  the  midst  of  this  bundle  of  weapons,  in  the 
shape  of  a  conical  tube,  sharp  at  the  point  and  very  broad 
at  the  base,  prolonged  from  the  mouth  cavity.  This  organ 
is  the  hypopharynx,  and  with  this  addition,  we  have  now 
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represented  ^I  the  parts  of  tbe  highly  evolved,  suctorial 
month  of  tbe  gnats ;  tbe  only  difference  being  that  on 
the  latter  the  parts  are  attenuated  and  elongated  into  tbe 
far  more  efficient,  though  more  delicate,  suctorial  organ 
represented  below. 

In  tbe  Mosquito  the  labium  ie  a  long,  narrow,  grooved 
spine  ending  in  a  pen-like  point,  and  the  lower  lip,  though 
bearing  some  likeness  to  that  of  the  sand  fly,  has  become  a 


Fia  IS. — DuaUM  to  Illcstiutb  the  Mouth  Pabts  of  a  Fbhale 
Moagmro. 

A,  mediBn  month  parts,  uid  gnntbitea  of  tho  left  ude  (their  relative  position 
at  the  base  is  indicated  io  a  purely  arbitrary  wa;) ;  B,  end  of  proboBcia  seea 
from  below;  C,  and  of  probosoiB  Been  from  above;  Z>,  the  same  nitb  tbe  hjpo- 
phatTDX  drawn  away  (o  (he  left — with  tbe  exoeption  of  &g.  A,  after  Ficalbi. 
In  the  above,  a,  labmin;  b,  mandible;  c,  labinm;  k,  hypopharynz;  tu,  maxilla; 
X,  mazillaiy  palp ;  y,  baial  joint  of  marilltB. 

mere  sheath  for  the  other  organs  and  no  longer  bears  any 
resemblance  whatever  to  a  fly's  tongue ;  the  mandibles  and 
maxillee  have  become  simple  slender  lancets,  formed  on  the 
plan  of  the  mediseval  rapier,  with  a  comparatively  thick 
rod-like  back,  and  a  broader  edged  and  pointed  lamina ;  a 
mere  golden-coloured  wire  of  chitine  supporting  a  narrow 
blade  of  tbe  same  material,  so  thin  as  to  be  absolutely 
colourless.  The  bypopharynx  has  undergone  a  similar 
change  and  has  taken  the  form  of  a  delicate  plate,  pierced 
throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  minute  canal ;  the  whole 
of  the  month  parts,  except  the  lower  lip,  being  so  delicately 
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fasbioned  as  to  practically  defy  draughtsmanship,  so  that  they 
can  only  be  represented  in  diagrammatic  form. 

The  npper  lip,  or  labrum,  springs  from  a  bulbar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  front  of  the  face,  placed  between  the  bases 
of  the  antennse.     This  bulb  is  flexible  and  elastic,  and  the 


(o).: 


A,  median  sagittal  section  oE  root  of  proboscis,  showing  (he  entry  of  the 
saJivarj  duct  into  the  floor  of  the  base  of  the  hjpopharynz,  with  the  valvulur 
fold  and  its  musclea,  by  which  (he  duct  ia  opened  and  closed.  B,  transverse 
BectioD  opposite  the  point  of  entry  of  the  salivary  duct,  and  (he  roots  of 
the  palpi.  C,  transverse  section  of  the  proboscis,  near  its  bass.  D,  trans- 
varae  section  of  the  middle  of  the  proboscis.  In  the  above  figures: — 
a,  labrnm ;  6,  mandible ;  o,  labium;  il,  buccal  bulb;  /,  salivary  dnot;  k, 
hypophacyni;  mx.maxilla;  m.al.,  muscle  opening  the  galivary  valve  ;  m.rf., 
muscle  closing  salivary  valve  ;  tiipr.  Ibr,,  protmsor  muscle  of  labrum  ;  m,  rl. 
Ibr.,  retractor  muscle  oF  labrum ;  t.o,,  taste  organ  {?);  q,  traoheie ;  x,  root  of 
palp, 

whole  of  its  median  plane  is  occupied  by  a  fan-shaped 
muscle,  taking  origin  from  its  upper  surface ;  the  Sbres 
converging  to  be  inserted  into  a  thickening  of  the  chitine 
at  the  base  of  the  actual  labium ;  while,  on  either  side  of 
this  retractor,  a  number  of  antero-poaterior  transverse  fibres 
fill  up  moat  of  the  remaining  space.    By  the  action  of  the 
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retractor  muscle,  the  baee  of  the  lEibiiiin  can  be  invaginated 
within  the  bulb,  so  that  its  point  is  withdrawn  behind  those 
of  the  other  month  parts,  while  by  that  of  the  transverse 
fibres,  it  can  he  forced  out  and  extended  once  more  to  their 
level,  or  beyond  them. 

Firmness  is  imparted  to  this  arrangement  by  a  pair  of 
strong  spines,  which  project  from  the  lateral  trabecule  of 
the  front  of  the  head  into  the  bulb.  Beyond  the  bulb,  the 
labrum  becomes  a  strong,  rigid  style  of  a  form  not  unlike 
that  of  a  surgeon's  "  director,"  but  with  a  more  complete 
groove ;  the  transverse  section  forming  at  least  three  parts 
of  a  circle  ;  and  this  incomplete  canal  is  converted  into  a 
tube  by  the  hypopharynx,  which,  throughout  its  length, 
lies  in  contact  with  its  lower  surface.  It  is  through  this 
channel  that  blood  or  other  food  reaches  the  month  cavity. 
The  hypophamyx  springs  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  buccal  bulb,  and  is  a  tubular  organ  with,  at  first, 
a  very  broad  bat  shallow  lumen.  This,  however,  rapidly 
contracts  to  a  minute  tube,  of  about  the  same  diameter  as 
the  salivary  duct,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  continuation,  and 
OD  either  side  of  tbe  tube  are  developed  the  membranoas 
wings,  which  serve  to  convert  the  groove  of  the  labrum 
into  a  tube.  Into  tbe  floor  of  the  broad  cul-de-sac  of  the 
commencement  of  this  tube  opens  the  salivary  duct,  the 
mouth  of  tbe  latter  being  guarded  by  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment, which  serves  as  a  valve.  The  floor  of  the  buccal 
valve  at  this  point  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  chitinous 
plate ;  and  this,  though  of  course  continuous  with  the 
thinner  membrane  near  it,  forms  a  veritable  articulation 
with  a  separate  plate  in  the  floor  of  the  base  of  the  hypo- 
pharynx,  in  which  is  placed  the  termination  of  the  salivary 
dnct.  As  the  rest  of  the  lining  of  the  cul-de-sac  is  dehcate 
and  flexible,  this  plate  can  be  moved  forward  and  back,  and 
is  provided  with  two  special  muscles  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  latter  position  the  mouth  of  the  duct  is  effectually 
closed,  while  it  is  freely  open  when  drawn  forward  by  the 
anterior  muscle,  which,  springs  from  the  chitine  of  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  labium.  Grouped  round  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  hypopharynx  and  tbe  sides  of  the  labrum  are 
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the  four  lancets,  which  are  simple,  rapier-like  blades,  simply 
pointed,  and  tiuprovided  with  teeth  or  serrations  of  any 
kind,  though  a  false  appearance  of  the  sort  is  lent  to  the 
points  of  the  maxillce  by  the  plate  of  their  blades  being 
fibrillated.  The  maxillie  are  usually  stated  to  be  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  con- 
siderably the  stouter,  and  except  in  this  the  mandibles 
and  maxillffi  closely  resemble  each  other.  Neither  pair  of 
lancets  appears  to  he  provided  with  any  special  musculature, 
and  they  are  probably  forced  into  the  skin  simply  by  the 
thrust  of  the  head ;  the  labrum  being  drawn  bock  while 
they  moke  their  puncture,  and  then  forced  into  the  wound 
they  have  made.  Lastly,  the  labium  is  a  comparatively 
stoat,  fleshy  organ,  soft,  flexible,  and  clothed  with  scales 
on  its  outer  surbce,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  other 
parts  so  as  to  form  a  sheath,  open  only  above.  Between 
its  scaly  ventral  surface  and  its  delicate  dorsal  lining  is 
interposed  a  considerable  amount  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
in  which  lie  a  pair  of  tracheae,  and  immediately  beneath 
them  two  large  nerves.  The  labium  ends  iu  a  pair  of  valve- 
shaped,  articulated  lobes,  capable  of  being  moved  by  certain 
special  muscles.  The  function  of  these  lobular  organs, 
which  ore  said  to  represent  the  labial  palps  of  certain  other 
arthropods,  is  probably  to  grasp  the  styles  as  they  pierce 
the  skin,  while  the  stem  of  the  labium  is  being  looped 
down  out  of  the  way. 

The  above  account  differs,  it  may  be  noticed,  from  pre- 
vious descriptions,  inasmnch  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
assumed  that  both  food  and  saliva  passed  through  the 
proboscis  by  the  same  channel ;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt 
of  its  correctness,  which  I  have  verified  by  several  series 
of  sections,  in  both  Culex  and  Anopheles;  and  I  gather 
from  Professor  Grassi  that  he  holds  the  same  view  of 
the  functions  of  the  various  stmctures,  who  I  trust  will 
understand  that  his  priority  in  the  matter  is  herein  fully 
recognised ;  though  he  must  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  salivary  valve,  and  the  other  structural 
details  of  the  above  description. 

A  little  reflection  will,  moreover,  show  that  an  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  sort  is  a  physiological  necessity,  as  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  the  saliva  to  be  forced  down  a  tube 
while  the  food  is  being  drawn  ap  through  it. 

When  the  Mosquito  brings  the  proboscis  into  action  to 
pierce  the  cuticle  of  the  plant  or  animal  from  which  it  seeks 
its  food,  all  these  parts,  eiccept  the  sheathing  labium,  are 
forced  into  it,  while  the  labium  is  bent  down  into  a  sort 
of  loop  which  progressively  narrows  as  the  piercing  organs 
penetrate  more  and  more  deeply.  On  either  side  of  the 
base  of  the  proboscis  may  be  seen  a  pair  of  jointed  appen- 
dages, the  maxillary  palpi.  These  organs  have  been 
described  by  several  authorities  as  labial  palps,  but  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  they  are  really  connected  with  the 
base  of  the  maxillary  lancets  through  the  intermediation  of 
a  piece  which,  in  the  usual  position  of  the  parts,  is  hidden 
within  the  base  of  the  labium.  In  most  cases  the  palpi 
consist  of  five  visible  joints,  but  they  present  great  sexual 
and  generic  differences  within  the  family,  and  require 
especial  notice  in  systematic  work,  as  the  classification  of 
these  insects  is  largely  based  on  their  characteristics. 

Id  some  species  they  greatly  exceed  the  proboscis  in 
length,  while  in  the  genus  ^des  they  are  quite  rudimentary 
in  both  sexes  and  appear  to  consist  of  only  a  single  short 
joint. 

The  head  is  connected  with  the  thorax  by  a  soft  flexible 
neck  corresponding  in  function  to  the  intersegmental  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen,  though  by  some  authorities  it  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  prothorax,  which  allows  of 
a  considerable  freedom  of  movement  between  these  two 
divisions  of  the  body. 

The  thorax  is  the  most  bulky  portion  of  the  body,  as, 
though  bat  little  broader  than  the  head,  it  is  more  than 
twice  as  deep.  It  is  composed  of  three  segments,  but  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  middle  of  the  three,  or  meso- 
thorax,  and  the  fact  that  the  three  are  fused  together  into 
a  single  rigid  mass,  makes  it  not  altogether  easy  to  make 
oat  the  lines  of  division  between  the  component  parts. 
Viewed  from  above,  ahnost  all  that  is  visible  is  the  tergum  of 
the  mesothorsx,  bat  in  some  mosquitoes,  as  in  Psorophora, 
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a  portion  of  the  prothor&x  projects  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
lateral  protuberances,  the  shoalder  callosities  ;  and  on  either 
side  of  the  scutellum,  vrbich  appertains  to  tbe  mesothorax, 
can  be  seen,  even  in  the  extended  insect,  a  portion  of  the 
better-developed  metathorax,  while  in  flexion  the  whole 
width  of  its  tergum  can  be  easily  seen.  Laterally,  how- 
ever, the  three  component  segments  are  easily  distingaish- 
able  by  the  fact  that  each  gives  origin  to  a  pair  of  legs, 
the  coxte  of  which  guide  the  eye  to  the  corresponding 


FlO.  SO.- — p,  prothorax  ;  m,  meGonotum  ;  h,  metaDotam  ;  k,  scutellum 
pp,  propleura ;  mp,  lobes  of  metapleura ;  mtp,  metapleuni ;  «,  s,  i,  tbomctc 
etigHMta ;  to,  root  of  wing  (alter  Arribilzaga}. 

portion  of  the  thorax.  Just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the 
coxa  of  the  front  leg  can  be  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of 
species,  an  oblong  or  oval  scale,  which  covers  the  stigma 
of  the  prothorax. 

The  stigma  of  the  meBothorax  is  also  well  developed, 
and  can  easily  be  seen  just  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the 
wings ;  but  those  of  the  metathorax,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  small  or  not  recognisable.  From  the  propleura  springs 
tbe  coxa  of  the  front  leg,  and  between  it  and  that  of  the 
middle  leg  is  a  comparatively  large  area  of  mesopleura. 
This  latter  is  more  or  less  divisible  into  three  areas,  one 
of  which  carries  the  stigma,  the  second  the  middle  leg,  and 
the  third  and  hindmost  the  wings.  From  the  metaplenra 
springs  the  coxa  of  the  hind  legs,  and  above  it  may  be  seen 
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the  balteres  or  poisers,  a  pair  of  eruall,  club-like  organs, 
consisting  of  a  delicate  stem  terminating  in  a  pear-shaped 
head,  which  represents  the  rudiment  of  the  hinder  wings 
of  other  insects. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  regarding  these 
modified  wings  as  sense  organs,  (or  although  mere  rudi- 
ments, as  far  as  their  original  functions  are  concerned,  they 
are  supplied  by  one  of  the  largest  nerves  in  the  body,  and 
have  been  regarded  by  Keller,  Hicks,  and  BoUes  Lee  as 
auditory  organs. 


PlO.    21.— SEUIDlAORAUUAtlC   DbAWINO    OF   A  TBIKBVBBSB   SECTIOM   OF  THK 

Thokax  op  0.  pipiem  (L). 
a,  kJat  muscleB ;  b,  portion  oi  chitinous  framework  sapporMng  th«  vriug ; 
c,  ooxml  muBcles ;  d,  dorsal  veBsel ;  e,  <BBophagus ;  /,  flexor  of  abdomen ;  n, 
nerve  cords  ;  p,  pneumatic  vesiclea. 

According  to  the  last-named  authority  ("Lea  Balanciers 
des  Dipteres,"  Secueil  Zool.  Suisse,  1885),  the  organ  consists 
of  a  varying  number  of  rows  of  minute  vesicles  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  organ,  each  vesicle  being  perforated  and 
containing  a  minute  hair.  Sense  organs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  variety  of  very  unexpected  situations  in  insects, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  while  the  verticillary  hairs  of 
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the  antennae  of  male  goats  may  serve  as  chordotonal  organe, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  localise  the  whereabouts  of  the 
female,  ordinary  hearing  may  be  snbserved  by  these  peculiar 
stmcttires  at  the  base  of  the  halteres. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  thorax  is  occu- 
pied with  the  powerful  muscles  that  actuate  the  wings,  legs, 
and  halteres,  but  the  detailed  consideration  of  their  arrange- 
ment hardly  lies  within  the  scope  of  a  work  like  the  present. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Dipterous  leg  and  wing 
have  ahready  been  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  on 
the  terminology  of  the  Order,  but  as  regards  their  special 
characteristics  in  the  Culicida,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
former  are  always  proportionally  long  and  slender,  and  that 
the  hips,  or  upper  sections  of  the  coxse,  take  the  form  of 
obconical  processes,  immovably  connected  with  the  corres- 
ponding pleuree ;  while  the  trochanters  are  much  smaller 
and  take  the  form  of  short,  globular,  or  oviform  pieces.  Of 
the  remaining  joints,  the  femur,  tibia,  and  first  tarsal  joint 
are  long  and  linear,  and,  as  a  rule,  difiFer  but  tittle  in  length, 
though  their  relative  proportions  fumish  valuable  specific 
indications.  Not  unfrequently  the  first  tarsal  is  the  longest 
of  the  three.  The  remaining  four  tarsal  joints  taken  together 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  either  of  the  above  linear  joints, 
and  generally  progressively  diminish  in  length,  the  last 
being  often  scarcely  wider  than  long,  and  carrying  a  well- 
developed  epipodium  and  puIvilluB,  and  a  pair  of  claws,  the 
characters  of  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

The  third  division  of  the  body  or  abdomen  is  the  longest 
of  the  three,  but  is  much  more  slender  than  the  thorax.  It 
is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  but  depressed,  being  broader 
than  deep,  and  is  composed  of  nine  segments,  none  of  which 
are  provided  with  locomotor  appendages,  although  the  last, 
bears  a  pair  of  jointed  appendages  which  serve  as  ex- 
ternal organs  of  generation.  Each  segment  is  composed 
of  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral,  rather  rigid,  chitinous  plate,  united 
at  the  sides  by  a  softer  membrane,  in  which  are  placed  the 
stigmata  or  external  respiratory  apertures.  The  anterior 
segments  closely  resemble  each  other,  except  the  first, 
which  is  n  good  deal  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  has  its 
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ventr&l  aspect  devoid  of  any  rigid  eternal  plate,  being 
compoBed  entirely  of  elastic  flexible  membrane.  Tbe  last 
three,  however,  are  shorter  and  diminish  rapidly  in  width  ; 
and  tbe  last  two  are  specially  modified  to  accommodate  tbe 
apertnres  of  the  digestive  and  reproductive  systems,  the 
anus  being  placed  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  tbe  eighth 
segment,  while  the  tergum  of  the  ninth  is  quite  invisible 
in  tbe  usual  position  of  the  insect,  and  all  that  can  be  seen 


3- 

Pig.  as.— Tbasetebsb  Seotion  thbodoh  tbe    Postewob   Past  or  thb 

Abdohek  of  a  Hibbiwatiko  Fbmaui:. 

dv,    donal    vessel ;   pvs,    perlvMculkr    spkoa ;    ov,    ovarj' ;   r,    reatum ; 

m,  Mblphigian  tubes ;  g,  last  abdommal  ganglioo.     x  about  100  diuns. 


of  it  are  two  lobed  appendages,  thickly  clothed  with  hairs 
and  scales,  and  not  showing  any  very  prominent  difference 
in  the  two  sexes.  In  both  they  consist  of  a  pair  of  olive- 
shaped  protuberances,  but  in  tbe  male,  instead  of  ending 
in  a  simply  rounded,  bristly  extremity,  they  have  articulated 
to  each  a  strong  incurved  claw,  by  which  tbe  female  is 
grasped  during  copulation,  the  whole  organ  forming  a 
clasper.  In  the  female  they  are  somewhat  spatulate  and 
act  as  an  ovipositor,  being  held  together  to  form  a  sort  of 
channel  along  which  tbe  ova  are  passed  on  to  tbe  upper 
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SDrface  of  the  Gimilarly  held  together  hind  tarsi,  by  which 
they  are  guided  to  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  they 
are  to  be  launched. 

If  we  dissect  the  abdomen  by  teazing  with  needles  or 
by  sec  lionising,  we  find  that  immediately  beneath  the 
chitinous  exoskeletou  there  is  a  soft,  cellular  layer,  the 
true  dermis ;  and  beneath  this  again,  a  very  scanty  and 
interrupted  layer  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  which 
not  only  serve  as  flexors,  extensors  and  abductors,  but 
can  also,  when  simultaneously  contracted,  shorten  longitn- 
dinally  and  therefore  transversely  widen  the  entire  region, 
an  action  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  in  keeping 
in  motion  the  air  contained  within  the  tracheal  system. 
For  although  there  is  no  continuous,  rhythmic  action  of 
the  body  comparable  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
higher  air-breathing  animals,  movements  of  this  kind  are 
sufficiently  frequent  and  habitual  to  exercise  a  powerful 
action  in  preventing  stagnation  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
respiratory  tubes.  These  longitudinal  muscles  are  arranged 
in  sets,  each  set  corresponding  to  an  intersegmental  mem- 
brane and  serving  to  connect  two  adjacent  segments.  There 
are  also  a  few  transverse  fibres,  arranged  mainly  in  two 
lateral  groups,  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  segments,  but 
they  are  less  easily  made  out. 

The  best  way  to  exhibit  them  is  to  carefully  remove  all 
the  scales  from  the  abdomen,  a  preparatory  step  which 
should  be  taken  as  a  routine  matter  in  all  dissections,  hy 
gentle  brushing  with  a  camel  hair  pencil.  Dip  the  specimen 
for  a  moment  in  spirit,  and  then  by  a  stroke  of  a  pair  of 
fine  scissors  split  the  abdomen  into  lateral  halves.  Ex- 
amined in  salt  solution,  such  a  preparation,  after  cleaning 
away  the  viscera  by  means  of  the  needles,  shows  well  the 
stigmata  and  parietal  tracbeee,  and  subsequently,  after 
appropriate  staining  in  borax-carmine,  will  give  a  good  view 
of  these  parietal  muscles.  The  precaution  of  dipping  the 
specimen  into  spirit  for  an  instant,  before  placing  in  salt 
solution,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  dissection  of  these 
insects,  as  otherwise,  however  carefully  one  may  have 
brushed,  one  is  sure  to  he  embarrassed  by  air  bubbles, 
obstinately  entangled  in  the  remaining  tomentum. 
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Hftving  now  sketched  the  exteraoJ  configuration  of  these 
iDsects,  their  interna]  organiGation  remains  to  be  considered, 
and  will  probably  be  best  dealt  with  by  taking  separately 
the  various  systems,  digestive,  respiratory  and  reproductive, 
in  their  tarn. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Digestive  System. — In  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  I  had  perforce  to  rely  mainly,  alike  for 
facts  and  ilinstrations,  on  the  work  of  previous  writers.  My 
supply  of  fresh  material  for  verification  was  very  limited, 
and  hence  numerous  inaccuracies  were  reproduced.  A 
notable  example  of  this  was  Arribalzaga's  illustration  of  the 
general  relations  of  the  digestive  organs.  In  this  figure  the 
salivary  glands  are  shown  protruding  from  the  back  of  the 
bead,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  just  where  they  are  seen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  dissection  ;  as  they  are  drawn  out 
from  their  natural  position  in  the  soft  neck  connecting  the 
head  and  thorax  by  the  act  of  pulling  away  the  cesophagus 
from  the  thorax.  He  appears  to  have  then  hastily  sketched 
in  an  outline  of  the  insect,  and  hence  these  glands  are  made 
to  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  present  chapter  is,  however,  the  outcome  of  personal 
observation, .  and  the  illustrations,  with  a  few  duly  noted 
exceptions,  are  reproductions  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  from 
camera  lucida  outlines,  and  so  may  at  least  be  trusted  as  to 
the  relative  size  and  position  of  the  parts  represented. 

The  digestive  tube  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
extremity  of  the  proboscis.  By  the  alternate  retraction  and 
protrusion  of  the  labrum ;  as  regards  its  relative  position  to 
the  lancets,  the  whole  of  the  styles  of  the  proboscis  are 
gradually  worked  into  the  wound  inflicted,  slightly  in 
advance,  by  the  mandibles  and  maxillae ;  the  hypopharynx, 
which  is  a  delicate,  flexible  tube,  far  too  yielding  to  be 
forced  unsupported  into  any  substance,  lying  along  the 
groove  of  the  labrum.  Imagine  a  surgeon's  "  director," 
with  a  piece  of  thin  drainage  tube  carried  against  its  groove, 
and  with  four  slender  bistouries  grouped  round  it,  and  you 
will  have  a  fair  working  model  of  the  malaria- inoculating 
apparatus  of  the  mosquito. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  only  through  the  tube 
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of  the  hypopharynx  that  the  salivary  secretion,  with  its 
contained  lualimal  getms,  can  be  injected  into  the  tissues 
of  the  vertebrate  alternative  host. 

In  the  case  of  filariasis  the  route  of  infection  is  di£Ferent. 
Taken  as  a  family,  the  JilarieB  are  essentially  parasites  of  the 
intercellular  lymph  spaces,  and  hence  are  most  commonly 
found  in  such  situations  as  the  cellular  tissues,  and  the 
great  serous  sacs,  such  as  the  cavities  of  the  peritoneum  and 
pleura,  and  that  stage  of  the  parasite  life-cycle  of  the  filaria 
inhabiting  as  an  adult  the  human  cellular  tissue,  which  is 
passed  in  the  mosquito,  forms  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule. 

Necessarily  it  is  along  the  groove  of  the  labrum  that 
the  embryonic  filaricB  find  their  way,  along  with  the  in- 
gested blood  into  the  mosquito's  stomach  ;  but  once  there, 
they  hasten  to  reach  a  more  congenial  situation,  by  boring 
through  the  walls  of  the  organ  into  the  cellular  tissue  around 
it,  and  are  then  free  to  wander  in  its  interstices  all  over 
the  body,  including  that  of  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  or 
labium,  which  is  a  comparatively  thick  fleshy  organ,  con- 
taining between  its  inner  and  outer  walls  a  considerable 
amount  of  cellular  tissue  supporting  the  trachete,  muscles, 
and  nerves,  with  which  it  is  liberally  supplied.  Now,  as 
Qrassi  has  recently  pointed  out,  Jilariee,  though  not  usually 
very  destructive  parasites,  do  cause  a  certain  amount  of 
irritation  and  effusion  ;  and  the  result  of  the  intrusion  of 
^filaria-  into  the  substance  of  the  labium  will  be  to  raise  a 
tense  swelling  of  the  delicate  inner  covering  of  the  organ. 

As  already  pointed  out,  when  the  mosquito  bites,  the 
labium  is  sharply  doubled  into  a  loop,  and  if  the  organ  be 
swelled,  owing  to  the  presence  in  its  substance  of  jUaricE, 
the  result  of  this  doubling  up  will  be  to  rupture  its  delicate 
integument,  and  so  set  free  the  contained  filarial.  Once 
firee  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  carried  by  capillarity 
among  the  blades  of  the  lancets,  and  so  introduced  with 
them  into  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  new  victim  in  which 
they  propose  to  grow  to  maturity. 

Passing  through  an  opening  between  the  trabeculee 
which  form  the  framework  of  the  head,  and  to  which  it  is 
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A.  Outline  figure  of  a  female  CvXtx,  lo  show  the  ralations  of  the  intestinal 

canal  and  its  appendages,     y  16  diams. 

B.  The  rectal  glands  lying  tn  situ  on  the  large  intestine,  with  th^  tnoheal 

aoppl;.     X  76  diams. 

C.  Isolated  cells  of  lectal  glands,     x  300  dianu. 
H.  Ghitinons  pharyngeal  bnlb.     x  75  diams. 

£.  Blind  extremitj'  of  a  Malpbigiau  tnbe.     x  about  200  diams. 

F.  Bemi-diagraniinatio  representation  of  the  parts  about  the  moutb.  x  about 

76  difuns. 
Q.  The  salivary  glands  and  their  ducts  lying  in  tifu  an  the  phaiTDX  and 


JEf.  Salivary  duct  of  one  side  and  its  branches,  the  middle  one  of  which, 
thongh  mainly  denuded,  has  attached  to  it  two  clusters  of  salivary 
cells.     X  430  diams. 

K,  Nornial  salivaiy  cells  somewhat  more  highly  magnified. 

In  the  above  figures ;  «,  labrum  ;  h,  mandible ;  o,  labium ;  A,  buccal  bulb ; 
t,  (seopbagus;  /,  salivary  duct;  j,  nerve;  fc,  "hypopharynx";  m, 
Malphigian  tubes ;  n,  chitinons  pharyngeal  bulb ;  o,  spiral  valve  of 
large  intestine ;  p,  pneumatic  vesicle  (dotted  outline  of) ;  q,  trachea 
supplying  the  oellalar  tissue  of  the  labium ;  r,  rectum ;  »,  salivary 
glands;  f,  rectal  glands;  o,  stomach. 
The  obitinous  framework  of  the  head  Is  indicated  by  coarse  oblique 

shading;  the  ontline  of  labrum  in  dotted,  and  that  of  tbe  labium  in  broken 

dotted  lines. 
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connected  by  a  delicate  membrane,  reflected  on  to  tbem, 
and  tbeoce  to  the  floor  of  chitinous  pharynx,  the  hypo* 
pharynx,  as  already  described,  ends  as  a  bUnd  sac  lying  in 
the  root  of  the  labium,  just  in  front  of  the  buccal  cavity. 
The  anatomy  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  simple,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  fig.  F,  plate  IV.,  ■ 
the  framework  of  the  mouth  springs  from  the  strong 
tergal  plate  running  along  the  middle  line  of  the  head, 
and  from  which  springs  the  base  of  the  labrum.  from 
this,  on  either  side,  runs  down  a  strong  lateral  piece,  which 
shortly  divides  into  two  rods,  enclosing  an  oval  space, 
the  anterior  of  which  appears  to  be  really  the  basal  piece  of 
the  mandible.  Beuniting  below,  these  lateral  pieces  are 
continued  downwards  to  join  with  the  strong  but  narrow 
sternal  plate  that  lies  in  the  ventral  middle  line.  This 
sternal  plate,  however,  is  only  single  and  median  for  a 
short  distance ;  after  which  it  divides  into  lateral  rods, 
united  by  a  delicate  membrane,  which  run  back  between 
the  lower  borders  of  the  eyes.  Through  this  transparent 
membrane,  if  we  can  successfully  clear  away  the  opaque 
mass  of  structures  lying  above  tbem,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  the  single  median  common  duct  of  the  salivary 
glands,  running  forward  to  open  into  the  fundus  of 
the  hypopharynx.  The  pharynx,  or  intracepbalic  portion 
of  the  digestive  tube,  is  entirely  chitiuous  and  terminates 
in  a  cup-shaped  expansion,  which  forms  the  back  of  the 
roughly  spherical  frame  of  the  buccal  cavity.  This,  as 
already  described,  is  in  no  way  rigidly  connected  with  either 
the  framework  of  the  head,  or  the  end  of  the  hypopharynx, 
continuity  of  the  tubes  being  maintained  only  by  a  very 
delicate  membrane,  and  into  the  space  between  the  two 
structures  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  tissue  is  pushed  forwards, 
especially  below,  and  expands  between  the  cupped  end  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  delicate  connecting  membrane  into  a 
thick  mass  composed  mainly  of  peculiar  spindle-shaped 
cells.  It  is  along  with  this  mesoblastic  intrusion  that  the 
salivary  duct  and  two  large  nerves  are  conducted  to  the 
interior  of  the  buccal  bulb,  and  the  presence  and  large  size 
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of  the  latter  make  it  probable  that  tbe  fanction  of  this 
thiokening  which  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  chitinoos  . 
sphere,  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  taste.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  lining  membrane,  especially  below,  is  closely 
armed  with  minate  spines,  the  back  of  the  cavity  being 
lined  with  the  soft  tissues  of  what  is  evidently  a  nervous 
end  organ,  and  is  probably  that  of  taste. 

At  the  point  where  it  springs  from  the  cup-like  expansion, 
the  pharyngeal  tube  is  somewhat  constricted,  bat  after  tbie 


Pto.  38.— TranEveraa  Section  o(  the  Head  of  An.  Culieifacies,  sp.  a. 
X  130  diuni. ,  showing  the  pharyngaal  bulb,  with  its  dilator  mosolBe.  Imine- 
difttely  above  is  seen  the  mass  of  tKe  brain,  or  sapra-ceBophageal  ganglia ; 
/,  salivMy  doot ;   g,  ventr&l  nerve  oords  i  n,  pharyngeal  bnlb ;   q,  traaheEe. 

it  rons  for  a  short  distance  as  a  tabe  of  Tiniform  thicknese, 
throngh  the  mass  of  the  oesophageal  nerve  collar,  and  then 
erpands  into  a  fusiform  dilatation  of  considerable  size.  As 
nsaally  seen  (in  fig.  D)  it  is  longitudinally  farrowed  so  that 
its  transverse  section  would  have  the  outhne  of  a  wallflower, 
but  when  filled  by  imbibition  of  glycerine  these  infoldings 
disappear. 

This  bnlb  unquestionably  serves  as  the  pump,  by  means 
of  which  tbe  insect  draws  up  the  fluids  of  the  tissues  into 
which  ite  proboscis  is  plunged ;  as  it  is  provided  with  a 
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speciaJ  set  of  muBcIes,  by  the  action  of  which  it  can  be 
actively  dilated.  Above,  it  is  fixed  by  the  connective  tissue 
around  it  being  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
supra-teaophageal  ganglia ;  and  on  either  side  are  inserted 
bauds  of  muscular  fibre,  which  pass  obliquely  forwards  and 
outwards,  to  their  origin  from  the  chitiaous  wall  of  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  occiput,  and  a  glance  at  the  figure 
above  will  make  it  clear  that  they  must  necessarily  exercise 
a  powerful  suctorial  action. 

Behind  this,  the  pharynx  once  more  contracts  to  its 
previous  diameter  and  just  beyond  the  back  of  the  head, 
where  it  enters  the  neck  of  the  insect ;  it  ends  in  the  soft 
cesophaguB  or  true  fore-gut,  the  walls  of  which  are  greatly 
thickened  at  this  point  so  as  to  form  a  bulb,  rather  broader 
than  that  of  the  phar3mx,  and  mainly  composed  of  a 
muscular  thickening,  which  probably  acts  by  way  of  a 
valve,  by  means  of  which  the  contents  of  the  mid  gut  are 
prevented  from  entering  the  pharyngeal  bulb  while  the 
latter  is  exercising  its  suctorial  function.  It  is  on  the 
ventral  aspect  of  this  junction,  but  mainly  on  the  oeso- 
phageal bulb,  that  are  placed  the  salivary  glands  which  are 
therefore  contained  within  the  narrow  neck  connecting  the 
Iiead  with  the  thorax. 

In  the  fresh  insect,  they  extend  but  a  little  way  into  the 
front  of  the  thorax ;  but  in  serial  sections,  as  a  result  of 
the  shrinking  action  of  the  vanous  processes  to  which  the 
preparation  has  been  subjected,  they  are  squeezed  out  of 
the  soft  and  yielding  neck,  back  into  the  cellular  tissue 
filling  the  more  rigid  box  of  the  thorax,  and  so  are  made 
to  appear  to  extend  backwards  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  it ;  and  the  erroneous  representations  that  have  found 
currency  have  no  doubt  resulted  from  a  too  complete 
reliance  on  the  method  of  serial  sections,  unchecked  by 
dissection  of  the  fresh  insect. 

I  can  find  no  previous  description  of  the  salivary  glands, 
including  that  quoted  in  my  first  edition,  which  is  not,  as  I 
now  find,  full  of  inaccuracies.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  their  extreme  delicacy  renders  their  demonstration  by 
far  the  most  difficult  piece  of  minute  dissection  that  it  has 
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fallen  to  my  lot  to  attempt.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
obtain  a  portion  of  them  for  microscopical  examination,  but 
to  lay  them  bare  intact,  and  still  more  to  follow  out  the 
course  of  their  ducts,  is  a  task  that  will  try  the  most  patient. 
For  often,  as  Dr.  Daniels  remarks,  all  one  has  to  show  for 
one's  pains  is  the  intra-glandular  portion  of  a  duct,  denuded 
of  its  cells,  As  however,  it  appears  probable  that  it  is 
through  the  infection  of  these  glands  and  their  secretion  that 
the  germs  of  malaria  are  carried  to  man,  their  structure  and 
relations  require  to  be  carefully  studied.  Although  their 
duct  passes  forward  to  open  into  the  fundus  of  the  hypo- 
pharynx,  these  glands  are  rather  closely  bound  down  to  the 
oesophageal  bulb  on  which  they  lie  by  means  of  connective 
bands,  and  hence  are  occasionally  brought  away  with  the 
rest  of  the  digestive  viscera  in  the  dissection  of  the  stomach  ; 
but  such  an  occurrence  is  merely  accidental  and  cannot  be 
relied  on ;  and  where  the  glands  are  required  for  investiga- 
tion, the  following  is  the  best  method  I  can  suggest  for  ex- 
posing them : — 

Place  the  insect  in  some  salt  solution  on  a  slide,  and  then, 
with  the  point  of  an  edged  needle,  lay  open  the  narrow  neck 
connecting  the  head  and  thorax,  keeping  well  to  the  dorsal 
side.  Next  pass  the  needle  into  the  midst  of  the  thorax, 
so  that  it  must  divide  the  oesophagus  about  the  middle ; 
then  by  a  few  gentle  strokes,  tear  through  the  integuments 
of  the  neck  here  and  there,  where  it  joins  with  the  thorax, 
still  keeping  away  &om  the  ventral  side ;  and  finally,  keeping 
the  left  hand  needle  entangled  in  the  thorax,  gently  tear  ofiF 
the  head  with  that  held  in  the  right  and  clear  away  the  rest 
of  the  insect. 

It  is  well  at  this  stage  to  wash  well  with  fresh  salt 
solution  from  a  pipette,  and  it  facilitates  the  recognition  of 
the  various  structures  to  jnst  colour  the  solution  with  methy- 
lene blue. 

If  the  separated  head  be  now  carefully  examined  there 
will  be  seen,  protrading  from  the  torn  neck,  the  tag  of 
oesophagus  which  has  been  drawn  out  from  the  thorax,  and 
round  it  several  minnte  glistening  lobular  bodies,  which, 
under  a  sufficiently  powerful  lens,  look  much  like  tiny  bunches 
of  g 
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These  are  the  blind  ends  of  the  lobes  of  the  salivary 
glands,  of  which  there  are  six  in  all ;  each  gland  consisting 
of  three  sansage-shaped  lobes  of  nearly  eqaal  size  ;  bat  as  a 
mie  only  two  or  three  of  their  namber  will  come  into  view 
at  this  stage  and  their  sabsequent  separation  from  the 
stractores  sorronnding  them  is  purely  a  matter  of  manipata- 
tion,  for  which  I  can  offer  no  better  receipt  than  patience  and 
steady  hands.  Once  one  has  learned  to  recognise  their  very 
characteristic  appearance,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
piecemeal  preparations,  bat  I  was  well  nigh  in  despair  ere  I 
had  cleared  np  my  last  doabts  as  to  their  exact  form  and 
connections. 

In  stractare  these  glands  differ  entirely  from  any  with 
which  the  student  of  vertebrate  histology  is  familiar,  as, 
strictly  speaking,  each  cell  is  a  separate  gland,  there  being 
no  tme  duct  formed  by  a  lumen  bounded  by  contignons 
gland  cells  and  supported  by  a  fibrous  layer,  such  as  ib 
typical  of  vertebrate  glands,  as  well  as  those  that  appertain  to 
the  intestine  proper  in  arthropods.  Instead  of  this,  the 
salivary  cells  are  arranged,  like  the  flowers  of  a  "  spike,"  on 
a  chitinous  tube  prolonged  from  the  lining  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  the  singularly  sharp  outline  and  appearance  of 
rigidity  of  this  tube,  form  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
indeterminate  appearance  of  the  Inmen  of  an  ordinary 
tubular  gland.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  straight, 
the  intraglandular  portion  of  this  chitinous  duct  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  an  elastic  fibre  from  the  ligamentum 
nucha,  but  is  of  much  less  diameter.  The  external  diameter 
of  even  the  main  duct  is  only  3  or  4  /i,  and  the  Itunen  of  its 
intraglandular  branches  can  hardly  exceed  O'5/i,  Each  lobe 
of  the  gland  consists  of  a  single  branch  of  the  duct  with  the 
Bf^vary  cells  closely  clustered  round  it,  but  in  no  other  way 
connected  vrith  each  other,  so  that  the  least  touch  or  the 
pressure  of  a  cover  glass,  at  once  separates  them  from  each 
other  and  from  the  duct,  to  which  each  cell  is  connected 
only  by  a  deUcate  thread  of  cell  substance  prolonged  from 
their  smaller  ends.  Each  is  a  typical  gland  cell  of  con- 
siderable size  and  pear-shaped  form,  with  large  nucleus  and 
nucleolus,  the  smaller  end  tapering  off  to  a  delicate  thread 
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wbtch  connects  tbe  broad-ended  cell-mass  with  the  duct ; 
and  if  the  latter  be  examined  under  a  good  apocbromatic 
lens,  it  can  be  distinctly  made  out  that,  minute  though  it  be, 
this  chitinous  wall  of  the  tube  is  pierced  by  spirally  arranged 
minute  perforations,  each  corresponding  to  the  point  of 
origin  of  a  cell. 

In  connection  with  the  search  for  parasitic  elements  it  is 
well  to  remember  that,  there  being  do  connective  or  other 
elemeutB  to  confuse  the  issue,  any  other  structure  than  these 
very  characteristic  gland  cells  must  necessarily  be  abnormal. 

Each  gland  consists  of  three  lobes  about  three  times 
as  long  as  they  are  wide,  and  the  three  ducts  unite  at  the 
same  point  into  the  right  and  left  saUvary  ducts  ;  but 
these  have  only  a  short  separate  course,  and  at  a  point 
near  the  base  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb,  they,  in  tbeir  turn, 
unite  into  a  common  median  duct  which  terminates  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  six  lobes  lie  close  together 
on  the  oesophageal  bulb,  and  together  cover  the  whole 
of  its  ventral  sur&ce  and  tbe  greater  part  of  its  sides. 
The  only  other  point  requiring  notice  is  that  the  extra- 
glandular  portion  of  these  ducts  is  strengthened  by  a  spiral 
or  annular  thickening  of  tbe  chitine,  so  that  they  present 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  trachea  emptied  of  air  ;  but  there 
is  tbis  difference,  that  whereas  in  tbe  trachea  the  thickening 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  tube,  in  tbe  salivary  ducts  it  is 
distinctly  placed  on  its  outer  surface.  There  is  no  separa- 
tion or  distinction  whatever  between  tbe  sahvary  and  poison 
glands,  which  hence  are  now  commonly  referred  to  as  tbe 
"  veneno-salivary  "  glands. 

Behind  tbe  bubar  thickening  in  which  it  commences, 
the  oesophagus  is  continued  as  a  simple  transparent  tube, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  thorax,  and  the  only  point 
that  requires  special  notice  is  that  it  is  not  uncommon, 
in  dissecting,  to  bring  away  attached  to  it  a  pair  of  delicate 
bags  of  air  bubbles,  the  true  nature  of  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  tbe  respiratory  organs. 

The  dissection  of  the  remainder  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  a  simple  matter,  and  the  structures  that  compose  it  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner :  — Take  a 
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epecimen,  and  place  it  on  a  slide  with  a  little  salt  solatioii, 
and  carefully  remove  the  legs  and  wiDgs.  Next  teat  open 
the  thorax,  bo  as  to  loosen  the  anterior  attachment  of  the 
tube,  and  then  carefully  partially  detach  the  last  two  abdo- 
minal segments  hy  separating  the  delicate  intersegmental 
membrane.  Now  place  one  needle  so  as  to  fix  the  last  two 
segments,  and  with  the  other  entangled  in  the  thorax  pull 
steadily  on  the  anterior  portion,  when  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  appendages  will  be  drawn  out  intact  attached  to  the 
hinder  fragment.  If  the  operation  be  successful  even  the 
CBsophagus  and  salivary  glands  may  be  included  in  the  pre- 
paration, but  as  a  rule,  the  tube  is  torn  just  behind  the 
latter,  so  that  they  and  the  so-called  aspiratory  vesicle  are 
left  behind. 

Assuming,  however,  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  only  a 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  is  brought  away,  we  find  that, 
immediately  after  entering  the  abdomen  the  digestive  canal 
expands  into  the  ohylific  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  forms 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable width  throughout,  but  especially  so  at  its  hinder 
end.  Throughout  its  entire  length  it  is  thrown  into  deep 
transverse  folds,  which  recall  somewhat  the  valvulee  conni- 
ventes  of  the  higher  animals,  and  probably  serve  the  same 
purpose  of  increasing  the  secretory  area.  In  insects  that 
have  but  recently  emerged  from  the  pupal  stage  some 
remnants  of  the  last  meal  of  the  larva  may  occasionally 
be  seen,  but  in  the  well-established  imago  plant  juice, 
pollen,  or  blood  will  alone  be  found.  Lastly,  succeeding 
the  broad,  hinder  part  of  the  stomach,  comes  the  hind  gut, 
and  running  into  the  junction  of  the  two  are  seen  opening 
five  loug,  convoluted,  dark-tinted  glandular  bodies,  the  Mal- 
pbigian  tubes.  These  are  supposed  to  have  an  excretory 
function,  and  as  uric  acid  and  other  renal  products  have 
been  found  in  them,  the  balance  of  opinion  regards  them 
as  renal  organs.  They  are  lined  with  a  series  of  large 
nucleated  cells,  the  protoplasm  of  which  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  pigment  and  granules.  These  cells  are  arranged 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  fashion,  for  as  they  are  too  large 
to  admit  of  their  forming  a  complete  lining,  the  cell  of  one 
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side  projects  into  the  depression  formed  between  two  con- 
secutive cells  of  the  other,  so  that  in  a  tube  that  has 
been  a.  little  flattened  out  by  pressare,  tbe  lumen  appears 
zigzag,  and  the  individual  cells  roughly  triangular. 

The  last  part  of  the  digestive  canal  is  much  narrower 
thfin  the  stomach,  its  lining  epithelium  smaller  celled  and 
of  a  less  glandular  character,  and  its  wall  thick  and  mus- 
cular, while  around  it  may  be  distinguished  some  strands 
of  voluntary  muscular  fibre  springing  from  the  wall  of  tbe 
penultimate  segment. 

By  a  little  judicious  teazing  of  the  last  two  abdominal 
segments,  there  may  be  made  out,  lying  on  tbe  ventral 
aspect  of  the  hind  part  of  the  intestine,  four  pear-shaped 
follicular  glands,  richly  supplied  with  a  close  net-work  of  air 
tubes,  and  connected  with  the  intestine  by  short  ducts. 
These  are  lined  with  large  gland  cells,  and  probably  secrete 
some  fluid  accessory  to  digestion.  In  the  natural  position 
they  are  arranged  not  symmetrically  in  pairs,  but  are 
"echelonned"  in  obliquely  placed  couples. 

Tbe  respiratory  system  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  of 
the  usual  type,  the  main  trunks  from  the  stigmata  giving 
off  communicating  branches  to  those  in  front  and  behind 
them,  and  ending  in  a  tuft  of  branches  for  tbe  supply 
of  the  muscles  and  other  organs  contained  within  the 
segment.  There  are  no  distinct  stigmata  in  the  head  or 
in  the  last  abdominal  segment,  though  I  have  observed 
certain  trachete  undoubtedly  communicating  with  the  ex- 
terior near  the  base  of  the  proboscis ;  and  the  two 
anterior  thoracic  stigmata  are  by  far  tbe  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  body,  the  abdominal  openings  being 
individually  small  and  difficult  to  make  out,  as  they  are 
completely  hidden  by  the  scales  fringing  the  edges  of  the 
sterna  and  terga.  They  are  placed  rather  nearer  the  front 
than  the  back  of  tbe  segments,  and  are  beet  demonstrated 
by  first  carefully  removing  all  scales  by  brushing,  and  then 
crushing  tbe  insect  as  it  lies  on  its  side  between  cover  and 
shde,  so  as  to  pinch  the  abdomen  from  side  to  side  and 
bring  the  lateral  surface  into  view  beneath  tbe  microscope. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  connection,  one  structure  that 
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csUb  for  eepecial  notice ;  the  "  aspiratory  vesiole,"  or,  aa  I 
prefer  to  Bpealc  of  them,  the  pnenmatic  sacs.  This  stractore 
is  not,  as  baa  been  stated,  in  any  way  pecuHar  to  the  gnats, 
bat  is,  I  find,  often  even  better  developed  iu  the  midges,  and 
other  aUied  insects ;  moreover  it  is  not  a  median,  but  a  paired 
stmctnre  and  I  believe  that   its  size,  which  has  hitherto 


A,  ovnara  lonida  tnoiug  of  the  distribution  of  (ha  main  ti«oh«K  in  the 
abdomen  of  C  faUgani  (Wied.)  x  15  diuns ;  B,  ona  of  the  Kbdominal  sHg- 
mmtk  uid  the  tmahee  springing  from  it,  x  75  di&me ;  C,  disaeotioo  of  a 
midge,  to  show  the  relationB  of  the  pneomatic  veeiole;  p,  paeanutio  veaiolaj 
V,  mid-gut,  X  15  diama ;  D,  base  of  one  of  the  pneumatic  Teeicles  nearly 
emptied  of  air,  x  900  diams  ;  E,  air  bubbles  contained  in  fibres  of  the 
pneumatio  Tesioles  ae  «eeD  under  ^th  apoohromat.  objeoti<re,  x  about  1,000 
diMiu.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  air  bubblee  are  of  irregular  and  varied 
fanns,  and  not  nniforml;  spherical,  as  they  would  be  if  simply  suapaoded  in 
a  mucUagitioas  fluid. 


been  absurdly  understated,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
size  and  power  of  the  wings  in  the  difFerent  speciea  in 
which  it  is  found. 

The  reason  it  has  been  hitherto  mistaken  for  a  single 
median  sac  is  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  contained 
air,  the  two  sacs  come  to  lie  one  behind  the  other.  They 
have  no  true  organic  connection  with  the  cesophagiis  and 
the  only  reason  why  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
diverticula  of  the  digestive  canal  is  that  they  are  often 
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brought  away  attached  to  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fibTOTis  base  of  the  Baca,  which  connects  them  together 
acroBB  the  middle  hne,  is  divided  into  two  bands,  leaving 
between  tbem  an  opening  through  which  passes  the 
ceBopbagos,  a  little  behind  the  valve  Id  which  the  latter 
commences.  To  the  naked  eye  they  look  like  clasters  of 
mionte  air-babbles,  and  when  intact,  their  walls  rival  in 
tenuity  those  of  a  Boap-babble.  At  the  least  touch  they 
collapse  into  a  handle  of  fibres  amongst  which  a  few 
residual  bubbles  remain  entangled. 

Instead  of  being  as  tbey  have  usaally  been  figured, 
barely  larger  than  the  salivary  glands,  they  occupy,  during 
life,  as  much  or  more  space  than  the  digestive  caoal  when 
at  its  utmost  distension.  Moreover,  the  more  gorged  the 
insect  or  the  heavier  it  be  vrith  egga,  the  larger  will  tfaeee 
sacs  be  found,  as  together  they  occupy  a  large  space  and  fill 
out  the  entire  ventral  portion  of  the  body  cavity  from  the 
front  part  of  the  thorax  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
abdominal  segment. 

It  is  difficult  to  tmderstand  how  any  one  could  ascribe 
to  such  a  structure  as  this  any  active  suctorial  function,  and 
so  describe  it  as  "  aapiratory,"  and  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  its  function  is  identical  with  that  of  the  air  spaces 
in  the  honea  of  birds,  namely,  to  lighten  the  work  of  the 
wiuga  by  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and  further,  I 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  as  too,  is  the  case 
in  birds,  these  sacs  ore  mere  extensions  of  the  respiratory 
passages.  Into  the  base  of  the  sacs  may  be  traced  large 
trochee  and  these  split  up  and  become  continuous  with 
a  brush  of  dichotomonsly  dividing  fibres  of  which  the 
base  of  each  sac  is  composed.  These  fibres,  like  the  intra- 
glandular  part  of  the  salivary  ducts,  look  much  like  those 
of  elastic  tissue,  and  are  undoubtedly  composed  of  chitine. 
Moreover,  if  we  examine  the  collapsed  "  sac "  under  a 
sufficiently  high  power,  a  number  of  minute  air  bubbles 
will  be  found  to  remain,  and  close  examination  shows 
clearly  that  these  bubbles  are  not  entangled  between 
the  fibres,  but  contained  in  dilatations  of  their  continuity. 
In  other  words,  these  fibres  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
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extremely  elastic  and  dtBteneible  trachece,  which  swell  out 
into  bubble-containing  dilatations,  wherever  their  matual 
pressure  permits  of  their  doing  so.  Apart  from  a  few  loose 
connective  elements,  the  sacs  consist  of  nothing  else  than 
these  curiously  modified  tracheie. 

The  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  also  present  no 
peculiarities  beyond  the  few  points  that  will  be  found  noted 
in  the  section  on  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  and  its  meta- 
morphoses.    In  the  imago,  however,  the  fused  cephalic 


Flo  25. — DuaaAH  of  the  Nebvocs  Sitstxh. 
a  n,   antitinn&l   Dcrve ;    o    I,   ophthaJmio   lobes;    i   g,   Bupra-tsaophageal 
gkuglioD,  or  brain ;    i  b  g,   eab-cesophageol  ganglion  ;    t  g,  muB  oonEisting 
of  the  third  thoracic  and  &rat  doraal  gaDglion ;  a  g,  kbdomioa)  gMiglia. 

ganglia,  or  brain,  is  very  large,  and  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  possess  any  specially  great  amount  of  insect 
intelligence,  its  relative  weight  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  body,  cannot  fall  far  short  of  that  of  even  the  human 
subject.  One  striking  point,  however,  is  the  manner  in 
which  almost  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  last  ab- 
dominal ganglion  are  supplied  to  the  internal  generative 
organs.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  successful  pre- 
paration of  either  the  ovaries  or  testes  almost  always  carries 
away  with  it  this  ganglion. 
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The  genital  organs  of  the  female  consiEt  of  a  pair  of 
more  or  less  spindle-shaped  bodies,  which,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  insect,  are  contained  mainly  in  the  last  abdominal 
segment,  and  lie  obliquely  in  it  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  their  distal  extremities  being  supported  by  a  sort  of 
ligament  springing  from  the  common  fibrous  lining  of 
the  segment.  They  contain  a  large  number  of  soft  closely 
packed  ova  in  various  stages  of  development,  those  nearest 
the  opening  of  the  oviduct  being  the  most  advanced.     Tbey 


FlO.  26. — Q&NBEATIVE  Oboans  OF  A  Qkivid  Fbmalk  Mosquro. 
A.  Generative  organa  ot  C.  fatigant,  ?  x  18  diama.  ;  or,  right  ovary  and 
oviduct  full  ot  mature  ova;  ol,  outline  of  left  ovary;  g,  last  gaoglion  of 
abdomiaal  cbaiD ;  d,  ovarian  ducts;  od,  common  oviduct;  it,  apermo- 
thecEB  ;  op,  ovipoaitor  ;  B,  spennatoEoa from  the  apermotheca,  x  JSOdiams. ; 
C,  a  mature  ovum,  x  15  diams. ;  b,  portion  of  coat  of  ovum  proper,  Bbow- 
ing  ita  spiooua  atruoture. 

are  richly  supplied  with  tracheee,  supplied  from  the  stigmata 
of  the  penultimate  segment,  as  well  as  with  large  nerve 
threads  from  the  lost  abdominal  ganglion. 

When  farther  advanced,  the  ovaries  and  their  ducts  take 
up  a  large  share  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  forming  a 
pair  of  large,'  lobalated  masses.  At  this  stage,  very  little  of 
the  true  ovarian  tissue  can  be  distinguished,  almost  all  that 
can  be  seen  being  the  enormously  dilated  fannels  of  the 
oviducts.  Each  egg  consists  of  the  ovum  proper,  clothed 
in    a    chitinous    envelope    closely    covered    with    minute 
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spineB,  within  wbich  may  be  distincuisbed  an  eloDgated 
embryo,  aud  a.  peculiar  sac  at  one  pole  cootaiaiog  a  single 
large  polynucleated  cell,  wbich  appears  to  be  in  some  way 
concerned  in  the  bursting  of  the  egg  membranea  ;  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a  delicate,  etructurelesB,  external  mem- 
brane, the  total  length  of  the  whole  egg  being  0'71  mm. 
Their  width  is  but  a  fifth  of  their  length,  and  they  are  mnch 
broader  at  the  end  provided  with  the  polar  capsule,  the  base 
of  wbich  is  marked  with  fine  radiating  atrite.  In  the 
oviduct  tbis  broad  end  alwaya  lies  forward,  so  that  the 
narrow  pointed  end  is  that  which  appears  firat  in  delivery. 
The  ovaries  communicate  with  the  common  oviduct  by 
means  of  a  short,  transparent,  funnel-ahaped  tube;  and  tbis 
latter  is  a  short  transparent  canal,  which  commencing  in 
the  junction  of  the  funnels  of  the  ovarian  dacts,  runs  straight 
backwards  witbont  convolution  or  deviation  from  the  middle 
line,  to  open  between,  and  at  tbe  base  of,  the  ovipositors. 
Just  before  its  external  termination,  it  receives  ou  either 
side  the  ducts  of  three  small  glandular  bodies,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  spherical  glandular  portion  about  0'5  mm.  in 
diameter  and  a  short  neck  or  duct.  They  are  filled  with  an 
opaline  white  fluid,  which  consists  of  a  material  identical 
with  that  found  in  the  receptacula  aeminalea  of  the  male, 
the  peculiar  fibrous  matrix  as  well  as  tbe  spermatic  elements 
being  undoubtedly  transferred  en  masse  from  the  receptacles 
of  tbe  male  to  those  of  the  female,  their  contents  differing 
only  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  tbe  male  only  the  earlier 
stages  of  spermatc^enesis  are  represented,  in  the  female,  the 
contents  consist  of  more  advanced  spermatic  elements  and 
of  fully  developed  spermatozoa,  so  that  the  later  stages  of 
the  process  take  place  in  tbe  body,  not  of  tbe  male,  but  of 
the  female. 

Tbe  spermatozoa  are  minute  comma-shaped  bodies  with 
a  rather  stiff  one-sided  tail,  and  a  pear-shaped  nucleus,  the 
long  diameter  of  the  bead  being  about  7  ni.  I  see  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  these  bodies  serve  any  other  function  than 
that  of  Bpermotbecas,  and  their  dull  colour  is  due,  not  to 
any  opacity  of  their  contents,  but  to  the  sooty  pigmentation 
of    the  sac-wall.      They  contain  absolutely  no  glandular 
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elements,  and  tberefore  cannot  also  as  Arrib^zaga  sopposed, 
secrete  the  gelatinous  fluid  that  cements  together  the  eggs  in 
the  "  egg-boats." 

The  ducts  of  the  spermothecfe  are  strengthened  by  a 
spiral  fibre  of  chitine,  just  as  in  those  of  the  salivary 
glands ;  and  just  behind  their  entry  into  the  common 
oviduct  will  be  seen  that  of  a  special  accessory  gland  which 
secretes  a  mucilaginous  flnid  which  can  hardly  have  any 
other  function  than  to  fornish  a  protective  coating  to  the 
eggs,  and  to  cement  them  together  in  those  genera  which 
deposit  them  in  boat-shaped  masses. 


Pie.  27.— SiQiTTU,  Section  or  ubt  Abdomibai.  Sxaiatsv  or  i  9  Cira.BX, 

BHOWOia    IHS    ENTBY   op  the    SFBBXOTSBCA    and  CzMKNT   QIiAND  iitm 

THB  Oviduct.    (After  Ealaguin.) 


The  male  generative  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  small 
yellowish  bodies,  the  testicles,  from  which  the  sperm  is 
carried  by  the  vasa  deferentia,  which  are  simple  straight 
tubes,  to  the  ejaculatory  duct  which  originates  in  their 
anion.  Just  before  the  termination  of  the  vasa  deferentia, 
they  receive  the  ducts  of  the  receptacula  seminales. 

The  function  of  these  vesicles  requires  further  investi- 
gation, as  their  contents  do  not,  as  one  would  expect, 
consist  of  spermatozoa  floating  in  a  simple  fluid,  but  of 
sp^matic  elements  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of 
spermatogenesis,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  completely 
developed  spermatozoa ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
these  are  not  floating  in  fluid,  but  are  entangled  in  a  fibrous 
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mesh.  Presumably  not  only  the  spennatic  elements,  but 
detached  portions  of  the  fibrous  basis  of  the  testicle  a.re 
carried  down  the  vas  deferens  and  stored  in  the  receptacula, 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  is  difficult  to 
undetstaad.  The  ejaculatory  duct  is  short,  simple  and 
straight,  and  ends  in  a  short,  fleshy  penia,  which  is  unpro- 
vided with  any  chitinous  armature. 


Fio.  28,— UiLE  Obheritivr  OBOiKa  OF  C.  /atigans. 
A,  The  male  orgMia,  the  vaaa  deftrentia  being  represented  u  curved  to 
save  apace  (they  actually  punae  t,  perfeotlj  straight  DouTse)  x  18  diuns. ; 
(.  testidea;  vd,  vata  dtferentia ;  r  3,  ncepiaaita  semimaltt ;  ed,  ejaoalatory 
duct ;  c,  claspera  or  ezteraftl  goDapophyBea ;  i;,  internal  gonapophjaes  ;  p, 
penis;  B,  ooatents  at  receplacula  lemiruiUa,  x  4fiO  diams. 

All  these  points  can  be  made  out,  if  not  at  the  first  attempt, 
at  least  after  examining  a  few  carefully  made,  teazed  prepara- 
tions, and  the  reader  is  strongly  recommended  to  follow 
the  preceding  descriptions  with  such  preparations  before 
him  rather  than  to  trust  to  illustrations,  which,  owing  to 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  objects  which  it  is  attempted  to 
represent,  are  at  best  mere  diagrammatic  representations, 
and  can  do  no  more  than  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  recognition 
of  the  parts  sought  for. 

Apart  &om  the  fact  that  the  ova  differ  markedly  from 
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the  above  description,  which  applies  only  to  Culex,  there  is 
ho  noticeable  difference  between  the  internal  anatomy  of 
the  different  genera;  and,  putting  aside  of  coarse  the 
generative  system,  the  two  sexes  closely  resemble  each 
other,  so  that  I  cannot  confirm  Prof.  B.  Blanchard's  state- 
ment {Bull.  Acad,  de  Mededne,  3e.  Ser.,  t.  xliv.,  p.  21.)  that 
the  buccal  apparatus  of  the  J  ,  is  much  the  more  developed ; 
for  I  find  that,  for  all  purposes  of  anatomical  investigation, 
one  may  use  either  the  S ,  or  the  S ,  as  interchangeable 
material. 

The  above  account  vnll,  I  think,  be  found  sufficiently 
detailed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  those  engaging  in 
work  on  the  subject,  but  is  necessarily  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
subject,  for  so  many  points  force  themselves  on  one's  notice 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  tempted  into  too  great 
detail.  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  fill  as  large  a  work  as 
the  late  Prof,  Huxley's  wonderfal  work  on  the  cray-fish  if 
not  to  copy  the  luminousness  and  charm  of  the  author,  but 
anything  beyond  an  outline  of  the  subject  wonid  be  out  of 
place  in  a  book  like  the  present. 


Dl3.t7.dO.'GoO»^IC 


CHAPTEB  VII. 
On  tli«  Ufk  Hlatory  oiul  S—onal  Pv«y«l«iUM  of  Mo«qnito«s. 

The  life  history  of  any  species  is  necessarily  mainly 
determined  by  the  nature  of  its  food ;  and  in  these  insects 
this  differs  entirely  at  different  stages  of  their  career ;  for 
while  the  larva  is  a  purely  aquatic  animal,  feeding  on  pond 
ot^anisms,  vegetable  and  animal,  the  adult  flying  insect, 
from  the  structure  of  its  mouth,  can  subsist  only  on  fluid, 
or  at  most,  emulsified  forms  of  nourishment ;  and  as 
naturalists  are  generally  agreed  that  gnats  cannot  travel 
to  any  considerable  distance,  it  follows  that  food  both  for 
adult  and  larva  must  be  obtainable  within  a  limited  area, 
for  mosquitoes  cannot  and  do  not  fly  far.  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  any  absolute  limit  to  their  powers  in  this  respect,  but 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  individuals  ever  stray 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pool  in  which 
their  larval  youth  was  passed,  and  the  great  majority  never 
travel  further  than  the  nearest  shady  spot.  Nor,  in  spite 
of  popular  behefs  to  the  contrary,  can  they  be  carried  far 
by  the  wind.  Mosquitoes,  indeed,  exhibit  a  well-founded, 
instinctive  dread  of  boisterous  weather,  and  will  not  leave 
shelter  in  a  high  wind.  Those  accidentally  carried  away 
are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  rapidly  disabled. 

When  serving  as  Naturalist  to  the  Indian  Marine  Survey 
I  was  necessarily  at  sea  for  months  together,  and  though 
butterflies,  dragon  flies,  and  other  strong  flying  insects  often 
boairded  us  far  out  at  sea,  I  found  no  evidence  of  small 
and  dehcate  species  being  transported  in  this  way. 

A  run  up  the  Hoogbly  for  coal  would  fill  our  cabins 
with  these  unwelcome  shipmates ;  but,  once  furly  at  sea, 
their  numbers  rapidly  diminished,  though  a  certain  number 
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remained  long  enongh  to  m&ke  it  certain  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  specieB  through  the  agency  of  ateamBhips  is  hy  no 
means  impossible,  and  may  be  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
It  was  only,  however,  when  the  ship  chanced  to  lie  close  to 
the  shore  that  she  was  invaded  in  this  way.  The  myriads 
of  MoBqaitoes  that  invade  a  ship  moored  alongside  the  bank 
in  Gu^en  Beach  mast  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  believed,  bat 
when  moored  "  in  the  stream  "  one  is  left  comparatively 
at  peace ;  and  in  open  ports,  ships  anchored  at  the  usual 
distance  from  the  land  remain  practically  free  from  these 
pests. 

Another  reason  that  makes  it  impossible  for  Mosgnitoes 
to  be  carried  overseas  any  considerable  distance  by  the  wind 
is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  travel  that  they  can 
bear  without  injury,  the  entire  journey  mnst  be  made  at 
night,  for  in  tropical  regions  shelter  from  the  sun  daring 
the  day  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  a  Mosquito,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  observation. 

In  Oodh,  during  April,  it  is  difBcnlt  to  sleep  in  comfort 
except  in  the  open.  My  servant  one  night  was  careless  in 
the  tucking  in  of  the  mosqnito  net,  and  when  I  woke  in  the 
morning  I  fonnd  I  should  have  done  well  to  have  imitated 
the  Irishman  of  the  story  and  "  crept  ont  under  the  bottom 
bar,"  for  the  net  was  alive  with  happy,  satiated  dames  of 
the  gnat  community. 

My  bed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  no  bottom  bar,  but 
doing  my  best  to  imitate  the  astute  Hibernian,  I  crept  oat 
with  infinite  precaution,  tucked  in  the  curtains,  and  gave 
directions  that  the  bed  shonld  be  left  where  it  was.  The 
day  tnmed  out  somewhat  cloudy,  the  temperatnre  inside 
the  net  never  exceeding  105°  F.,  but  by  noon  every  Mos- 
qnito was  not  only  dead,  but  bone-dry. 

For  these  reasons,  we  may  I  think  reject,  as  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  such  popular  beliefs  as  that  the  swarms 
of  Mosquitoes  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  Persian  coast, 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind  200  miles  across  the  Gulf 
from  the  Arabian  shore;  albeit  you  must  be  prepared  to 
heu  this  belief  quoted  as  an  established  fact,  even  by 
European  residents. 
8 
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Food  then,  alike  for  larval  and  adult  insect  most  be 
obtainable  in  close  proximity.  Tbe  papa  does  not  eat. 
In  tbe  adnlt  stage,  the  usual  food  of  probably  all  species 
of  both  sexes  is  the  juices  of  plants,  and  althongb  tbe 
females  of  many  attack  and  suck  the  blood  of  vertebrates, 
food  of  this  sort  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  essential  to 
their  welfare,  as  most  species  will  lay  their  eggs  equally  well 
on  a  purely  vegetable  diet.  Moreover,  even  in  the  case  of 
notoriously  troublesome  species,  it  is  often  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  bite  animals,  although  they  will  still  feed  on  their 
more  asaal  vegetable  food.  A  high  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture appears  to  be  the  main  determining  condition  of  these 
outbursts  of  sanguinary  instinct,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why,  in  spite  of  gnats  being  quite  common,  we 
are  so  rarely  troubled  by  their  attacks  in  England,  for  it  is 
noticeable  that  whenever  there  occurs  a  spell  of  excep- 
tionally hot  weather,  we  find  in  the  press  notices  of  an 
invasion  of  England  by  Mosquitoes,  which,  however,  always 
turn  out  to  be  common  indigenous  species  when  submitted 
to  a  competent  entomologist.  The  same  thing  may  be 
observed  in  Northern  India,  where  it  will  be  found  that 
Mosquitoes  cease  to  be  troublesome,  some  time  before  they 
have  finally  hidden  themselves  for  their  cold  weather  rest. 
Speaking  generally,  only  the  females  bite,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  different  persona  differ  greatly  in  their  reaction  to 
the  stings  of  these  insects.  When  Mosquitoes  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  obtain  blood  they  suck  the  juices  of  plants. 
They  are  frequently  found  on  flowers,  and  especially  in 
England  on  the  catkins  of  the  willow.  On  hot  days  and  in 
places  exposed  to  sunshine  they  remain  at  rest  until  the 
evening,  but  especially  in  wooded  localities  they  often  are 
active  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  may  often  be  observed 
perched  on  leaves  and  making  a  sort  of  balancing  movement 
of  the  body,  by  alternately  bending  and  extending  their  legs 
in  the  same  way  as  do  many  of  the  T^tdida. 

In  India  too,  the  most  usual  recognisable  constituent  of 
tbe  contents  of  the  stomach,  of  all  species  I  have  examined, 
in  both  sexes  is  pollen.  Kow  some  pollen  grains  look  not 
nnlike  the  printed  representations  of  zygotes,  and  I  have 
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met  with  an  inBtaoce  when  they  were  mistaken  for  them. 
No  fairly  expert  microacopist  is  of  course  likely  to  be  misled 
in  this  way ;  bat  it  will  be  at  least  a  harmless  precaatioD, 
for  anyone  who  has  to  depend  for  gaidaoce  on  figores,  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  commoDer  pollens 
before  starting  zygote  banting. 

In  addition  to  the  jaices  of  living  plants  and  animals, 
many  species  will  also  feed  on  such  articles  of  hmnan  food 
as  are  suitable  to  the  structure  of  their  mouth  parts  and 
they  show  a  marked  preference  for  sweet  things.  Hence 
mosquitoeB  may  often  be  seen  clustered  on  the  moist  sticky 
'  sugar  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  an  Indian  bazaar,  and 
a  few  will  generally  be  found  feasting  on  the  preserved  fruit 
and  sweets  laid  out  for  desert  on  an  Anglo-Indian  dining- 
table,  or  on  puddings  put  aside  in  the  larder.  !Not  indeed  that 
they  confine  themselves  to  such  articles;  they  are  not 
adverse  to  milk,  and  will  also  attack  raw  meat,  or  indeed, 
any  article  of  food  out  of  which  anything  can  be  got  by 
suction.  On  one  occasion  I  found  some  Mosquitoes  un- 
mistakably feeding  on  filth,  but  believe  such  a  habit  is 
adopted  only  as  a  last  resource,  for  at  the  time  I  observed 
this,  all  plants  were  dried  up  and  juiceless.  As  is  well 
known,  many  butterflies  which  also  normally  feed  on  plant 
juices,  exhibit  the  same  incongraons  taste. 

Although  one  of  our  commonest  Indian  species  is  reputed 
to  do  so,  I  have  never  actually  seen  a  male  mosquito  bite, 
and  beheve  that  when  they  do  so  it  is  only  an  exceptional  ' 
indulgence.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  some  few 
species  do  so  occasionally. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Austen  remarks  :  "  While  it  is  certain 
that  in  a  natural  state  only  an  infinitesimally  small  pro- 
portion of  all  the  Mosquitoes  that  come  into  existence  can 
possibly  taste  the  blood  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  primitively  all  Culieida  fed  upon 
the  jaices  of  plants.  Indeed  it  has  been  stated  that  at  the 
present  day  some  species  are  still  exclusively  vegetarian  in 
both  sexes ;  that  in  others,  while  the  males  are  vegetarian, 
the  females  suck  animal  blood — in  some  species  only 
exceptionally,  in  others  habitually ;  and,  finally,  that  there 
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ore  species  in  whicb  both  Eexes  suck  animal  blood  (this  is 
said  to  be  the  case  in  an  Egyptian  species  and  in  two 
Italian  ones;  it  has  also  been  observed  in  two  species 
found  in  Madagascar,  and  bas  been  noticed  at  Bannu  (N. 
India)." 

When  in  the  humour  to  attack,  it  \&  not  only  man,  but 
also  other  mammalB  as  well  as  birds  that  are  laid  under 
contributioD  ;  and  it  is  propable  that  they  do  not  even  con- 
fine their  attention  to  warm-blooded  animals,  for  if,  as  is 
most  likely  the  case,  they  are  the  habitoal  intermediate 
hosts  for  the  majority  of  the  class  of  protozoal  blood-para- 
sites, of  which  that  of  human  malaria  is  the  best  known 
example,  it  seems  likely  that  tortoises  and  frogs  are  the 
chosen  victims  of  certain  Bpecies,  as  hcematozoa  closely 
allied  to  Laverans  parasite  are  well  knovm  to  occnr  in 
animals  of  these  classes. 

Bovine  malaria  has  been  shown  by  Smith  and  Kilbome 
to  be  carried  by  a  tick  (Bipicephalus  annulatus),  but  owing 
to  the  amphibious  habits  of  the  former  animals  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  alternative  host  of  their  malaria  can  be 
any  wingless  arthropod. 

The  staple  food  of  the  larvie  of  all  the  well-known  genera 
is  undoabtedly  of  a  vegetable  character,  such  as  monocellular  ' 
and  filamentous  algie,  and  in  dissecting  larvee  I  have  never 
met  with  anything  else  in  the  contents  of  their  stomachs. 
There  can  be  no  doaht,  however,  that  they  feed  also  on 
animal  matter,  and  may  be  not  only  predatory,  but  actually 
cannibalistic.  The  larvee  of  Coretkra  are  said  to  be  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  proclivities  of  this  sort,  but  I  have  no 
personal  experience  of  this  genus,  and  otherwise  there  seems 
bat  little  difference  in  the  habits  of  food  of  the  different 
genera.  The  Indian  species  of  Anopheles  are  no  exception 
to  this.  Quoting  &om  a  communication  to  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society,  advance  proofs  of  which  have  been 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  author,  Mr.  E.  H.  Aitken,  one  of 
uor  best  field  natmiUists,  I  extract  the  following  graphic 
description  of  their  habits : — 

"  The  favourite  vegetable  food  is  a  soft  ftmut,  very  like 
cotton  wool  dyed  green,  which  is  found  in  clear  running 
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water  ;  or  that  thick  spongy  growth  which  clothes  the  sides 
of  fountains  in  which  there  are  no  fishes,  and  gets  detached 
and  floats  like  a  thick,  dark  green  scum.  The  principal 
ODimal  food  is  the  cast-off  skins  and  pupa  cases  of  water 
larvte,  including  those  of  its  own  kind,  and  the  remains 
of  dead  mosquitoes  and  other  small  insects.  These  often 
collect  in  patches  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  and  one  dip 
under  snch  a  patch  will  aecare  hundreds  of  larvea  after  ;ou 
have  searched  the  test  of  the  pond  in  vain.  Now  the  larva  6i 
Anopheles,  unlike  that  of  Culex,  floats  flat  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  it  is  much  more  unwilling  to  go  down  than 
Gulez,  If  green  food  is  to  be  had  not  more  than  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  it  will  go  down  and  feed,  but  it  comes  up 
again  very  soon,  and  would  evidently  rather  not  go  down 
at  all.  As  it  floats  you  will  see  two  little  organs  on  the 
front  of  its  head  incessantly  stirring  the  water.  These  are 
the  "  whorl-organs."  They  are  crowned  with  little  brushes 
of  bristles,  and  their  function  is  to  keep  up  an  eddy,  by 
which  every  little  floating  particle  which  passes  by  is  sacked 
in  towards  the  insect's  mouth.  With  a  lens  yon  can  see 
this  quite  plainly  and  observe  it  seizing  the  little  particles 
with  its  jaws,  sometimes  eating  them  and  sometimes  throwing 
them  away  with  an  angry  toss  of  its  head.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  living  objects,  if  small  enough,  are  refused,  and, 
in  fact,  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  larger  larvae  sometimes 
eat  the  little  ones.  They  are  all  very  ill-natured  and  bite 
savagely  at  each  other  when  they  get  the  chance.  This  way 
of  feeding  explains  why  Anopheles  likes  a  certain  amount 
of  motion  in  the  water,  for  it  brings  food,  and  why  it  muA 
starve  in  deep  water  unless  there  chances  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  food,  animal  or  vegetable,  floating  on  the  surface.  The 
larvte  of  Culex  dive  much  more  freely  and  are  more  pro- 
miscuous in  tlieir  diet,  and,  since  they  float  with  their  beads 
down,  they  do  not  care  much  for  floating  matter.  Hence 
they  dislike  aoy  motion.  The  more  stagnant  the  water  is 
and  the  more  dirty,  the  better  it  pleases  them.  Lastly, 
Anopheles  larvee  must  have  sunlight,  though  they  will  hate 
it  more  cordially  than  other  mosquitoes  when  they  come  to 
mosquitos'  estate." 
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The  necessity  of  sanligbt  is  mentioned  by  Meinert,  and 
is  also  noted  in  a  letter  I  had  received  from  Dr.  8t.  Geoi^e 
Gray,  of  St.  Lacia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  fumiebes  an 
explanatioD  of  the  failure  of  all  our  efforts  to  keep  these 
larvte  in  health  in  captivity.  In  speaking  of  the  habits  of 
Guliees,  Mr.  Aitken  refers  to  the  specially  domestic  species, 
for  those  of  many  sylvan  gnats  are  less  tolerant  of  dirty 
water  than  any  Anopheles  of  my  acquaintance,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Theobald's  new  genus  Stegomyia,  are  the  most  dainty 
larvee  I  know  of  in  this  respect,  which  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  essentially  insects  of  the  rains. 
Species,  such  as  C.  fatigans,  which  live  in  really  fonl  water, 
subsist  largely  on  the  vibriones  with  which  it  swarms. 

Waterless  tracts,  or  such  as  are  desert  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  are  necessarily  free  from  Mosquitoes, 
except  through  the  indirect  agency  of  man,  but  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  situations,  food  for  both  tbeir  stages  of  existence 
is  obtainable,  and  gnats  of  some  sort  are  included  in  the 
£aana ;  though  the  species  harboured  will  vary  with  the 
sort  of  accommodation  offered. 

Id  searching  for  larvte,  it  is  little  use  attempting  to  do 
so  by  a  mere  inspection,  as  owing  to  their  universally  pro- 
tective colouring,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  them,  even  when 
present  in  large  numbers,  if  one  merely  stoop  down  and 
peer  into  the  puddle.  The  examination  should  be  made 
by  dipping  up  some  of  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
puddle  in  an  ordinary  tumbler,  and  examining  it  by  trans- 
mitted light.  If  care  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  mud  at 
the  bottom,  it  will  usually  be  easy  to  do  this  at  once,  but 
should  the  water  get  stirred  up,  the  specimen  must  be  put 
aside  till  it  settles. 

The  habits  of  the  larvee,  not  only  of  the  different  genera, 
but  also  of  individual  species  of  the  same  genus  differ 
greatly,  and  much  misconception  has  arisen  from  hasty 
attempts  to  generalise ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  you  will  find  the  larvte  of  Anopheles  in 
certain  situations,  or  in  water  of  a  given  degree  of  purity 
or  otherwise,  as  those  of  some  species  frequent  only  fairly 
pure  collections,  while  others  are  hardly  less  particular  than 
many,  even  domestic  species  of  Culices. 
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Lynch  Arrib&lzaga  (L.  A.,  p.  2ii)  claesified  Moaqnitoes, 
as  regards  their  hahits,  into  domeetic,  field,  marsh  and 
wood  Mosquitoes;  and  Picalbi  (P.  V.  S.,  p.  62)  into 
"  foTeal,"  which  I  take  it,  may  be  translated  as  domestic, 
palndal,  and  sub-paludal  species. 

The  word  paludal,  however,  appears  to  be  a  misnomer 
based  on  an  unconaciona  remembrance  of  bygone  notions  of 
the  etiology  of  malaria,  for  all  marshes  of  dimensions 
worthy  of  the  name,  shelter  too  many  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  larvte  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  habitat 
of  any  species  ;  and  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  tbem  into  domestic  and  field  Mos- 
quitoes ;  tboQgh  the  true  forest  gnats,  such  as  the  genera 
Megarhina,  Sabethes,  ^det,  ^domyia,  and  Ceranotcenia 
mostly,  which  inhabit  the  depths  of  tropical  jungles,  far 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
Psorophora  and  Mucidtts  are  field  rather  than  jungle  gnats, 
and  Stegomyia  and  Armigeree,  are  rather  field  than 
domestic,  and  are  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  iu  dirty 
water.  I  know  of  no  really  jungle  species  of  Anopheles, 
all  species  being  either  field  or  domestic,  but  Culices  are 
found  in  aJl  possible  situations. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  attach  too  rigid  a 
signification  to  terms  of  this  sort,  and  I  would  particularly 
caution  against  prematare  attempts  at  generalisation,  but 
broadly  speaking,  the  domestic  gnats  are  those  which  infest 
habitations,  while  their  larvse  are  mostly  found  in  small 
artificial  collections  of  water,  such  as  garden  tanks,  broken 
crockery  filled  by  rain,  waste  water  puddles  and  so  on ; 
while  the  field  species,  though  often  found  in  and  about 
habitations,  pass  their  larval  stage  in  fairly  clean,  natural 
pools,  or  at  any  rate  in  such  as  afford  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  open. 

Some  typically  domestic  gnats,  such  as  C./atigans,  wilt 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  foulest  of  water,  and  I  have  fountl 
its  larvte  in  apparently  flourishing  condition,  in  the  small 
cemented  tanks,  for  the  temporary  storage  of  sullage  water 
in  Indian  towns,  known  as  nabhddn,  the  contents  of  which 
are  filth,  far  more  concentrated  than  the  sewage  of  any 
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European  town.  On  the  other  hand,  nnleBB  my  suspicion 
that  however  close  their  resemblance,  they  are  really 
distinct  forms  be  correct,  the  same  larvte  will  be  found 
during  the  rains,  alone  or  in  company  with  Stegomyia 
larvie,  in  almost  drinkable  water.  Culex  pipiens  is  of 
course  another  typically  domestic  gnat,  and  C.  annulatus, 
tpathipalpis,  nemorosus,  viridiventer  and  pulchriventer  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  field  species,  though  the  last  is 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  a  forest  form.  . 

The  habits  of  the  different  species  of  AnopheUs  larva; 
also  vary  greatly  An.  Rossii  is  certainly  essentially  a  domes- 
tic species,  and  so  too,  I  think,  is  An.  Sinensis  with  us,  but 
An.  Javiesii,  which  appears  to  be  the  species  that  swarms 
in  the  Madras  paddy  fields,  is  probably  a  field  species,  and 
so  too,  it  may  be,  is  An.  culici/acUs,  sp.  n.,  whicb  is 
probably  the  species  referred  to  by  Mr.  Aitken,  in  his 
above-quoted  note. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  observed  the  larvse  of 
An.  Rossii  in  a  variety  of  situations,  but  all  essentially 
"domestic."  In  the  spring  months,  in  upper  India,  none 
are  in  evidence,  and  I  first  found  them  towards  the  end  of 
April,  breeding  in  a  pool  beside  one  of  the  piers  of  the  old 
bridge  across  the  Goomti,  which  flowed  just  beneath  my 
house  in  Lucknow.  The  pool  was  but  a  few  yards  long 
by  not  more  than  six  feet  vnde,  and  though  it  did  contain 
a  certain  amount  of  green  filamentous  vegetation,  was 
extremely  foul.  Still  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
"Anopheles  pool"  of  the  "West  African  Malaria  Com- 
mission that  I  have  met  with  inhabited  by  the  larvee. 
Typical  pools  of  the  sort  I  have  indeed  come  across  by  the 
dozen,  but  in  uo  case  have  I  met  with  them  in  such  pools. 

The  horizontal  posture  of  the  larvffi  was,  however,  very 
noticeable,  and  when  placed  in  a  tray  under  lens,  I  could 
also  verify  their  peculiar  trick  of  screwing  round  their  heads 
so  as  to  look  upward.  During  the  dry,  hot  weather,  how- 
ever, their  appearance  is  with  us  exceptional,  though  in  the 
damp  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  India  they  may  be 
found  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  rains 
are  fairly  established  that  one  can  expect  to  find  them  in 
any  numbers. 
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In  Jaly  and  August  last,  my  daties  involved  an  extensive 
toar  through  the  province  during  the  rainy  season.  Id  the 
early  part  of  the  period  it  was  evident  that  though  Ano- 
pheles larvffi  were  common,  they  had  not  long  been  so,  as 
even  in  places  where  they  were  plentiful,  I  could  find 
no  adults.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  end  of  the  month  that 
I  began  to  find  them  at  all  commonly  in  bungalows.  The 
situations,  however,  in  which  I  found  the  larvte  entirely 
upset  all  the  notions  I  had  gathered  from  recent  writings  on 
the  subject.  I  began,  of  course,  by  looking  for  the  typical 
Anopheles  pool  of  Boss,  but  such  as  I  found  never  held  any 
of  the  expected  larve,  and  the  first  place  I  met  with  them 
was  in  the  garden  of  the  Meerut  Club,  in  the  small  irriga- 
tion tanks  described  in  the  next  chapter  Here  they  were 
present  in  enormous  numbers,  sometimes  alone,  but  more 
frequently  in  company,  and  apparently  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  larvae  of  C/aJ/^aru.  It  was,  however,  noticeable 
that  while  the  Culex  larvse  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  tanks,  those  of  Anopheles  generally  kept  them- 
selves floating  with  their  tails  touching  its  side  walls,  and 
so  might  easily  be  overlooked.  In  my  subsequent  wander- 
ings, I  met  with  Anopheles  larvte  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
hot  always  these  small  irrigation  tanks  were  the  "  surest 
find,"  and  further  I  never  met  with  them  at  any  distance 
firom  human  habitations,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  females  are  unable  to  mature  and  deposit  their  eggs 
until  they  have  had  a  feed  of  blood.  I  have  also  met  with 
Anopheles  larvse  in  muddy  pools  of  some  size  in  brick-fields, 
in  the  overflow  from  stand-posts  in  large  cities  supplied  with 
a  regular  filtered  water  supply,  and  even  in  a  very  shallow 
depression  in  the  concrete  surface  of  the  platform  of  a  bust- 
ling railway  junction,  also  fed  by  a  stand-post. 

In  Hong  Kong,  Dr.  J.  C.  Thomson  writes,  in  The 
Qovemment  Gazette  of  November  24th,  1900.  "The  usual 
habitat  of  the  larvae  of  the  Anopheles  Mosquito  is  the  natural 
water  courses,  and  their  favourite  locations  little  breaks  in 
the  rocky  surface  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  where  tlie 
merest  trickle  from  the  stream  itself  prevent.s  entire  stag- 
nation, and  where  there  is  no  tli  rough -wash."     This,  it  will 
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be  noted,  is  exactly  the  same  sort  of  sitnation  in  which  they 
were  found  by  Drs.  BtepheoB  and  Christophers,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  and  there,  both  these  gentlemen  and  Koss  never 
fomid  them  in  really  dirty  water,  so  that  presumably,  both 
An.  eoatalis  and  funestus,  the  species  concerned,  confine 
themselves  to  fairly  clean  water;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  species  can  adapt  themselves  to  less  nice  conditions, 
so  that  no  generalisation  as  to  the  sort  of  water  in  which 
Anopheles  larvie  will  or  will  not  be  found  is  possible,  and 
all  attempts  to  formulate  such  are  simply  misleading  for 
the  genus,  and  where  recorded,  should  be  accepted  exclu- 
sively for  the  species  to  which  the  observations  refer,  and 
to  no  other. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  definite  statement  as  to 
tbe  habits  of  even  a  single  species,  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  even  in  Italy,  where  more  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  such  points  than  anywhere  else,  the  larvse  of 
one  and  the  same  species  are  stated  to  be  "paludal"  in 
habit  by  one  authority,  while  the  imagines  are  said  to 
be  domestic  by  another  observer.  The  fact  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  at  present  is  to  point  out  tbe  desirability  of 
always  recording  tbe  exact  species  referred  to,  and  in  noting 
the  habits  of  either  larv%  or  adults,  so  that  materials  for  a 
more  complete  statement  of  the  case  may  accumulate  in  the 
future. 

The  females  of,  I  think  I  may  say,  all  genera  of  Mos- 
quitoes lay  their  egge  in  water.  During  the  past  year,  a 
large  number  of  observers  have  been  noting  these  and 
kindred  points,  and  no  one  records  any  fact  that  in  any 
way  confirms  Boss's  suggestion  that  they  may  sometimes 
deposit  them  on  the  dried-up  ground  where  puddles  have 
previously  existed.  A  gravid  gnat  must  deposit  her  eggs 
somewhere,  and  in  such  surroundings  as  the  interior  of  a 
test  tube,  which  is  about  the  most  unsuitable  vessel  I  know 
of  wherein  to  confine  gnats  with  the  view  to  observe  points 
in  their  life  history  ;  there  is  nothing  really  suggestive  of 
usual  habits  in  her  being  driven  to  deposit  them  on  the 
walls  of  the  tube. 
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The  attitude  of  the  females  in  depositing  their  eggs  is 
peculiar.  Thanka  to  the  air  entangled  in  the  pulvilli,  with 
which  the  feet  are  provided,  they  can  rest  on  the  surface 
of  still  water,  as  easily  as  upon  dry  ground,  and  are  able  to 
alight  upon  or  take  flight  from  its  surface  at  will.  When 
they  have  settled  themselves  in  this  way  on  the  surface  of 
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PlO.  39.— V&riOQ«  fomiB  of  Mosquito  Eggs. — (1)  Egg-boat  of  Ciilex,  eeea 
from  Abova  ;  (3)  tha  ftame,  side  view  (after  Sambon) ;  (8)  separate  CuUx  eggi ; 
(1)  eggs  of  PanopliUt  (after  Daniela) ;  (5)  eggs  oE  Stegomj/ia^  (6)  the  iam« 
more  highly  magnified  (after  Theobald) ;  (7)  gronps  of  Anophelet  aggg,  as 
the;  float  on  the  water  (after  Sambon) ;  (8)  egg  of  AnopheUa  nuiculipennii, 
showiDg  lateral  floats,  seen  from  above,  x  30  diams, :  (9)  the  same,  riewed 
laterally,  (after  NuttaU). 


the  water  chosen  for  the  purpose,  they  spread  out  the 
four  anterior  legs  as  a  support,  while  the  posterior  legs 
are  crossed  behind  them  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle,  and 
it  is  into  tfaia  angle  that  the  eggs  are  dropped  side  by  side, 
until  an  elongated,  boat-ehaped  mass  is  formed,  somewhat 
raised  at  each  extremity.  The  hind  legs  which  carry  them 
are  extended  little  by  little  until  the  boat  is  finJRbed,  when 
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the  iDsect  allows  it  to  drop  into  the  water  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind. 

In  Bpeaking  thus  of  "  boat-shaped  masses,"  it  must  be 
understood  that  Gulices  only  are  referred  to,  as  Anophelet, 
Mucidiis,  Panoplites,  Stegomyia,  and  some  drop  their  eggs 
separately,  and  in  these  genera  the  eggs  are  provided  with 
separate  arrangements  to  secure  flotation. 

In  Culex,  the  eggs  are  glued  together,  as  tbey  are  laid, 
into  canoe-shaped  masses,  which,  in  size  and  colour  look, 
as  they  float  on  the  water,  not  unlike  caraway  seeds.  Each 
boat  consists  of  from  250  to  300  eggs,  which  latter  are 
oblong,  more  pointed  at  their  upper  extremity  as  they  lie 
in  the  boat,  larger  and  more  rounded  below,  and  ending 
abruptly  in  a  bordered  edge,  much  like  tbat  of  certain 
liqueur  flasks ;  the  opening  of  which  may  be  said  to  be 
closed  by  a  thin  membrane,  by  the  rupture  of  which  tlie 
larvce  escapes.  The  lower  or  immersed  end  is  furnished 
with  a  curious  opening,  or  rather  thinning  of  the  egg-shell, 
and  is  surrounded  with  some  curious  radiated  markings. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  probably  to  enable  the 
embryo  to  obtain  oxygen  from  the  water  in  which  the 
little  raft  floats. 

The  egg-boats  must  needs  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  the  embryos  perish  if  they  become  submerged. 
Only  their  neck  comes  in  contact  with  the  water.  When 
just  batched  the  eggs  are  entirely  white,  but  they  soon 
become  shaded  green,  and  in  less  than  half  a  day  they  be- 
come grey.  Usually  they  are  laid  between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning,  but  in  England  Mr.  Theobald  finds  that  the 
evening  is  also  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  larvce  escape 
ill  two  or  three  days,  but  the  interval  varies  a  great  deal, 
according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  particular  species. 
Those  of  Mucidus  apparently  take  a  long  time,  as  Major 
Close,  I.M.8.,  at  Moradabad,  kept  some,  laid  by  a  confined 
female  for  a  month  without  the  larvse  appearing.  As,  how- 
ever, the  experiment  was  conducted  in  a  test  tube,  and  it  is 
possible  the  embryos  may  have  perished  for  lack  of  oxygen, 
this  observation  must  be  taken  with  reservation.  As  soon 
as  the  larvBB  of  CuIcj:  have  escaped  from  the  eggs,  the  egg- 
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boats  break  up,  and  the  empty  shells  fonn  very  pretty 
microscopic  objects,  their  surface  being  closely  set  with 
minute  spines,  the  form  of  which  varies  in  different  species, 
and  so  might  possibly  be  made  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
identifjring  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

G.  pipiens  ova  measure  0'9  mm.  in  length,  C.  nigritulus 
0*6,  and  according  to  Howard  those  of  C.  pungens  (=  G. 
fatigans,  Wiedemann)  0'7  in  length  and  016  in  diameter. 

Anopheles  eggs  are  quite  different  in  form  and  are  de- 
posited separately.  Sometimes,  they  lie  on  the  surface  <rf 
the  water  in  stars  or  groups  of  other  forms,  bnt  as  they 
are  in  no  way  connected  together,  I  regard  this  as  quite 
accidental,  and  of  no  moment.  As  regards  the  form  of 
the  egg,  the  following  excellent  description,  extracted  &om 
Dr.  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  A.  E.  Shipley's  paper  "  On  the 
Structores  and  Biology  of  Anopheles"  (macidipennis)  in 
the  Journal  of  Hygiene,  I.,  p.  49,  may  be  quoted: — 

"  When  first  deposited  the  eggs  are  white,  but  they  soon 
darken.  Each  ovnm  measures  0*7  to  1*0  mm.  in  length 
and  ia  at  its  greatest  breadth  about  0'16  broad.  The  egg 
is  boat-shaped  and  one  end  is  slightly  deeper  and  fuller 
thui  the  oth^.  The  surface  which,  were  the  egg  a  boat, 
would  be  the  upper,  is  flattened  but  slightly  convex.  It  is 
marked  by  minute  reticulations  (fig.  2).  The  under  surface 
of  the  boat  is  characterised  by  much  larger  and  more 
regular  reticulations,  which  divide  the  surface  into  fairly 
equal  hexagonal  areas.  The  rim  (a)  of  the  boat  is  thickened 
iiod  very  regulariy  ribbed.  Along  the  centre  of  each  side, 
extending  over  a  space  of  rather  more  than  one-third  the 
total  length,  this  rim  is  much  thickened,  the  ribbing  is 
more  marked  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  egg.  This  thickening  recalls 
the  rounded  float  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  life-boat 
(fig.  29 ;  7,  8,  9).  It  serves  the  same  purpose,  being  com- 
posed of  air  chambers  and  is  used  to  keep  the  boat-shaped 
egg  with  its  flat  sur&ce  uppermost.  Howard  refers  to  the 
membrane  we  are  about  to  describe  as  the  '  clasping  mem- 
brane,' notes  the  reticulated  surface  exhibited  by  the  eggs,  as 
also  the  presence  of  5 — 7  minute  dark  circular  spots  at  ^e 
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endB.  HiB  meaanrement  of  the  egf;  is  given  «8  only  0*57  mm. 
As  in  other  insectB  the  egg  doubtless  varies  in  size. 

"  The  coloar  of  the  egg  soon  after  it  is  laid  is  greyish 
black.  If  the  eggs  are  subject  to  much  attrition  a  delicate 
membrane  splits  off  which  gives  the  surface  of  the  intact 
egg  its  reticulated  appearance.  Stripped  of  this  membrane, 
which  desquamates  in  irregular  whitish  frE^;ments,  the  egg 
appears  with  a  glistening  black  sur&ce  comparable  to  that 
of  patent  leather.  One  end  of  the  egg  is  slightly  blunter 
and  more  rounded  than  the  other,  and  this  contains  the 
head  end  of  the  embryo.  It  is  an  interesting  point  that 
when  the  egg,  as  frequently  happens,  is  drawn  by  capillary 
action  a  little  way  up  from  the  water  on  to  a  leaf  or  some 
other  half-submerged  object  the  head  or  blunt  end  always 
points  downwards,  and  thus  should  the  hatchiug  take  place 
whilst  the  egg  is  in  this  poaition  the  larva  emerges  into 
the  water,  and  not  into  the  air." 

I  doubt  if  these  ova  can  resist  more  than  a  very 
temporary  dessication,  bat  it  is  very  difficolt  to  judge  of 
this  point  by  laboratory  experimenta,  as  not  unfreqaently, 
they  refuse  to  hatch  out  at  all.  The  ova  of  some  Stegomyite, 
however,  which  resemble  them  a  good  deal,  being  laid 
separately,  and  having  also  aimilar  lateral  floats,  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  resistant,  and  may  apparently  be  unin- 
jured by  beiug  left  high  and  dry  for  a  month. 

Carroll,  Agramonte,  and  Lazear  '{Philadelphia  Med. 
Joum.,  October  27,  1900,  p.  291),  state  that  in  experiment- 
ing on  conveyance  of  yellow  fever  by  Mosquitoes  (Sttgo- 
myia,  fasciata,  Fabr.),  they  obtained  a  supply  of  this 
species  from  Dr.  Finlay.  Thirty  days  previonsly,  vide 
Finlay,  ova  had  been  deposited  by  a  female  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  in  a  small  basin,  whose  contents  had 
been  allowed  to  slightly  evaporate,  so  that  these  ova,  at  the 
time  of  their  visit,  were  entirely  above  contact  with  the 
water.  Notwithstanding  this  long  interval,  they  were 
promptly  converted  into  the  larval  stage,  after  a  short  period, 
by  simply  raising  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin. 

The  Beparately-laid  eggs  of  Panoplites  have  a  very  pecu- 
liar shape,  like  a  long,  narrow  pear,  one  end  being  prolonged 
into  a  sort  of  neck  exactly  like  that  of  a  Florence  flask.  - 
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According  to  Meinert,  the  ova  of  Gorethra  are  laid  in 
flat,  round,  jelly-like  maeses,  each  containiDg  from  100  to 
150  eggB,  but  Miall  describes  them  as  arranged  in  spiral 
lines,  so  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  sheet.  We  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  eggs  of  the  other  genera,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  oor  knowledge  on  this  point  is  very  scanty, 
and  further  observations  are  much  required. 

The  insects  pair  towards  evening.  The  males  assemble 
in  large  numbers,  flying  hither  and  thither  without  travel- 
hng  far,  and  the  females  appear  among  them  in  smaller 
numbers,  so  that  the  moment  one  appears  she  is  clasped 
by  a  male,  allowing  themselves  to  float  in  the  air,  or  flying 
together.  The  coupling  only  lasts  a  few  moments,  and 
when  it  is  completed  the  pair  separate,  and  the  fertilised 
female  proceeds  to  deposit  her  eggs. 

As  already  remarked,  the  time  taken  by  the  ova  to  hatch 
out  depends  upon  the  species  and  on  the  circomstances  of 
its  environment,  but,  in  most,  may  be  said  to  be  about  three 
or  four  days.  Even  when  newly  escaped,  they  can  be 
easily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  if  favourably  lighted, 
as  black  dots  with  a  transparent,  wriggling  tail.  Being 
mainly  air-breathing  animals,  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
anal  papilla  may  aid  in  respiration,  by  acting  as  gills,  they 
cannot  remain  under  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  all 
species  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  surface, 
lying  so  that  the  respiratory  opening  is  open  to  the  air. 
The  larvae  of  Culex,  especially  those  species  which  possess  a 
long  respiratory  syphon,  pose  themselves  in  a  nearly  ver- 
tical position,  as  if  bung  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  illustration,  which  was 
photographed  from  living  larvae  and  papte  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Royle,  of  Rosa,  N.W.P. 

The  larvae  of  Stegomyia,  whose  breathing  tubes  are 
very  short,  lie  much  more  obliquely,  their  position  approach- 
ing that  of  Anopheles,  bat  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
generic  peculiarity,  as  those  of  C.  pulchriventer,  which  have 
an  equally  short  sypbon,  take  up  the  same  position,  which 
is  presnmably  simply  necessitated  by  the  shortness  of  the 
tabe.     The  species  figured  by  Christie  in  his  useful  little 
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book,  "Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,"  is  probably  a  Stegomyia 
(pi.  v.,  figs.  9,  10). 

The  l&rvee  of  Anopheles  on  the  other  band,  lie  absolutely 
horizontally,  with  the  respiratory  oriBces,  which  are  almost 


flush  with  the  rest  of  the  dorsum,  just   emerged,  and  the 
head  barely  submerged. 

Lying  in  this  position,  they  look  just  like  scraps  of  straw- 
blackened  by  long  immersion,  and  as  they  often  lie  motion- 
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less  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  or  more,  wotild  be  taken  to  be 
SQch  by  any  one  not  specially  looking  for  them.  As  already 
noted,  they  exhibit  a  great  preference  for  the  sides  of  the 
tank  or  pool  in  which  they  may  be,  and  may  also  be  fonnd 
along  floating  sticks,  leaves,  or  other  aucb  objects,  lying  at 
right  angles  to,  and  with  their  tails  touching  it,  ae  if  moored 
by  the  stem.  "When  lying  thus  at  the  surface,  they  have 
a  quaint  custom  of  screwing  their  heads  completely  round, 
so  that  its  ventral  Borface  looks  Tight  upwards,  and,  though 
otherwise  motionleas,  if  closely  watched  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  head  is  being  slowly  rotated  and  swept  to  and  &o,  while 
by  the  rapid  vibrations  of  the  bristles  of  the  "  whorl  organs," 
a  current  of  water  with  its  suspended  nutritive  particles  is 
kept  flowing  to  it. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  a  misnomer  to  speak  thus  of  the 
moostoche-like  bunches  of  bristles  that  project  from  a  pair 
of  plates  hinged  on  to  the  tore  comers  of  the  clypeus,  as  the 
bristles  all  work  together,  and  do  not  bend,  one  by  one  in  a 
wave,  like  the  cilia  of  the  Rotatoria,  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  which  they  have  got  the  name.  Although  capable 
of  being  moved  separately,  the  two  brushes  when  in  action 
are  brought  together,  as  if  grasping  at  something,  and  then 
open  out  again,  and  repeating  this  movement  with  great 
rapidity  ;  according  to  Nuttall  (toe.  cit.),  three  times  a 
second. 

He  describes,  too,  how  they  employ  the  peculiar  bristles 
on  their  mandibles  to  comb  off,  into  the  mouth,  the  nutri- 
tive  particles  that  have  collected  on  the  brushes.  The 
mouth-organs  of  Culiees  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
only  instead  of  sweeping  the  surface,  for  floating  particles, 
they  depend  on  such  as  are  suspended  in  the  water  beneath. 
When  disturbed  the  lacvtB  dart  backwards  into  the  depths 
of  tbeir  puddle,  and  hide  themselves  among  the  loose  par- 
ticles at  the  bottom,  and  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  float 
slowly  back  to  the  surface  when  the  coast  is  clear.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  about  these  movements,  and  those 
of  the  pupffl,  but  as  they  are  obviously  purposive,  they 
naturally  vary,  and  hardly  merit  detailed  description. 

The  nymphs,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  31,  float  in 
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much  the  same  position  as  those  of  Culex,  but  perhaps 
the  breathing  horns  are  held,  eloped  somewhat  more  tore- 
wards.  Mdes  larvte  are  said,  by  Dr.  Lutz,  to  lie  in  the 
water  in  a  sloping  position,  intermediate  between  that  of 
Anopheles  and  Culex,  in  other  words,  much  as  do  those  of 
Stegomyia.  According  to  Meinert,  Corethra  larvce  are 
omch  less  restricted  as  to  the  character  of  the  collections 
of  water  in  which  their  larree  are  reared  being  often  found 
in  deep  still  water  containing  but  little  vegetation,  as  well 
as  in  very  foul  pools.  Their  position  in  the  water  is  even 
more  absolutely  horizontal  than  that  of  Anopheles,  whose 
position  is  slightly  oblique,  and  they  retain  this  horizontal 
posture  even  during  their  excursions  below  the  surface. 
They  are  very  voracious,  devouring  not  only  Daphnice  and 


other  small  crustaceans,  but  also  Dixa  larvae  and  even  young 
fish  and  molluscous  embryos ;  uor  do  they  even  shrink  from 
cannibalism,  smaller  specimens  of  their  own  species  being 
devoured  with  gusto  if  they  come  within  the  reach  of  their 
jaws.  It  ia  only  the  very  young  larvEe  that  are  so  abso- 
lutely transparent,  as  when  older  they  develop  a  number  of 
patches  of  pigment,  and  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
obscure  the  complete  transparency  of  the  body.  Still,  it  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  transparency  that  they  are  the  only 
gnats  whose  larvse  live,  as  a  rule,  among  fishes.  AH  tbeur 
ecdyses  are  performed  with  singular  rapidity,  even  the  final 
emergence  of  the  imago  taking  only  a  few  minutes  to 
accomplish.  Their  pupee  assume  a  nearly  vertical  position 
in  the  water,  but  otherwise  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  other  genera. 
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Meinert  states  that  the  larvte  of  Mochlonyx  aGfect  the 
waters  of  fields  fmd  woods,  and  that  they  are  especially  often 
foand  in  aucb  places  as  ditches,  where  the  water  is  clear, 
hut  without  any  particular  current.  The  larvse  do  not  sur- 
vive the  winter,  but  he  considers  it  probable  that  the  eggs 
do,  as  he  has  found  newly-hatched  larvae  so  early  in  the  year 
as  to  make  it  highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  perfect 
insects  could  have  emerged  from  their  hybernation,  even 
assuming  that  the  adults  do  hybemate.  In  a  warm  room, 
in  captivity,  all  the  changes  from  egg  to  imago  were  gone 
through  in  three  weeks.  Unlike  Culex  there  appears  to  be 
only  a  single  generation  of  larvae  developed  in  the  year. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  larvie  is  very  like  that  of 
Corethra,  but  they  are  more  in  the  habit  of  remaining 
under  water,  They  are  voraciously  carnivorous,  and  appear 
to  be  even  more  arrant  cannibals  than  the  larvse  of  that 
genus.  The  pupa  also  behaves  much  like  that  of  Corethra, 
hut  it  is  not  quite  so  rapid  in  its  changes  of  skin. 

The  larvte  of  the  CulicidtE  swarm  in  spring  and  summer 
in  the  stagnant  water  of  tanks  and  other  domestic  collections 
of  water,  where  they  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  Europe 
from  the  time  the  ice  is  melted.  Usually  they  keep  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  a  little  below  it,  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  head  being  lowest,  breathing  by  means  of  the 
tube  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Tbey  are 
extremely  lively  and  easily  disturbed  by  any  movement  of 
the  water,  but  soon  resume  their  old  position.  Their  body 
is  elongated  and  has  no  legs.  At  first  greenish,  they  soon 
become  greyish  and  transparent.  The  larva  undergoes 
several  moults,  three  taking  place  in  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  old  skin  it  places 
itself  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  the  hack 
upwards.  As  a  rule  the  change  takes  place  through  a  rent 
on  the  thorax,  and  extends  after  to  the  abdominal  segments. 
Like  the  larva  the  nymph  is  capable  of  swimming  but 
can  take  no  nourishment.  When  in  repose  it  is  contracted 
into  a  lenticular  form,  its  abdomen  being  bent  under  the 
thorax  and  kept  closely  applied  to  it.  It  Ues  vertically  in 
the  water  but  in  a  different  sense  from  the  larva,  as  the 
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homped-tip  thorax  fonns  the  highest  part,  and  it  is  from 
the  dorsal  sorface  of  that  part  of  the  body  that  the 
respiratory  syphons  spring,  h&ag  in  the  form  of  two  horns 
or  asses'  ears.  Their  upper  extremity  is  cot  obliquely,  and 
when  the  papa  is  at  rest  is  always  kept  above  water. 
The  eyes  are  distinct,  and  beneath  the  thorax  is  found 
a  large  mass  consisting  of  the  antennse,  mouth  parts  and 
legs.  The  abdomen  is  elongated,  segmented,  and  ter- 
minated by  two  oval  plates.  If  the  nymph  desires  to  go 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  it  straightens  itself  and 
gives  a  few  strokes  of  the  tail,  but  is  soon  carried  back  to 
the  surface,  as  soon  as  this  has  ceased  to  act,  by  its  own 
buoyancy.  After  passing  five  or  ten  days  in  this  state,  the 
insect  is  ready  for  its  last  metamorphosis,  but  this  is  a  most 
critical  period  of  its  life,  as  if  the  nymph  case  upsets  during 
the  process  of  the  imago's  freeing  itself,  the  insect  perishes 
by  drowning,  as  it  is  now  entirely  unable  to  survive  con- 
tact with  tbe  element  in  which,  up  to  now,  it  has  passed 
its  life.  The  moult  that  frees  the  imago  from  the  nymph 
integuments  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding ones ;  a  rent  appearing  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
thorax  through  which  the  gnat  protrudes  first  the  head 
and  thorax  as  much  as  possible  above  tbe  aperture.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body  now  contracts  a  httle,  and 
extending  itself  immediately  after,  is  gradually  drawn  out 
in  a  perpendicular  plane.  Meanwhile,  the  old  skin  of  the 
njmiph  serves  as  a  sort  of  boat  of  which  its  own  body 
serves  as  the  mast,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  hinder 
extremity  touching  it.  Next,  having  drawn  &om  their 
sheaths  the  four  anterior  legs  and  then  tbe  hinder  ones, 
it  carries  them  forward.  Soon  after  it  bends  towards  the 
water  and  arranges  its  limbs,  and  thus  assured  of  safety,  it 
unfolds  its  wings  and  flies  off.  "Wbeo  first  it  escapes  it 
is  whitish  with  the  thorax  greenish,  but  it  very  quickly 
after  assumes  the  proper  colours  of  the  adult  insect. 

Both  larvee  and  pupae  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  resis- 
ting power  to  physical,  and  even  chemical  agencies,  especi- 
ally those  of  Culices,  though  those  of  Anophelea  appear  to 
bear  cold  better.  In  Celli's  experiments  on  them,  it  was  found 
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that  freezing  for  a  couple  of  days,  killed  all  the  larvea,  while  bo 
papEe  survived  more  than  twenty-foor  hours.  Deeiccation, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  better  borne  by  the  nymphe,  vrhich 
in  a  few  days,  were  transformed  into  very  active  Mosquitoes, 
in  spite  of  being  placed  in  dry  river  sand,  bo  that  the  drying; 
up  of  a  pool  does  not  stop  the  development  of  such  insects 
as  have  reached  this  stage,  while  the  larvee  were  all  dead 
in  two  days  if  dried  at  20°  C,  and  both  stages  were  killed 
by  two  minutes'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  40°.  Experi- 
menting in  India,  I  found  that  larvie  were  usually  dead  and 
decomposed  before  the  mud  of  the  pool  in  which  they  had 
lived  had  dried  np  by  ordinary  evaporation.  Nearly  all 
species  can  hve  only  in  fresh  water,  but  Bancroft  found  a 
species,  which  has  been  named  marimis,  by  Mr.  Theobald, 
living  in  sea  water,  and  Ficalbi  collected  the  larvse  of  C. 
nemoroitu  {salinus)  in  a  salt  marsh. 

Gelli  found  that  Anopheles  larvae  died  within  thirteen 
hoars  in  sea  water,  and  could  not  live  in  mixtures  stronger 
than  two  parts  of  fresh  to  one  of  sea  water,  which  agrees 
with  the  results  of  Ficalbi's  recent  observations  on  the  salt 
marshes  of  Cervia,  where  he  found  that  though  they 
abounded  in  neighbouring  sweet  water  pools,  they  were 
never  present  in  the  actual  salt  pools,  and  were  only  excep- 
tionally found  in  even  slightly  brackish  water.  Stephens 
and  Christophers  found  that  mangrove  swamps  never  con- 
tained AnopheleB  larvse,  so  that  the  idea  that  these  salt- 
water  shallows  are  a  cause  of  malaria  is  erroneous,  though 
one  can  well  understand  that  a  saturated  atmosphere,  reek- 
ing with  the  emanations  of  vegetable  patrefraction,  may  be 
extremely  unhealthy  for  other  reasons.  Moreover,  although 
they  speak  of  them  as  being  found  in  fresh  water  marshes, 
it  is  evident  from  what  they  write  that,  strictly  speaking, 
they  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  such  situations  in  Africa 
than  they  ore  in  India,  as  they  proceed  to  explain  that  they 
found  them,  not  in  the  main  marsh,  but  in  the  pools  around 
it.  In  tunning  water,  onless  the  current  he  very  slow,  they 
cannot  exist,  and  hence  they  are  never  found  in  rivers, 
except  in  extremely  sluggish  streams,  such  as  the  Cam, 
where  Theobald  mentions  having  once  found  them. 
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The  length  of  time  required  to  develop  from  egg  to 
imago  varies  greatly ;  about  a  month  in  Italy,  according  to 
Celli,  in  the  case  of  Anopheles,  but  UBually  much  more 
rapidly  in  India. 

In  Mr.  Aitken's  paper,  already  quoted,  be  says  :  "  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  next  the  length  of  the  larva  life,  but 
found  that  it  varied  indefinitely  with  the  conditions.  Given 
warmth  and  plenty  of  food  a  larva  will  come  to  maturity  in 
eight  days,  or  perhaps  less,  but  I  have  had  one  for  more 
than  a  fortnight,  and  then  it  died  before  becoming  a  pnpa. 
The  time  spent  in  the  pupa  state  in  all  my  specimens  was 
more  than  twenty-four,  bat  less  than  forty-eigfat  hours.  So 
I  think  we  may  put  down  the  time  which  it  takes  to  produce 
A  Mosquito  at  something  between  ten  days  and  a  fortnight, 
from  the  laying  of  the  egg ;  and  water,  treated  with  kerosine 
oil  once  a  fortnight,  should  be  perfectly  safe.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  normal  life  of  the  adult  Mosquito, 
because  we  cannot  keep  them  in  natural  conditions.  Some 
of  mine  lived  for  ten  days,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  would 
not  la;  their  eggs,  and  that  alone  could  not  bat  affect  the 
length  of  life.  ...  To  my  astonishment  I  found  Anophelea 
larvae  swarming  in  a  dirty  drain  filled  with  rotting  straw, 
which  gave  the  water  the  colour  of  beer.  In  May,  Colonel 
Weir  sent  me  two  or  three  bottles  of  water  from  other 
places  in  Baudora,  with  Aiwphelei  larvee  in  them.  The 
breaking  of  the  monsoon,  of  course,  upsets  the  haunts  of  all 
Mosquitoes  for  a  time,  but  on  the  2nd  of  July  I  went  out  to 
Chinchpoogly  and  explored  the  quarries  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  Dr.  Christy  told  me  he  had  found  larves  some 
time  before.  I  found  larvte  in  many  of  the  pools  and  one 
specimen  in  a  little  puddle,  not  more  than  four  inches  deep, 
which  must,  I  am  sure,  have  been  as  dry  as  bone  ten  days 
before,  for  we  had  a  long  period  of  hot,  sonny  weather,  as 
you  will  remember,  in  the  middle  of  June." 

This  agrees  with  such  scanty  observations  as  I  was 
personally  able  to  make  in  India,  but,  owing  to  the  peri- 
patetic nature  of  my  duties,  breeding-out  observations  were 
rarely  practicable. 

In  England,  and  also  in  the  somewhat  similar  tempera- 
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tore  of  IiHliaD  hill  stations,  Culicida  larvae  develop  even 
more  slowly  than  in  Italy. 

In  Northern  Europe  all  larvee  and  pupee  that  may  not  be 
ripe  for  their  remaining  metamorpfaoses,  perish  during  the 
winter,  but  in  Italy,  according  to  Celli,  the  larvae  of  Ano- 
pheles "  hybemate  "  (CM.,  p.  78  and  166)  and  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  adult  iueects  that  appear  early  in  the  spring  are 
fnmisbed  by  Jarvse  that  have  passed  the  winter  in  that  stage. 

I  am  nearly  sare  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  Northern 
India,  though  in  a  tank  in  my  garden  at  Shahjah&npur, 
where  I  had  found  them  present  in  swarms  on  my  arrival, 
and  which  I  had  always  kept  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to 
keep  them  under  observation,  they  suddenly  disappeared 
about  January  11th,  without  any  apparent  reason,  as  the 
severest  part  of  the  "cold  weather"  was  already  past. 
Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  find  any  other  pool,  in  which 
to  continue  observations,  as  a  long  spell  of  drought  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1900,  bad  completely  dried  all 
such  pools  as  had  remained  under  natural  conditions.  I 
have  on  one  or  two  occasions  noticEsd  the  larvae,  though 
abundant  a  few  days  before  in  all  stages,  disappear  from  a 
pool  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  and  strongly 
suspect  that  this  must  have  been  due  to  the  outbreak  among 
them  of  some  epidemic  disease. 

Although  they  were  thus  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves as  larvse,  no  imagines  were  being  produced,  and  for 
six  whole  weeks  not  a  single  pupa  could  be  found,  though 
carefully  sought  for;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  did  the 
individual  larvs  grow  to  any  extent,  as  all  sizes  were  present 
from  the  first,  and  the  large  ones  did  not  appear  to  become 
more  numerous. 

The  lowest  temperature  ever  observed  in  this  tank  was 
56°  F.  in  the  early  morning,  but  the  margin  of  temperature 
inimical  to  pupiation  must  be  a  very  narrow  one  as,  after  a 
fall  of  rain  accompanied  by  cloudy  nights,  during  which  the 
night  temperature  could  not  fall  to  the  usual  minimum,  the 
higher  temperature  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  appearance 
of  a  few  pupsB. 

Now  the  rain  bad  not  perceptibly  altered  the  depth  of 
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the  tank,  which  was  indeed  filled  periodically  fcom  the  well 
— and  so  fluctuated  more  from  this  caose  than  it  could  do 
from  any  shower, — so  that  the  occurrence  has  evidently  no 
connection  with  the  run  per  se.  Brouf^ht  into  the  hoose, 
these  pupse  gave  issue  to  their  imagines,  but  I  cannot  say  if 
this  is  also  the  case  with  those  in  the  open — at  any  rate, 
none  appeared  in  the  bungalow. 

Celh's  observation  may,  however,  be  considered  to  prac- 
tically settle  the  question,  as  it  is  little  likely  that  the  larvsa 
are  nnable  to  survive  the  mild  cold  weather  of  Upper  India, 
if  they  can  do  so  in  the  comparatively  severe  winter  of  Italy, 
and  hence  it  may  be  accepted  that  in  subtropical  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  temperate  cUmates,  the  survival  of  larvfB 
is  one  method  whereby  the  permanence  of  the  species  is 
secured,  not  only  in  Anopheles,  but  also  in  other  gnats,  as 
the  same  thing  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  both  G. 
fatigans,  Wied.,  and  C.  impellens,  Walk.,  although,  in  their 
case,  the  imagines  were  more  or  less  in  evidence  through  the 
entire  period,  and  were,  I  believe,  even  breeding  in  a  leisur- 
able  fashion  whenever  the  weather  turned  a  trifle  warmer. 

During  the  short  Danish  summer,  Meinert  finds  that 
Anopheles  can  find  time  for  the  rearing  of  but  a  conple  of 
broods,  and  it  is  natural  that  in  a  hmited  period  such  as 
this,  there  should  be  more  or  less  definite  seasons  of  appear- 
ance of  larvGB,  and  that  the  flying  insects  should  appear  in 
periodical  swarms ;  but  in  Italy  the  process  goes  on  more  or 
less  irregularly  throughout  the  much  louger  summer,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  Northern  India. 

In  Italy,  Cell!  says  that  the  hybemating  larvte  pupate 
sad  tnrn  into  Mosquitoes  in  April,  and  the  first  genera- 
tions of  new  larvie  are  found  in  the  first  half  of  May. 
With  us,  in  Oudh,  as  we  have  sees,  the  new  Mosquitoes  put 
in  an  earUer  appearance,  though  they  rarely  can  find  many 
opportunities  bo  deposit  their  eggs  till  the  advent  of  the  . 
rains,  as  even  thek  own  winter  quarters  must  usually  be 
dried  np  during  the  fierce  heat  of  the  months  that  intervene. 
Just  as  the  process  commences  earlier  with  us,  so  it  con- 
tinues into  the  later  months  of  the  year,  so  that  active 
Anopheles  Mosquitoes  are  to  he  met  with  till  quite  the  end 
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of  October,  though  neither  they  nor  the  two  persistent 
Bpecies  of  Culex,  above  noted,  exhibit  any  tendency  to 
bite,  80  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  use  of 
Moaqaito  nets,  whether  on  the  score  of  comfort  or  safety, 
for  in  India,  jast  as  is  the  case  in  England,  we  find  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Mosquitoes  will  attack  human 
beings  is  entirely  one  of  air  temperature.  Celli  says  that 
the  adult  Anopheles  will  bite  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  pupa 
case,  and  after  they  have  digested  their  meal,  bite  every  two 
days  or  ao,  and  ovulate  several  times.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  the  rather  desultory  experiences  of  correspondents  and 
myself,  I  fancy  this  conveys  rather  too  high  an  idea  of  the 
gastronomic  and  reprodnctive  capabilities  of  individual  in- 
sects :  that  they  generally  take  some  four  days  to  renew 
'  their  appetite  after  a  full  feed,  and  that  the  laying  of  a 
couple  of  batches  of  eggs  is  about  the  limit  of  the  reproduc- 
tive capabiUties  of  most  of  them ;  but  doubtless  they  vary  in 
this,  and  their  intolerance  of  captivity  makes  such  matters 
difficult  of  determination.  However  this  ^ay  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  enormous  capabilities  of  multiplication 
possessed  by  the  entire  family,  and  this  strongly  tends 
to  neutraUse  any  check  that  can  be  imposed  upon  it  by 
natural  enemies. 

Like  the  larvee,  the  adult  insects  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied as  domestic,  field,  and  jangle  species ;  and  they  gener- 
ally agree  in  these  respects  with  the  corresponding  larvie, 
though  Celli  emphatically  states  than  An.  macuiipennis  is 
domestic,  while  An.  bi/uroatus  is  a  field  insect ;  whereas 
Ficalbi  regards  the  habits  of  their  lante  as  the  reverse. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  distinctions  of  a  rigid 
character  in  such  matters,  and  the  looser  our  conceptions  of 
their  signification,  the  better,  though  they  are  very  useful 
for  general  purposes  if  employed  with  such  reservations. 
Although  some  few  species  are  active  throughout  the  day, 
e.g.,  An.  bifurcatus,  in  Italy,  taken  as  a  family,  gnats  are 
essentially  nocturnal,  and  especially  crepuscular  insects. 
Speaking  generally,  Mosquitoes  start  the  day's  work  just 
after  sundown,  and  are  very  busy  among  the  plants  and 
animal  victims  that  furnish  their  food,  till  it  falls  dark. 
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by  which  time,  though  many  continae  in  evidence  through- 
out the  night,  moat  oi  them  have  satisfied  their  needs,  so 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  lull  in  their  activity  till  dawn,  when 
those  that  have  failed  to  secure  a  breakfast  reappear,  in 
vicious  earnest  to  secure  a  sapper.  Once,  however,  is  the 
tropical  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  they  may  be  seen 
taking  immediate  measures  to  escape  firom  the  power  of  his 
rays. 

The  window-door  of  my  last  httle  Indian  work-room  was 
closed  by  means  of  Mosquito  netting  stretched  over  the 
frame,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  use  the  microscope  with  it 
open,  without  being  tormented  with  flies ;  and  I  was  often 
much  diverted  by  watching  the  persistent  efforts,  not  only  of 
Anopheles,  but  of  all  the  other  domestic  species  about,  to  get 
out  to  feed  in  the  evening,  and  to  return  to  shelter  in  the  ' 
morning.  Shelter,  as  we  have  seen,  they  must  have  duriug 
daylight,  and  speaking  generally,  an  observer  who  confined 
his  observations  to  those  hoars  might  report  that  no  such 
insects  existed  in  the  tropics,  so  sluggish  are  they  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  so  cunningly  do  they  hide  themselves  in 
dark  corners.  During  the  rains,  however,  the  Stegomyim, 
which  are  common  at  that  season,  may  be  seen  flj^ng  about 
such  places  as  orchards,  and  will  occasionally  even  venture 
upon  short  flights  across  patches  of  sunshine.  Within  the 
bungalow,  too,  they  will  often  bite  viciously,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  but  as  they  Etre  rather  field  than  domestic 
in  their  habits,  they  give  less  trouble  in  this  way  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

When  settled  on  some  surface,  the  position  of  these 
insects  is  very  characteristic.  As  a  rule,  they  support  them- 
selves entirely  on  the  four  anterior  legs,  the  hind  pair  not 
being  brought  into  requisition,  but  kept  held  up  weJI  above 
them,  so  as  to  serve  as  extra  feelers.  During  the  active 
hours  of  their  existence  they  are  kept  slowly  waving  about 
in  the  air,  as  if  feeling  for  something ;  but  when  quiescent, 
though  the  hind  legs  are  still  rarely  placed  to  ground,  they 
are  kept  quite  still,  so  much  so  that  I  found  little  difliculty 
in  photographing  the  living  insects,  placed  in  the  glass  box 
described  in  the  first  chapter,  with  even  an  entire  minute's 
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expoeare.  The  CiUices  sit  bumped  up,  with  the  abdomen 
drooping,  or  at  most  horizontal,  and  the  proboscis  held  out 
in  front  ot  them,  so  that  even  when  they  are  looking  at  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  standing,  it  is  at  least  kept  off  the 
groand.  The  palpi  are  kept  arched  backwards  and  upwards, 
and  usually  slightly  separated  from  the  proboscis,  and  the 
antennae  usually  sloped  well  behind  its  line.  In  Anopheles, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  all  the 
appendages  of  the  head  in  the  same  plane,  and  in  both  sexes, 
the  four  basal  joints  of  the  palpi  are  kept  closely  held  against 
the  proboscis.  In  the  female  the  whole  organ  is  so  held, 
but  the  clubbed  terminal  joints  of  those  of  the  males  are 
kept  spiread  oat  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  On  this 
account  the  trunk  of  this  genus  of  gnat  looks  almost  as 
thick  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  addition  to  this,  instead  of 
bunching  themselves  up  as  the  CuXices  do,  they  keep  the 
whole  body  and  cephalic  appendages  nearly  in  one  straight 
line,  obliquely,  or  it  may  be,  almost  vertically  to  the  surface 
on  which  they  are  resting,  with  the  abdomen  held  up,  and 
the  proboscis  pointing  at  the  surface  on  which  they  rest,  as 
if  they  contemplated  boring  themselves  into  it.  This  attitude 
is  BO  characteristic  that  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  recog- 
nising the  genus,  when  found  settled.  In  the  case  of  An. 
tinensu,  An.  Bossii,  An.  Jamesii,  An.  argyrotarsis.  An. 
albipes,  and  also,  to  judge  even  from  Sambon's  own  figures, 
in  those  of  An.  superpictus  and  An.  maculipennis,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  habitual  resting  attitude  is  such  as  has 
been  described  ;  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it 
can  be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule  for  all  species,  either  of 
AnopheUt  or  Culex  ;  and  just  before  I  left  India  I  met  with 
a  new  si>ecies  of  Anopheles  which  entirely  deviated  from  the 
common  rule  in  this  respect,  as  every  one  of  some  dozen 
living  specimens  of  both  sexes  was  found  resting  in  a  position 
exactly  such  as  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  Culex.  The 
resemblance  is  further  aided  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fresh 
state  the  abdomen  is  conspicuously  banded  in  a  manner 
most  exceptional  in  the  genus,  so  that  when  I  arrived  in  the 
rest-house  in  which  I  found  them,  late  one  night,  I  was 
completely  taken  in  by  the  counterfeit,  mistaking  them  for 
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C.  impellena,  to  which  they  present  a  close  resemblaoce. 
On  thi8  account  I  have  named  the  species  An.  culicifacies 
sp.  n.  On  the  other  hand,  I  suspect  that  C.  mimetieus,  Nod 
simulates  Anopheles,  not  only  in  costume,  but  in  its  habitual 
position  when  at  rest,  though  I  have  seen  too  few  living 
specimens  to  be  sure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
remarks  refer  to  habitual  attitudes  only,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  absolute  in  tba  application  of  any  natural  history 
rule  of  the  kind,  so  that  there  is  nothing  noteworthy,  as 
some  writers  appear  to  have  imagined,  in  finding  an  indi- 
vidual Cvlex  with  its  tail  cocked  in  the  air,  or  an  Anopheles 
with  the  abdomen  drooping  ;  for  being  living  animals,  they 
may  be  occasionally  found  in  any  possible  position,  however 
characteristic  certain  particular  poses  may  be  of  their  usual 
ways. 

When  the  season  favourable  for  active  existence  and 
breeding  is  over,  the  majority,  at  any  rate  of  species,  proceed 
to  find  some  suitable  shelter,  in  which  they  may  lay  up, 
protected  from  cold  and  injury,  till  the  return  of  spring,  or, 
at  the  least,  the  surviving  impregnated  females  do  so.  In 
Northern  Europe  and  similar  climates  this  appears  to  be  the 
sole  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species  through  the 
winter,  and  the  males  rarely  or  never  bybernate  ;  but  in  the 
south,  as  we  have  seen,  this  means  is  supplemented  by  the 
hybernating  of  the  larvte  as  well ;  while  in  really  tropical 
regions  there  is  no  interval  of  inactivity,  at  any  rate  from 
cold. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  not  only  cold,  but 
other  climatic  conditions  unfavourable  to  the  free  multipli- 
cation of  a  species,  such  as  intense  heat  with  drought,  cause 
Mosquitoes  to  retire  into  a  similar  condition  of  inactivity,  as 
the  truth  of  the  suggestion  advanced  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  book  to  that  effect  has  been  amply  verified  by  my 
observations  dnriug  the  past  year  in  India.  There  can, 
in  fact,  be  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  absolute 
disappearance  from  public  ken,  for  long  periods,  of  certain 
species,  such  as  the  Stegomyta,  which  are  active  only  for 
certain  limited  seasons.  The  larvee  are  certainly  not  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  as  none  of  the  kind  are  to  be  found, 
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and  watei  of  a  character  Euitable  to  their  Deeds  is  nowhere 
available,  so  that  it  is  certain,  that  though  nowhere  in 
evidence,  they  must  undoubtedly  exist  somewhere  in  hiding ; 
and  thooj^b  I  cannot  say  I  have  actually  traced  them  to 
their  lairs,  the  unlimited  accommodation  for  secreting  them* 
selves  afforded  by  the  structural  imperfections  of  an  Indian 
house  make  this  in  no  way  astonishing,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  in  the  cold  season  with  Anopheles,  which  appear  to 
have  vanished  from  the  earth,  bo  well  are  their  hiding  places 
chosen. 

During  the  cold  weather,  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  members 
of  the  family  that  form  the  gnat  family  of  the  North-west 
Provinces,  the  imagines  of  but  two,  with  their  larvae,  and 
the  latter  stage  of  a  conple  or  so  more,  are  alone  to  be  found ; 
and  one  of  the  former,  I  believe;  also  disappears  into  seclusion 
when  the  fierce  heat  of  the  dry  season  commences,  leaving 
C.  fatigans  as  the  only  adult  Mosquito  in  evidence.  Now, 
as  the  insects  are  in  no  sense  migratory,  it  is  an  obvious 
conclusion  that  a  suEBcient  number  of  adults,  either 
impregnated  females  only,  or  representatives  of  both  sexes, 
to  maintain  the  breed,  must  be  lying  by  somewhere.  In 
countries  snch  as  England,  where  buildings  are  carefully 
finished  and  their  ceilings  fairly  accessible,  it  is  generally 
possible  to  obtain  living  gnats  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
provided  one  knows  the  kind  of  sitnations  wherein  to  search 
for  them ;  bat  in  India,  the  ample  space  between  the  ceiling 
cloth  and  the  thatched  roof,  and  the  innumerable  gaping 
fissures  in  the  rough  mud  plaster,  that  is  all  that  covers  the 
carelessly  laid  bricks  leave  so  many  crannies  and  comers, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  one  may  fail  to  un- 
earth  the  insects  from  their  biding  places  without  pretty 
well  pulling  down  the  house,  an  operation  by  no  means 
unattended  with  risk,  as  one  is  apt  to  distnrb  other  skulkers 
of  a  larger  and  more  immediately  dangerous  character. 

This  habit  is  spoken  of  as  hybernation,  and  in  Northern 
Europe,  where  the  males  apparently  all  die  before  winter  has 
fairly  set  in,  only  impregnated  females  survive  the  winter,  and 
it  is  through  their  agency  alone  that  the  continuity  of  the 
species  is  maintained.    In  more  moderate  climates,  where 
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water  rarely  freezes  during  the  winter,  this  expedient  may 
be  assisted  by  the  survival  of  larvre  also,  as  we  have  seen 
is  the  case  with  certainly  some  species  of  Anopheles,  and 
in  that  genus  also,  at  least  in  India,  it  is  not  the  females 
alone,  but  the  surviving  members  of  both  sexes  that  seclude 
themselves  in  this  way,  for  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
of  activity,  males  are  to  be  met  with  in  houses,  in  far 
larger  numbers  than  their  spouses,  and  are  obviously  sinking 
into  the  same  lethargic  state.  Mosquitoes,  when  hyber- 
nating,  creep  into  any  hiding  place  that  will  afford  warmth 
and  darkness,  and  prefer  to  utilise  for  the  purpose  narrow 
crevices,  into  which  one  would  hardly  expect  so  delicate  a 
winged  insect  to  creep. 

When  in  this  state  they  are  extremely  slnggish,  and 
may  often  be  found  stationary  in  the  same  place  for  long 
periods,  without  having,  to  all  appearance,  moved  for  days 
together;  and  provided  one  can  find  them,  it  is  naturally 
not  difBcuIt  to  catch  them ;  but  they  nevertheless  retain 
sufficient  strength  and  alertness  to  escape  from  careless  or 
clumsy  attempts  to  capture  them,  though,  with  such  excep- 
tions, they  neither  feed  nor  perform  any  of  the  other  active 
functions  of  life.  All  Mosquitoes  are  greatly  affected  by  cold, 
and  refuse  to  move  or  feed  on  a  cold  morning,  even  on  their 
more  habitual  vegetable  food,  while  the  most  troublesome 
species  never  attack  animals,  except  in  warm  weather,  so 
that  although  a  couple  of  species  are  fairly  common  in 
houses  throughout  the  cold  weather  in  Oudh,  Mosquito 
curtains  can  be  safely  laid  aside. 

It  is  only  during  the  times  of  the  year  that  they  are 
actively  breeding  that  Mosquitoes  attack  animals,  and  the 
habit  is  probably  indulged  in  to  supply  the  large  amount  of 
nourishment  required  to  supply  material  for  the  relatively 
enormous  bulk  of  eggs  laid  by  them.  Many  species  are,  it 
seems  likely,  unable  to  mature  their  eggs  without  having 
first  obtained  a  feed  of  blood.  In  Southern  India,  and 
doubtless  in  similar  climates  elsewhere,  it  is  never  cold 
enough  to  drive  Mosquitoes  into  hybernation,  and  in  places 
within  the  equatorial  belt  of  uniform  climatic  conditions, 
the  heat  is  rarely  so  extreme,  or  drought  so  prolonged,  as  to 
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force  them  into  retiremeat  on  the  opposite  account ;  so  that 
in  sach  places,  all  correspondents  tell  me  that  they  are 
present,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  throughout  the  year ; 
though  even  with  them,  the  degree  of  prevalence  is  a  good 
deal  influenced  by  such  climatic  variations  as  occur.  Thus 
there  exists  for  many  species,  what  may  be  called  a.  soutbem 
limit  of  hybernation,  to  the  north  of  which  it  is  compelled 
to  retire  into  seclusion  daring  the  winter;  whereas, further 
south,  they  are  able  to  remain  in  activity  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  year.  In  the  case  of  our  local  species 
ill  India  of  Anopheles,  this  line  lies  somewhere  about  the 
26th  parallel  of  latitude,  for  while  they  were  certainly  still 
hybemating  in  Agra,  in  the  middle  of  February,  I  found 
them  numerous  and  fairly  active  some  hundred  miles  further 
south,  at  Hoshangabad,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  should, 
however,  be  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rigid  limits  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  that  it  must 
needs  vary  from  year  to  year  with  temporary  variations  of 
the  character  of  the  seasons. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  individual 
species  is  very  limited,  and  in  any  case,  can  only  be  stated 
for  areas  of  small  extent,  but  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
in  each  locality  it  may  be  fairly  predicated  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  annual  weather  reports,  as  while  some  are 
tolerant  of  the  greatest  heat,  others  are  confined  to  seasons 
of  abundant  rainfall.  Were  we  even  much  better  informed 
than  we  are,  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  no  general  accoimt 
could  be  afforded  within  any  moderate  limits  of  space,  so  I 
confine  myself,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  observed  in 
some  one  region,  to  the  following  sketch  of  a  year's  experience 
on  this  point  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India,  and 
Oudh.  Presuming  a  visitor  to  arrive  in  January,  he  would 
find  about  houses  and  in  gardens,  but  two  species,  C. 
faHgana,  Wied,  and  C.  vmpellens,  Walker,  and  even  these, 
□either  troublesome,  nor  numerous. 

In  the  garden  tanks  he  would  find  the  larvse  of  these 
species  and  also  those  of  Anopheles  Bossii,  Mihi,  and 
sinensis,  Wied,  but,  owing  to  almost  all  natural  collections 
of  stagnant  water  of  moderate  size  being  already  dried  up. 
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he  will  find  it  difficolt  to  find  them  awfty  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  habitations. 

These  larvte  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  a  sort  of  resting 
condition,  or  in  other  words,  they  are  not  growing,  and,  as 
a  mle,  no  pnpe  will  be  found,  though  the  occurrence  of  a 
day  or  two  of  warmer  weather,  will  lead  to  their  appearance, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Culicee.  Towards  the  middle 
of  February,  these  two  hardy  species  commence  to  renew 
breeding  operations  in  a  leisurable  way,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  it  is  only  C.  fatigans  that  dares  to  brave  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  dry  season,  C.  impellens  retiring  into  obscurity 
in  March,  until  the  advent  of  the  rain  makes  climatic  con- 
ditions more  tolerable,  alike  for  Mosquitoes  and  men.  At 
the  end  of  March,  C.  fatigans  was  absolutely  the  only 
species  I  could  find,  but  it  made  up  for  the  want  of  its 
kindred  by  its  enormouB  numbers,  as  the  small,  constantly 
replenished  tanks  in  the  gardens,  which  afforded  the  only 
possible  nurseries  for  Mosquitoes  of  a>ny  sort,  were  well-nigh 
solid  with  their  Ibxvgb  and  pupee,  and  they  so  swarmed  in 
the  bungalows,  as  to  make  the  evening  and  night  intoler- 
able. In  the  open,  or  anywhere  away  from  houses,  it  is 
needless  to  remark  that  no  Mosquitoes  of  any  kind  were 
to  be  found,  and  they  continued  to  be  the  only  species 
present  in  at  alt  noticeable  numbers,  until  the  break  of  the 
rains,  in  the  end  of  June,  or  begiiming  of  July. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  however,  the  Anopheles  larvie 
that  have  tided  through  the  winter,  pupate,  and  give  birth 
to  a  spring  brood  of  adults,  but  as  the  climatic  conditions 
are  unfavourable  at  this  time  to  its  breeding  operations, 
on  account,  I  fancy,  of  the  available  collections  of  water 
being  too  hot  for  the  taste  of  the  larvee  ;  which  will  swarm 
in  the  very  same  situations  a  couple  of  months  later,  and 
hence  no  &esh  broods  appear,  and  the  imagines  that  made 
a  short  appearance  on  the  scene  hide  themselves  for  the 
rest  of  the  dry  season :  as  none  of  my  correspondents 
make  any  mention  of  having  met  with  them  in  our 
part  of  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year.  With  the 
advent  of  the  rains,  however,  a  renewed  period  of  activity 
commences.     Anopheles  larvfe  make  their  appearance  in 
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every  available  pool,  and  soon  atrange  Galiciform  larvaa, 
with  short  breathing  tubea  will  be  found  in  the  pools  of 
fairly  clean  rain  water  that  form  in  every  depression  of  the 
ground.  Before  long  C-  fatigans,  though  still  taking  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  bnsiness  of  rendering  human  existence 
less  endurable,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  numbers  of 
small  Mosquitoes  "brindled"  with  intensely  contrasted 
black  and  white,  while  the  unobtrusive  Anopheles,  though 
really  present  in  large  numbers  are  less  importunate  in 
tfaeir  attentions,  and  will  not  bo  readily  be  found  by  the 
unpractised  seaxcher.  On  this  account,  and  because  they 
are  more  purely  nocturnal  than  the  Culices,  those  who  do 
not  know  where  and  when  to  look  for  them  may  be  led  to 
report  them  as  scarce  or  absent,  though  in  reality  they 
may  be  present  in  large  numbers.  I  suspect  too  that  the 
elevation  of  an  upper  storey  affords  a  more  aecore  haven 
from  their  attacks  than  is  the  case  with  Culex. 

Mr.  Aitken,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  remarks  : — 
"  As  regards  the  mature  Anopheles,  the  most  remark- 
able fact  in  my  notes  is  that  ,1  have  not  seen  one 
during  these  last  twelve  mouths,  excepting  those  that  I 
reared.  This  fact  will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  an  insidious 
enemy  we  have  to  deal  with.  I  lived  most  of  the  year  at 
the  Bombay  Club,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Frere 
Fountain,  in  which  Anopheles  was  being  produced  by  the 
thousand,  but  I  never  saw  one,  though  I  was  often  tormented 
by  Culex,  the  larvee  of  which  were  comparatively  scarce. 
Anopheles  is  a  small,  slim  Mosquito,  of  a  pale,  ashy-grey 
colour,  difficult  to  see  at  any  time,  and  it  appears  to  fly  only 
by  night,  so  it  is  rarely  seen.  Add  to  this  that  its  bite 
appears  to  be  almost  painless,  and  you  will  see  that  one 
may  have  malaria  injected  into  him  night  after  night  while 
he  is  sleeping  without  curtains,  under  the  belief  that  there 
are  no  Mosquitoes.  I  say  that  its  bite  is  almost  painless 
on  the  authority  of  my  own  experiments  only.  I  kept  mine 
in  a  bottle  with  thin  muslin  tied  over  the  mouth,  and  if  I 
laid  my  arm  on  the  muslin  the  females  attacked  me  at  once 
and  did  not  leave  off  till  they  were  bloated  with  blood,  I 
sometimes  felt  a  slight  pric^  at  the  moment  when  they 
10 
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punctured  the  skin,  but  there  was  little  or  no  irritation 
afterwards  and  do  swelling.  Of  course,  others  might  have 
been  affected  differently.  The  males  never  attempted  to 
suck  my  blood,  but  tbey  fed  freely,  as  did  the  females  also, 
on  a  slice  of  apple,  fig,  mango,  or  any  juicy  ^it.  In  default 
of  fruit  I  gave  them  jam,  or  even  sugar  and  water.  After 
a  meal  of  blood  tbey  seemed  to  feel  heavy  and  indisposed 
for  active  exercise,  but  were  quite  ready  again  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  has  been  stated  that  Anopheles  is  mute. 
This  is  certainly  a  mistake.     It  has  a  very  shrill  pipe." 

The  brindled  Mosquitoes  above  alluded  to  are  Stegomyi^, 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  Tceniorkynchus  ager,  Mihi, 
Mucidus  seatapkagoides,  Mihi,  and  a  number  of  Culices, 
such  as  C.  eoncolor,  K.  Desv,,  which  are  entirely  absent  to 
all  appearance  at  other  times  of  the  year,  may  be  found  in 
greater  or  less  numbers.  In  October,  I  took  at  Shabjahan- 
pur,  a  solitary  specimen  of  G.  mimeticus,  Noe,  but  I  suspect 
that  this  is  rarely  found  during  the  rains  in  the  plains,  as 
it  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  collections  sent  me  for 
identification  from  this  part  of  India,  I  also  took  at  this 
period,  the  single  specimen  from  which  Corethra  Asiatica, 
sp.  n.  is  described,  but  this  species  is  so  small  and  incon- 
spicuous that  it  is  easily  overlooked,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  example  I  captured  was  a  late  specimen  of  a  species 
that  may  be  common  enough  during  the  rainy  season.  With 
the  drying  up  of  the  rains,  these  species,  peculiar  to  that 
season  of  the  year,  cease  to  be  seen,  and  retire  into  a 
seclusion  that  cannot  fall  far  short  of  seven  or  eight 
months;  but  the  Anopheletes  linger  longer,  and  may  be 
found,  though  in  rapidly  diminishing  numbers,  till  late  in 
November.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  An.  sinensis, 
previously  the  less  common,  is  far  more  often  met  with  than 
An.  Rossii,  but  the  very  last  specimen  I  was  able  to  find 
during  the  year  was  one  of  the  latter  species  (on  November 
22nd).  In  a  note  dated  two  days  previously,  I  find  that 
a  male  sinensis  was  so  sluggish  m  the  early  morning 
(temperature  56°  F.)  that  he  refused  to  fly,  though  he 
revived  somewhat  during  the  day,  when  taken  into  the 
sunny  verandah  to  pose  for  his  photograph.     After  this. 
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DO  others  than  the  two  species  mentioned  as  still  present 
in  January  could  be  found,  &nd  it  is  again  not  until  April 
that  any  were  observed  by  nay  friend,  Mr.  Royle,  who  then 
found  them  again  in  evidence  in  Shahjahanpur. 

Such  is  roughly  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  family  in 
the  Province  to  which  my  own  observations  have  been 
almost  confined,  but  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  found  within  the  peninsula 
must  not  be  misled  into  supposing  that  the  account  can  be 
accepted  for  the  entire  country,  or  that  it  is  even  typical 
of  any  large  proportion  of  its  area.  In  illustration  of  this, 
I  quote  a  further  extract  from  Mr.  Aitken's  paper  and  a 
few  of  the  replies  published  in  the  Indian  Medical  Qazette, 
in  response  to  a  circular  of  queries  issued  by  Major 
Buchanan,  I.M.S.,  the  editor  of  that  journal.  Mr.  Aitken 
says :  "  In  the  first  place,  you  will  note  that  I  have  found 
Anopheles  larvee  in  every  month  of  the  year,  except 
February,  when  I  did  not  look  for  them.  But  I  had 
plenty  in  captivity  during  that  month,  which  I  had  brought 
home  in  January.  So  it  appears  that,  in  a  place  with  a 
moist  climate,  in  which  there  is  always  some  water  to 
be  fonnd,  Mosquitoes  can  survive  without  hybernation  and 
may  be  found  at  all  seasons.  But  as  with  other  insects 
generally  in  this  Presidency,  the  time  when  they  are  most 
abundant  is  the  close  of  the  rains." 

Captain  Giffard,  I.M.S.,  notes  that  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  the  malaria-bearing  Mosquitoes  were  extraordinarily 
prevalent,  even  at  the  end  of  the  cold  season,  and  existed 
in  thousands  in  every  pool,  well,  and  casuarina  pool 
examined. 

Captain  Cornwall,  I.M.S.,  states  that  in  Madras,  Mosqui- 
toes are  never  entirely  absent,  but  they  are  most  common, 
when  a  Buf&ciency  of  water  is  lying  about,  i.e.,  in  January, 
February  and  March,  after  the  rains.  They  decrease  in 
the  hot  weather  and  increase  again  in  the  showery  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  In  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year,  when  the  heavy  rains  have  swamped  the 
breeding  places,  the  Mosquitoes,  both  adult  and  larval,  are 
most  difficult  to  find. 
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Captain  G.  J.  Feamside,  LM.S.,  writes  that  in  Bajah- 
mandri,  MosquitoeB  seem  to  exist  all  the  year  round,  and 
that  he  finds  that  Anopheles  breeds  anywhere,  in  a  beaker 
of  water  as  well  as  in  a  puddle.  He  has  also  seen  Anopheles 
feed  greedily  in  the  daytime.  With  regard  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  malarial  parasite.  Captain  Feamside  notes  that 
in  some  species  of  Anopheles  crescents  and  spring  tertian 
parasites  will  not  develop  at  all,  the  crescents  may  be  "  old 
and  impotent "  (Orassi),  but  this  will  not  explain  the  non- 
development  of  the  spring  tertians.  He  also  noted  that 
he  had  frequently  found  crescents  in  cases  known  to  have 
suffered  from  only  mild  attacks  of  fever. 

Major  J.  Smyth,  I.M.S.,  writes  from  Bangalore  that 
Mosquitoes  are  present  throughout  the  year,  but  in 
diminished  numbers  in  January  and  December.  Last  year 
Anopheles  were  present  in  certain  localities  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  July.  The  following  note  is  of 
special  interest :  last  year  at  Bangalore  aome  new  plots 
of  land  were  opened  out  for  the  extension  of  the  town,  and 
one  of  the  new  extensions  became  so  malarious  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned,  all  the  children  suffered  from  ague,  and 
most  of  them  developed  enlarged  spleens.  In  this  part  of 
the  extensions  Major  Smyth  found  Anopheles  larvs  very 
prevalent  in  some  low-lying  pools  ;  in  two  other  extensions 
no  malaria  prevailed  and  no  Anopheles  larvte  could  be  found. 

This  observation  at  Bangalore  is  very  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  much  discussed  question  of  malarial 
outbreaks  among  men  employed  in  engineering  and  building 
operations. 

From  Berhampnr,  Bengal,  Major  J.  H.  T.  Walsh, 
I.M.S.,  writes  that  Anopheles  is  present  in  small  numbers 
all  the  year,  but  only  a  few  in  the  dry  hot  months.  They 
appear  in  large  numbers  during  breaks  in  the  rains,  and 
after  the  heavy  floods  of  last  September  none  were  seen  for 
several  days.  Though  Berhampnr  is  a  very  "  malarioai^ " 
district,  very  few  cases  of  true  "ague"  were  seen  in  the 
jail  and  asylum.  Anopheles  larvro  seem  to  breed  every- 
where he  says,  in  tanks,  or  even  in  a  bathroom. 

Major  C.  B.  M.  Green,  I.M.S.,  F.E.C.S.,  writes  from 
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Mozofferpore  that  Mosquitoes  are  present  all  the  year,  bnt 
most  common  in  September,  October  and  November.  The 
adult  Anopheles  is  most  easily  found  in  October  and 
November. 

Captain  Maddox  writes  from  Chapra  that  August, 
September  and  October  are  the  worst  mouths  for  Mos- 
quitoes. He  has  found  Anopheles  larvfe  in  small  pools  and 
ditches  near  habitations. 

Writing  from  Benguela,  in  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
Dr.  A.  Yale  Maesey  says  that  the  hot,  wet  season  lasts 
from  October  to  April,  and  that  Mosquitoes  appear  in 
November.  There  is  comparatively  little  fever  before 
December,  and  cases  occur  as  late  as  June,  but  January 
and  February  are  the  worst  months. 

Speaking  generally  then,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that, 
for  any  given  locality,  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  Mosquitoes 
may  be  accurately  predicated  from  an  inspection  of  its  tables 
of  rainfall  and  temperature  ;  and  that,  provided  Anopkeletes 
be  included  in  its  fauna,  malaria  will  make  its  appearance, 
in  all  warm  climates,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  breaking  of 
the  rains. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  natural 
enemies  of  Mosquitoes  in  their  various  stages.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  Gelli  remarks,  these  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
rarely  sufficiently  numerous  to  perceptibly  diminish  the 
numbers  of  so  prolific  a  family  of  insects.  In  the  adult 
stage,  birds,  reptiles,  frogs  and  certain  insects  devour  them 
whenever  they  have  the  chance,  and  are  not  tempted  by 
the  superior  attractions  of  larger  game.  The  bright  little 
gecko  lizard,  which  is  so  commonly  found  in  our  Indian 
bungalows,  should  be  always  treated  as  an  honoured  guest 
for  his  services  in  this  direction,  especially  as  he  does  not 
strike  work  and  go  to  sleep  just  when  he  is  most  wanted,  as 
most  birds  do.  Kach  of  these  quaint,  half-tame  little  beasts 
may  be  looked  upon  as  at  least  equal,  in  Mosquito-destroy- 
ing efficiency  to  a  fly-paper  of  the  largest  size,  and  tbeir 
company  should  be  encouraged  accordingly.  In  the  larval 
stage  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  certain 
species  of  fish,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  that  appear 
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in  the  communications  one  reads  from  various  parts  are 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tastes  of  different  species  of 
fish  as  to  their  food  differ  like  those  of  other  orders  of 
animals.  That  fish  and  Mosquitoes  are  constantly  found 
in  company  in  the  Madras  rice  swamps  simply  shows  that 
the  species  found  there  do  not  happen  to  be  larvivorous, 
and  in  no  way  discredits  the  accuracy  of  other  observers, 
who  find  that  gnat  larvae  are  unable  to  exist  in  water  that 
■contains  fish  of  probably  entirely  different  sorts.  Per- 
jBonally  I  have  never  found  fish  iii  the  same  pool  with  larvae 


though,  like  Mr.  Aitken,  I  find  that  they  and  tadpoles,  and 
I  may  add  frogs,  seem  to  be  able  to  live  together  as  excel- 
lent friends.  Mr.  Aitken  says :  "  From  my  experience  I 
should  say  that,  of  all  larvicides,  the  most  effectual,  in  the 
case  of  Anopheles,  is  little  fishes.  I  have  never  found  larvse 
and  fishes  in  the  same  pool.  Once  I  put  a  large  number 
of  larvse  into  two  glass  vessels  and  introduced  a  few  gold 
fish  into  each.  Next  morning  there  was  not  one  larva 
in  either.     They  have  many  iasect  enemies,  too,  especially 
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the  larvae  of  dragonflies,  but  one  fish  will  do  more  thfin  a 
hundred  of  these.     Tadpoles  do  not  eat  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  general  concensus  of 
evidence  that  the  larvse  of  dragonfliee  are  most  efficient  in 
this  respect,  and  I  believe  that  their  universal  presence  in 
all  collections  of  water  oE  any  size  in  upper  India  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  so  rarely  find  gnat  larvse 
in  BDch  situations.  The  only  parasite  1  have  ever  met  with 
infesting  the  Itarvm  is  the  small  stalked  infusorian  repre- 
sented in  the  accompansang  illustration.  I  have  repeatedly 
found  every  larva  in  a  pool  simply  covered  by  these  para- 
sites, which  lie  crowded  together  in  enormous  numbers, 
attaching  themselves  especially  to  the  softer  parts  of  the 
iutegments,  such  as  the  angles  between  the  anal  tubercles, 
and  the  soft  membranes  between  the  segments. 

LarvfB  afiFected  in  this  way  have  a  peculiar,  slimy  appear- 
ance, and  seldom  appear  healthy,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  these  ecto-parasites  can  be  harmful,  unless  it  may 
be  that  being,  at  the  very  least,  greedy  mess-mates,  they 
may  appropriate  to  themselvee  an  undue  share  of  the  food 
that  would  otherwise  {&\1  to  the  share  of  their  hosts.  Never- 
theless, I  strongly  suspect  that  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  inexplicable  disappearance  of  larvae,  already  alluded 
to,  from  situations  where  they  were  just  before  present 
in  abundance. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press,  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
J.  Cropper,  of  Chepstow,  a  slide  containing  some  immature 
Aeari  which  he  found  upon  An.  macuUpennis,  in  Palestine. 

They  are  of  cordate  outline,  nearly  as  wide  as  they  are 
long,  and  are  provided  with  a  formidable  suctorial  mouth. 
From  their  comparatively  large  size,  they  must  be  formid- 
able parasites  to  so  small  an  insect,  but  only  three  specimens 
were  observed  to  he  infested  in  this  way.  They  much 
resemble  the  hexapod  larvee  of  certain  bird^ticks. 
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On  the  Conditiaiu  Inflnuiainf  tha  Pr«val«iuM  of  Hoaquitoaa, 
ftud  OB  the  Prophylaxis  of  HalRrla. 

In  the  previous  isbiiq  of  this  handbook,  but  little  space 
was  devoted  to  this  subject ;  but  though  no  more  than  a 
year  has  elapsed,  bo  much  has  been  observed  and  written 
on  the  sabject,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  incidental  to  the  life  history  of  the  Culicidce, 
Bo  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  devote  a  special  chapter 
to  the  subject.  To-day  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the 
question  of  the  connection  between  malaria  and  Mosquitoes 
has  passed  beyond  the  tentative  stage,  and  is  indeed  no 
longer  a  "  question,"  but  on  ascertained  fact 

Not  only  has  the  casual  connection  between  the  Mos- 
quito-carried parasite  and  malaria  been  proved  beyond 
question  of  reasonable  cavil,  but  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  practical  application  of  our  present  knowledge 
to  the  prevention  of  malarial  disease  have  shown  that, 
given  sufficient  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  affected 
population,  and  sufficient  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  authorities,  it  is  quite  possible  to  so  avail  our- 
aelves  of  this  newly  gained  knowledge  as  to  greatly  diminish 
if  not  to  actually  "stamp  out"  the  disease.  Without  this 
co-operation,  however,  we  are  helpless,  for  science  can  only 
help  those  who  will  consent  to  help  themselves.  The 
primary  discovery  of  Laveran  has  gradually  been  so  followed 
up  by  Marchiafava,  Golgi,  Plehn,  Celli,  Grassi,  and  many 
other  distinguished  observers  in  Europe,  as  to  place 
Laveran's  "epoch  making  "  discovery  on  the  soundest  basis  ; 
establishing  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  not  one  only, 
but  at  least  three  distinct  species  of  blood  parasite  and 
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elaborating  and  ByEtematisiog  our  knowledge  of  their  life 
history  within  the  blood-vessels  of  the  human  subject. 

Following  on  these  we  have  the  undoubtedly  pioneering 
observations  of  Major  Koss,  I.M.S.,  on  the  life  history 
of  the  stage  of  the  parasite  which  is  passed  within  the 
mosgnito,  which  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  the 
conditions  nnder  which  he  worked  are  nnderstood.  Condi- 
tions under  which  those  accustomed  only  to  the  luxurious 
ease  of  a  European  laboratory  with  dozens  of  assistants 
well-nigh  as  able  as  themselves  to  lighten  the  work,  would 
probably  find  so  untenable  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  they 
would  succeed  in  observing  at  all.  But  even  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  initial  observations  of  the  sort 
must  needs  be  always  more  or  less  incomplete  and  that 
some  inaccuracies  should  be  discoverable  in  Boss's  work  is 
merely  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  work  was  of  an  initial 
and  pioneering  character.  Boss's  observations  have  been 
now  confirmed  and  elaborated  by  the  admirable  work  of 
Grassi,  bnt  there  still  remain  some  points  to  be  elucidated 
before  our  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasite 
within  the  mosquito  can  be  considered  as  complete.  Finally, 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  Italy  that  man  can  be 
inoculated  with  malaria  by  the  bite  of  infected  Mosquitoes 
of  the  Genus  Ajtopkeles  and  quite  recently  Major  Andrew 
Buchanan,  I.M.S.,  has  recorded  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Gazette,  a  number  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  which  establish  the  same  fact  for  India. 

The  Italian  observers,  having  the  advantage  of  working 
in  a  country,  highly  malarious,  and  yet  provided  with  fully 
equipped  laboratories,  and  all  the  resources  of  an  advanced 
civilisation  have  been  able  to  conduct  their  experiments 
with  an  exactness  of  precaution  quite  unattainable  in  the 
semi-civihsed  haunts  of  tropical  malaria,  and  to  the  un- 
prejudiced critic,  leave  no  really  fair  ground  for  objection ; 
but  they  still  leave  it  open  for  the  superficial  objector  to 
suggest  that,  being  inhabitants  of  a  notoriously  malarious 
country,  the  subjects  of  experiment  may  have  been  infected 
in  some  other  way  than  through  the  agency  of  the  experi- 
mental   Mosquito    bite.      The    standpoint    of    these    last 
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objectors  is,  however,  entirely  cut  away  by  tbe  truly  crucial 
experiments  conducted  in  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Maoson  which  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  that  malaria  can  be  transmitted  to  man 
through  the  agency  of  Mosquitoes.  A  number  of  Anopheles 
were  allowed  to  bite  a  patient  suffering  from  tertian  ague 
in  Italy.  They  were  then  transported  to  England  and 
made  to  bite  two  healthy  young  English  students.  Both 
these  gentlemen  developed  tertian  malarial  fever,  and  tbe 
characteristic  parasites  of  the  disease  were  found  in  their 
blood. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  this  experiment  any  possible 
source  of  fallacy.  It  is  absolutely  conclusive  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  at  the  very  least  one  of  the  methods  of  the 
transmission  and  propagation  of  the  disease ;  and  a  very 
little  consideration  will  show  any  one  conversant  with  the 
data  of  parasitism  that  it  is  also  necessarily  the  only  one, 
saving  only  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  blood  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  malaria  into  the  vessels  of  a  healthy 
subject ;  a  method  hardly  likely  to  occur  in  nature. 

The  reason  for  our  assurance  of  this  is  that  the  malaria) 
parasite  requires  two  successive  hosts — a  human  being  and 
a  Mosquito — to  attain  sexual  maturity  and  propagation. 
In  the  blood  of  the  fever  patient  it  multiplies  non-sexually ; 
in  the  tissues  of  the  Mosquito  it  does  eo  sexually.  Now 
there  are  a  large  number  of  parasites  which  have  an 
exactly  parallel  history,  the  most  familiar  being  that  of  tbe 
tape-worm,  which  lives  and  multiplies  aaexually  in  herbivora 
and  other  eaten  animals,  and  passes  its  sexually  mature  life 
in  tbe  carnivora,  and  other  animal-eating  animals.  Just  as 
it  is  possible  to  introduce  asexually  multiplying  malarial 
protozoa  mechanically  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  man,  so 
would  it,  doubtless,  be  practicable,  in  these  days  of  abdo- 
minal surgery,  to  lay  open  tbe  intestine  and  introduce  into 
it  a  living  tape-worm,  which  would,  doubtless,  continue  to 
thrive  in  its  new  host.  But  in  the  ordinary  plein  of  nature, 
the  eggs  discharged  from  the  bowel  of  the  eating-animal  are 
discharged  in  situations  when  they  are  likely  to  be  swallowed 
by  tbe  eaten  animal,  and  in  the  latter  prodace  the  asexually 
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multiplying  bladder  worm.  This,  when  swallowed  with  its 
eaten  host,  developes,  in  the  flesh-eating  animal,  once  more 
into  the  sexually  multiplying  tape- worm. 

Now,  although  we  are  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  parasitic  life  histories  of  this  character,  we  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  a  parasite  with  such  a  history  is  capable 
of  maintaining  the  continuity  of  the  species  in  any  other 
manner,  and  it  will  be  indeed  astonishing  if  the  malarial 
parasite  should  prove  an  exception  to  what  has  been 
hitherto  found  to  be  an  unvarying  law  of  parasitism;  though 
of  course,  however  intrinsically  improbable,  it  is  within  the 
ranf^e  of  biological  possibility,  that  besides  finding  its  way 
to  its  inteimediate  host  along  with  the  venom  of  the  Mos- 
quito, the  parasite  may  also  be  capable  of  assuming  the 
form  of  a  resting  spore,  or  some  kindred  reproductive 
mechanism,  and  being  in  this  way  conveyed  to  water,  food, 
&c.,  through  the  agency  of  the  living  or  dead  Mosquito. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  single  recorded  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  that  suggests  the  probability  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  practically  speaking,  everyone  possessing 
any  special  knowledge  of  helminthology  will  be  convinced 
that  either  the  idea  that  the  Mosquito  is  the  alternative  host 
of  the  malarial  parasite  is  a  huge  mistake ;  or  it  is,  under 
natural  circumstances,  the  one  and  only  method  of  infection. 
There  is  in  reality  no  tenable  middle  position. 

Most  of  the  apparent  exceptions  depend  on  the  fact  that 
like  most  other  two -host  life-history  parasites,  the  host 
carrying  the  asexual  phase  of  the  malarial  parasite  may  do 
so  for  years  without  any  perceptible  inconvenience.  A 
bladder  worm  may  have  to  lie  imbedded  in  the  tissues  of 
an  ox  for  years  before  the  animal  is  turned  into  beef  and 
devoured  by  a  man. 

Then  its  opportunity  has  come  and  it  developes  into  a 
tape-worm  each  sexually  mature,  ^proglottis  of  which  is  a 
complete,  hermaphrodite,  sexually  mature  animal. 

So  with  the  malarial  parasite.  An  infected  person  may 
have  no  visible  symptoms,  but  lurking  in  his  tissues  are  the 
parasites  ready  to  start  again  on  their  course  of  asexual 
multiplication  should  any  accident  bring  the  resisting  power 
of  the  host  sufficiently  low. 
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Hence,  persons  who  have  had  no  recent  opportunity  of 
being  bitten  by  Mosquitoes  often  do  develop  a  typical  ague, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  they  must  have  been  bitten  at 
some  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  interval  is  a  concern 
of  but  little  moment  to  the  parasite.  The  patient  in  fact, 
though  apparently  well,  has  latent  malaria ;  in  other  words, 
he  harbours  but  a  harmless  number  of  quiescent  parasites, 
and  the  exception  is  only  apparent.  The  fact  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  transmission  of  malaria  in  this  way  having 
thus  been  now  conclusively  demonstrated,  we  may  take  it 
as  certain  that  every  malarial  patient  has  at  some  time 
been  bitten  by  an  infected  Mosquito.  Further,  it  appears 
probable  that  only  Mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  are 
capable  of  acting  as  the  host  of  the  sexual  stage  of  the 
parasite,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

Now  the  malarial  parasite  is  responsible  for  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  all  sickness  and  death  in  the  tropics. 
Cholera  and  plague  are  the  insignificant  enemies  that 
perhaps  kill  a  few  thousands  a  year  —in  an  impressive  way 
it  is  true ;  but  the  quiet,  insidious  malaria  sweeps  off  its 
millions,  and  so  habituated  have  we,  native  and  European 
alike,  become  to  the  danger,  that  we  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  inconvenience  of  one  or  more  "  touches  of  fever  " 
during  the  year,  as  a  necessary  evil,  inseparable  from  the 
conditions  of  tropical  residence,  and  no  more  to  be  escaped 
than  the  occasional  "cold"  of  more  temperate  climates. 
Unfortunately  there  can,  I  fear,  be  no  doubt  that  this 
fatalistic  frame  of  mind  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  sanitary  improve- 
ment ;  for  such  preconceptions  are  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
hence  it  comes  that,  while  large  sums  are  freely  expended 
in  fighting  in  the  dark  against  the  unfamiliar  terror  of 
plague,  in  the  case  of  malaria,  where  we  have  already  a 
large  basis  of  solid  facts  to  work  upon,  our  total  expendi- 
ture on  the  prevention  of  malaria  appears  to  be  comprised 
in  the  vote  of  the  absurd  sum  of  Es.  30  per  mensevi  to 
provide  the  salary  of  a  man  to  destroy  Mosquito-larvje  with 
kerosine,  by  the  City  fathers  of  Calcutta.  I  doubt  if  India 
will  ever  be  a  pleasant  residence  for  the  white  man  for 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  Devertheless  it  would 
not  compare  very  unfavoarably  with  the  temperate  zone 
from  a  health  point  of  view,  could  we  bat  do  away  with 
malaria.  While  proposing,  in  the  main,  to  treat  the  inter- 
dependence of  malaria  and  Mosquitoes  as  an  established 
fact,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  certain 
objections  that  have  lately  been,  in  various  forms,  advanced. 
The  first  is  that  malaria  may  exist  in  places  or  at  seasous 
when  Mosquitoes  are  rare  or  absent.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  putting  aside  certain  little  visited  islands,  gnats  or 
Mosquitoes  are  to  be  found  practically  everywhere,  from 
Greenland  to  the  Equator,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  certajn 
that  abundance  of  these  insects  or  their  larvae  would  be 
found  by  any  one  accustomed  to  the  search  in  every  one 
of  the  cited  cases  of  their  absence.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
generally  found  that  such  objections  are  raised  by  persons 
who,  however  intelligent  and  highly  educated  they  may  be, 
have  bad  no  practice  in  observations  of  the  kind  required 
for  the  record  of  facts  bearing  on  natural  history,  and  they 
are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  this,  as  in  any  other  special 
business,  long  training,  much  patience,  and  a  certain  apti- 
tude, are  required  for  the  work,  A  writer,  for  example,  in 
a  well-known  Indian  lay  journal,  a  propos  this  question, 
gravely  propounded  the  astounding  statement  that  Mos- 
qnitoes  were  extinct  in  India  in  the  rains,  and  specially 
troublesome  in  the  cold  weather,  whereas,  without  for  a 
moment  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  writer,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  all 
probability  he  had  never  made  a  single  definite  note  on  the 
subject,  or  troubled  himself  as  to  whether  few  or  many 
Mosquitoes  were  about,  since  the  time  when  they  made 
themselves  painfully  obvious  to  the  newly  landed  journalist 
during  the  time  he  was  acquiring  that  indifference  to  their 
bites  which  aJl  of  us  sooner  or  later  develop ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  memory  is  naturally  treacherous. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  used  is  that,  whereas 
tbe  presence  of  malaria  is  dependent  on  that  of  man,  and 
should  therefore  be  worst  where  population  is  thickest,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  towns  enjoy  a  practical  immunity. 
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while  Bome  of  tbe  most;  deadly  spots  in  the  world  have  but 
a  scanty  population.  The  reason  why  the  conditions  of 
urban  life  are  nnfavoutable  to  the  spread  of  malaria  will  be 
dealt  with  further  on,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  reason  why  such  tracts  of  country  as  the  notorious 
Indian  Terai  are  so  deserted  is  that  they  are  too  malarious 
for  human  occupation.  In  other  words,  the  local  conditions 
ate  BO  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  tbe  species  of 
mosquito  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  that 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  number  of  infected  persons 
suffices  to  infect  an  enormous  number  of  Mosquitoes,  and 
to  render  well  nigh  certain  tbe  infection  of  any  visitor  who 
exposes  himself  to  the  same  conditions.  Moreover,  every 
place  of  the  sort  that  I  have  heard  of  has  always  been  a 
tract  of  close  jungle  or  swamp,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  traveller  to  stray  from  certain  beaten  tracks,  or  to 
make  his  camp  elsewhere  than  at  certain  definite  halting 
places,  where,  however  small  may  be  its  number,  there  is 
always  a  permanent  population,  or  at  the  least,  passers 
through  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  tbe  infection. 
That  in  such  deserted  tracts  tbese  foci  of  intense  malaria  ate 
purely  local  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  and  that  a  healthy 
man  who  landed  from  a  balloon  a  mile  ot  two  away  from 
them  would,  though  equally  pestered  by  Mosquitoes,  take  no 
other  harm ;  but  in  such  country  man  can  push  his  way 
bat  slowly,  and  there  is  always  time  for  those  who  attempt 
to  open  it  up  to  carry  the  infection  with  them. 

Moreover,  in  comparing  the  relative  salubrity  of  neigh- 
bouring places,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  tem- 
perature is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  parasite  in 
the  body  of  the  Mosquito,  and  that  on  this  account  a 
difference  of  a  tew  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  place  being  quite  healthy, 
though  but  a  few  miles  of  horizontal  distance  from  foci  of 
intense  virulence.  It  is  this  factor  that  is  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Guy  Marshall,  in  his  paper  on  "  Mosquitoes  and  Malaria," 
in  the  Entomologigt,  August,  1900,  p.  218,  who  points  out 
that  Salisbury,  in  Mashonaland,  though  comparatively 
thickly  populated,  is  much  less  malarious  than  the  sparsely 
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populated  Umfuli  district.  Being  &  Bkilled  entomologist, 
Mr.  Marshall  found  several  species  of  Anopheles  in  both 
localities,  and  aaks  why  the  more  populated  district  should 
not  be  the  more  malarious.  He  forgets  that  Salisbury  lies 
nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  more  than  2,000  feet  above 
the  malarious  regions,  and  that,  though  elevation  per  se  is 
no  absolute  bar  to  malaria,  the  temperature  of  places  so 
elevated,  in  that  latitude  south,  is  always  too  low  for  the 
development  of  really  serious  malaria.  Curiously  enough, 
we  find  that  almost  simultaneously  another  writer  from 
Mashonaland,  Dr.  Ch.  Todd,  demonstrating  {Joum.  Trop. 
Med.  1900,  p.  92.)  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  curve  of 
malaria  prevalence  follows  that  of  rainfall  and  therefore  of 
Mosquitoes ;  the  most  rainy  mouths  being  January  and 
February,  and  the  most  feverish,  March  and  April. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  prophy- 
laxis of  malaria,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail 
how  fer  the  prevalence  of  Mosquitoes  and  therefore  of  that 
disease  are  influenced  by  climate,  cultivation,  and  the  other 
incidents  of  everyday  human  environment.  Working  as  I 
have  in  India,  it  is  natural  that  most  of  the  examples  cited 
should  he  based  on  observations  made  in  that  country  ;  but 
communications,  personal  and  published,  from  observers  in 
other  tropical  regions,  most  of  which  cannot,  however,  be 
quoted  in  any  moderate  space,  convince  me  that  our  experi- 
ence in  that  country  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
conditions  present  in  other  hot  climates. 

It  will  be  seen  too  that,  with  modifications  arising  from 
the  differences  of  oriental  surroundings,  I  come  to  practi- 
cally the  same  conclusions  as  Professor  Celli,  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  "  Malaria  in  Italy,"  and  if  I  quote  less  than 
might  be  expected  from  that  work,  it  is  partly  because  most 
of  the  notes  on  which  the  present  chapter  is  based  were 
written  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it,  but 
mainly  because  I  think  that  everyone  interested  in  the 
subject  should  make  a  point  of  reading  his  book  in  extenao. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  favouring 
malaria  from  the  practical  outcome  of  the  facts  noted,  and. 
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where  thus  more  convenient,  points  of  prophylaxis  will  be 
dealt  with  in  their  own  connection. 

The  necessarily  frequent  allnsions  to  climatic  conditions 
in  India  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  occasional 
reference  to  the  table  on  pp.  162 — 163,  the  materials  of 
which  were  kindly  supplied  rae  by  Mr.  J.  Kliot,  the 
Meterological  fteporter  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  range  of  climate  within  the  peninsula  is  very  wide, 
almost  every  variety  of  tropical  and  subtropical  condition 
being  represented,  from  the  intense  drought  of  the  western 
Punjab  and  Bajput  desert,  with  their  wide  range  of  annual 
temperature,  to  the  uniform  moist  heat  of  Cochin  and  the 
Burman  littoral ;  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  any 
complete  account  within  the  limits  of  a  page  or  so  of  tabu- 
lation. The  references  to  the  relative  salubrity  or  other- 
wise of  the  various  places  must,  moreover,  not  be  taken  to 
apply  specially  to  the  town  mentioned  in  the  table,  but 
rather  to  the  region  of  which  its  climate  is  representative ; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  local  malaria  as  "  mild,"  "virulent," 
and  so  forth,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  species  of  parasite  (for 
little  else  than  the  lestivo-autumnal  fever  is  to  be  met  with 
in  India),  but  to  the  malignancy  or  otherwise  of  the  type  of 
the  disease,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  places,  and 
indeed,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  place. 

The  places  included  in  the  list,  being  selected  as  fair 
average  examples  of  the  climates  or  the  regions  in  which 
they  are  situate,  by  no  means  illustrate  the  extreme  range 
of  variation  within  the  limits  of  Indian  jurisdiction ;  and 
hence  do  not  include  such  situations  as  Cherra  Punji 
(said  to  be  the  wettest  place  in  the  world)  where  the  rain 
gauge  has  literally  to  be  graduated  to  feet ;  or  Sibi,  where, 
as  the  tale  has  it,  the  sun  has  such  power  that  the 
European  residents  must  needs  assemble  in  the  club,  to 
sit  beneath  the  billiard  table,  still  wearing  their  pith  bats. 

Influence  of  Climate. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
climate  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  factors  that 
together  contribute  to  render  a  given  place  malarious  or 
otherwise.  The  genus  Anopheles  has  a  world-wide  distribu- 
tion, extending  much  further  north  than  malaria,  which  is 
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unknown  in  really  cold  countries,  while,  given  t,he  presence 
of  the  maJairial  blood  parasite,  no  hot  climate  is  free  from  the 
disease.  If  this  be  absent,  there  can  of  course  be  no  malaria, 
as  the  disease  is  no  necessary  concomitant  of  a  tropical 
climate,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Mauri- 
tius, which,  previously  healthy,  suddenly  became  intensely 
malarious.  In  this  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Mosquitoes  of  the  suitable  species  were  already  present,  for 
the  endemic  developed  with  a  rapidity  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  species 
from  a  few  chance  emigrants.  All  that  was  required  was 
the  importation  of  the  infected  man  ;  and  of  this,  before  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation,  there  was  but  a  precarious 
chance. 

It  has  usually  been  suggested  that  the  disease  was  in  this 
instance  imported  from  India,  but  the  type  of  the  disease 
seen  there  is  very  different.  Never  in  India  have  I  met 
with  cases  exhibiting  the  absolutely  classical  malarial 
paroxysm  such  as  I  have  witnessed  in  soldiers  sent  to 
Natal  for  change  of  air  from  Mauritius. 

In  other  cases  the  immunity  of  places  where  every  con- 
dition of  climate  is  favourable  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
Mosquitoes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lancet,  dated  January  I8th,  1901,  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  O'Neill,  an  interesting  observation  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  is  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Mosquitoes 
and  their  association  with  filaria  and  malaria  :  "  In  Atuona 
(Marquesas  Islands),  a  village  planted  in  a  shore-side  marsh, 
the  houses  standing  everywhere  intermingled  with  the  pools 
of  a  taro-garden,  we  find  every  condition  of  tropical  danger 
and  discomfort,  and  yet  there  are  not  even  Mosquitoes,  nor 
even  the  hateful  day-fly  of  Wuka-Niva,  and  fever  and  its 
concomitant,  the  island  fe'efe'e,  are  unknown." 

It  is  a  long-established  fact  that  the  northern  limit  of 
malaria  corresponds  roughly  with  the  summer  maximum 
isotherm  of  76"  F.,  or,  according  to  Hirsch,  to  a  mean 
summer  temperature  of  15' — 16°  C.  (60°  ¥.),  which  is  much 
the  same  thing.  Eecent  Italian  researches  show  that  the 
development  of  the  bsemosporidia  within  the  Mosquito 
11 
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cannot  take  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  20°  C. 
(68°  F.),  or  at  a  higher  than  30°  C.  (86°  F.),  and  in  the 
existence  of  this  upper  limit  we  find  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  hot  dry  weather  in  northern  India,  where  for 
months  together  the  temperature  rarely  falls  as  low  as 
this,  is,  in  spite  of  the  nnbearahle  beat,  by  far  the  healthiest 
season  of  the  year,  and  that  during  it,  primary  cases  of 
malaria  are  practically  unknown. 

As  in  these  parts  of  the  Peninsula  the  winter  temperature, 
for  considerable  periods  falls  considerably  below  the  lower  ' 
hmit,  extreme  climates  such  as  we  have  there,  are  blessed 
with  two  consecutive  periods  of  immunity,  malaria  being 
confined  to  the  season  of  the  "  rains"  and  early  autumn. 
Strictly  speaking,  however.  Northern  India  is  sub-tropical. 
In  the  Tropics,  and  especially  in  the  Kquatorial  region  the 
lower  limit  is  practically  never  reached  and  the  existence  of 
the  higher  is  of  far  greater  practical  importance,  as  during 
the  drier  portions  of  the  year  it  is,  except  in  certain  specially 
favoured  localities,  always  surpassed  for  considerable  periods. 
As,  however,  in  the  truly  Equatorial  regions  there  are  two 
dry  and  two  rainy  reasons  in  each  year,  the  periods  of 
immimity  are  too  short  to  bring  about  any  very  distinct 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  sickness  due  to  malaria,  as  tbeir 
occurrence  is  masked  by  recurrent  attacks  which  always 
continue  to  vitiate  the  statistics  of  any  period  of  immunity 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  entire  duration  of  these  short 
intervals. 

While  then  in  temperate  climates  the  duration  of  the 
winter  is  the  most  important  climatic  factor  in  securing  a 
prolonged  period  of  immunity,  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  it  is  the  hot  dry  weather  that  exercises  a  sanitary 
influence. 

Second  only  to  temperature  is  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall.  It  is  needless,  bowever,  to  go  into  any 
lengthened  considerations  of  its  effects,  as  these  naturally 
follow  from  the  premise  that  malaria  is  dependent  on  the 
Mosquito  for  transmission  from  man  to  man ;  beyond 
pointing  out  that  besides  being  the  main  natural  puddle- 
producing  agency  it  has  the  additional  effect  of  keeping 
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down  the  temperatore,  and  bo  shortening  or  abrogating  the 
period  of  immunity  dae  to  heat,  and  that  the  more  evenly 
it  be  distributed  the  more  serious  will  be  its  effects  on 
public  health. 

So  greatly  is  malaria  favoured  by  a  copioas  rainfall  that 
ID  the  majority  of  places  the  monthly  incidence  of  new  infec- 
tions of  malaria  may  be  roughly  said  to  he  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  rainfall  of  the  preceding  month.  The  only 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  places  where  a 
heavy  rainfall  occurs  daring  months  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
the  development  of  the  parasite;  but  of  course  in  such 
places  the  rale  must  be  taken  to  apply  only  to  those  months 
during  which  the  air  temperature  permits  of  the  maturation 
of  the  parasite  within  the  Mosquito.  Without  encumbering 
these  pages  with  needless  statistics,  the  two  following  exam- 
ples may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical,  remembering  always 
that  the  figares  given  probably  include  a  much  larger  number 
of  recurrent  than  of  primary  attacks. 
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The  fignres  referring  to  the  Kagpur  Central  Jail  are 
derived  from  a  paper  by  Major  A.  Buchanan,  I.M.S.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette,  and  both  series 
represent  the  averages  of  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
Shahjahanpor  Jail  the  average  strength  of  prisoners  during 
the  period  was  378'7. 

Conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  can,  per  se,  have  no 
influence  on  the  incidence  of  malaria. 
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Hill  stations  aj-e,  of  course,  as  a.  rule  free  from  mal&ria, 
but  the  reason  of  this  is  not  that  because  the  barometer 
stands  some  inches  below  the  instrument  in  the  plains,  but 
because  they  are  cool  and  well  drained.  Given  other  favour- 
able conditions,  and  malaria  will  develop  at  any  elevation, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  writer  bas  observed  and  treated 
undoubted  malaria  in  Wakbam  in  tbe  upper  Oxus  Valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  among  the  Tajik 
tribesmen  who  rarely  or  never  visit  places  at  a  lower  level. 

The  XnfiaeJice  of  Water. — In  a  certain  sense,  tbe 
malariouBuesB  or  otherwise  of  any  locality  is  intimately 
connected  with  its  water  supply ;  but  tbe  question  is  one 
of  its  relative  abundance  and  distribution,  and  not  of  its 
quality.  As  bas  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is,  for  biologi- 
cal reasons,  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  there  can 
exist  any  alternative  route  of  malarial  infection  than  that 
through  tbe  Mosquito,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  on  the  possibility  of  drinking  water  form- 
ing a  vehicle  of  infection  ;  but  old  fallacies  die  bard,  and  as 
an  attempt  bas  recently  been  made  by  Captain  Leonard 
Bogers,  I.M.S.,  to  resuscitate  this  one,  it  may  be  well  to 
devote  some  space  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  bim.  Captain  Eogers  attempts  to 
show  that  those  parts  of  Calcutta  and  neighbourhood  which 
receive  a  filtered  water  supply  are  less  malarious  than 
neighbouring  suburbs  which  draw  their  supply  from  the 
river,  from  tanks,  or  from  wells.  He  estimates  tbe  relative 
malariousnesB  of  tbe  compared  localities  by  what  be  terms 
their  spleen  ratio,  a  factor  which  he  determines  by  counting 
the  number  of  enlarged  spleens  in  a  given  number  of  persons 
whom  be  regards  as  fairly  representative  of  the  general 
population. 

Now  such  a  method  of  estimation  is  obviously  open  to  a 
variety  of  sources  of  fallacy,  and  is,  at  least,  misleading. 
As  pointed  out  by  Drs.  Christophers  and  Stephens,  and 
confirmed  by  Koch,  tbe  true  index  of  the  malariousness  of 
a  place,  is  tbe  average  length  of  time  required  for  the  in- 
fection of  new  comers ;  and  the  most  convenient  class  of 
immigrant,  because  always  ready  to  hand,  are  tbe  young 
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children.  Further,  aa  will  be  pointed  out  further  on,  the 
mere  fact  that  Calcutta  ie  a  great  city,  in  which  municipa- 
lisatiou  on  European  lines  has  been  carried  much  fnrtber 
than  in  the  "up-country"  towns  mentioned  below,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the 
towns  which  have  been  provided  vrith  a  Bltered  water  supply 
being  less  malarious  than  the  suburbs,  even  assuming  that 
Captain  Bogers'  researches  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  that 
such  is  really  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experiments  on 
a  very  large  scale  have  been  of  late  years  conducted  in 
certain  Indian  prisons,  where  the  entire  drinking  water 
supply  of  the  prisoners  was  carefully  and  systematically 
boiled  in  the  hope  of  dimioishing  malarial  disease,  but 
without  producing  the  least  effect  in  the  hoped  for  direction. 

But  apart  from  this,  our  experience  in  Northern  India 
strongly  suggests  that,  so  far  from  diminishing  malaria,  the 
introduction  of  a  piped  and  filtered  water  supply,  has  com* 
monly  quite  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
before  venturing  on  generalisation  from  what  appears  to  be 
such  scanty  data.  Captain  Eogers  was  not  at  the  pains  to 
avail  himself  of  the  tabulated  information  on  this  point 
readily  available  to  him  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  where  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  filtered  water  supplies  has  been  a 
matter  of  anxious  observation  for  a  considerable  series  of 
years,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  diminution  in 
malarial  fevers  and  splenic  enlargement  could  fail  to  show 
itself  in  a  diminution  of  the  general  death-rate. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  above  reports  may 
not  be  readily  accessible,  the  figures  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion are  extracted  on  next  page  : — 

The  addition  of  this  table  to  the  Sanitary  Reports  was 
probably  initiated  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  benefits 
conferred  by  modem  sanitation ;  but  if  this  be  the  case 
tbe  compilers  must  have  been  most  disagreeably  surprised, 
for  with  hardly  an  exception  a  rise,  and  not  a  fall,  of 
mortality  has  followed.  There  are,  of  course,  absolutely  no 
statistics  extant  of  any  value  whatever  as  to  the  absolute 
number  of  deaths  referable  to  malaria  in  any  Indian  town, 
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but  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  denied  that  the  disease  is 
everywhere  in  India  accountable  tot  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  mortality,  or  that  any  perceptible  diminu- 
tion in  the  prevalence  of  malaria  conld  fail  to  make  itself 
evident  in  the  total  death-rate. 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  the  introduction  of  a  pure  water 
supply  should  raise  the  death-rate  from  cholera  and  bowel 
complaints,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  figures  of  such  of 
the  towns  as  I  have  examined  show  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

Nor  can  the  enhancement  of  the  death-rate  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  improved  registration,  as  during  the  entire 
period  this  has  been  admittedly  fairly  accurate  as  to  total 
mortality  however  worthless  it  may  be  as  to  detailed 
causes,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  there  has 
been  any  general  improvement  in  this  respect.  Moreover 
it  must  be  remembered  that  ^be  dates  of  introduction  of  the 
regular  water-supply  diflfer  widely  in  different  places,  and 
that  the  increased  mortality  has  followed  immediately  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases.  Further,  the  increase  though 
immediate  is  not  progressive,  as  may  be  seen  by  running 
throngh  the  series  of  tables  pubUshed  up  to  the  present 
date. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable  that  in  the  North  West 
provinces  at  least,  municipal  malaria  has  increased  and  not 
diminished  coincidentally  with  the  introduction  of  filtered 
water-supplies. 
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For  those  who  believe  in  the  agency  of  the  Mosquito 
in  the  propagation  o!  malaria,  the  explanation  of  this  an- 
expected  and  nndesired  result  of  modern  sanitary  enterprise 
is  not  difficnlt. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  no  attempt  at  improved 
surface  drainage  bos  accompanied  the  spread  of  the  water- 
pipe. 

Financial  tightness  has  necessitated  that  the  essentials 
of  sanitary  reform  should  be  taken  in  hand  one  by  one; 
and  the  effort  to  introduce  a  pure  water-supply  has  so 
exhausted  the  resources  of  each  municipality  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out,  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
the  engineers  have  been  able  to  so  place  their  hydrants  as 
to  secure  a  ready  flowing  away  of  waste  water  has  been 
perforce  a  very  small  one,  and  the  result  has  been  that  often, 
each  hydrant  is  the  source  of  a  string  of  puddles  of  con- 
stantly renewed,  fresh  cool  water,  and  not  unfrequently  so 
placed  as  to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  shadow  of 
tall  buildings.  In  pools  so  fed  and  situated  Anopheles  larvce 
may  be  found  at  times  of  the  year,  when  but  for  the 
hydrants,  they  would  be  rare  as  the  dodo ;  for  these  larvse 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  develop  in  water  as  hot  as  that  I 
of  the  ordinary  stagnant  pool  or  tank  in  the  hot  dry  weather.  I 
At  any  rate  it  is  only  in  such  exceptionally  conditioned 
water  that  Anopheles  larvee  can  be  found  in  the  N.W. 
provinces  in  March  and  April,  for  the  ordinary  garden  tanks, 
which  in  the  rains  will  harbour  large  numbers,  are  then  full 
of  Culex  larvee  only.  In  this  way  a  piped  water-supply 
extends  the  period  of  f)oseible  infections  over  several  months, 
which  ordinarily  yield  but  few  fresh  cases. 

As  even  when  confined  to  its  normal  times  and  seasons 
malaria  is  responsible  for  a  larger  share  of  the  total  mor- 
tality than  any  other  disease,  the  above  explanation  appears 
to  me  to  adequately  explain  the  apparent  failure  of  pure 
water-supplies  to  improve  the  general  health. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  increased  sickliness  and 
therefore  presumably  malariousness  of  these  places  are  an 
indirect  result  only  of  the  introduction  of  a  water-supply ;  as 
to  the  direct  connection  of  which  with  malaria  there  exists 
no  tittle  of  proof. 
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The  case  too  of  the  French  transport  "  Argo,"  which  has 
so  often  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  malarial  infection 
through  the  agency  of  water,  has  been  conclusively  shown 
by  Celli  (CM.,  p.  96)  to  have  been  probably  an  outbreak  of 
acute  poisoning,  but  certainly  not  malaria.  Putting  aside 
then  the  possibility  of  water  acting  as  the  direct  vehicle  of 
infection,  let  us  see  how  far  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is 
indirectly  influenced  by  its  agency. 

The  presence  of  water  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
multiplication  of  Mosquitoes,  and  further,  it  is  now  fully 
recognised  that  it  is  not  large  bodies  of  water,  such  as 
marshes,  lakes  and  rivers,  that  form  their  favourite  nurseries, 
but  small  stagnant  collections  such  as  puddles  and  pools  of 
no  great  size  that  are  favoured  by  them. 

Further,  these  puddles  must  be  sufficiently  permanent  to 
persist  for  at  least  ten  days.  It  is  therefore  the  surface 
distribution  of  water  that  is  primarily  of  importance  ;  but  as 
this  is  largely  influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
water  the  study  of  the  depth  and  movements  of  the  latter  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is 
therefore  influenced  by  this  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  it 
were  a  truly  water-borne  disease.  Of  the  older  generalisa- 
tions on  the  subject,  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  be  said 
to  have  stood  the  test  of  recent  knowledge  is  the  often 
demonstrated  fact  that  localities  where  the  ground  water 
lies  close  to  the  surface  are  generally  malarious.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  such  places  the  surface  is  easily 
saturated  and  badly  drained ;  because,  wherever  the  ground 
water  lies  high,  it  is  usually  also  either  sluggish  or  stagnant. 

Now  a  marsh  is  usually  a  place  where  the  ground  water 
comes  10  the  surface,  the  level  of  the  soil  being  below  that 
of  the  ground  water  of  the  higher  land  around  it ;  but  the 
marsh  itself,  per  se,  is  rarely  concerned  in  favouring  the 
multiplication  of  Mosquitoes,  the  larvae  of  which  are  only 
very  rarely  to  be  found  in  such  situations.  It  is  the  stretch 
of  country  immediately  surrounding  the  marsh,  where  the 
ground  water  level  is  not  beloW,  but  almost  coincides  with 
that  of  the  soil,  that  is  the  true  focus  of  "  marsh  miasmata," 
for  in  such  places  the  smallest  depression  must  needs 
remain  a  puddle,  in  spite  of  the  most  rapid  evaporation. 
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It  IB  obviouB  therefore  tbat  hydraulic  Banitation  can  do 
much  to  diminish  malaria,  thoogb  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Boman  Campagna,  the  works  required  may,  as  pointed 
out  by  Celli  (CM.,  p.  126),  be  of  such  magnitude  aB  to  be 
beyond  our  present  financial  and  engineering  resources ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  where  much  good  can  be  effected. 
The  level  of  the  true  subsoil  water  can  as  a  rule  be 
modified  only  by  works  of  a  public  character,  as  the  neces- 
sary works  must  usually  be  undertaken  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  properties  they  are  intended  to  benefit- 
What  is  usually  spoken  of  by  agriculturalists  as  "  subsoil 
drainage  "  only  indirectly  affects  the  ground  water  level, 
as  the  pipes  or  rubble  drains,  Sk.,  employed  are  placed  at 
but  a  little  depth  from  the  surface  and  nearly  always  much 
above  the  true  subsoil  water  level.  The  only  works  that  can 
directly  affect  the  ground  water  level  are  the  straightening 
and  regrading  of  the  channels  which  form  its  natural 
outlets. 

Harbour  works  for  exaoaple,  which  involve  the  removal 
of  tidal  bars,  may  have  an  important  influence  of  this  kind, 
and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  locks  shutting  off  the 
flood  tide  from  estuaries  may  have  an  equally  good  effect. 

It  mast  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  as  a 
role  the  surface  of  a  river  is  the  lowest  point  of  a  section 
of  the  ground  water  level  across  its  basin  at  any  given 
point  of  its  course.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  fall  of  a 
river  bed,  the  main  obstacle  to  its  efficiency  as  a  ground 
water  efBuent  is  friction,  and  the  more  tortuous  and  there- 
fore longer  its  course,  the  flatter  will  be  its  gradient  and 
the  greater  the  total  friction,  which  may  also  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  "  snags,"  boulders  and  similar 
obstructions,  or  by  water  plants,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
"sudd"  of  the  upper  Nile.  Fortunately,  in  many  cases, 
works  of  this  sort  are  not  only  of  sanitary,  but  also  of 
obviously  commercially  economic  importance,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  desire  to  make  "trade  follow  the  flag" 
which  actuates  oar  attempts  to  cut  a  way  through  the 
"  sudd"  may  result  in  a  really  far  more  economically  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Soudan,  whereby 
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spots  like  Fashoda  may  become  valuable  possessione, 
instead  of  merely  affording  worthless  iDcitement  to 
international  strife  and  jealousy,  and  early  graves  for  the 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  who  secnre  the  pestiferous  bone 
of  contention. 

Surface  drainage  on  the  other  hand  is  more  asaally  a 
matter  of  detailed  small  works,  the  collective  effect  of 
which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Fen  country, 
may  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  health. 
Apart  from  mere  gutters,  tbe  most  effective  means  of  drying 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  the  well-known  agricultural  system 
of  "  subsoil  drainage."  Somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  less 
effective  as  a  measure  of  malarial  prophylaxis,  is  the  system 
of  drainage  employed  on  Assamese  tea  gardens,  in  which 
the  cultivation  is  divided  into  plots  by  straight  drainage 
cuts  some  five  or  six  feet  deep,  and  these  in  their  turn  are 
divided  and  subdivided  by  progressively  shallower  cuttings. 
As  a  measure  for  drying  the  soil  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
tea  bush  they  are  doubtless  all  that  is  required,  but  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  accurately  grading  simple  cuttings 
in  the  soil,  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  puddles.  Still  they 
on  the  whole  appear  to  be  beneficial,  as  they  have  un- 
doubtedly diminished  tbe  malariousness  of  certain  estates. 

Influence  of  the  Air. — On  this  point  little  need  he  said 
as  its  efi'ects  are  always  rather  those  of  climate  than  com- 
position. Its  chemical  composition,  the  relative  proportion 
present  of  carbonic  acid  or  ozone,  &c.,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case ;  but  still  the  word  malaria  can  hardly  be 
said  to  he  a  complete  misnomer,  for  it  is  the  air  that  carries 
the  Mosquito  which  is  the  actual  vehicle  of  the  malarial 
germ.  The  limits  of  distance  to  which  tbey  can  be  con- 
veyed are,  however,  as  we  have  seen  very  limited,  and  for 
practical  purposes  the  quality  of  the  air  of  a  place  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

lT)fiuence  of  Soil. — The  comparative  freedom  of  certain 
sites  from  malarial  disease  has  been  well  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  though  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
actual  underlying  causes,  all  attempts  at  generalisation 
were  rendered  futile  by  tbe  constant  cropping  up  of 
perplexing  exceptions. 
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Always  asBumiDg  that  there  be  no  water-logging  of  the 
soil,  it  ie  obvious  that  the  more  porous  it  be,  the  less  the 
probability  of  the  formation  of  paddles  of  sufficient  per- 
manence to  admit  of  the  rearing  of  a  brood  of  Mosquitoes. 
Sand  for  example,  holds  water  so  badly  that  short  of  com- 
plete water-logging  the  formation  of  puddles  is  an  absolute 
impoBBibility ;  but  the  deposition  of  a  very  thin  layer  of 
Sue  silt  by  flood  water  will  suffice  to  render  such  soils 
sufficiently  retentive.  In  the  eame  way,  rocky  soils  are 
usually  healthy,  because  they  are  generally  found  in  hilly 
regions,  and  are  therefore  associated  with  good  surface 
drainage  ;  hut  if  the  peculiarities  of  the  rock  are  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  hasin-like  depressions  during  the 
process  of  weathering,  such  a  soil  may  be  highly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  malaria,  always  provided  that  the 
rock  be  of  uniform  and  impervious  texture,  so  that  the 
water  cannot  soak  away.  For  this  reasou  the  malariousness 
of  Hong  Kong  was,  in  our  older  hooks  on  hygiene,  ascribed 
to  some  mysterious  influence  of  a  soil  consisting  of  de- 
composed granite. 

In  a  certain  sense,  of  course,  it  really  is  the  decomposi- 
tion of  granite  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  but  this 
is  not  because  granite,  whether  intact  or  decomposed,  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  but 
because  the  denudation  of  such  rocks  leaves  the  undecom- 
posed  portion  hollowed  out  into  basins  as  watertight  as  the 
best  porcelain,  and  moreovei,  where  such  rocks  form  the 
beds  of  water  courses,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  be  worn 
into  "  pot-holes  "  by  the  action  of  pebbles  retained  in  some 
chance  depression. 

According  to  Drs.  Stephens  and  Christophers,  {S.SM.C., 
July,  1900,  p.  43),  the  persistence  of  AtK^heles  during 
the  drier  portions  of  the  yeio:  in  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
is  due  to  puddles  retained  in  rock  basins  of  this  description, 
and  similar  conditions  have  been  noted  in  Southern  India, 
in  addition  to  which  I  have  myself  met  with  Anopheles 
pools  of  this  description  at  Jhansi. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  the  character  of  the  surface  soil 
that  is  of   the  greatest  importance,  as  however  deep  the 
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Bubeoil  water  may  lie,  puddles  will  necessarily  form,  provided 
only  the  Borface  layer  be  Bufficlently  retentive.  Hence  sites 
having  a  clayey  surface  are  necessarily  favourable  to  the 
development  of  malaria,  and  even  if  the  actual  sorfiace  be 
not  of  this  character,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  thin  inter- 
mediate stratum  of  such  material  to  so  bold  up  the  surface 
water  as  to  admit  of  the  surface  being  practically  water- 
logged, in  spite  of  the  subeoi!  being  quite  pervious  and  the 
ground  water  deep.  An  impervious  stratum  of  this  sort 
is  to  be  found  in  many  parte  of  the  Gaogetic  alluvium  some 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  surface,  ae  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  such  districts  any  attempt  to  increase  water  storage 
by  the  deepening  of  existing  tanks  merely  results  in  their 
drying  up. 

In  the  Sitapor  district  (Oudh)  for  example,  several  tracts 
of  country  of  this  description  are  to  be  found,  and  though 
the  subsoil  water  lies  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
sarfoce  they  are  notoriously  malarious. 

I  am  not  aware  that  such  an  experiment  has  ever  been 
tried,  but  in  the  case  of  limited  areas,  such  s^  inhabited 
sites,  it  seems  possible  that  their  sanitary  condition  might 
in  such  cases  be  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  blind  wells  carried  through  the  impervious  layer  so  as  to 
open  up  the  porous  subsoil  beneath. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  any  moderate  limits  to 
give  any  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  India,  as  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  so  vast  a 
country  almost  every  possible  combination  of  soil  and 
contour  formation  is  to  be  met  with,  and  malaria  is  rife 
more  or  less  throughout  ;  but  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  commoner  formations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  old  island 
India  of  past  geological  times  stretches  an  immense  level 
plain  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the  silt  deposited  by  the 
mountain  streams  that  now  fall  into  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 
After  this  old  narrow  sea  had  completely  silted  up,  the  rivers 
continued  to  raise  their  beds,  wandering  from  side  to  side 
whenever  the  detritus  deposited  in  their  shoals  accumulated 
sufficiently  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the  land  bard  by. 
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This  process  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  and  is  still  in 
progress ;  till  to-day,  this  enormous  area  of  alluvium  forms 
an  apparently  level  plain,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  in 
most  places  some  hundred  miles  wide.  Though  apparently 
as  level  as  the  ocean  the  imperceptible  watershed  between 
the  Q-anges  and  Jumna  flowing  east  and  the  westward 
bound  rivers  of  the  Punjab  is  really  some  700  to  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  depth  of  the  alluvium  is  in  some  situa- 
tions enormous.  The  whole  of  this  area  consists  of  sand 
and  silt  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  modified  at  the 
surface  with  a  variable  amount  of  decomposed  organic 
matter.  Saving  where  waters,  rich  with  lime  in  solution, 
have  matted  together  vegetable  fibre  and  sand  into  "  kun- 
kar,"  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  stone  is  to  be  found. 

At  both  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  this  wide 
alluvial  area,  the  ground  water  is  necessarily  close  to  the 
surface,  as  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country  are  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  speaking  generally, 
as  one  travels  further  inland  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water 
gets  deeper  and  deeper,  and  on  the  watersheds  between  the 
Hvers  may  at  times  be  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
surface. 

The  eastern  or  Oangetic  half  of  this  area  is  for  the  most 
part  naturally  fertile,  the  natural  rainfall  being,  in  normal 
years,  sufficient  to  water  a  sufficient  crop  to  support  a  large 
population.  In  the  easternmost  portion  indeed  the  normal 
rainfall  may  be  said  to  be  excessive,  and  malaria  is  neces- 
sarily rife  and  long  continued. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  country  drained  by  the 
Indus  is  reached  the  rainfall  becomes  scanty  and  precarious. 
Whether,  however,  we  start  from  the  Gangetic  or  Indus 
delta,  the  subsoil  water  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  as 
we  travel  inland  so  that  in  Oudh  and  the  North-west 
Provinces,  forty  or  fifty  feet  is  no  uncommon  depth  for  a 
well,  and  in  parts  of  the  Punjab,  the  water  may  not  be 
reached  for  twice  that  depth.  On  the  western  side  the 
rainfall  progressively  diminishes,  so  that  the  country,  even 
where  the  ground  water  is  at  no  great  depth,  is  a  water- 
less desert ;  and  cultivation,  apart  from  irrigation,  an 
impossibility. 
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Now,  except  when  its  natural  permeability  is  destroyed 
by  a  layer  of  fine  silt,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cement-like 
surface  of  the  Punjab  "  put,"  this  alluvium  is  considered 
merely  as  a  soil,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  development 
of  malaria,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  so  pervious  that  it 
holds  virater  badly.  Owing,  however,  to  its  unbroken  levels 
the  natural  surface  drainage  is  everywhere  bad,  and  its 
artificial  improvement  difficult  or  impracticable. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  disadvantages,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  haunts  of  Anopheles  larva  are  throughout 
its  entire  area  mainly  the  work  of  man,  and  are  therefore  to 
a  great  extent  removable ;  always  provided  that  suf&cient 
funds  and  intelligence  be  available. 

Passing  south,  the  transition  from  the  alluvium  to  the 
broken  and  rocky  ground  of  central  India  is  often  well-nigh 
as  abrupt  as  that  from  sea  to  land. 

In  place  of  the  monotonous  plains  of  Northern  India,  the 
surface,  at  very  least  undulates  and  is  often  mountainous ; 
and  the  soil,  which  is  seldom  of  very  great  depth,  is  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood which  belong  mostly  to  primary  or  metamorphic 
formations.  Id  the  northern  part  of  this  area  much  of  the 
cultivable  land  consists  of  what  is  known  as  the  black 
"  cotton  soil,"  which  possesses  certain  characters  which 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  local  seasonal  incidence 
of  malaria.  It  absorbs  water  like  a  sponge  or  like  so  much 
"  black  cotton,"  and  once  thoroughly  saturated  holds  it 
well  enough  to  favour  the  formation  of  puddles,  which  are 
fairly  permanent  as  long  as  the  air  remains  damp.  With 
the  return,  however,  of  the  dry  weather  it  dries  rapidly, 
splitting  up  into  a  network  of  deep  fissures  which  render 
the  existence  of  puddles,  whether  of  domestic  or  natural 
origin,  well  nigh  aa  impossibihty. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  is,  however,  to  the  sonth 
of  the  line  of  hybernation  ioi  Anopheks,  so  that  adult  insects 
may  be  taken  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  but  the  presence  of 
larvee  is  practically  limited  to  the  season  of  the  rains,  or 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 

As,  however,  the  closure  of  the  fissures  by  the  swelling 
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of  the  spongy  soil  a.B  it  dtinks  in  the  rains  still  leaves  the 
surface  irregular,  this  soil  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
oiuUiplication  of  the  species  as  long  aB  the  wet  season  lasts, 
BO  that  the  phyBical  characteristics  of  this  aort  of  soil 
necessarily  are  such  as  to  favour  greatly  the  development 
of  malaria  for  this  short  and  limited  period  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  seasonal  incidence  of  malaria  corres- 
ponds well  with  these  facts,  as  taken  altogether,  such  sites 
are  fairly  healthy,  though  malaria  is  rife  and  wide-spread 
while  it  lasts. 

Owing  to  the  instability  of  such  a  foundation  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  works  of  all  kinds  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  hence  the  surface  drainage  of  towns 
is  always  costly,  and  even  when  most  carefully  designed 
requires  continual  regrading. 

Below  the  black  soil  there  is  commonly,  especially  in 
Kathiawar,  a  stratum  of  limestone,  locally  known  as 
moram  (miliolite)  intervening  between  it  and  the  subsoil 
water,  which,  though  not  very  dense,  is  yet  sufficiently 
effective  in  holding  np  the  surface  moisture. 

It  is  doubtful  if  even  subsoil  drainage  would  be  of  any 
great  use  in  combating  malaria  in  land  of  this  description, 
as  the  peculiarity  of  this  soil  is  that  it  dries  rather  by 
evaporation  from  above  than  by  the  draining  away  of  its 
moisture  from  below,  and  it  is  obvious  that  under  such 
circumstances  works  of  this  sort  would  be  not  only  expen* 
sive,  but  probably  ineffective. 

With  a  highly  civilised  population  it  is  possible  that 
some  good  might  be  effected  hy  the  systematic  destruction 
of  the  adult  insects  during  the  dry  season,  as  the  climate 
and  general  characters  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  render 
the  shelter  of  houses  almost  indispensable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  species ;  but  under  existing  circumstances  this 
appears  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  free  distribution  of 
quinine  and  the  popularisation  of  its  use  can  alone  effect 
much  benefit,  and  is  therefore  the  more  fortunate  that  the 
same  physical  peculiarities  that  so  favour  the  development 
of  malaria  for  three  or  foor  months  of  the  year  also  limit 
its  duration. 

12 
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It  is  needless  to  remark  that  besides  the  above  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  is  to  be  met  with  in  so  large  a  country 
as  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  the  above  are  the  only  two 
cases  with  which  I  have  any  personal  familiarity  which  are 
sufficiently  extensive  and  peculiar  to  require  any  special 
mention.  In  all  probability  what  has  been  remarked  with 
regard  to  the  Gangetic  alluvium  will  apply  also  to  other 
tropical  and  subtropical  alluvia,  such  as  those  of  the  Nile 
and  Mississippi,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
special  information  on  such  points,  except  as  regards 
India. 

Influence  of  Vegetation. — As  the  three  essentials  to  the 
well-being  of  all  species  of  Mosquitoes,  vegetable  food, 
shelter  from  the  smi  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
presence  of  puddles  wherein  to  rear  their  young,  are  all 
either  dependent  upon  or  greatly  favoured  by  the  presence 
of  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  its  amount  and  character 
is  a  factor  that  must  always  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
potentialities  of  malaria  in  any  given  place. 

Open  grassy  plains  have  long  been  known  to  be 
unfavourable  to  malaria.  In  such  situations  gnats  can  find 
uo  sufficient  shade,  and  such  paddles  as  form  are  hidden 
from  them  by  the  closely  crowded  stems.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  biding  of  the  surface  of  pools  by  close 
vegetation  tends  to  prevent  Mosquitoes  from  using  them  as 
breeding  places,  and  that  this  fact  might  often  he  made  use 
of  as  a  cheap  and  effective  means  of  sanitation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  e.g.,  that  the  presence  of  certain 
water  plants  in  some  way  prevents  the  appearance  of 
Mosquito  larvEB  in  the  water  covered  by  them,  and  the 
only  reason  I  can  suggest  for  this  is  that  the  plants  act  in 
this  way  because  they  hide  the  water  from  the  female  gnat 
searching  for  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
At  any  rate  it  is  difficult  to  otherwise  account  for  the 
carious  fact  that  in  the  Benares  public  gardens,  where  there 
are  some  scores  of  the  small  irrigation  tanks  described 
below,  Culex  and  Anopheles  larvee,  alone  or  in  company, 
were  present  in  every  tank  save  those  that  were  covered 
with  a  peculiar  floating  water  plant,  looking  mach  like  a 
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yoang  lettnce,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  natives  as  the 
jalkumi. 

In  the  tanks  so  planted,  the  water  was  alive  with  young 
leeches  and  nematodes,  but  in  none  of  them  coold  be 
diBCOTered  a  single  Mosquito  larva,  while  the  others 
swarmed  with  them.  Introduced  into  a  tank  already  con- 
tainiag  Mosquito  larvae,  however,  the  plants  appeared  to 
exercise  no  hostile  influence  whatever  on  their  develop- 
ment, and  for  this  reason,  I  conclude  that  the  plants  act 
mechanically  in  the  same  way  as  an  artificial  cover.  The 
jalkumi  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  so  forms 
a  most  effective  screen  ;  but  another  plant  resembling 
the  Canadian  duckwood,  which  grows  completely  sub- 
merged appeared  almost  as  effectual,  though  in  this  case 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  certainly  not  hidden  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though  the  green  coloration 
may  have  masked  its  presence  to  the  defective  and  short 
ranged  vision  of  a  Mosquito.  "Whether  the  presence  of 
such  plants  would  be  equally  effective  in  places  where  no 
alternative  pools  are  accesBible  is  of  coarse  open  to  doubt, 
and  the  vagrant  nature  of  my  employment  as  Sanitary 
Commissioner  prevented  my  being  able  to  follow  the  point 
up,  hut  the  matter  is  certainly  worthy  of  investigation,  s^ 
if  confirmed,  it  would  afford  an  extremely  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  available 
nurseries  for  larvce. 

A  variety  of  plants,  such  as  the  castor  oil  and  eucalyptus 
have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  protective  against  either 
Mosquitoes  and  malaria,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  scent  of 
certain  strong  smelling  species  may  be  obnoxious  to  the 
insects;  but  the  observations  of  Celli  (C.  M.,  p.  143)  show 
that  so  far  from  being  destructive  to  them  such  plants  may 
form  an  excellent  refuge  for  Mosquitoes.  Our  experience 
in  India  is  similar,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Pioneer  (April  4,  1901) : — 

To  the  Editor. 
"Sir, — Some  short  time  back,  there  appeared,  in  the 
correspondence  colnmns  of  your  paper,  I  think,  a  recom- 
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mendation  to  use  the  castor  oil  plant  to  keep  a  baDgalow 
free  from  Mosquitoes.  I  being  a  sufferer  had  six  plants 
placed  in  pots  in  my  rooms.  I  fancy  we  must  breed  a 
different  variety  of  Mosquitoes  than  your  correspondent,  for 
the  castor  oil  plants  are  thickly  covered  with  the  insects  by 
day,  who,  at  night  time,  seem  to  be  actually  invigorated  by 
the  apparently  stiuaulating  effect  of  their  new  quarters. — D." 

The  influence  of  trees  in  especial  has  hitherto  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  A  screen  of  trees  was  supposed,  in 
some  occult  way,  to  he  capable  of  Altering  out  malarial 
germs  from  the  air ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  presence 
of  a  convenient  shelter  of  this  sort  might  in  certain  cases 
prevent  Mosquitoes  wandering  further  to  dwellings  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  their  nearest  convenient  refuge; 
but  it  would  obviously  be  bad  policy  to  multiply  such 
shelters.  Speaking  generally  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  trees  greatly  favour  the  multiplication  of  Mosquitoes. 

This  they  do  in  four  ways:  they  afford  shelter  during 
the  day ;  their  shade  prevents  the  drying  up  of  puddles ; 
their  flowers  often  afford  the  staple  food  of  the  insects  ;  and 
lastly,  they  prevent  the  growth  of  grass. 

In  1884,  the  Italian  authorities  instituted  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  influence  of  disforesting  on  public  health  (C.  M.  p.  141), 
and  the  result  of  their  investigations  was  that  they  were 
unable  to  Bnd  any  proof  that  disforesting  was  injurious  to 
liealth,  but  that  some  facts  indicated  an  opposite  effect. 

Popular  and  professional  opinion  in  India  as  to  the 
influence  of  trees  on  malaria  has  oscillated,  but  has  gener- 
ally been  in  favour  of  open  sites,  though  no  one  doubts  that 
trees  greatly  favour  the  prevalence  of  Mosquitoes. 

The  history  of  the  large  military  station  of  Meean  Meer 
is  both  curious  and  instructive  in  this  respect.  After  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab,  the  large  force  quartered  close  to 
the  great  native  city  of  Lahore  suffered  so  terribly  from 
malaria  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  them 
to  some  more  healthy  site.  At  that  time  the,  as  we  can 
now  see,  perfectly  defensible  view  that  open  sites  are  least 
malarious   was   that    in    vogue   and   the   General   and   his 
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advisera  therefore  selected  Meean  Meer,  a  barren  plain, 
almost  nncultivated  owin^  to  the  thinness  of  the  soil. 

The  extensive  building  operations  necessary  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  troops,  however,  soon  honeycombed  the  level 
surface  with  excavations  of  all  sizes  and  the  rising  barracks 
and  bungalows  soon  afforded  abundant  shelter  of  the  effective 
sort  dearest  to  the  Indian  Anopheles  ;  and  hence,  like  all 
new  places,  before  long  occupation  has  gradually  ameliorated 
the  uutidiiiess  inseparable  from  new  and  growing  places  ; 
the  change  proved  no  better  than  from  "  frying  pan  to  fire." 
Changing  opinion  led  to  the  uuhealthiness  of  the  place  being 
ascribed  to  the  absence  of  trees,  and  at  great  trouble  and 
expense,  a  separate  shaft,  filled  in  with  soil,  having  to  be 
sunk  through  the  limestone  for  each  sapling,  large  numbers 
of  trees  were  planted,  with  no  very  perceptible  result.  The 
cantonment  still  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  malaria,  but 
half  a  century  of  occupation  has  wrought  great  improve- 
ment in  surface  drainage  and  other  kindred  ameliorations, 
and  though  still  decidedly  malarious,  it  is  to  day  neither 
markedly  better  nor  worse  than  other  stations  in  the 
Province.  In  India,  as  elsewhere,  especially  during  the 
rains,  many  species  of  Mosquitoes  certainly  habitually 
harbour  in  trees  during  the  day,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proximity  of  trees,  however  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
is  most  undesirable  if  one  wishes  to  keep  a  house  free  from 
these  pests.  Celli  (C.  M.,  p.  141)  states  that  An.  bifurcatus,  in 
Italy,  lives  preferably  in  thickets,  and  that  persons  sleeping 
in  such  places,  even  during  the  day,  are  frequently  bitten  ; 
though  the  experience  of  Dr.  Sambon  and  Low  (B.M.J. 
Dec.  8,  1900,  p.  Itj2)  were  contradictory  in  this  respect. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  probably  that  the  observa- 
tions were  made  in  different  months,  for  in  India  at  any 
rate  our  local  species  of  A  nophetes  do  not  apparently  find  that 
the  shelter  of  trees  is  sufficient  during  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
day,  and  prefer  the  deeper  shade  of  buildings ;  and,  as  far 
as  my  somewhat  limited  experience  extends,  are  not  to  be 
found  amongst  trees  during  the  day,  though  it  is  likely 
enough  that  they  may  do  so  in  parts  of  India  where  the 
summer  beat  is  less  fierce  than  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 
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All  coDBidered,  I  fear  that  great  as  is  the  solace  of  a  shady 
garden  to  the  eye  jaded- with  the  fierce  glare  of  a  tropical 
sun,  it  is  a  most  undesirahle  adjunct  to  a  residence,  alike 
for  health  and  comfort,  for  besides  sheltering  and  in  every 
way  fostering  the  multiplication  of  Mosquitoes,  whether 
simply  irritating  or  noxious,  the  trees,  which  practically 
never  shield  the  house  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cut 
off  the  breeze  and  so  interfere  with  that  free  ventilation, 
which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  tolerable  existence. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  trees  are  in  some 
way  capable  of  modifying  the  climate  of  a  locality  by 
increasing  the  rainfall.  How  or  why  they  are  capable  of 
doing  so  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  the  connection  is 
generally  admitted,  and  some  recent  observations  in  India 
appear  to  show  that  such  an  efiCect  may  be  produced  within 
the  limits  of  a  comparatively  restricted  area.  While  they, 
however,  generally  favour  malaria,  Celli  justly  points  out, 
(C.  M.,  p.  142)  that  trees  should  be  respected  on  hilly 
ground,  as  by  retarding  the  rapidity  of  drainage  they  tend 
to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  plains  below  by  heavy  rain- 
falls on  the  hills. 

Assuming  then  it  to  he  possible  to  chose  the  site  of  a 
tropical  residence,  it  should  certainly  be  placed  on  open 
ground,  and  coolness  and  rest  for  the  eye  should  be  aimed 
at  by  surrounding  it  with  a  stretch  of  well-watered  grass, 
the  watering  being  conducted  on  some  plan  that  does  not 
involve  the  use  of  tanks  and  other  collections  of  standing 
water ;  but  such  a  plan  is  always  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
is  in  many  parts  of  India,  impossible. 

The  presence  of  thickets  and  undergrowth  has  long  been 
recognised  as  favourable  to  malaria.  Growths  of  this  sort 
sufficiently  luxuriant  to  be  unmanageable,  in  and  about 
inhabited  sites,  presuppose  a  moist  climate,  free  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  in  which 
the  habitations  alike  of  Europeans  and  natives  ore  con- 
structed with  an  eye  rather  to  the  freest  possible  ventilation 
than  to  keeping  out  the  heat ;  so  that  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  httle  to  choose  between  the  shade  of  a  tree 
and  the  best  built  of  bungalows. 
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In  such  climates,  e.g.,  in  Assam  and  Burmab,  the  multi- 
plication of  all  species  of  Mosquitoes,  Anopheles  included,  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  greatly  favoured  by  growth  of  this 
sort,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clearing  of  jungle  from 
village  sites  is  one  of  the  few  measures  that  come  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics  in  village  sanitation  of  the 
provinces  in  question.  Costing  as  it  does  nothing  more  than 
a  little  official  persuasion,  it  is  pretty  generally  carried  into 
effect,  and  is  undoubtedly  most  beneficial. 

When  the  District  Oflicer  in  Assam  has  induced  his 
villagers  to  clear  away  the  jungle  from  their  huts  and  to 
give  their  wells  the  annual  cleaning,  he  jnstly  feels  that  be 
has  done  all  that  is  humanly  possible  for  the  sanitation  of 
the  unpromising  human  material  he  has  to  deal  with ;  for 
the  Oovernment  resolution  that  converts  the  Assamese 
peasant  to  sanitary  decency  will  have  to  be  framed  with 
a  stringency  far  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  any  legislator,  past 
or  present. 

The  consideration  of  the  role  played  by  plants  in  the 
propagation  of  malaria  leads  naturally  to  the  effects  of 
cultivation.  As  far  as  India  is  concerned  the  question  of 
the  inQuence  of  cultivation  on  malaria  resolves  itself  mainly 
into  that  of  the  effects  of  irrigation.  At  any  rate  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  remedial  measures  on  a  large  scale 
can  be  attempted  by  Government,  as  the  methods  of  the 
indigenous  cultivator  are  too  ingrained  and  detailed  to  be 
capable  of  modification  by  legislative  measures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ftict  that  agricultural  experts  are  agreed  that 
in  the  main  his  system  is  but  little  capable  of  improvement, 
and  can  therefore  be  hardly  profitably  meddled  with. 

The  total  area  under  irrigation  in  India  is  about  29,000 
square  miles,  rather  more  than  the  area  of  Greece,  or  just 
over  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  country ;  but  as  the  irrigated 
areas  are  also  very  densely  populated,  their  influence  on 
public  health  is  much  greater  than  such  a  proportion  would 
suggest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  areas  serve  as 
foci  from  which  the  disease  is  constantly  spread  abroad  by 
human  agency. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  quote  here  any  evidence  as  to  the 
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untoward  iuflaence  of  canal  irrigation  on  the  public  bealth 
through  the  concomitant  increase  of  malarial  disease.  The 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  several  special  investigations, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  fully  admitted  aUke  by  the 
profession  and  the  Indian  Government  long  before  we  bad 
any  exact  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  irrigation  is 
responsible  for  such  evil  effects. 

In  some  cases  these  effects  have  been  so  serious  as  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the 
system ;  but  these  have  occurred  mainly  in  situations  where 
old  Dative  canals  have  been  utilised,  and  in  which  the 
alignment  contravenes  the  principles  that  will  be  explained 
below ;  but  it  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  no  suggestion 
involving  the  prohibition,  or  even  restriction  of  irrigation 
will  be  considered  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  practical 
men. 

Starvation  is  a  worse  disease  to  bear  than  malarial  fever, 
and  over  much  ol  the  irrigated  area,  the  very  existence  of 
the  population  is  dependent  upon  irrigated  crops.  In  much 
of  the  Punjab  and  Bajputana,  and  the  whole  of  Sind,  the 
natural  rainfall  is  so  small  that,  but  for  irrigation  from 
canals  or  wells,  the  whole  country  would  be  an  uninhabit- 
able desert ;  and  the  entire  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  prevention  of  famine  depend  entirely  on  the  energetic 
extension  of  canals. 

Though  admittedly,  as  weiiave  seen,  no  unmixed  blessing, 
irrigation  is  in  such  places  a  necessary  postulate  to  the 
existence  of  any  population  at  all,  whether  fever  stricken  or 
healthy,  and  the  question  resolves  itself  merely  into  how 
the  malarious  influences  of  canals  can  best  be  prevented,  or 
at  least  minimised. 

Irrigation  is  so  little  needed  in  Europe,  that  in  order  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  in  practice,  why  and 
how  far  it  favours  the  spread  of  malarial  disease,  some  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  bow  this  form  of  cultivation  is 
carried  out  are  necessary.  In  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  natural  surface  soil  is  rather  too  wet  than  too  dry  for 
the  farmer's  purposes,  and  bis  efforts  at  improvement 
naturally  take  tbe  form  of  surface  and  subsoil  drainage,  and 
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80  are  distiDOtly  anti-malarial.  lu  Bubtropical  regions  on 
the  contrary,  especially  far  inland,  the  problem  the.  cultivator 
has  to  solve  is  bow  to  keep  tbe  surface  soil  damp  enough 
to  keep  bis  crops  alive. 

Subsoil  drainage  would  double  tbe  labours  of  bis  well 
bullocks,  aud  to  prevent  tbe  escape  of  tbe  share  of  tbe  scanty 
showers  that  fall  on  his  patch  of  ground  be  subdivides  his 
holding  into  small,  carefully  levelled  patches,  each  but  a  few 
yards  square,  surrounding  each  patch  with  a  low  ridge  of 
earth  a  few  inches  high. 

Naturally  in  such  regions  cultivation  favours  malaria. 

Irrigation  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  :  (a)  Where  tbe 
water  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  water  lifts  of  various  kinds  ; 
and  ib)  where  it  is  brought  on  to  the  land  by  gravitation,  or 
in  other  words,  by  canals. 

The  first  is  always  a  domestic  operation  ;  the  second  can 
only  be  successfully  carried  out  by  large  and  expensive 
engineering  works.  Whichever  plan  be  adopted,  tbe 
method  of  applying  the  water  to  the  land  is  the  same.  The 
cultivator  having  levelled  and  subdivided  his  land  in  the 
manner  described  above,  tbe  water  is  made  to  flow  in  turn 
into  each  little  square  until  the  ground  within  its  bound- 
aries is  covered  to  a  depth  suitable  to  the  particular  crop. 
In  practice  (except  for  rice)  the  amount  given  is  usually 
absorbed  in  a  few  hours,  and  tbe  careful  levelling  of  each 
patch  is  distinctly  unfavourable  to  tbe  formation  of  puddles. 

In  domestic  irrigation  tbe  water  is  raised  from  wells  by 
bullock  or  human  labour,  or  it  may  be  scooped  up  in  adroitly 
swung  baskets  from  riverb  or  swamps,  but  whatever  its 
source,  the  water  is  too  laboriously  gained  to  be  wasted, 
either  in  leakage  or  puddles.  The  quantity  raised  is  usually 
too  small  to  perceptibly  affect  tbe  level  of  the  ground  water; 
but  so  far  as  it  goes  tbe  tendency  must  be  to  lower  the 
spring  levels,  and  on  the  whole  I  believe  that  the  influences 
of  domestic  irrigation  are  rather  unfavourable  to  malaria 
than  otherwise. 

In  the. case  of  canal  irrigation  the  results  are  quite 
different,  as  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  used  usually 
seriously  raises  tbe  level  of  the  ground  water  and  may  even 
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cause  water-logging,  while  the  freedom  of  the  supply,  and 
especially  its  independence  of  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
user,  leads  to  carelessness  in  its  use,  and  hence  to  leakages 
and  paddles ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  for 
all  crops  except  rice,  the  paddles  are  the  result  of  the  abuse 
and  not  of  the  use  of  irrigation,  and  that  the  reason  why 
these  puddles  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  harmful  is 
that  the  water  is  not  absorbed  on  account  of  the  saturation 
of  the  soil  with  canal  water,  nearly  three-quarters  of  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  represents  waste  of  some  sort.  In  record- 
ing my  beliefs  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  domestic  irrigation, 
it  must  be  understood  that  I  refer  only  to  field  irrigation. 
Gardening  as  carried  on  in  the  parts  of  India  with  which  I 
am  familiar  is  conducted  in  a  way  that  makes  each  garden 
a  paradise  for  Mosquitoes. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  canals  in  favouring  the 
production  of  puddles,  and  therefore  of  malaria,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  water  entering  the  canal  at  its  head  works  ever  reaches 
the  fields.  In  a  departmental  note  "On  the  Irrigating  Duty 
of  Bari  Doab  Canal,"  Mr.  R.  G.  Kennedy,  of  the  Indian 
Public  Works  Department,  states  that  out  of  every  100 
cubic  feet  of  water  entering  the  canal  during  the  winter 
months  o£  1881-82,  twenty  were  lost  in  the  canal  proper,  six 
ill  the  larger  distributories,  twenty-one  in  water-courses, 
twenty-five  by  waste  in  various  ways,  so  that  only  twenty- 
eight  WEis  left  to  do  all  the  useful  work  of  irrigation.  That 
is  to  say,  that  considering  the  canal  as  a  machine,  its 
efficiency  was  but  23  per  cent. 

Now  in  this  canal  alone,  which  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
of  our  Indian  irrigation  works,  the  average  flow  of  water 
is  over  thirteen  millions  of  gallons  per  minute,  and  this 
enormous  amount  of  water  is  distributed,  in  work  and 
waste,  over  1,200  square  miles,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  about  40  inches  per  annum.  But 
this  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  wliat  may  be  the  local  effects 
of  the  system.  In  the  case  of  the  canal  in  question,  for 
example,  the  distribution  of  the  water  is  very  different  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 
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DariDg  the  dry  weather  some  26  incheB  ore  spread  over  a 
very  large  area,  the  security  of  the  spring  crops  in  the 
PuDJah  being  abnost  entirely  dependent  on  irrigation  (either 
from  canals  or  wells).  For  the  aatumn  crops,  bowever,  the 
cultivator  relies  mainly  on  the  natural  rainfall,  and  it  is 
mainly  in  the  case  of  certain  valuable  crops,  such  as  rice 
and  sugar,  that  he  requires  to  supplement  it  by  irrigation. 

Hence,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  autumn  crops,  which 
commences  in  the  dry  weather  and  is  continued  through  the 
rains,  some  66  inches  of  water  are  given,  although  the  area 
so  treated  is  much  smaller  than  that  irrigated  for  the  spring 
crops  ;  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  addition  to  a 
natural  rainfall  of  some  20  inches,  which  is  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Except  in  the  case 
of  rice,  however,  the  water  never  lies  long  enough  on  the 
ground  to  admit  of  the  development  of  a  generation  of 
Mosquitoes,  as  for  most  crops  only  a  few  waterings  and 
those  at  long  intervals  are  given,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
table  given  below,  taken  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  above-quoted 
paper. 


MuoiiUM  Amount  of  Watee  BEgDiBBD  to 

IBBIGATE  DiFFBamr  Cbopb. 

HmmaotOnp 

Number  of           ToUl  DsptJ.  of 
WatorlDK*      1   WiiterlngliilDchM 

Gnin  uid  tftllow  land 

UiUaU 

Wheat,  bailey,  poppy,  ootton,  Indian  com  . . 

Sugarcane           

Bice           

Sny*  (ft  lo^do' piMt) 

1                            3i 
a           1                6'4 
4                       10-6 
11          1            26S 
i            96-0 
6                       10-5 

Mr.  H.  Frost,  the  present  executive  engineer  of  the  same 
canal,  tells  me  that  except  in  the  case  of  rice  it  is  rare  for 
the  water  given  to  the  land  to  remain  visible  on  the  surface 
for  more  than  a  day,  and  my  own  casual  observation  of 
irrigated  land  bas  given  me  the  same  impression.  It  will 
be  observed  in  the  above  table  that  the  number  of  waterings 
given  to  rice  is  not  stated.  In  other  words,  during  the 
earlier  and  more  critical  stages  of  the  crop,  it  is  kept  con- 
tinuously under  water.     The  water  is  fairly  clean,  though 
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rich  in  vegetable  growths,  aiid  the  stems  protect  the  surface 
from  the  wind,  bo  that  we  have  here  absolntely  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  the  larvse  of  Anopkeletes. 

Personally  I  have  seen  but  little  of  rice  cultivation,  as 
irrigated  rice  is  not  greatly  cultivated  in  the  parts  of  India 
in  which  I  have  served,  hut  Captains  James  and  Cornwall, 
of  the  Madras  branch  of  our  service  tell  me  that  there,  the 
rice  fields  absolutely  swarm  with  Anopheles  larvee,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  numbers  of  small  fish,  though 
the  latter  do  not  appear  to  be  often  seen  in  the  irrigated 
rice  of  the  Punjab.  Bice  is  therefore  the  only  irrigated 
crop  in  which  the  used  water  is  instrumental  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Mosquitoes. 

Patting  aside  the  quantity  lost  by  evaporation,  which 
must  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  used  water,  the 
whole  of  the  canal  intake,  whether  used  or  wasted,  must 
ultimately  find  its  way  to  the  subsoil  and  so  raise  the  level 
of  the  subterranean  waters. 

This  raising  of  the  spring  level,  with  its  attendant  increase 
of  malaria,  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  is  gradual  and 
progressive  for  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  canals, 
until  the  subsoil  waters  are  raised  to  a  level  at  which  canal 
supply  and  drainage  are  at  an  equilibrium,  but  this  may  mean 
the  absolute  water-logging  of  the  soil  and  the  progress  of 
these  changes  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  observa- 
tion by  the  irrigation  branch  of  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department.  As  an  e.\ample  I  may  quote  a  note  by  Mr.  T. 
Higham,  Chief  Engineer  for  irrigation  in  the  Punjab,  on 
the  "  Spring  Levels  in  the  Dari  Doab  Circle,"  dated  March 
19th,  189a. 

Summary  of  Results,  Uvpeii  Sutley  Canals  Division, 
"  (a)  On  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  Katora  canal,  the 

spring  level  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  0.81  feet  per  annwn,  the 

average  depth  from  the  surface  being  16.2  feet  in   1890-94. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen   years,   the  spring   level  may    be 

expected  to  average  but  five  feet. 

"  (b)  In  the  lower  third  of  the  same  canal  the  spring  level 

is  rising  at  the  rate  of  6.32  feet  per  annum,  but  as  it  is  still 
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on  the  average,  about  20  feet  from  the  surface,  water-logging 
is  not  likely  to  occur  until  a  lapse  of  forty-seven  years  and 
probably  not  even  then. 

"  (c)  There  has  been  on  the  whole,  during  the  last  ten 
years  a  general  rise  of  spring  level  on  the  other  canals  of 
the  division  but  water-logging  need  not  be  apprehended 
even  in  the  remote  future." 

The  departmental  literature  on  this  subject,  would  alone 
more  than  fill  the  present  book,  and  indisputably  establish 
that  everywhere  the  introduction  of  canal  irrigation  has 
brought  about  a  serious  raising  of  the  spring  level,  but  the 
above  quotation  shows  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  the 
amount  and  considerable  variation  in  extent  of  the  changes 
within  a  given  small  area. 

The  European  engineer  endeavours  as  far  as  possible, 
to  take  his  canals  along  the  lines  of  the  water-sheds,  but 
the  reverse  plan  was  followed  as  a  rule  by  our  native  pre- 
decessors, and  when  the  old  canals  made  by  them  have 
been  utilised  the  results  on  the  health  of  the  population 
have  often  been  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  heavy  expendi- 
ture in  altering  their  alignment ;  as  the  untoward  effects,  of 
canal  irrigation  in  intensifying  malarial  diseases,  has  been 
thoroughly  recognised  by  the  Indian  G-overnment  for  many 
years,  and  the  prevention  of  water-logging  has  been  the 
subject  of  anxious  consideration  by  their  canal  engiueers. 

As  regards  the  direct  production  of  puddles,  I  suspect 
that  most  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  waste  "  in  various  ways"  is 
spent  in  their  production,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
item  results  from  leakages  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivators.  The  water  is  allowed  to  fiow  on  to  the  land 
from  the  ultimate  distribution  channels  by  simply  breaching 
the  bank,  and  is  stopped  by  repairing  the  opening  by  means 
of  a  few  bandfuls  of  mud.  Although  when  carefully  done 
the  plan  is  much  more  efficient  than  one  would  expect, 
leakages,  which  necessarily  result  in  the  production  of 
puddles  are  certainly  very  common,  and  owing  to  the 
water-logged  condition  of  the  soil  resulting  from  the  high 
spring  level,  such  puddles  are  likely  to  last  for  a  consider- 
able time. 
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Of  conrae  the  canal  authorities  do  their  best  to  lessen 
such  wastage  of  the  precious  fluid,  and  a  cnttivator  may  be 
charged  double  rates  if  detected  in  permitting  any  con- 
siderable waste,  but  the  areas  administered  are  so  large,  that 
numbers  of  such  cases  must  pass  undetected,  and  a  leakage 
promptly  repaired,  would  probably  not  be  punished,  though 
it  may  easily  have  lasted  long  enough  to  produce  a  consider- 
able puddle. 

The  means  proposed  by  the  Canal  Department  to 
prevent  water-logging  of  the  land  they  irrigate  are : — 

(a)  To  carry  their  canals  along  the  line  of  water-shed. 

(b)  To  so  arrange  the  minor  channels  as  to  avoid  their 
being  carried  across  the  natural  lines  of  drainage. 

(c)  To  limit  the  supply  both  as  to  quantity  and  time  to 
the  amount  absolutely  required  for  the  success  of  the  crops. 

{d)  The  making  of  drainage  cuts  along  the  natural  lines 
of  outfall. 

Of  these  the  last  is  probably  by  far  the  most  efficient, 
bat  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  have 
hitherto  been  of  a  tentative  character  and  on  no  very  large 
scale. 

With  the  water  brought  bo  near  the  surface  as  it  often 
is,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  use  it 
over  again  by  raising  it  by  pumping  ;  but  under  the  present 
conditions  of  Indian  agriculture  the  cost  of  such  a  system 
would  obviously  be  prohibitory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  the  above  propositions 
can  have  any  influence  in  preventing  loss  of  water  from  the 
main  canal  and  its  permanent  branches. 

This  loss,  as  we  have  seen,  amounts  to  over  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  intake,  and  as  the  amount  of  water  that  can 
he  taken  from  the  supplying  river  is  limited,  cannot  be  met 
by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  flow,  so  that  the  water  thus 
wasted  has  a  large  and  definite  money  valile  ;  and  the  stop- 
page of  this  loss  becomes  an  object  in  which  considerable 
capital  might  profitably  be  expended.  It  is  needless  to  say 
this  aspect  of  the  question  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  con- 
sideration of  the  administration  of  so  snccessful  a  "  pro- 
ductive "  department  as  that  of   our  Indian  canals,  and  I 
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understand  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  the 
desirability  of  taking  measures  to  atop  the  waste,  as  of  how 
to  do  it.  At  first  sight  the  remedy  seems  obvious,  namely, 
to  "revet"  the  channels  with  a  layer  of  masonry  or  con- 
crete, but  unless  the  work  is  of  a  very  solid  description  it  has 
been  found  that  such  a  lining  soon  cracks  and  becomes 
pervious.  Doubtless,  however,  the  ingenuity  of  our  engineers 
will  ere  long  find  a  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and 
whoever  answers  the  question  will  not  only  have  solved  an 
important  economic  problem,  but  will  have  done  much  to 
diminish  the  untoward  effect  of  canals  in  water-logging  the 
soil,  with  its  inevitable  concomitant  of  intensification  of 
malaria. 

An  occasional  way  in  which  canals  may  directly  produce 
breeding  places  for  Mosquitoes  is  their  being  left  empty  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  rearing  of  a  generation  of 
imagines  from  the  egg.  Necessarily  a  temporarily  disused 
canal  is  really  a  chain  of  pools  ;  and  I  have  met  with  an 
instance  where  a  small  canal  supplying  a  tract  of  thin  loam 
lying  on  boulder  alluvium,  furnished  the  only  situation  in 
which  I  could  discover  any  Anopheles  larves,  in  the  form 
of  pools  in  the  beds  of  canal  channels  not  in  use.  Moreover 
the  village  in  question  was  notoriously  malarious. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  flushing  of  each  empty  channel 
every  week  or  ten  days  would  prevent  their  serving  as 
Mosquito  nurseries. 

The  above  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  large  perennial 
canals,  but  in  many  places  another  system  is  in  use,  viz., 
irrigation  by  "  inundation  canals."  There  are  channels 
carried  from  the  river  bank  to  any  portions  of  the  country 
which  may  happen  to  lie  lower  than  the  flood  level  of  the 
river,  and  are  so  graded  that  they  are  filled  only  during  times 
of  flood.  Their  object  is  in  fact,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
system  of  proteoting  low-lying  lands  by  dykes  that  have 
been  so  efficient  in  diminishing  malaria  in  Holland  and  in 
the  English  fen  country,  and  as  neither  the  time  nor 
quantity  of  the  supply  can  he  controlled,  their  effect  on 
health  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  disastrous. 

Another  reason  why  inundation  canals  specially  favour 
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malaria  is  that  they  carry  and  distribute  over  the  surface  of 
the  land  an  enormous  amount  of  fine  silt,  the  deposition  of 
which  renders  the  surfEice  of  the  soil  impervious  t<i  water, 
and  Eo  favours  the  permanence  of  puddles.  The  proportion 
of  solid  matter  saspended  in  the  water  at  the  intake  of  some 
inundation  canals  may  reach  g^^j  of  its  weight,  but  so  high  a 
proportion  indicates  a  high  velocity  in  the  supplying  river, 
and  therefore  a  coarser  deposit,  most  of  which  will  fall  in 
the  earlier  reaches  of  the  canal  before  the  water  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  land.  To  spite  of  this,  however,  the  amount 
of  fine  deposit  may  he  very  large,  especially  in  rivers  such  as 
the  Indus,  which  flood  mainly  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  supplying  the  glaciers  of  the  far  distant  mountains  in 
which  they  take  their  source  ;  and  this  really  dangerously 
fine,  clogging  silt,  is  naturally  the  most  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  Col.  Tremenhern,  B.E.  ("  Roorkee  Professional  Papera," 
Brnt  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  25),  states  that  "Those  inundation 
canals  in  Sind  which  draw  their  supply  from  branches 
separated  from  the  main  river  by  islands  covered  with 
brushwood  and  long  grass,  contain  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  material  in  suspension.  The  brushwood  and 
grass  impede  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  clarify  it,"  and 
the  selection  of  a  swampy  tfact  of  this  sort,  at  a  distance 
from  dwellings  and  cultivation,  as  the  site  for  the  intake  of  a 
canal  of  this  sort,  could  hardly  fail  to  he  useful  in  diminish- 
ing its  malarious  tendencies. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  this  water- 
proofing effect  of  fine  silt  deposited  by  floods  is  sufGciently 
appreciated  as  a  malaria  favouring  agency ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  a 
previously  healthy  place  may  be  rendered  permanently 
malarious  by  a  flood  of  but  short  duration.  Anyone  who 
has  been  concerned  in  the  management  of  large  municipal 
filter  beds  knows  well  how  rapid  and  efficient  is  this 
"staunching"  action  of  fine  silt.  In  the  Calcutta  water- 
works, for  example,  after  about  a  fortnight,  the  filters  at 
certain  seasons  become  practically  watertight  to  a  head  of 
24  inches  or  so  of  water. 

All  canals,  of  course,  carry  more  or  less  silt,  bat  the 
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amotmt  bronght  down  by  perennial  canals  is  comparatively 
inedgnificant. 

It  is,  I  believe,  this  staonching  action  of  silt  that  renders 
places  liable  to  flooding  so  notorioasly  malarioas.  The 
actual  floodings  are  too  occasional  and  temporary  to  exercise 
much  direct  influence ;  but  the  waterproofing  of  the  surface 
enormously  favours  the  production  of  fairly  permanent 
puddles.  The  obvious  remedy  lies  in  the  digging  into  the 
soil  of  some  more  coarsely  grained  material,  and  in  many 
cases  this  would  be  not  only  practicable,  but  actually  bene- 
ficial to  cultivation,  for  soil  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  im- 
pervious not  only  to  water  hut  to  air,  and  is  therefore 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Not  unfrequently  the 
thickness  of  this  silt-choked  layer  of  soil  is  hut  email,  and 
is  immediately  underlaid  by  coarse,  pervious  sand,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  bring  material  from  a  distance,  and 
that  all  that  is  required  is  digging,  or  even  ploughing,  to 
a  sufficient  depth  to  break  up  the  thin'  impervious  super- 
ficial layer,  and  to  mix  with  it  the  abundant  more  coarsely 
grained  substratum. 

Whatever  the  system  employed,  however,  the  extent  to 
which  cultivation,  whether  irrigated  or  otherwise,  favours 
malaria  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  habits  of  the 
cultivators.  "Where  the  agriculturist  is  neat  and  systematic 
in  bis  operations,  and  especially  when  he  is  anxious  to 
utilise  every  available  foot  of  land,  caltivation  is  harmless 
because  the  waste  of  space  and  of  water  implied  by  the 
presence  of  puddles  is  carefully  avoided,  while  on  the  other 
hand  untidy  cultivation  necessarily  spells  opportunity  for  the 
entire  race  of  Mosquitoes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  garden  cultivation  is  as  a  rule 
harmless,  unless  there  be  some  special  feature  in  the  plan 
of  operations  that  provides  the  necessary  collections  of 
water  in  some  other  way,  and  such  is  unfortunately  the  case 
with  the  gardens  that  commonly  surround  our  bungalows 
in  Northern  India. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  artificial  watering  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  the  plan  employed  is  usually  not 
irrigation  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  watering  by 
13 
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hand  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  England.  The  water 
is  usually  raised  &om  a  well  by  the  agency  of  bnllocks,  and 
as  the  gardens  are  generally  tolerably  large,  is  generally,  to 
save  labour,  di&tribated  by  masonry  channels  to  a  number 
of  small  cemented  tanks,  snch  as  that  illustrated  below, 
from  which  the  water  is  dipped  up  by  the  gardeners. 


1  the  garden  of  an 


Now  as  far  as  the  Anglo'lndian  resident  of  upper  India 
is  concerned  these  tanks  are  par  excellence  the  most  fmitful 
of  breeding  places  for  Mosquitoes  of  all  kinds.  Doriug 
the  hot.  dry  weather,  they  teem  with  the  larrse  of 
Culex  fatigans,  whose  imagines  render  hfe  in  the  attached 
bungalow  well  nigh  unbearable ;  when  the  rains  come  this 
species  is  associated  with  Stegomyia  fasciata,  AnopheUtes, 
and  other  Mosquitoes  appertaining  to  the  season ;  and  all 
through  the  cold  weather  they  serve  as  the  last  vantage 
ground  of  the  few  Mosqaitoes  that  remain  active  at  that 
time  of  the  year. 

To  those  who  have  lived  only  in  Europe  the  remedy 
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appears  simple  and  obvioas  :—  Construct  a  single  covered 
tank  at  the  well  bead,  and  distribnte  the  water  b;  meaos 
of  pipes  provided  with  taps.  But  in  practice  the  expense, 
and  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficiently  skilled  workmen 
to  constntct  sacb  an  installation  and  keep  it  in  order  are 
probibitory.  Wbat  might,  however,  be  done,  would  be  to 
insist  on  each  tank  being  carefully  cleaned  oat  and  left 
dry  for  a  few  hoars  once  in  every  week ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  even  Europeans  to  do  this,  and  though  in 
smaller  stations,  where  the  houses  are  scattered,  a  good 
deal  of  personal  immunity  might  be  secured  by  attention 
to  this  point,  in  the  larger  places  one  would  gain  bat  little 
oQless  one's  neighbours  could  be  induced  to  do  the  same. 
In  such  places,  however,  the  weekly  cleaning  out  of  all 
such  tanks  should  be  made  compulsory  by  manicipal 
bye-law,  for  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  it  is  no 
more  justifiable  to  foster  the  multiplication  of  Mosquitoes 
than  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  the  germs  of  cholera 
or  other  zymotic  disease. 

How  far  care  and  neatness  in  cultivation  can  go  to 
diminish  malaria  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  The 
climate  is  well  suited  to  the  spread  of  malaria,  the  ground 
water  nowhere  far  from  tbe  sur&ce,  and  the  annual  inunda- 
tion of  the  entire  inhabited  area  would,  one  would  think, 
render  the  comitry  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  the  disease. 

During  the  actual  rise  of  the  Nile,  when  the  whole 
country  becomes  a  shallow  sea,  tbe  conditions  are  no  doubt 
not  really  Cavourable  to  the  multiplication  of  Mosquitoes, 
but  as  the  waters  recede ;  but  for  the  fact  that  the  restricted 
area  available  for  cultivation  renders  every  square  foot  of 
valae,  the  conditions  are  naturally  ideally  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Sandwith,  of  Cairo 
assures  me  that,  although  present,  malarial  disease  is  neither 
common  nor  serious  in  the  Delta,  and  a  few  walks  among 
the  delds  near  Cairo,  showed  me  that  the  entire  cultivation 
was  really  of  the  best  garden  type,  and  that  land  and  water 
were  alike  regarded  by  the  fellaheen  as  far  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  as  sites  and  material  for  puddles. 

Celli  regards  meadow  land  as  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  malaria.  In  the  Eatopean  Benee  of  the  word 
cnltivation  of  tbis  description  is  so  exceptional  in  the  East 
tbat  it  can  have  but  little  influence,  but  in  Earope  level 
pieces  of  land  with  a  high  gronnd  water  level  aie  commonly 
cbosen  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  the  careful  levelling  of 
the  fields,  together  with  the  thick  covering  of  grass,  mnst 
necessarily  go  far  to  prevent  the  formation  of  permanent 
puddles ;  and  the  disappearance  of  malaria  from  England 
is  probably  largely  due  to  the  snbatitutioo  of  pastoral  for 
arable  agriculture  throoghont  the  country. 

This  disappearance,  it  will  be  noticed,  dates  from  tbe  time 
when  the  improvement  of  means  of  transport  so  cheapened 
imported  com  as  to  render  the  caltivstioo  of  cereals  in 
England  unprofitable.  At  tbat  time  quinine  was  bo  ezpen> 
sive,  and  its  proper  administration  so  little  understood,  tbat 
it  was  administered  in  doses  so  small  that  it  could  have  bod 
but  little  effect  in  checking  the  disease  which,  nevertheless) 
had  practically  disappeared  from  the  country  before  the  great 
fall  in  tbe  price  of  the  drug  rendered  its  full  administration 
practicable. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  druggist  who  was  in  business  in 
the  fen  country  while  it  was  still  malarious,  tbat  tbe 
popular  remedy  was  then  the  prophylactic  use  of  opium. 

It  was  quite  common  for  a  farmer's  wife  to  carry  home 
along  with  her  other  weekly  market  day  purchases,  a  half 
pint  of  laudanum  ;  but  he  was  but  rarely  asked  for  quinine. 
Now  while  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  tbe  habitual  use  of  opium  has  some  protective 
influence  against  malaria,  it  is  certainly  incapable  of 
destroying  the  parasite,  and  it  appears  on  tbe  whole  unlikely 
that  tbe  use  of  drugs  can  have  bad  any  appreciable  effect 
in  stamping  out  the  disease,  which  is  more  probably  due 
entirely  to  alterations  and  improvements  in  agricniture. 

The  Effects  of  Suman  Occupation. — Given  the  necessary 
climatic  conditions,  it  is  man  himself  who  is  the  most 
efflcient  of  all  agencies  in  bringing  about  tbe  conditions  that 
&vour  malaria.  The  human  being  is  essentially  a  digging 
animal,  and,  whether  it  be  the  savage,  who  scoops  up  a  few 
bandfolB  of  mud  wherewith  to  smear  tbe  wattles  of  his  hut 
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or  the  modem  engineer  with  his  Bteam  navy,  the  result  is 
the  eame  less  or  more,  viz.,  depressions  of  the  surface,  and 
hence  paddles,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon 
that  it  is  the  small,  unnoticed  puddle  close  to  the  dwelling, 
and  not  the  large,  bat  distant  marsh  or  pond,  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  is  the  real  nursery  of  malaria.  The 
large  tank  or  tanks  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
Indian  village  are  generally  far  too  dirty  for  the  taste  of 
even  the  none  too  particular  Indian  species  of  Anopheles, 
but  with  as,  as  with  most  semi-civilised  communities,  mad 
forms  not  ooty  the  main  material  of  domestic  architecture, 
bat  also  of  house  decoration.  At  freqaent  intervals  the 
carefal  Indian  housewife  smears  the  interior  of  her  home 
and  the  little  platform  before  it  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
the  dung  of  the  sacred  cow,  and  the  resalt  is  certainly  to 
give  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  that  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise obtained  for  so  small  an  expenditore.  In  ^ololand, 
and,  I  believe,  generally  among  African  tribes,  the  same 
mixture  is  employed.  Bat  though  the  Hindu  lady  likes  to 
keep  her  boQse  neat  in  this  way,  both  she  and  the  goodman 
are  tolerant  of  untidy  surroundings  to  an  extent  that  will  be 
scarcely  believed  in  Europe,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ground 
round  the  house  soon  becomes  honeycombed  with  small 
excavations,  which  in  the  rains  get  filled  with  fairly  clean 
water.    Kor  is  the  European  one  whit  less  blameworthy. 

Apart  from  the  special  malaria-brewing  tanks  already  dea- 
cribed,  with  which  most  of  oar  gardens  are  furnished,  there 
wilt  be  found  close  to  every  building,  whether  it  be  the 
cottage  of  the  Eurasian  clerk  or  the  imposing  barrack  or 
law  court,  on  excavation  of  corresponding  dimensions,  from 
which  has  been  taken  the  eaxth  for  its  phntb ;  and  rarely 
or  never  is  any  attempt  made  to  fill  ap  oi  drain  the 
hollow  so  formed. 

Further,  as  the  surroundings  of  European  dwellings 
and  official  buildings  are  usually  kept  fairly  clean,  the  resoltg 
to  the  inmates,  as  far  as  malaria  is  concerned,  are  even 
worse  than  those  of  the  tonka  that  have  originated  in  the 
same  way  roond  a  native  village. 

The  results  of  pubhc  works  are  equally  disastroas  on  a 
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F1^  M. — Vien  in  aq  lodiui  oanlomneiit,  showiag,  in  the  foregtound,  ft 
pond  remlting  from  the  ezcavktion  made  to  fnrniih  the  spoil  reqniTsd  tor 
the  plinth  of  K  bungalow,  whiah  lies  juat  behind  the  tree«. 


Kg.  S5, — "  Bonow  pita  "  beiide  an  Indian  nuJwky. 
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larger  scale.  Every  road  and  railway  has,  on  either  side  of 
it,  a  contiiiooas  chain  of  "  borrow  pits,"  which,  in  rainy 
weather,  form  simply  ideal  nurseries  for  mosquitoes  of  all 
sorts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  many  cases,  these  pits  might  easily 
be  converted  into  excellent  earface  drains,  bat  mifortunately, 
partly  to  facihtate  the  measurement  of  the  work  done  by 
the  excavating  gangs,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  scouring 
effect  that  might  be  exercised  by  a  continuous  channel,  the 
engineers  carefully  avoid  doing  so,  and  leave  them  as  a  chain 
of  pools,  which  remain  continnoasly  full  of  water  for  months 
together.  The  results,  especially  where  a  road  or  line  passes 
close  to  habitatioDB,  are  so  serious  that,  at  very  least  in 
such  situations,  the  making  of  such  nndrained  hollows  should 
be  prohibited  by  departmental  regulation. 

The  results  even  of  avowedlv  sanitary  works  are  anfortn- 
nately  too  often  no  better.  The  untoward  effects  of  pure 
municipal  water  suppUes,  on  modem  lines,  have  already 
been  adverted  to,  and  very  often  those  of  attempts  at 
surface  drainage  are  no  more  fortunate. 

On  the  next  page  are  four  photographs  of  pools  in 
the  course  of  the  local  surface^drainage  system,  all  taken 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  my  bungalow,  and  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  fill  a  large  8crap>book  with 
similar  prints.  In  hill  stations,  such  as  Naini  Tal,  the  small 
masonry  tanks,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  two  upper  illustra- 
tions, form  almost  the  only  nurseries  for  Mosquitoes  to  be 
found  in  such  places,  as  the  precipitous  lay  of  the  ground  is 
very  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  natural  collections  of 
water. 

GeUi  (C.  M.,  p.  147),  also  emphasises  these  undesired 
effects  of  otherwise  iovaloable  public  works,  and  is  particu- 
larly emphatic  on  those  of  railways.  Bailways,  and  neces- 
sarily also  ordinary  roads,  when  embanked,  may  also  often 
increase  the  malariousness  of  a  locality  in  another  manner ; 
for  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  chance  to  be  carried 
across  the  natural  lines  of  drainage,  they  inevitably  bank 
up  the  drainage  of  the  land  lying  above  them  ;  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of    an    apparently  liberal  allowance  of  culverts. 
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upper  photognphi  the  pools  Are  the  rosolt  ol  kn  eagineering  ezpedieDt  tt  ' 
water ;  in  the  two  lower  they  ftro  &ooideiitaI. 
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When  travelling  by  rail  during  the  rains  in  India,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  all  the  country  on  one  side 
flooded,  while  the  other  is  comparatively  dry. 

On  this  account  railways,  like  canals,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  to  follow  the  water-shed,  and  where  this 
is  out  of  the  question,  the  provision  of  drainage  openings 
should  be  much  more  liberal  than  is  nsually  the  case.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  European  cannot  he  held 
entirely  blameless  in  such  matters.  Fatting  aside  the 
relationship  of  puddles  to  malaria,  the  presence  of  such 
irregular  collections  of  water  has  long  been  recognised  as 
nnhealthy,  and  to  say  the  very  least  they  are  untidy,  and 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  advanced  European  country 
on  this  last  score,  if  on  no  other.  In  countries  such  as 
India,  oar  pahlic  works  should  be  made  standing  object- 
lessons  of  the  superiority  of  European  methods  and  system. 

To  remedy  the  results  of  past  carelessness  would  undoubt- 
edly be  extremely  costly ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
might  have  been  entirely  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
cate  and  foresight,  and  that  with  little  or  no  enhancement 
of  the  first  cost  of  the  work.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
excavation  of  a  continuous  ditch,  in  place  of  a  chain  of 
borrow  pits,  may  endanger  a  railway  embankment  by 
"Bcouring,"  shows  what  efficient  drainage  cuts  they  might 
he  made,  and  further  conclusively  demonstrates  how  badly 
they  must  be  needed.  Engineers,  moreover,  admit  that  for 
one  embankment  that  succumbs  to  "  scouring,"  a  score 
collapse  from  the  mere  water-logging  of  their  foundations 
in  time  of  flood,  so  that  the  neglect  to  favour  efficient  drain* 
age  in  every  possible  way  can  hardly  be  defensible,  even 
.  from  a  strictly  technical  point  of  view ;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  ingenuity  of  our  engineers  is  fully  equal  to  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  scouring  of  drainage  cats  placed  beside 
embankments,  if  their  provision  he  once  admitted  as  a 
necessity.  In  the  case  of  buildings  again,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  earth  repaired  for  their  plinths  might  be  advan- 
ti^eonsly  excavated  so  as  to  make  drainage  cuts  to  the 
nearest  natnial  line  of  outfall  and  so  become  a  source  of 
imiprovemeut,  instead  of  damage,  bat  in  practice  the  matter 
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13  mostly  left  to  the  Dative  contractor  who  takes  up  the  job, 
and  all  he  has  to  consider  is  how  he  may  place  the  reqaired 
nmnber  of  cubic  feet  of  soil  iu  the  place  indicated,  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  money  or  thought. 

The  extent  to  which  this  burrowing  for  building  material 
has  been  carried,  in  and  about  many  Indian  towns,  is 
incredible,  and  the  haphazard  way  in  which  it  has  been 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  has  resulted  in  the  absolute 
wasting  of  larf^e  areas  of  valuable,  colturable  land,  in  a 
country  where  it  can  ill  be  spared.  As  a  general  rale,  these 
"  tanks "  are  far  too  dirty  to  favour  malaria,  for  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  some  zealous  amateur  sanitarian 
has  deliberately  carried  the  foul  bazaar  drainage  into  them  ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  there  can  be  do  doubt 
that  the  taking  of  earth  for  building  and  domestic  purposes 
should  be  systematised  by  local  bye-law  in  every  Indian 
municipal  area;  for  there  are  other  tropical  diseases  than 
malaria,  and  the  foul  emanations  of  these  lakes  of  pntridity 
cannot  fail  to  be  harmful,  even  where  they  do  not  form 
nurseries  for  the  transporters  of  malaria.  The  main  obstacle 
to  the  removal  of  these  tanks  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  within  any  reasonable  distance,  sufficient  soil  to 
fill  them  in ;  but  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  fill  them  up 
to  the  level  of  the  ground  around  them ;  for,  provided  that 
all  snrface  drainage  into  it  be  diverted,  any  given  area  is 
quite  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  rain  that  actually  falls 
within  its  own  limits,  and  provided  it  be  carefully  levelled, 
no  permanent  puddles  will  result,  however  low-lying  it  may 
be,  at  any  rate  in  Upper  India.  Now,  without  exception, 
these  hollows  are  very  irregular,  not  only  in  outline,  but  in 
depth,  and  it  is  only  their  deepest  parts  that  remain  full  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  so  that  the  only  practicable 
way  of  dealing  with  them  is  not  to  attempt  to  fill  them  up, 
but  to  level  the  area  they  include;  obtaining  the  earth 
required  to  fill  in  the  deepest  parts  by  cutting  away  from 
the  sides  so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  outline,  and  slope 
of  bank. 

A  good  deal  of  spoil  too  can  usually  be  obtained  by 
digging  cuttings  to  cut  off  the  drainage  of  the  neigbbooring 
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land,  and  in  a  few  cases  macb  more  can  be  got  by  catting 
a  ditch  from  the  new  level  of  the  floor  of  the  old  tank  site 
to  the  nearest  nullah. 

The  following  photograph  shows  the  progress  of  an  ex- 
periment that  I  made  in  this  direction.  At  the  time  of  my 
taking  over  charge  of  the  local  jail,  the  site  of  the  newly 
levelled  ground  in  the  foreground  was  occnpied  by  a  tank  of 
Bome  size,  which  bad  originated  in  the  nsual  way ;  in  this 
case  to  get  earth  for  the  building  of  the  jail.    Being  within 


FlO.  ST.  — Levelling  ap  the  site  of  ftn  ftotual  Anophtki  tank. 

jail  limits,  although  in  a  waste  comer,  the  contents  were 
quite  clean  enough  for  the  local  Mosquito  larva,  and  the 
place  formed  one  of  the  principal  breeding  places  supplying 
the  jail.  Some  of  the  deepest  parts  must  have  been  eight 
or  ten  feet  below  the  level  at  which  the  prisoners  are  seen 
damping  the  spoil  gained  from  the  banks  ;  and,  one  way  and 
another,  I  got  about  a  couple  feet  more  of  material,  with 
the  result  that  a  plot  of  valuable  garden  land  was  subati- 
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tuted  for  an  injurioTis  coUectioo  of  water.  Moreover,  as 
&r  as  I  can  judge,  the  rental  of  sacb  a  plot  woold  have  paid 
well  for  the  amount  of  labour  expended.  I  was  led  to  try 
the  experiment  by  noticing  a  large  levelled  depression, 
which  had  once  been  an  old-BtandiDg  brick  field,  and  which 
an  enterprising  native  had  converted  into  profitable  garden 
ground,  and  finding  that,  though  without  any  proper  out- 
fall, the  owner  was  in  no  way  troubled  with  flooding. 

In  many  cases  in  towns,  hollows  of  this  sort  are  grouped 
together  in  considerable  numbers,  with  intervening  strips 
of  high  ground,  and,  in  such  cases,  these  would  supply 
ample  material  for  levelling,  and  the  results  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  remunerative,  as  cultivable  land  in  sach  situations 
always  commands  a  high  rental. 

The  effects  of  the  surroundings  that  go  to  make  up  the 
conditions  of  town  as  contrasted  with  country  life  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  urban  resident.  Where  indeed  coold  a 
generation  of  Anopheles  find  a  secore  nursery  for  their  larval 
youth  in  the  heart  of  such  cities  as  London  or  Paris? 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
pointed  out  "the  extraordinary  and  very  important  bet," 
that  "  miasmata  are  neutralised,  decomposed,  or  in  some 
other  way  rendered  innocuous  by  the  air  of  large  cities. 
Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  round  a  city,  and 
even  penetrate  the  outskirts,  yet  they  are  unable  to  pene> 
trate  into  the  interior  ;  and  individoals  who  never  leave  the 
thickly  populated  parts  almost  always  escape  "  ("  Chambers 
Encylop.,"  vi.,  p.  438, 1868).  The  true  reason  for  this  is,  of 
course,  the  careful  utilisation  of  every  square  foot  of  surface ; 
the  grading  and  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  resulting 
impossibility  of  the  existence  of  puddles  sufficiently  per- 
manent to  rear  a  brood  of  larvie ;  and  it  follows  from  this 
that  it  is  only  in  towns  in  which  the  resources  of  civilisation 
are  highly  developed  that  this  favourable  influence  of  urban 
life  is  very  noticeable. 

An  uupaved,  ill-drained  town  may  be  as  malarious  as 
any  country  district,  and  as  a  matter  of  £»ct,  few  of  our 
Indian  cities  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  these  respects  to 
gain  any  marked  advantage  over  the  surrounding  country. 
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MoBt  of  tbem  have  arisen  from  the  growth  and  amalgama- 
tion of  a  nnmher  of  contiguous  villages,  and  strips  and 
islands  of  the  old  rural  area  are  commonly  left  between  the 
mote  closely  packed  houses  of  the  old  village  sites.  The 
only  "  op  country  "  city,  indeed,  with  which  I  am  personally 
acquainted  which  at  all  approximates  to  the  conditions  of 
oar  large  European  towns  is  Benares,  but  even  there  the 
back  streets  and  lanes  are  moatly  unpaved,  and  I  have 
found  puddles  teeming  with  Anopheles  larves  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  sacred  city,  though  most  of  these  were  fed  from 
the  municipal  hydrants,  the  untoward  effects  of  which  have 
already  been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  effects  of  water 
supply  on  malaria. 

Fortunate  indeed  it  is  that  snch  is  the  case,  as,  malaria 
or  no  malaria,  the  value  of  these  breathing  spaces  is  in- 
calculable, for  a  continaous  mass  of  houses  snch  as  form 
our  large  Enropean  towns,  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
oriental  habits,  would  be  a  perfect  hot-bed  for  the  breeding 
of  plague  and  other  bacterial  infections. 

Outside  the  bazaars,  or  business  quarters,  continuous 
lines  of  houses  are  rare.  In  residential  neighbourhoods, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  privacy  imposed  by  their  social 
system,  each  bouse  is  a  hollow  square  of  which  one  or  more 
sides  are  nsnally  simple  walls  of  no  great  height.  As  not 
only  the  human  inmates,  bat  commonly  also  cattle  and 
horses,  have  to  be  accommodated,  the  size  of  this  inner 
court  even  in  modest  households  is  often  considerable,  and 
the  restdences  of  well-to-do  citizens  have  often  considerable 
gardens.  The  latter  form  ideal  breeding  places  for  mos> 
qoitoee  of  all  sorts,  but  the  domestic  puddles  of  the  more 
nsoal  enclosures  are  generally  far  too  foul  for  the  larvse  of 
even  the  none  too  fastidious  An.  ^os^ti,  though  C.  fatigans 
breeds  in  abondance  about  them. 

The  anti-matarial  influence,  then,  of  town  life  is  less 
mfurked  in  India  than  in  Europe,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  quite  perceptible,  for  though  no 
reliable  statistics  are  available,  most  officers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  our  civil  medical  administration  appear  to  have 
a  general  impression  that  their  towns  are  less  feverish  than 
the  districts  surrounding  them. 
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Jadging  from  descriptionB,  this  effect  ehoold  be  more 
marked  in  Chioese  citiea  than  in  other  types  of  oriental 
civilisation ;  but  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  the  advan- 
tage mast  be  parchased  at  too  higb  a  price. 

When,  however,  the  Indian  townsman  is  driven  to 
overcrowding  by  special  local  conditions,  he  packs  with  a 
closeness  that  puts  the  Western  slmn-dweller  to  shame,  and 
an  enormons  population  may  be  concentrated  in  an  area  too 
small  to  be  beyond  the  inflaence  of  the  nearest  breeding 
places  even  in  its  most  central  parte. 

There  are,  for  example,  parts  of  Bombay  where  the 
density  of  population  probably  exceeds  that  of  the  worst 
European  slums,  but  the  dimensions  of  this  "  congested 
area  "  are  not  considerable. 

As,  however,  the  domestic  interiors  ore  usually  too 
unsavoary  to  furnish  nurseries  for  the  really  dangerous 
species,  it  is  certain  that  the  paving  and  draining  of  oar 
large  towns  will  do  much  to  diminish  municipal  malaria. 

A  good  deal  indeed  has  been  done,  and  is  in  progress  in 
this  direction,  but  as  the  constantly  recurring  phrase  of 
conventional  Indian  self-depreciation  has  it,  "  We  are  very 
poor  folk,"  and  improvements  that  appear  the  simplest 
necessities  of  urban  sanitation  to  the  European  expert  are 
quite  beyond  the  pockets  of  the  community,  however 
enlightened  the  views  of  the  Government  may  be. 

The  paving  of  streets  and  the  introduction  of  systematic 
surface  drainage  are  of  course  large  and  costly  undertakingB, 
which  can  only  be  carried  out  gradually,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  mean  time. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  nurseries  of  Anopheles  lorvGe  that  I 
have  met  with  within  municipal  limits  are  of  such  small 
dimensions  that  they  might  be  put  an  end  to  by  means  of 
a  few  shovels-full  of  earth,  and  a  few  men  trained  to 
systematically  fill  up  the  puddles  as  they  formed  might 
undoubtedly  do  a  good  deal  to  diminish  municipal  malaria. 

Such  a  measure  is  of  course  rather  of  the  category  to 
which  belongs  chemical  disinfection,  than  to  that  of  radical 
prevention,  for  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  new  puddles 
would  form  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  were  filled  up,  but  these 
could  do  no  harm  if  filled  up  in  their  turn. 
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Let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that  the  extemuDation  of 
Mosquitoes  may  be  impracticable ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  sbould  fold  our  hands  and  make  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent their  fullest  multiplication.  Every  AnopheUs  puddle 
filled  up  means  one  focus  the  leas  of  infectible  material,  and 
the  mere  &ct  that  without  any  specially  directed  sanitary 
efforts  the  city  of  Borne  is  malaria  free,  though  standing  in 
the  midst  of  most  deadly  surronndiuge,  shows  how  much 
may  be  effected. 

There  are  millions  of  unvaccinated  persons  in  India,  and 
everyone  of  them  is  a  possible  focus  of  variolous  infection, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  vaccination  has  effected  an  enor- 
mous diminution  of  small-pox  in  the  country,  thoogh  the 
impossibility  of  securing  universal  vaccination  might  have 
served  equally  well  as  an  argument  for  attempting  nothing 
in  the  matter.  In  the  wide  expanse  of  the  country  in 
genera]  such  detailed  measures  are  certainly  impractic- 
able, but  iu  limited  areas,  such  as  th<»e  of  municipalities, 
much  might  undoubtedly  be  done  by  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  onr  present  knowledge,  albeit  of  a  "  hand-to-mouth  " 
character,  and  that  at  but  a  trifling  cost.  Much  also  might 
be  done  by  the  enforcement  by  municipalities  of  bye-laws 
prohibiting  the  indiscriminate  honeycombing  of  the  surface 
for  earth  for  building  and  plastering  purposes.  Snch  a 
regulation  need  not  give  rise  to  any  real  inconvenience, 
as  tanks  and  other  excavations  of  a  size  nnUkely  to  serve 
as  nurseries  for  larvte  are  so  numerous  in  most  snch 
municipal  areas  that  it  would  cause  no  hardship  to  insist 
on  the  earth  required  for  such  purposes  being  taken  from 
theii  banks.  The  systematic  filling  up  of  small  depressions 
with  any  hard  rubbish  that  may  be  available  is  another 
measure  that  obviously  suggests  itself,  and  as  the  most 
dangerous  collections  are  generally  quite  small  and  shallow,, 
need  not  be  beyond  the  pecuniary  resources  of  even  small 
places. 

In  the  Korth-west  Provinces  and  Punjab  I  have  rarely 
met  with  any  large  collection  of  water  or  "  tank "  within 
the  limits  of  a  native  town  which  contained  Anopheles 
larvs.     Most  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  foul  for  even  the  least 
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faetidions  of  Gulices,  tfaougb,  within  cantonnieDts,  where 
their  contents  may  be  little  else  than  rainwater,  they  occa- 
sionally do  so.  In  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
rainfall  is  heavy,  and  especially  in  such  tanks  as  lie  in  the  line 
of  a  natural  drainage  depression,  and  are  hence  scoured  cot 
by  heavy  falls,  such  tanks  may  contain  larvas ;  bat  I  donht 
if  they  are  likely  to  do  so  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  though  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  generalise  in  snch 
a  matter,  as  exact  local  knowledge  is  alone  of  any  value. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that,  in  Lower 
Bengal,  tanks  are  largely  used  as  sources  of  drinking  water, 
and  such  tanks  are  more  or  less  guarded  from  pollution,  for 
callous  as  the  Indian  may  be  in  this  matter,  there  are  few 
who  would  drink  the  water  of  a  town  tank  in  Northern 
India ;  and  any  tank  containing  water  that  would  be 
regarded  as  drinkable,  even  from  a  native  point  of  view, 
would  certainly  form  a  congenial  habitat  for  Anopheles 
larvK,  and  the  improvement  of  municipal  sanitation  against 
malaria  will  be  in  such  places  proportionally  difficult. 

Where  not  indispensable  as  soarcea  of  drinking-water, 
such  tanks  might  donbtless  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of 
larvicides ;  bat  in  such  places  these  tanks  are  both  large 
and  nomerouB,  so  that  the  expense  would  be  a  large  and 
constant  one,  and  we  are  further  met  with  a  difficalty  that 
must  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  all  temporary,  and  tha%fore 
continuous  measures  in  India — the  difBculty  of  providing 
adequate  intelligent  supervision. 

Another  reason  why  not  only  cities  but  also  smaller  long- 
inhabited  sites  tend  to  become  less  malarioas  is  that  the 
ground  level  is  being  slowly  but  continuously  raised  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  ruins  of  older  buildings  on  which,  from 
time  to  time,  new  buildings  are  raised.  Often,  in  India, 
village  sites  are  of  an  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  sach  the 
tortaoas  village  streets  wind  their  way  always  up  hill  to  its 
centre,  where  often  there  still  stands  the  more  imposing 
home  of  the  headman.  The  older  the  hamlet,  the  higher 
the  hill,  and  some  have  lasted  so  long  that  the  site  of  the  but 
from  which  it  grew  may  now  be  60  feet  or  more  above  the 
unbroken  level  of  the  surrounding  plain.     Now  it  is  obvious 
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that  this  self-raising  actioD  must  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  by  favouring  surface  drainage,  and  this  affords  us  a 
hint  that  might  well  be  taken  advantage  of  in  planning  new 
settlements  on  ground  reclaimed  from  the  desert  by  canal 
irrigation ;  only  in  place  of  gaining  the  earth  by  honey- 
combing the  plain  hard  by  with  a  network  of  foul  tanks,  the 
spoil  should  be  taken  from  carefully  planned  drainage  cuts 
carried  along  the  natural  lines  of  drainage.  Surely,  con- 
sidering the  vast  outlay  involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  canal,  it  should  be  a  good  investment  to  spend  con- 
siderable though  comparatively  trifling  sums  to  secure 
health  for  the  colonists  who  come  to  reap  the  plenty  brought 
by  the  fertilising  water. 

Such  being  the  conditions  that  influence  the  prevalence 
of  Mosquitoes,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  seasonal  preva- 
lence of  these  insects  really  corresponds  with  the  intensity 
of  malarial  disease  ?  On  this  point  the  figures  given  by  Celli 
are  sufficiently  convincing,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  difficult 
to  quote  statistics  of  corresponding  value  for  India,  though, 
speaking  generally,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  coincidence,  or  rather  consequence. 

The  connection  is,  however,  of  a  kind  that  is  much  more 
obvious  to  the  working  physician  that  to  the  statistician. 
The  former  well  knows  that,  in  Northern  India  for  instance, 
his  really  troublesome  malarial  cases  occur  between  the 
middle  of  August  and  the  end  of  November,  and  that  those 
which  are  admitted  between  January  and  August  are  mostly 
recurrences,  generally  lasting  only  a  few  days,  and  of  a 
comparatively  mild  type. 

These  relapses,  however,  go  to  swell  the  number  of 
admissions  in  mouths  during  vrhich,  in  many  parts  of  India 
Anopheletes  are,  practically  speaking,  as  rare  as  the  dodo  ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  in  spite  of  the  infinite  amount  of 
labour  that  is  wasted  on  the  statistics  that  lumber  the 
record  rooms  of  our  offices  in  India,  we  are  still  quite 
without  any  really  rehable  information  as  to  the  seasonal 
prevalence  of  malaria. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distmguish  between  primary  and  recurrent  attacks, 
14 
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a  distinctioQ  wbich,  it  muEt  be  cidmitted,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  iu  practice,  tbe  diagnosis  between  the 
various  forms  of  pyrexial  disturbance,  that  in  India  and 
elsewhere  in  the  tropics  are  grouped  together  as  "fever," 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  a  very  loose  way. 

No  statistics  as  to  malaria  can  be  considered  to  be  exact 
and  definite  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  based  on  the 
ascertained  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood,  and  as  yet 
such  statistics  on  any  considerable  scale  are  entirely  want- 
ing. No  doubt  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptomatic 
diagnosis  of  malaria  is  perfectly  correct,  but  we  are  only 
now  commencing  to 'differentiate  exactly  between  remittent, 
malarial,  typboid,  and  Malta  fevers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  numbers  of  cases  of  transient 
pyrexia,  due  really  to  digestive  disturbance  giving  rise  to 
the  absorption  of  toxic  materials  from  the  bowel,  and  to 
various  other  causes,  are  returned  as  malaria.  Such  cases 
are  very  common  in  the  dry,  hot  season,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them  certainly,  the  most  careful  examination 
fails  to  demonstrate  parasites  in  tbe  blood. 

A  certain  number  of  course  are  really  malarial,  but  are 
recurrent  attacks  which,  as  far  as  my  limited  experience 
extends,  appear  in  this  part  of  India  to  be  usually  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  the  small,  round,  unpigmented 
forms  imaccompanied  by  crescents  in  the  peripheral  blood. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  sources  of  fallacy  the  figures 
at  our  disposal  are  really  suf&ciently  conclusive  for  all  but 
the  most  exacting. 

Taking  the  returns  of  intermittent  fever  as  the  least 
open  to  diagnostic  errors,  we  find  that  the  last  available 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  tbe  Government 
of  India  shows  that  in  the  European  army  the  monthly 
admissions  were  as  follows  :— 
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These  admissions  took  place  on  a  strength  of  67,697,  so 
that  ronghly  speaking  about  a  qaarter  of  the  entire  force 
suffered  &om  malarial  fever  daring  the  year. 

In  the  native  army  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease 
follows  a  closely  similar  course. 
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This  on  a  strength  of  128,529,  and  again  it  will  be  seen 
that  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  strength  suffered  from 
malaria. 

Our  European  and  native  armies  in  India  are  not  strictly 
comparable,  as  the  latter  is  a  long  service  force,  necessarily 
composed  of  men,  older  and  more  seasoned  to  soldiering 
than  their  European  comrades;  but  in  spite  of  this,  while 
rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  former  suffered,  the  latter 
did  so  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  quarter. 
Something  of  the  difference  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more 
sanitary  tendencies  of  European  personal  habits ;  but  mak- 
ing all  such  allowunces,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the 
native  has  acquired  any  immunity  he  has  done  so  to  so  small 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  factor  of  too  trivial  importance  to  be 
worthy  of  practical  consideration. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  in  specially  malarious  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Bengal  and  Orissa  group  of  stations,  where 
the  relatively  greater  preponderance  of  genuinely  malarious 
cases  tends  to  minimise  the  fallacy  of  included  cases  of 
diseases  simulating  malaria,  the  seasonal  variations  in  the 
intensity  of  malaria  are  much  better  shown  than  in  less 
malarious  places. 

In  all  stations  where  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  Mos- 
quitoes has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation, 
the  period  of  greatest  intensity  of  malaria  has  been  found 
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to  coincide  with  that  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of  Arwphe- 
letes. 

As  a  striking  example  of  this  I  may  instance  that 
writing  to  one  of  my  numerous  correspondents,  Lieut, 
Glen  liiston,  I.M.S.,  who  is  quartered  at  EUicbpur  in  the 
Berars,  to  ask  him  if  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  methods  of  securing  permanence  of  the  species 
might  be  the  survival  of  retarded  larvaj,  he  replied  that 
there.  Anopheles  was  breeding  already  at  the  date  of  writing 
(January),  and  sent  me  numbers  of  specimens  including 
some  in  tubes,  one  of  which  actually  reached  lue  alive. 
Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  above-quoted  table, 
Ellichpur  is  one  of  the  few  stations  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  malarial  admiesions  takes  place  in  January,  the 
monthly  admissions  being  31,  12, 10,  3,  7,  2,  8,  14,  9,  29,  21, 
15;  total  161. 

In  Indian  jails  the  figures  are  closely  similar.  Out  of  an 
average  strength  of  110,016,  there  were  37,776  admissions 
for  intermittent  and  734  for  remittent  fever,  the  largest 
number  of  admisBions  being  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September  and  October.  The  proportion  of  admissions  to 
strength,  about  one-third,  is  somewhat  higher  than  among 
the  troops,  but  this  is  only  to  be  expected  when  the  inferior 
physical  condition  of  the  class  of  inmate  is  remembered. 
The  interiors  of  most  Indian  jails  are  models  of  cleanliness 
and  good  sanitation ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  hygienic 
oasis  are  abruptly  limited  by  the  jail  walls,  and  immediately 
outside,  the  excavations  that  have  yielded  the  material  for 
their  construction,  brick  pits,  and  ill-contrived  drains,  too 
often  furnish  breeding  places  in  abundance  for  the  malaria- 
carrying  Mosquito. 

Moreover,  the  strict  prohibition  against  the  extra-mural 
employment  of  convict  labour  greatly  ties  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  any  spot  beyond  the  four  walls. 

Having  now  considered,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the 
conditions  that  influence  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of 
Mosquitoes,  it  remains  to  be  considered  what  can  be  done 
to  diminish  the  pest.     The  malarial  parasite  has,  it  mast  be 
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remembered,  two  distinct  stages  of  parasitic  life,  each  with 
its  special  host:  Mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Anopheles  during 
its  period  of  sexual  life  and  multiplication ;  the  human 
subject  during  its  non-sexual  stage :  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  parasite  may  be  attacked  in  either,  or  both  of  these 
stages. 

The  stage  of  the  parasite  that  is  passed  within  the 
human  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  As 
the  end  of  all  our  efforts  is  the  preservation  of  the  host, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  poison  the  parasite  with  quinine, 
or  to  isolate  cases  of  malaria  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  infect  a  relay  of  Mosquitoes.  As  regards  the  first 
method,  a  good  deal  is  being  done  by  the  Indian  authorities 
to  popularise  the  use  of  quinine  by  distributing  it  through 
the  agency  of  the  Post  office  at  cost  price  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  every  Post  office  in 
India  one  can  buy  for  a  farthing  five  grains  of  excellent 
quinine,  and  though  the  amount  so  distributed,  when 
stated  as  so  much  per  head  of  the  population,  is  insignifi- 
cant, the  amount  sold  is  already  much  more  considerable 
than  most  of  us  expected  would  be  the  case  among  a  people 
so  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  new  advantages  as  that  of 
India.  Within  the  present  year  a  new  effort  in  the  same 
direction  has  been  made  by  enlisting  the  agency  of  land- 
owners to  distribute  the  drug  in  the  same  semi-gratuitous 
fashion  to  their  tenants ;  and  almost  the  last  official  duty 
it  fell  to  the  writer's  lot  to  perform  was  to  compile  an 
indent  for  something  like  a  hundred- weight  of  quinine  for 
distribution  in  this  way  in  a  single  district,  a  quantity  which 
would  have  made  his  earlier  administrative  chiefs  aghast 
with  astonishment.  Added  to  this,  the  invaluable  services 
of  Sir  "William  King,  F.K.S.,  late  of  our  service,  in  estab- 
lishing tlie  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  plant  in  India,  have 
revolutionised  the  price  of  the  drug,  and  thereby  conferred 
an  incalculable  boon  not  only  on  India  but  on  all  malaria- 
stricken  humanity.  The  absolutely  gratuitous  distribution 
of  quinine  has  been  suggested,  but  personally  I  doubt  if 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  perceptibly  leas,  for 
State  benefits  of  this  sort  are  woefully  liable  to  be  lost  in 
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labricating  the  smaller  adiniiiistrative  chaDtiele  through 
which  they  must  needs  pass  after  flowing  beyond  the  ken 
of  the  large  European  distributory.  In  advanced  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  it  ia  quite  poesible  that  the  isolation  of 
malarious  patients  might  become  practicable,  especially  as 
the  large  towns  afford  places  free  &om  the  harmful  species 
of  Mosquitoes  in  which  patients  could  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  hospitals,  without  any  special  precautions  for 
keeping  out  the  insects ;  but  apart  from  the  stupendous 
number  of  cases  to  he  dealt  with,  sach  measures  are  out  of 
the  question  in  any  malarious  British  dependency,  and  most 
emphatically  so  in  India,  where  any  attempt  at  enforcing 
isolation  would  infaJlibly  result  in  political  disturbance  of 
the  most  serious  character.  To  anyone  who  has  passed  a 
few  months  in  the  East  such  a  statement  will  seem  a 
superfluous  truism,  but  so  astounding  and  scathing  are  the 
comments  on  Indian  administrative  matters  that  are  made 
by  confldent  critics,  as  conversant  with  our  social  and 
climatic  conditions  as  they  are  of  those  of  the  planet  Mars, 
that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  stage  passed  within  the  Mosquito, 
it  is  obvious  that  as  we  have  do  means  of  distinguishing 
infected  from  healthy  insects,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  either  in  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  or  by  avoiding 
being  bitten  by  them.  The  consideration  of  the  second 
class  of  precaution  comes  under  the  beading  of  personal 
prophylaxis,  while  the  first  must  depend  mainly  on  com- 
munal action.  Measures  designed  to  diminish  the  multi- 
plication of  Mosquitoes  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
designed  to  check  their  increase  by  doing  away  with  the 
conditions  that  favour  their  breeding,  and  secondly,  those 
that  aim  at  the  extermination  of  the  race  while  leaving 
them  to  multiply  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Of  the  two, 
the  first  is,  without  question,  the  more  efiicient,  but  the 
practical  sanitarian  will  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
other  class  of  expedient  whenever  it  is  practicable.  It  will 
be  years  before  much  can,  however,  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  the  really  radical  measures  of  the  first  class,  and 
for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  maizUy  with 
temporary  expedients. 
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And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  comment  on  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  been  heaping  cheap  ridicale  ou 
those  who  have  been  working  on  this  subject.  The  favourite 
expedient  of  this  class  of  humorist  is  to  impute  to  a  man 
opinions  he  has  never  expressed  and  then  to  demonstrate 
how  silly  he  must  be  to  hold  such  doctrines.  Applied  to 
their  own  persons  and  profession  they  would  be  the  first 
lo  resent  the  assumption  that  the  shoemaker  is,  ex  officio, 
incapable  of  using  a  last ;  and  yet  they  will  have  it  that 
the  fact  of  a  man  making  a  life-long  study  of  sanitary 
problems  renders  him  absolutely  incapable  of  forming  a 
rational  judgment  on  the  subject.  The  stock  gibe  of  these 
good  folks  is  to  accuse  Major  Bonald  Boss,  and  others 
associated  with  him,  with  proposing  to  "exterminate  Mos- 
quitoes." Now  I  can  assure  them  that  though  he  labours 
under  what  they  regard  the  incurable  disabihty  of  being  a 
scientific  investigator,  and  a  most  distinguished  one  at  that, 
he  is,  even  outside  bis  laboratory,  no  simpleton ;  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  would  propose  so  impossible  an  undertaking, 
least  of  all  a  naturalist  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
life-history  of  these  insects.  Between  this  and  asserting 
that  it  is  possible  to  diminish  their  numbers  there  is  a  very 
wide  gap,  though  even  on  this  score  he  has  been  singularly 
moderate,  for  the  utmost  that  he  has  ever  suggested  as 
practicable  is  to  check  their  free  multiplication  in  certain 
special  localities ;  and  of  the  practicability  of  this  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt. 

"While,  however,  none  of  us  see  any  immediate  prospect  of 
being  able  to  "stamp  out  malaria"  or  of  wiping  out  the 
entire  family  of  gnats,  we  find  in  that  no  reason  for  sitting 
with  fatalistically  folded  hands,  or  of  neglecting  to  utilise 
every  possible  method  of  keeping  down  their  numbers, 
whether  by  doing  away  with  every  removable  breeding 
place,  or  by  directly  destroying  the  insects  in  any  stage  of 
their  existence.  The  fact  is  that  there  still  remain  numbers 
of  people  who  regard  disease  as  an  inevitable  infliction, 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  drugging,  and  to  whom  the 
conviction  is  strange  that  every  disease  must  necessarily 
have  a  definite  cause,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  dis- 
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covered  in  all,  and  is  io  a  number  of  instances  already 
known.  The  older  frame  of  mind  saved  all  trouble  in 
thinking,  and  therefore,  quite  unconsciously,  the  modern 
standpoint  is  repugnant  to  them,  and  they  resent  being 
told  that  if  they  plan  their  gardens  so  as  to  be  perfect  incu- 
bators for  Mosquitoes  and  refuse  to  Ekdopt  the  most  simple 
precautions  against  being  bitten,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  thank  if  they  get  fever.  That  though  now  and  again  the 
insect  may  have  been  reared  elsewhere,  the  chances  are  niue 
to  one  that  the  gnat  that  inoculated  them  would  never  have 
seen  the  hght  had  not  they  themselves  provided  his  parents 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  rearing  their  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  naturaHst  would  scout  the 
idea  that  we  can  hope  to  perceptibly  diminish  the  number  of 
Mosquitoes  in  tropical  regions ;  and  can  probably  advance 
better  grounds  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  than  those  who 
picture  him  as  proposing  to  root  out  the  race  ;  but  he  does 
not  share  in  popular  notions  as  to  these  insects  "  appearing" 
from  no  ascertainable  origin,  or  that  they  can  migrate  or  be 
carried  long  distances  by  the  wind.  He  knows  on  the  contrary 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  every  locality  breeds  its  own 
Mosquitoes,  and  that  whenever  he  sees  one  of  these  insects 
he  may  be  sure  that  the  water  it  was  reared  in  is  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  Given  that  a  place  be  destitute  of  collections  of 
water  suitable  for  rearing  the  larvte  and  it  will  be  necessarily 
free  from  Mosquitoes,  even  if  there  be  places  that  swarm 
with  them  within  a  mile's  walk.  From  this  it  follows  that  to 
secnre  a  local  immunity  from  them  is  almost  always  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  and  may  in  a  few  cases  be  a  quite 
simple  matter,  and  resolves  itself  essentially  into  a  question 
of  expense.  Given  that  we  have  free  access  to  the  entire 
area,  and  liberty  to  deal  with  every  breeding  pool  we  discover 
as  we  think  best,  there  are  very  few  collections  of  water  that 
cannot  be  drained,  filled  in,  or  in  some  other  way  rendered 
unfit  for  the  rearing  of  Mosquito  larvte;  but  in  many  cases  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitory,  as  for  example  where  the  insects 
larvate  in  rice  fields,  and  if  we  desire  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  Anopfieles,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  prohibit 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  food  of  the  population — too 
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high  a,  price  to  pay,  eveu  for  immunity  from  fever.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  places  where  the  number  of 
posBible  breeding  places  are  small  in  number  and  limited  in 
extent,  and  where  accordingly  immunity  can  be  secured 
at  very  trifling  trouble  or  expense.  The  instance  of  the 
successful  use  of  kerosme  as  a  larvicide  thirty  years  ago, 
in  America,  quoted  in  the  flrst  edition,  must  have  been  an 
extreme  example  of  this.  In  this  case,  L.  0.  Howard 
("Insect  Life,"  vi,p.  90)  describes  how  a  residence  was  freed 
from  Mosquitoes  by  killing  the  larvre  in  a  single  pool  some 
4,000  feet  square.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  places  the 
experiment  would,  at  best,  have  proved  but  partially  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  existence  of  alternative,  but  unsuspected 
breeding  places. 

To  mention  another  instance  :  There  is,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating,  no  good  reason  why  the  European  residents 
of  most  stations  in  Upper  India  should  be  much  troubled  by 
Mosquitoes  in  the  liot  weather.  The  fierce,  dry  heat  has 
dried  up  every  possible  natural  breeding  place,  and  the 
swarms  of  Mosquitoes  that  render  hfe  a  burden  are  bred 
exclusively  in  the  garden  tanks  described  above,  and  in 
other  easily  discoverable  domestic  collections  of  water.  If 
each  resident  would  devote  a  few  minutes  once  a  week  to 
seeing  that  his  servants  emptied  these  and  carefully 
cleaned  them  out,  the  nuisance  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Moreover,  in  many  places  the  individual  houses 
are  so  scattered  that  a  considerable  degree  of  personal 
immunity  may  be  secured  by  attention  to  one's  own  bunga- 
low alone. 

As  the  quarter  in  which  they  reside  is  usually  quite 
isolated  from  the  houses  of  natives  other  than  their  own 
domestic  servants,  the  area  is  entirely  under  their  own 
control,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a  little  friendly  co- 
operation. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  generally  appHcable  method 
of  deahng  with  malaria  by  radical  .measures  intended  to 
diminish  the  prevalence  of  Mosquitoes,  and  success  can  only 
be  hoped  for  by  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions,  guided 
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by  a  cleaj  nuderstanding  of  the  conditions  that  favour  the 
multiplication  of  these  troublesome  insects. 

The  first  step  is  to  discover  the  pools  where  they  breed 
and  the  seasons  at  which  they  do  so.  This  done,  we  have 
to  consider  why  these  pools  exist,  and  if  possible  to  remove 
the  cause.  Unfortunately  in  many  cases  the  breeding 
places,  although  smaU,  are  so  numerous  that  the  task  of 
dealing  with  them  in  detail  is  almost  hopeless,  and  would 
involve  heavy  and  continuous  expense.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  or  to  waterlogging,  and  in  such  cases 
only  extensive  drainage  works,  surface  and  deep,  can  be 
expected  to  afford  any  permanent  benefit.  As  a  rule  it  is  too 
costly  to  attempt  anything  but  surface  drainage,  and  even 
this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  for  unless  the  drains  be 
most  carefully  levelled  and  paved,  they  generally  during  the 
rains  become  chains  of  small  puddles;  which  form  the 
favourite  nurseries  for  the  noxious  "dapple-wing"  Mos- 
quitoes. But  the  paving  of  drains  on  any  adequate  scale 
is  a  most  costly  business,  Eind  except  in  closely  populated 
municipal  areas  out  of  the  question  on  the  score  of  expense. 
In  most  cases,  therefore,  they  are  better  restricted  to  a  few 
deep  cuttings,  and  to  straightening  Eind  clearing  the  natural 
outfalls,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  multiplication  of  what 
are  called  in  India  "  kachcha  "  drains,  i.e.,  shallow  onpaved 
gutters,  does  more  barm  than  good,  and  that  in  canton- 
ments and  in  other  places  where  sickliness  is  so  costly  to 
the  tax-payer  as  to  justify  einy  reasonable  expense  on  sanita- 
tion, it  would  be  better  to  systematically  drain  the  area  by 
means  of  agricultural  "  subsoil"  drains.  As  already  pointed 
out,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  these  by  their  usual  name, 
as  they  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  so 
cannot  directly  affect  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water,  and 
they  really  drain  only  the  surface ;  but  as  its  contour 
remains  unaltered  they  cannot  lead  to  the  production  of 
puddles  in  the  same  way  as  mere  open  cuttings  in  the  soil. 
Deep  cuttings,  on  the  other  band,  though  equally  irregular, 
do  not  for  aome  reason  so  often  harbour  Anopheles  larvae. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  because  the  water  is  hidden  from  the 
female  Mosquitoes  when  seeking  for  a  place  wherein  to  lay 
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their  eggs,  but  a  more  prohable  suggestion,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  St.  George  Gray,  of  St.  Lucia,  is  that  the 
larvte  require  plenty  of  light. 

It  is  in  level  country  such  as  the  Indian  alluvia  that 
conditions  such  as  the  above  are  generally  found.  On 
undulating  ground  Burface  drainage  may  usually  mainly  be 
left  to  care  for  itself,  and  in  such  a  place  as  Freetown, 
Sierra  Leone,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  two  Malaria 
Commissions,  no  extensive  drainage  measures  can  be 
expected  to  be  of  any  proportionate  value.  Here  the 
breeding  pools  are  basins  of  solid  rock  which  necessarily 
cannot  be  drained,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
measures  that  suggest  themselves  are  the  regrading  of  the 
banks  of  the  rocky  watercourses,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  roads  and  other  places  where  the  rock  lies  bare,  and 
the  formation  of  these  peculiar  puddles  thereby  becomes 
possible.  Possibly,  where  not  exposed  to  traffic,  many  of 
these  pools  might  be  rendered  innocuous  for  a  considerable 
period  by  filling  them  with  sand ;  but  this  aside,  the  main 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  larvicides,  and  I  hardly  under- 
stand why  I>rs.  Stephens  and  Christophers  should  he  dis- 
appointed in  the  results  of  their  employment  (R.S.M.C, 
p.  43)  on  the  ground  that  the  larvce  reappeared  as  soon  as 
the  use  of  the  larvicides  was  discontinued.  The  effect  of 
such  agents  is  at  most  a  matter  of  days,  and  there  is  no 
possible  reason  for  the  Mosquitoes  not  returning  to  pools  so 
treated  the  moment  their  effects  have  disappeared.  The 
main  objection  to  the  use  of  these  agents  is  not  that  they 
are  wanting  in  efficiency,  but  that  success  can  only  be 
obtained  by  continuous  trouble  and  expense,  but  where  the 
breeding  pools  are  in  manageable  numbers,  and  they  cannot 
be  done  away  with  except  at  prohibitory  expense,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  keep  up  a  staff  of  puddle  oilers  as  of  scavengers, 
for  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  street  sweepers  is  no 
more  permanent  than  that  of  the  larvae  destroyers,  and  it 
is  as  fair  to  object  on  this  score  to  the  continuous  employ- 
ment of  tbe  one  municipal  servant  as  the  other.  I  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  Ross  never  expected  to  obtain  any 
advantage    from    the  use    of   such    agents  without    their 
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employiiieDt  being  coutinuouBly  and  syBtematically  kept 
up,  and  for  the  purposes  of  an  initial  experiment  Bucb  as 
his,  or  in  any  case  where  immediate  results  are  demanded, 
no  other  plan  is  applicable.  Sanitation  against  malaria  on 
radical  lines  will  everywhere  require  years  of  continuous 
and  progressive  effort,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  uncom- 
pleted we  must  necessarily  depend  upon  hand  to  mouth 
expedients,  such  as  the  use  of  larvicidea.  But  whatever 
plan  be  adopted  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  must 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  prevention  of 
malaria  is  impossible  without  considerable  outlay,  and  they 
must  further  be  prepared  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it  expended, 
though  not  really  wasted,  in  futile  attempts,  for  we  shall  no 
more  immediately  hit  upon  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
this  difficulty  than  we  have  in  the  deodorisation  of  sewage 
or  any  other  sanitary  problem.  For  the  present,  while 
radical  measures  should  always  be  kept  in  view  and  under- 
taken as  funds  and  opportunity  permit,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  temporary  methods,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  though  we  may  not  be  able  even  locally  to  "  exter- 
minate" the  earners  of  disease,  it  is  always  worth  while  to 
diminish  their  numbers.  Every  breeding  pool  filled  in  or 
otherwise  dealt  with,  means  one  possible  focus  for  dissemi- 
nation the  less,  and  a  great  deal  might  be  soon  accomplished 
by  the  systematic  attention  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  barracks  and  other  dwellings. 

Turning  then  to  measures  of  this  class,  it  is  clear  that 
the  insects  might  be  attacked  either  in  the  aquatic  or  the 
Eerial  stage  of  their  existence,  but  that  they  may  be  far  more 
easily  got  at  m  the  former.  During  their  adult  life,  the  only 
period  during  which  much  advantEige  is  likely  to  be  gained 
by  attempts  to  destroy  them  is  that  of  hybernation,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that,  in  uniformly  wEirm  climates,  they 
cannot  really  be  said  to  hybernate  at  all.  Where,  however, 
they  do  so,  their  destruction  is  of  the  first  importance,  and, 
owing  to  the  sluggish  condition  of  the  insects,  not  so 
impracticable  as  might  be  imagined.  The  impregnated 
hybemattng  females  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  main 
hope  of  the  race  for  the  generation  of  the  coming  year,  and 
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their  destruction  means  that  of  their  posterity.  Their 
untnbers,  moreover,  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  situa- 
tioDS  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  found  can  be  predicated 
with  tolerable  certainty.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  that 
one  should  actually  seEirch  for  them,  for  the  insects  under- 
stand too  well  their  business  to  make  any  search  profitable ; 
bat  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  nooks  and  comers 
of  every  room  and  native  hut  harbour  numbers  of  them,  and 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  destroy  them  by  fumigation  with 
sulphur  employed  in  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  disin- 
fecting operations.  The  room  to  be  dealt  with  should  of 
course  be  closed  up  as  closely  as  possible,  but  no  elaborate 
arrangements  for  closing  all  crannies  are  necessary,  as  they 
succumb  to  a  proportion  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  that  would 
be  perfectly  harmless  to  bacteria.  It  is  very  little  use  to 
fumigate  vrith  pure  sulphur,  as  it  bums  so  uncertainly  that 
it  generally  goes  oat  before  half  the  material  is  consumed, 
and  it  is  even  more  futile  to  barn  the  sulphur  by  throwing 
it  on  a  charcoal  brazier  as  is  often  done,  because  the  result 
is  mainly  vaporised  sulphur,  which  is  quite  useless,  A  very 
short  exposure  to  the  fumes  suffices  to  kill  the  stoutest 
Mosquito  that  ever  buzzed,  but  as  the  buildings  to  be 
dealt  with  are  mostly  extremely  pervious,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  sulphur  should  be  burned  very  quickly, 
so  as  to  produce  a  volume  of  sulphurous  anhydride  large 
enough  to  be  lethal  before  the  product  of  the  portion  first 
burned  has  time  to  escape.  What  is  wanted,  in  fact,  is  a 
mild  firework  which  will  burn  out  in  a  very  short  time, 
hut  yet  will  not  flare  up  to  a  dangerous  extent.  About  one 
part  each  of  nitre  and  charcoal  to  eight  of  sulphur  answers 
well,  the  mixture  being  made  up  into  pastilles  weighing  4  oz. 
each,  by  means  of  a  little  gum-water,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
Pastilles  of  this  description  were  made  up  for  me  by  Messrs. 
Waldie,  of  Cawnpore,  and  I  found  that  even  in  thatched 
buildings  not  a  single  insect  was  left  alive.  The  floor  of 
a  bath-room,  in  which  hardly  any  Mosquitoes  could  be  found 
by  any  ordinary  search,  was  found  after  fumigating  in  this 
way  covered  with  dead  Mosquitoes,  a  circumstance  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  effectual  way  in  which  they  hide 
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themselves.  One  pastille  should  be  allowed  for  every 
thoasand  cubic  feet  of  space.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  it  ia  well  worth  while  occasionally  burning 
these  pastilles  in  the  hot  season  in  bath-rooms  and  other 
favourite  lurking  places,  as  to  do  so  costs  but  little  either 
in  cash  or  trouble,  and  the  smell  of  the  fumes  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  place  has  been  aired ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  do  so  if  active  breeding  places  are  allowed  to  exist 
close  by.  To  be  effectual,  fumigating  should  be  done  towards 
the  close  of  the  hybematiug  season,  and  should  be  performed 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  even  the  least  sluggish 
are  sure  to  be  under  shelter.  I  trust  that  no  playful  critic 
will  indulge  us  with  an  arithmetical  dissertation  on  the 
number  of  tons  of  sulphur  required  for  the  annual  fumi- 
gation of  every  native  borne  in  India,  on  the  gratuitous 
assumption  that  I  propose  to  enforce  some  such  measure 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  rudimentary  statistical 
exercises  of  this  sort  are  within  the  powers  of  the  most 
modest  mathematician,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  every- 
one who  has  served  in  the  sanitary  department  in  India 
knows  far  better  than  any  others  that  it  is  quite  useless  to 
try  to  force  or  even  persuade  the  native  to  adopt  sanitary 
precautions  of  any  sort  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
house.  The  caution  is  hardly  needless,  as,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  some  wit  went  to  the  pains  of  calculating  the  annual 
enhancement  of  taxation  per  household  necessary  to  provide 
Etll  native  babies  with  a  mosquito  net,  on  no  better  grounds 
than  because  some  one  of  us  had  been  emphasising  the 
importance  of  Europeans  protecting  themselves  by  their  use. 
But  though  we  cannot  fumigate  the  Indian  continent,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  plan  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  case 
of  all  barracks  and  other  quarters  provided  by  Government, 
and  in  cantonments  where  such  natives  as  are  permitted  to 
reside  within  their  limits,  do  so  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  their  status  is  more  or  less  one  of  sufferance,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
sanitary  whims  of  those  for  whose  use  the  area  has  been 
set  aside,  however  unreasonable  they  may  appear  to  people 
in  their  particular  stage  of   civilisation ;    it  would  be   not 
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onl}'  justifiable,  but  feasible  to  insist  on  such  a  measure 
being  carried  out. 

As  each  pastille  costs  no  more  than  a  Lee-Metford  cart- 
ridge, the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitory,  and  the  annual  bill 
for  invahding  the  men  who  have  been  educated  to  use  the 
latter  is  so  heavy  that  it  would  pay  well  to  adopt  any 
measure  likely  to  diminish  it ;  for  the  lessening  of  the 
annual  invaliding  roll  by  one  or  two  names  would  more 
than  meet  the  cost.  In  most  parts  of  India  the  month  of 
February  would  be  the  best  time  to  apply  such  a  measure. 
With  this  exception  we  possess  no  means  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  destroying  the  adult  insect,  and  therefore  must  in 
the  main  confine  our  efforts  to  attacking  the  more  vulner- 
able larvse.  In  attempting  this  the  species  found  in  a  pool, 
or  even  their  presence  or  absence,  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  for  almost  any  collection  of  water  is  a  possible 
breeding  place ;  and  the  rule  should  be  to  leave  as  few  as 
possible  available.  All  small  pools  are  certainly  best  dealt 
with  by  filling  them  up ;  care  being  of  course  taken  not  to 
obtain  the  necessary  material  by  excavating  a  new  hollow. 

In  most  cases  sand  from  the  nearest  river  bed  will  be 
the  best  thing  to  employ,  as  it  refuses  to  hold  water,  Eind  no 
harm  is  likely  to  result  from  digging  it.  A  large  proportion 
of  Anopheles  pools  are,  however,  so  small  that  a  dozen  or  so 
may  be  done  away  vnth  with  a  single  cart-load  of  sand,  and 
as  the  results  would  be  fairly  permanent  this  would  be  far 
more  economical  than  the  use  of  larvicides.  For  larger 
collections  of  water,  pending  the  adoption  of  more  radical 
measures,  the  use  of  the  latter  is  the  only  feasible  plan,  and 
the  only  question  is  as  to  what  is  the  best  material  to 
employ.  Unfortunately  the  larvie  are  singularly  resistant 
to  ordinary  poisons,  and  are  capable  of  disporting  themselves 
for  hours  in  such  energetic  fluids  as  the  Liq.  hyd.  bichlor. 
li.P.,  or  in  Fowler's  solution. 

Celli  (C.  M.,  p.  196,  et.  seq.)  gives  the  results  of  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  quantity  required 
to  kill  the  larvffi  of  a  large  number  of  agents,  which  may  be 
consulted  by  those  who  desire  more  detailed  information  on 
the  subject ;  but  their  practical  outcome  is  that  with  the 
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exception  of  parafiio,  and  an  aniline  product  called  "  larvi- 
cide,"  prepared  by  Weiler-ter-Meer,  of  Uerdingen,  none  are 
sufficiently  powerful,  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  to  be  of 
any  use  on  a  practical  scale.  To  these  may  be  added  tar, 
but  the  reports  I  have  received  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
latter  are  so  contradictory  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  it  is  hardly  cheaper 
than  paraffin,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  which,  when  properly 
applied  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Paraffin,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, kills  the  larvie,  not  by  acting  as  a  poison,  but  by 
choking  them,  the  thin  film  which  it  forms  on  the  surface 
preventing  their  getting  access  to  the  ait ;  and  therefore  to 
use  it  with  success,  care  must  he  taken  that  it  is  made  to 
spread  over  the  entire  surface.  No  very  large  quantity  is 
required,  but  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  liberality ; 
and  according  to  my  experience,  the  best  and  easiest  way  is 
to  sprinkle  it  over  the  surface  by  one  or  two  rapid  sweeps 
from  a  fine-rosed  watering  pot.  So  employed,  I  have  never 
known  it  fail,  the  larvse  being  all  found  dead  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

"Larvicide"  on  the  other  hand  acts  as  a  poison,  killing 
all  larvEB  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  strength  of  about 
one  in  7,000.  The  consignment  I  sent  for  had  not  come  to 
hand  when  I  left  India,  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  its  powers 
from  personal  experiment ;  but  Celli  appears  to  regard  it  es 
the  only  agent  of  the  poisonous  class  that  is  cheap  enough 
for  use  out  of  the  laboratory.  He  appears  to  consider  it  as 
the  most  promising  agent  we  have  as  yet  at  our  disposal, 
and  states  that  the  cost  of  disinfection  per  cubic  metre  of 
water  varies  from  lire  00056  to  00012,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  a  sbilHngsworth  is  sufficient  for  from  7,350 
to  34,300  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  is  said  to  be  not  in  the 
least  injurious  to  plants,  and  that  the  water  containing  it 
may  be  drunk  with  impunity  by  men  and  cattle,  but  never- 
theless to  be  lethal  to  most  insects  which  are  injurious  to 
crops,  BO  that  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  treatment  of 
such  portions  of  rice  swamps  as  are  dangerously  near 
habitations. 

It  has  the  further   advantage  over  paraffin  in  the  fact 
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that,  not  being  volatile,  its  action  is  much  more  permanent, 
lasting  for  as  long  as  two  months,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  sbouid  be  at  least  given  a  thorough  trial. 
Assuming  it  to  stand  the  test  of  practical  work  in  the  open, 
the  question  whether  this  or  kerosine  will  be  the  cheaper 
agent  to  employ  wilt  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  dealt  with,  as  the  entire  bulk  of  the  water  must  be 
rendered  lethal ;  whereas  with  kerosine  depth  need  not  be 
considered,  and  superficies  is  all  that  need  be  taken  count 
of;  so  that  where  the  water  is  shallow  in  proportion  to  its 
surface,  paraffin  will  certainly  be  the  cheaper  ;  while 
deep  pools  will  be  more  economically  dealt  with  by  the 
new  agent,  the  more  so  as  the  chemical  would  probably 
remain  unaltered  in  the  surface  mud  when  it  dried  up,  and 
more  or  less  of  it  would  be  still  available  when  redissotved  on 
the  reformation  of  the  pool  after  fresh  rain. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  taht  in  many  places  larvce- 
bearing  pools  are  ao  omnipresent  that  it  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  this,  or  any  other  detailed 
fashion,  but  it  is  ei^ually  true  that  many  limited  areas  might 
be  dealt  with  at  but  little  cost  or  trouble ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  our  Colonial  Governments  may  see 
their  way  to  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  methods  above 
mdicated  in  some  selected  localities. 

Such  being  the  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  sani- 
tation of  malaria  on  a  large  scale,  it  remains  to  he  seen 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  personal  hygiene  ;  and 
here  I  believe  it  may  be  conSdently  asserted  that  much 
may  be  accomplished,  though  not  of  course  absolutely 
without  trouble,  expense  or  other  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  wish  to  protect  themselves  against  this  disease. 
Putting  aside  the  prophylactic  use  of  drugs,  which  may 
be  better  left  to  purely  medical  treatises,  personal  hygiene 
resolves  itself  into  two  classes  of  precautions,  viz.,  by  as 
far  as  possible  preventing  Mosquitoes  from  breeding  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  houses,  and  secondly,  as 
private  efforts  of  the  first  category  can  be  only  partially 
successful,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  being  bitten. 

Precautions  of  the   first   class  have   already   been  suffi- 
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ciently  noticed,  as  they  are  merely  such  as  have  been 
suggested  as  corporate  operations,  bat  on  a  smaller  scale ; 
but  as  the  tropical  resident  usually  lives  in  boases  sur- 
rounded by  a  consideiiable  area  under  bis  own  control,  a 
good  deal  more  might  be  affected  in  this  way  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  Europe.  By  a  very  little  personal  trouble  and 
superintendence  there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
doing  away  with  all  breeding  places  within  one's  own  com- 
ppund,  and  an  occasional  round,  followed  by  a  coolie  armed 
with  a  can  of  kerosine,  would  do  much  to  keep  them  down 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  while  occasional  fumiga- 
tion with  sulphur,  especially  of  one's  servants'  houses,  daring 
the  hybemating  season  would  help  to  minimise  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  the  quarters  of  less  careful  folks.  But 
our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  on  precautions  against 
being  bitten,  the  principal  of  these  being  to  endeavour  to 
keep  Mosquitoes  oat  of  our  houses ;  and  the  wonderful 
success  obtained  by  Professor  A.  Celli  in  the  case  of  certam 
railway  employes  on  the  line  from  Kome  to  Solmona  shows 
that  this  is  by  no  means  as  difficnlt  as  one  would  have 
expected. 

No  one  can  read  his  recent  pamphlet  "  Solla  nuova 
profilassi  della  malaria,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
these  results,  without  being  convinced  of  this ;  unless  they 
prefer  to  regard  the  account  as  an  e£fort  of  the  imagination, 
a  supposition  which  no  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  that  distinguished  hygienist  would  for  a 
moment  countenance.  Selecting  a  notoriously  malarious 
portion  of  the  line,  he  had  about  half  the  cottages  in  which 
the  railway  men  with  their  families  live  made  roughly 
Mosqaito-proof  by  protecting  all  the  windows  with  fixed 
screens  of  wire  gauze,  and  by  providing  all  entrances  with 
double  spring  doors  of  the  same  material,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  reproduced  by  Professor  Celli's 
courteous  permission,  while  the  other  moiety  were  left  in 
their  original  condition.  The  experiments  have  been,  now  in 
progress  for  nearly  three  years,  and  counting  each  year  as 
a  separate  observation,  the  results  may  be  epitomised 
roughly  as  follows  :    In  25  protected  cottages  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  173  persons,  only  8  were  attacked  with  fever; 
whereas  in  30  unprotected,  having  a.  population  of  220,  only 
17  escaped  the  disease. 

In  several  instances  the  compared  cottages  are  the  same 
building,  unprotected  in  one  year  and  protected  in  the 
following,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  much  smaller 
degree  of  success  would  warrant  any  reasonable  person  in 
giving  the  plan  a  thorough  trial.  All  the  same,  I  know  well 
that  what  is  comparatively  easy  in  a  small  Italian  cottage 
will  be  by  no  means  so  easy  in  our  rambling  Indian  bunga- 
lows, vrith  several  doors  to  every  room,  and  none  of  the 
joinery  made  to  fit  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.     House 


building  is  as  excellent  in  Italy  as  it  is  had  in  India,  and  the 
careless  finishing  of  most  of  our  bungalows,  especially  of 
the  roofs,  would  make  it  extremely  difiicult  to  keep  out  so 
importunate  an  intruder  as  the  Indian  Anopheles  without 
extensive  structural  alterations.  Then,  too,  I  can  easily 
picture  how  systematically  Gunga  Din  and  Nabbi  Baksh 
would  "  forget"  and  carefully  prop  open  the  spring  doors  to 
save  the  trouble  of  shouldering  them  open  ;  but  that  might 
be  got  over  by  a  little   drilling.     In  the  type  of  bungalow 
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commoD  in  the  Punjab,  especially  those  which  are  what  we 
speak  of  as  "  pacca"  built,  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty, but  in  the  ordinary  thatched  houses  of  the  North- 
West  and  lower  India,  it  would  tax  the  best  ingenuity,  and 
is  practically  impossible,  unless  we  can  substitute  something 
better  for  the  abominable  "ceihng-cloth." 

These  vile  dirt  and  vermin  traps  are,  however,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  rapidly  disappearing.  For  the  Burmese  bungalow, 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plan  of  applying  the  method 
short  of  reconstruction. 

I  found  that  the  cost  of  protecting  the  last  bungalow  I 
occupied  would  be,  at  present  prices  in  India,  about  300 
rupees  (f20),  but  Celli  tells  me  that  suitable  wire  gauze 
(about  12  strands  to  the  inch)  of  American  manufacture  is 
obtainable  in  Italy  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  we  have  to 
pay  in  India,  and  probably  the  price  would  lessen  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  demand.  Presuming  the  house  to  be  adapt- 
able, I  believe  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  completely 
enclose  the  verandahs  with  gauze,  providing  each  with  & 
single  set  of  doors.  All  the  other  openings  would  of  course 
require  fixed  gauze  frames,  and  doors  opening  elsewhere 
than  on  the  verandahs  would  require  to  be  separately  fitted 
up.  Possibly  the  bath-room  doors  might  be  left  unaltered, 
their  use  being  prohibited  between  dawn  and  8  a.m.,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  preferable  to  fit  them  up  also.  The 
first  cost  would  be  of  course  considerable,  but  a  considerable 
annual  expenditure  for  "  chiks  "  would  be  done  away  with. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  every  essential  of 
health  and  comfort,  the  main  obstacle  as  far  as  officials  are 
concerned,  is  that  we  are  so  constantly  moved  about  from 
one  station  to  another,  that  any  attempts  at  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character  are  ruinous,  as  the  houses  are 
rented  from  native  landlords,  who  often  are  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  keep  the  roof  over  our  heads  weather- tight. 
In  the  case  of  permanent  residents,  however,  I  believe  in 
the  long  run  a  distinct  saving  would  result.  "  Chiks  "  are  at 
the  best  a  lame  defence  against  either  flies  or  mosquitoes, 
but  if  nothing  better  be  obtainable  must  be  made  the  beet 
of,   and  this   means   that  we   must  absolutely  reverse  our 
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present  custoiiiB  as  to  the  times  of  opening  and  closing 
them,  as  we  now  plan  these  bo  as  to  keep  out,  not  mos- 
quitoes, but  flies,  the  habits  of  which  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  those  of  mosquitoes. 

At  present  they  are  kept  more  or  less  carefully  closed 
during  the  day,  and  are  rolled  up  at  night.  From  an  hour 
or  two  after  sunrise  till  sunset,  it  little  matters  as  regards 
Mosquitoes  what  is  done  with  them,  as  the  insects  settle 
themselves  down  for  their  day's  rest  as  soon  as  the  sun  is 
well  up,  and  will  not  leave  the  shelter  they  have  chosen 
unless  they  are  obliged;  but  at  night  every  aperture  must 
be  carefully  guarded  and  especially  the  period  from  4  to  6 
a.m.  In  the  early  evening  dusk  it  is  better  to  have  every- 
thing opened,  as  just  then  Mosquitoes,  if  they  can,  leave 
the  house  to  obtain  vegetable  food,  but  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  darkness  and  dusk  the  more  thoroughly  a  bouse  can  be 
kept  Mosquito-proof  the  better. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  however,  before  Mosquito-proof 
houses  become  at  all  common  in  India,  and  for  the  present 
most  of  us  will  have  to  be  content  with  Mosquito  curtains. 
A  compromise  between  the  two  would,  however,  be  well 
within  most  people's  resources,  and  far  better  than  the 
stuffy  old  nets,  which,  in  spite  of  my  firm  conviction  of 
their  necessity,  are  well  nigh  intolerable  during  "  a  break  in 
the  rains."  For  this  reason  no  plan  will  ever  be  generally 
adopted  in  India  which  cannot  be  combined  with  the  use 
of  the  punkah,  and  with  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  the 
latter  this  is  most  difficult,  though  the  handy  little  electric 
fans  can  be  worked  in  almost  any  position.  Unfortunately, 
power  of  this  sort  can  be  obtained  in  very  few  places,  but 
it  might  be  possible  to  employ  the  punkah  coolies  in  work- 
ing a  small  dynamo  instead  of  pulling  the  rope ;  though  the 
difBculty  of  getting  any  small  defect  remedied  would  still 
remain  in  all  but  the  largest  stations.  A  settled  resident 
woold  find  it  simplest  to  make  his  sleeping  apartment  insect 
proof,  but  the  vagabond  official  requires  some  contrivance 
that  he  can  carry  about  with  bim  with  his  other  furniture 
when  "  transferred."  For  this  I  would  suggest  a  portable 
miniature  room  formed  of  light  wooden  frames  filled  with 
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wire  ganze,  aud  hinged  together  into  panels  of  coDvement 
size,  two  of  which  shoald,  however,  be  filled  with  thin 
planking,  bo  as  to  protect  the  rest  when  packed  up  for 
transport.  About  8  ft.  square  would  be  a  convenient  size, 
as  to  plan,  but  to  carry  &  punkah,  the  panels  would  have  to 
be  at  least  10  ft.  high,  and  even  then  the  bed  must  be 
made  as  low  as  poseibie.  Some  contrivance  to  prevent  it 
being  shifted  by  the  pull  of  the  punkah  would  of  course  be 
required,  and  probably  the  best  plan  would  be  to  secure 
the  solid  panels  to  the  wall  through  which  it  is  usually 
pulled  ;  hut  details  may  best  be  left  to  individual  ingenuity. 
Whether  the  room  be  temporary  or  permanent,  however,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  alt  furniture  and  hangings  should 
be  absolutely  excluded,  excepting  the  beds,  chair  and  small 
table,  so  that  I  fear  the  plan  will  hardly  meet  the  aesthetic 
tastes  of  the  "  Memsahib." 

"When  "  in  camp,"  or  on  other  temporary  absences,  we 
must  still  be  content  with  the  old  curtains,  and  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  of  hanging  these,  the  latter  of  which 
is  almost  universally  adopted,  because  it  looks  neater  to 
spread  them  over  the  iron  or  wooden  frame,  and  thereby 
leave  gaps  at  the  corners,  which  cannot  be  securely  tucked 
in  on  account  of  the  poles,  than  to  suspend  them  inside  the 
latter,  so  that  these  cannot  obstruct  complete  security.  The 
weak  point  of  the  curtains,  however,  is  that  unless  the  bed 
be  very  large  and  one  can  contrive  to  keep  in  the  middle 
of  it,  one  is  sure  to  be  bitten  through  them,  owing  to  the 
limbs  coming  in  contact  with  the  net. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  the  punkah  is  an  efficient 
protection  against  Mosquitoes,  but  this  is  entirely  erroneous, 
and  I  have  watched  one  filing  herself,  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  towel  pinned  to  the  punkah-frill,  which  flicked  my  knee 
within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  spot  she  had  selected,  at 
every  swing;  but  those  who  blame  ua  for  sacrificing  security 
to  the  comfort  of  a  long-roped  punkah,  or  for  not  swathing 
our  limbs  in  thick  woollen  putties  with  the  thermometer  at 
98"^  in  the  shade,  can  know  nothing  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions under  which  we  must  contrive  to  exist,  and  forget  that 
a  restless  night  is  a  bad  preparation  for  a  tropical  day,  and 
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that  moet  of  us  have  other  concerns  to  attend  to,  bo  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  devote  our  Uvea  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  a  single  tropical  disease ;  though  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  such  reasonable  precau- 
tions as  may  be  practicable.  In  the  "  hot  weather"  of  the 
Ponjab  and  North-West,  though  Culiees,  owing  to  our  own 
carelessness,  are  usually  in  swarms,  Anopkeletes  are  sc 
scarce  that  there  is  no  real  need  of  special  precautions ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  rains  break  curtains  are  indispensable  to  safety. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  clothing,  which 
may  be  made  to  afford  considerable  protection  without 
being  otherwise  unsuitable  to  the  climate.  I  do  not  think 
our  Indian  species  of  Anopheles  ever  bite  during  the  day, 
and  the  same  seems  to  he  true  for  West  Africa,  so  that 
practically  it  is  only  dmring  the  evening  that  there  is  much 
chance  of  being  bitten  while  awake,  and  not  even  then 
while  moving  about.  The  really  dangerous  time  is  during 
and  after  dinner,  and  the  favourite  point  of  attack  the  ankles, 
which  are  hitten  through  the  thin  socks  that  are  usually 
worn.  Unfortunately  of  late  years,  the  sensible  and  cleanly 
custom  of  dressing  for  dinner  in  white  drill  jacket  and  pants 
is  yielding  to  Ein  absurd  desire  to  assimilate  om:  customs 
to  those  of  Europe ;  though  how  men  of  re£ned  habits  can 
reconcile  themselves  to  wearing  a  garment  which  is  nightly 
saturated  with  perspiration  till  it  is  worn  out,  passes  my 
comprehension,  and  those  who  will  sacrifice  so  much  are 
hardly  likely  to  adopt  trowser-straps,  which  would  not  be 
correct  "form  "  in  the  black  habiliments  whereby  the  Indian 
Memsahib  loves  to  keep  green  the  ideals  of  the  old  country, 
though  they  formed  a  customary  adjunct  of  the  supplanted 
white  costume,  and  would,  applied  to  either,  afford  complete 
protection. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  mere  man  to  venture  on  the 
subject  of  ladies'  dress,  and  in  any  case  absolutely  bootless ; 
but  as  fashion  ordains  that  their  evening  costumes  must 
sweep  the  ground,  they  can  obviously  protect  themselves 
without  straps,  if  they  happen  to  think  of  it,  and  care  to 
deny  us  the  pleasure  of  glancing  at  the  neat  contour  of  a 
pointed  shoe  with  an  impossible  heel ;  but  the  "  low  neck," 
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which  is  murderous  enough  in  Europe,  is  clearly  no  better 
in  India,  as  it  leaves  a  large  surface  unprotected  just  at 
the  time  when  Mosquitoes  are  most  persistent  in  their 
attacks.  As  regards  children,  mothers  should  deny  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  their  chubby  limbs,  at  any 
rate  in  the  evening  ;  but  as  little  boys  really  look  "  sweet " 
in  absolutely  correct  "sailor  suits,"  with  nautically  cat  but 
long  pantaloons,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  their  case. 
The  poor  little  girls,  however,  are  again  in  a  diflferent  case, 
as  long  stockings  thick  enough  to  be  any  good  would 
cause  unbearable  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  probably  afford 
staphylococci  the  opportunity  to  start  a  most  debilitating 
crop  of  boils  ;  and  I  fear  it  is  no  use  pointing  out  that  the 
"pantalettes"  portrayed  in  Leach's  drawings,  in  which 
their  grandmothers  disported  themseves,  would  solve  the 
difficulty ;  unless  indeed  we  can  contrive  to  initiate  a  sort 
of  Chippendale  reaction  for  infantile  millinery  in  their 
favour. 

As  a  rule  the  Anglo-Indian  has  no  alternative  in  the 
selection  of  his  bungalow  and  must  accept  that  occupied  by 
his  predecessor,  or  camp  out.  The  better  class  of  native 
gentlemen  are  beginning  to  see  the  superiority  of  the 
European  plan  of  villa  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  accommodation  iu  what  were  once  purely 
European  quarters.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the 
provision  of  quarters  built  by  Government  is  seriously 
mooted ;  but  I  shoold  be  sorry  to  serve  in  India,  even  if 
housed  in  them  gratuitously  instead  of  compelled  to  rent 
them,  as,  owing  to  the  high  standard  of  work  demanded  by 
the  department,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  money  allotted 
for  their  construction  will  be  required  to  secure  technically 
perfect  masonry,  and  a  cramped  heat  trap,  with  no  proper 
plinth  or  adequate  through  ventilation,  but  of  beautifully 
pointed  red  brick,  will  necessarily  result.  There  is  a  rule, 
perfectly  reasonable,  were  it  not  rigid,  that  in  such  cases 
the  rent  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  outlay,  and 
that  the  former  must  be  no  more  than  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  average  income  of  the  occupants ;  and  probably  a 
sufdciently    healthy    and    commodious    building,    durable 
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enough  for  practical  purposes,  might  be  built  for  the  sum, 
but  the  executive  engineer  would  have  no  choice  than  to 
reject  it  if  tendered  him  by  a  contractor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  provision  of 
really  healthy  quarters  for  officials,  as  commodious  as  the 
large  but  ill-planned  bungalows  now  obtainable,  would  be 
really  a  most  remunerative  investment  even  if  the  direct 
returns  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Accountant- 
General.  Every  station  has  its  "  Fever  Hall, "  most 
several,  with  generally  no  alternative  accommodation  ;  and 
in  one  year  I  have  seen  three  consecutive  officers  invahded 
from  a  fever  trap  of  this  sort,  none  of  whom  had  the  least 
desire  to  take  leave,  while  the  sum  disbursed  to  them  as 
ineffective  pay  would  have  easily  rebuilt  the  pestilential 
hovel.  Where,  however,  any  choice  can  be  exercised,  a 
house  with  an  upper  story  should  be  selected,  as  Mosquitoes 
never  fly  high,  and  even  this  amount  of  elevation  affords 
considerable  protection. 

The  writer  once  built,  on  the  flat  concrete  roof  of  the 
house  he  occupied,  a  large  grass  hut,  which  was  used  by 
himself  and  family  right  through  the  rainy  season  as  a 
sleeping  apartment.  Although  fitted  with  punkahs,  they 
were  never  used,  as  while  our  neighbours  were  sweltering 
through  the  night  under  them  in  the  steamy,  but  sun-baked 
houses,  we  were  able  to  obtain  refreshing  rest  in  spite  of 
our  Mosquito  nets.  This  was  long  before  the  etiology  of 
malaria  had  been  solved,  and  the  fact  that  we  not  only 
escaped  fever  but  were  all  singularly  healthy  was  a  matter 
of  constant  wonder  to  them,  as  to  sleep  in  sach  a  situation 
in  the  wet  weather  was  looked  upon  as  a  certain  invitation 
to  fever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  hut  of  this  sort, 
or  a  verandah,  if  deep  enough  to  shelter  from  the  drift  of  a 
shower,  is  not  a  bit  damper  than  the  inside  of  a  bouse,  and 
the  only  reason  why  to  sleep  in  the  latter  is  so  notoriously 
dangerous  is  that  they  swarm  with  Mosquitoes  more  thickly 
than  either  within  the  house  or  in  the  open. 

Given  adequate  protection  from  the  bites  of  infected 
Mosquitoes,  it  is  far  more  healthy  to  sleep  in  such  situations, 
and  so  gain  refreshing  sleep  with  comparative  coolness  and 
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the  freest  ventilation.  Makeshift  erections  of  this  sort  cost 
so  little  in  India  that  it  is  well  worth  making  one,  even  if 
one  can  use  it  during  but  a  short  stay  ;  and  I  helieve  that 
a  portable  Mosquito  room  of  the  sort  suggested,  sheltered 
in  a  hut  of  this  sort  built  on  the  roof  where  this  is  terraced, 
is  the  most  practical  plan  of  availing  oneself  of  our  new 
knowledge  that  I  can  offer.  On  several  occasions  we  dined  in 
our  airy  quarters,  but  though  singu]a,rly  free  from  Mosquitoes, 
the  hghts  attracted  such  numbers  of  other  members  of  the 
insect  tribes  as  to  ill  compensate  for  the  gain  in  coolness. 

Mosquitoes  exhibit  a  repugnance  to  almost  all  strong- 
scented  bodies,  and  almost  every  country  has  its  own  specific 
for  warding  ofE  their  attacks  by  their  use.  I  have  tried 
several  of  these  reputed  culicifuges  and  find  that  the  most 
efficient  are  bodies  such  as  kerosine  and  turpentine,  which 
are  as  objectionable  to  the  humEin  nose  as  to  the  gnats. 
Celli  (C.  M.,  p.  207)  gives  the  results  of  a  long  series  of 
experiments  with  bodies  of  this  kind,  which  clearly  show 
that  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  for  killing  Mosquitoes,  and  I  regard  their 
value  when  employed  about  the  person  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  off  as  so  small  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space 
to  further  consider  the  question. 

Belied  on  in  place  of  a  Mosquito  net,  they  are  worse  than 
useless,  as  while  they  enable  the  user  to  get  to  sleep,  their 
action  is  so  evanescent  that  they  leave  him  unprotected  as 
soon  as  he  has  fairly  landed  in  the  land  of  dreams.  For 
practical  prophylaxis,  the  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  them 
is  to  sprinkle  them  near  persons  sitting  at  table,  and  pro- 
bably it  very  little  matters  what  scent  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  the  ordinary  cosmetics  being  as  good  as  any. 

A  good  deal  of  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  is  un- 
doubtedly afforded  by  smearing  the  skin  with  greasy  sub- 
stances, such  as  vaseline  or  oil,  and  I  fancy  that  most  of 
the  culicifuge  salves  and  ointments  that  are  sold  owe  their 
value  not  to  the  scents,  but  to  the  fatty  matter  they  contain. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  smarting  of  gnat  bites,  I  find  nothing 
better  than  hazeline,  and  a  mixture  of  ean  de  Cologne  and 
water  also  affords  considerable  relief.    As  a  rule,  the  direct 
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effect  of  the  bites  are  too  trifling  to  require  treatment 
of  any  kind,  but  in  Bome  people  they  swell  so  much  and 
cause  irritation  for  so  long  a  period  that  it  might  be  worth 
wbJIe  to  try  the  use  of  weak  tincture  o£  iodine,  which  has 
recently  been  stated  to  abort  the  effects  of  the  bites. 

One  more  point  requires  notice,  viz.,  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  Drs.  Stephens  and  Christophers  that  the 
European  tropical  resident  shoold  seek  immunity  from 
malaria  by  isolating  himself  from  the  native. 

The  proposal  to  isolate  the  healthy  instead  of  the  sick 
is  a  novel  one,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out,  especially  as  in  all 
such  places  the  climate  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
European  to  undertake  his  ovm  domestic  work,  even  if  he 
possessed  the  leisure  to  do  so,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  as 
his  time  is  generally  fully  occupied  in  some  occupation  of  a 
supervisory  character.  European  and  native  aJike  reside 
in  these  insalubrious  localities  for  the  transaction  of  the 
everyday  business  of  life,  and  it  is  useless  to  ask  either  to 
subordinate  every  business  and  social  concern  to  tbe  avoid- 
ance of  one  only  of  the  numerous  tropical  risks  that  he 
has  decided  to  brave.  Tbe  native  doubtless  believes  he 
could  spare  the  company  of  the  European,  but  the  latter  ie 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  native  for  every  necessity  of 
comfortable  existence,  and  would  be  in  a  miserable  plight 
if  deprived  of  his  servants  for  even  a  few  hours  in  the  day. 
In  India  there  is  little  to  choose  in  degree  of  malarial 
infection  between  the  two  races,  so  that  logically  most  of 
ua  would  have  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  our  "  Aryan 
brethren,"  and  few  but  the  last-joined  "griffs"  would  be 
left  to  inhabit  the  sanitary  oasis.  Apart  from  this,  in  India 
at  any  rate,  the  declared  acceptance  by  Government  of  the 
duty  of  bearing  what  Kipling  calls  "the  "White  man's 
burden  "  would  pat  the  adoption  of  any  policy,  sanitary  or 
otherwise,  intended  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Europeans, 
entirely  out  of  court,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
authorities  of  any  of  our  other  tropical  dependencies  would 
care  to  avow  a  different  policy. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  really  exhaustive  treat- 
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ment  of  the  prophylaxis  ol  malaria  within  the  limits  of  a 
chapter  like  the  present,  or  to  notice  all  that  has  heen 
written  on  the  subject,  even  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  above  sketch  will  suffice  to  give  a 
(general  idea  of  the  present  position  of  the  subject.  In 
bringing  it  to  a  close,  the  writer  trusts  he  may  be  absolved 
from  the  charge  of  holding  extravagant  views  as  to  what 
can  or  should  be  done,  and  to  avoid  all  misconception,  would 
repeat  that  while  he  neither  thinks  it  possible  to  exter- 
minate Mosquitoes,  or  to  do  away  with  all  malarial  disease, 
he  is  convinced  that,  even  with  our  present  knowledge,  it 
would  be  practicable  to  enormously  diminish  the  number 
of  cases  in  any  given  limited  area  taken  in  hand ;  and 
further,  though  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ensure  safety, 
that  anyone  who  will  avail  himself  of  a  few  by  no  means 
onerous  precautions  may  greatly  diminish  bis  chances  of 
becoming  infected. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press,  we  have  received  good 
accounts  of  the  practical  work  of  the  last  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  to 
West  Africa;  and  I  have  also  received  an  interesting  letter 
from  Dr.  Yale  Massey,  from  Portuguese  West  Africa,  in 
which  be  attributes  a  diminution  of  fever  in  his  station  to 
the  filUng  np  of  pits  left  by  building  operations,  and  to  the 
liberal  use  of  quinine  among  the  children. 
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On  th«  Distribution  of  tho  Culloldce. 

The  CulicideB  are  a  truly  cosioopolitan  family,  and  may 
be  found  everywhere  from  the  tropica  to  well  within  the 
polar  circle.  Their  commonness  indeed  depends  rather  on 
the  state  of  civilisation  of  a  region  than  upon  its  geographi- 
cal position.  In  new  countrieB,  in  regions  where  the 
severity  of  the  climate  is  such  that  they  cannot  support  a 
sufficient  population  to  undertake  the  complete  drainage  of 
the  area,  and  amongst  people  whose  civilisation,  however 
old,  has  not  reached  the  stage  of  "tidiness"  a.nd  order, 
gnats  and  Mosquitoes  will  be  found  to  be  nimierous  and 
troublesome.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
cases  of  Lapland  and  the  north-western  portions  of  British 
America,  where,  during  the  short  summer,  they  constitute 
a  veritable  -  pest ;  so  that,  in  the  former  country,  the 
nomadic  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  frequently  change  their 
grazing  grounds  to  enable  themselves  and  their  herds  to 
escape  from  their  insect  tormentors;  while  in  Manitoba, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  horses  and  cattle  to  be  "stampeded" 
from  the  unbearable  pertinacity  of  the  indigenous  species. 
In  tropical  countries  again,  the  commonness  of  Mosquitoes 
is  due  far  more  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  efficient 
surface  drainage,  and  to  the  careless  domestic  habits  of  the 
people,  than  to  any  special  favourableness  of  the  climate. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  such  as  England,  Northern 
France  and  Germany,  where  centuries  of  human  inhabita- 
tion have  perfected  drainage,  and  domestic  neatness  has 
reached  almost  to  the  position  of  a  religious  duty,  gnats 
are  so  rare  that,  when  they  appear  in  any  numbers,  they 
are  commonly  suspected  of  being  a  recent  importation. 

Even  in  Holland,  where  the  nature  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  entirely  in  their   favour    they  are  by  no 
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means  so  common  as  in  many  apparently  less  fovomable 
localities ;  for  in  Holland  drainage  is  a  primary  necessity 
of  occapation,  and  the  domestic  neatness  of  the  people  is 
proverbial. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rarely  visited  islands, 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  world  whence  the  Culieida  have 
not  been  recorded,  and  indeed  their  constant  association 
with  man  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  any  coontry  that 
is  mach  frequeoted  to  long  escape  their  importation,  as 
apart  &om  their  being  carried  in  the  larval  state  in  ships' 
tanks,  their  habit  of  hybernation,  and  of  harbooring  in 
draperies  while  in  that  condition,  makes  their  iotrodaction 
a  very  easy  matter. 

Mr.  R.  M 'Lacblan,  in  his  notes  on  the  insects  of  Captain 
Fielden's  Arctic  Expedition,  mentions  a  species  of  Cuiex, 
which,  he  says,  may  be  C.  caspius,  Pallas,  as  identified  by 
Gnrtis  in  the  insects  of  lioss's  Voyage  (p.  66).  Schiodle 
identifies  the  same  species  with  C.  nigripes,  Zett.  The 
latter,  according  to  Staegel,  occars  also  in  Greenland,  and 
is  the  same  as  C  pipiens  0.  Fabricius,  nee  Linne  ("  Fanna 
Greenland,"  p.  201). 

The  late  Professor  H.  N.  Moseley,  daring  the  "Chal- 
lenger "  Expedition,  described  a  species  of  "  wingless 
Culex  "  from  Kerguelen's  Island  ("  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,"  XII,, 
p.  578),  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  identifica- 
tion was  a  wrong  one,  as  a  wingless  insect  woald  not  be  a 
gnat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  "  Nouveau  Dic- 
tionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelie,"  Tome  VIII.,  Paris,  1817, 
states  that  only  some  fifteen  species,  mostly  European,  of 
the  family  were  known,  but  since  then  the  number  has 
steadily  increased. 

Schiner,  "  Eeiae  der  Novara,"  notes  that  132  species  of 
the  family  had  been  described  (up  to  1868).  Of  these  30 
are  European,  61  American,  21  Asiatic,  10  African,  and  9 
Australian,  with  one  of  unknown  origin. 

In  1889,  Skuse  estimated  the  number  of  described  species 
at  IGO,  including  no  less  than  21  new  Australian  forms 
included  in  his  paper  ("S.  A.  C,"  p.  1,717);  and  subsequent 
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Ebdditions  and  the  unearthiog  of  many  descriptions  which 
had  not  been  acceBsible  to  him,  brought  the  number  of 
descriptions  collated  in  the  first  editioa  of  this  handbook  to 
a  total  of  242  epeciea,  of  which  18  belong  to  the  genns 
Megarhina,  30  to  Anopheles,  3  to  Psorophora,  3  to 
Sabethes,  160  to  Culex,  13  to  ^des,  12  to  Corethra,  and 
3  to  Mochlonyx. 

Of  these  72  were  European,  out  of  which  24  were 
recorded  from  England ;  20  from  continental,  and  29  from 
the  islands  of  Asia;  41  from  North,  and  36  from  South 
America  ;  and  29  Australian.  No  better  illustration  of  the 
small  attention  that  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  group 
can  be  given  than  the  fact  that  but  one  species  had  been 
originally  described  from  India,  and  that  but  four  were 
recorded  as  having  been  found  within  its  limits,  putting  aside 
the  species  and  records  appearing  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
obvious  on  comparing  the  various  original  descriptions  then 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
many  of  the  descriptions  were  so  inadequate  that  they  might 
easily  correspond  in  the  few  particulars  mentioned  to  a 
whole  series  of  perfectly  distinct  species,  while  on  the  other, 
it  was  equally  clear  that  many  must  be  mere  synonyms. 
It  is,  however,  most  dangerous  to  dabble  in  questions  of 
synonymy  unless  one  can  compare  the  actual  types,  or  at 
the  least  has  available  a  large  collection  of  locally-taken 
specimens,  and  in  reality,  no  collection  of  the  family  worthy 
of  the  name  existed  ;  and  I  therefore,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  confined  myself  to  a  guarded  acceptance  of  the 
efforts  of  others  in  this  direction,  most  of  which  1  may 
remark,  would,  it  appears,  have  better  been  left  unnoticed, 
as  they  have  generally  turned  out  to  be  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  to  have  merely  added  to  the  existing  confusion. 

While  I  strongly  suspected  that  many  of  the  names 
enumerated  in  the  systematic  portion  of  the  book  were 
nothing  more  than  redescriptious  of  species  already  known, 
it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  determination  of  the  gnat 
fauna  of  vast  regions  of  the  globe  was  practically  untouched, 
and  that,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  a  large  number  of 
unknown  species  must  remain  to  be  discovered  and  des- 
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cribed.  During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  the  attention  that  has  been  drawn 
to  the  family  by  the  establishment  of  their  instrumentality 
in  the  transmission  of  at  least  three  of  the  most  serious  of 
tlie  maladies  peculiar  to  tropical  regions  has  drawn  minute 
attention  to  the  group  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
timely  activity  of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
and  of  our  Royal  Society,  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  by 
the  Museum  of  perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  insects  of 
any  one  family  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and 
this  has  been  further  increased  by  the  loan  of  collections 
sent  for  comparison  by  naturalists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  examination  of  this  enormous  mass  of  material 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  whose  reputation 
as  one  of  our  most  thorough  dipterologists  cannot  fail  to 
be  enhanced  by  the  encyclopaedic  Monograph,  now  io  the 
press,  which  has  resulted  from  his  labours. 

As  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  family,  Mr. 
Theobald  summarises  the  outcome  of  his  labours  as 
follows ; — 

"  Total  previously  described  good  species,  164. 
"  Species  recognised  and  redescribed,  116. 
"  Other  descriptions,   probably   invalid   owing   to    their 
shortness  and  the  apparent  absence  of  types,  25. 

"  Described  as  distinct,  but  found  to  be  synonymous 
with  other  species,  80. 

"  New  species  described,  186. 

"  Therefore  the  number  identified  and  redescribed  and 
the  new  species  described  in  these  volumes  number  252.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  48  species  not  yet  identified,  we  get  the 
total  known  number  of  Cidicida,  300." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  represents 
more  than  the  total  of  species  examined  at  the  time  of  the 
earlier  sheets  of  his  monograph  going  to  press,  nor  must  the 
reader  expect  to  find  it  correspond  exactly  to  the  number 
given  in  the  present  edition,  as  the  simultaneous  passage  of 
both  our  tasks  through  the  press  has  been  continually 
retarded  by  the  receipt  of  fresh  material,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  has  necessitated  the  reconsideration  of  the  position 
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of  an  entire  group.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Theobald, 
that  already  some  thirty  or  forty  more  new  formB  have 
tnmed  up,  which  will  necessitate  the  early  issue  of  a  con- 
siderable appendix  to  the  two  heavy  volumes  already  in 
the  press;  so  that  in  place  of  the  242  species,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  at  least  300, 
whose  validity  is  hardly  likely  to  be  questioned.  More- 
over, as  there  remain  large  areas  from  which  no  collections 
have  been  received,  a  total  of  500  specjes  as  the  actual  total 
is  certainly  an  underestimate,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
were  it  found  to  rival  that  of  the  butterflies. 

The  remarkably  wide  distribution  attained  by  certain 
species  such  as  Steg.  fasciata,  Fabr.  {C.  taniata,  Meig.) 
has  been  found  to  be  fmrther  illustrated  in  a  most  striking 
way  by  those  of  many  other  species,  certain  of  which  have 
reached  the  British  Museum  from  the  most  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  C.  cantana, 
Meig.,  a  well-known  Kuropean  species,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  common  in  Northern  America,  from  the  "States"  to 
Manitoba,  though  this  would  hardly  prepare  one  to  find  it 
in  the  Nehilgerri  hills  of  Southern  India,  from  which  un- 
expected habitat  specimens  were  sent  me  by  Dr.  Price, 
of  Conoor.  Another  curious  example  is  that  of  C.  tigripea, 
De  Grrapdpre  et  De  Charmoy,  Bancroft's  "long-lived" 
Mosquito,  which  occurs  not  only  in  Anstraha,  but  in 
Southern  and  Central  Africa;  and  what  is  even  more 
curious,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  of  Africa  and 
Australia  being  coupled  together  as  the  sole  residences  of 
a  single  species. 

While,  however,  many  species  of  Mosquitoes  have  a  very 
wide  distribution  in  longitude,  their  range  in  latitude  is 
always  much  more  limited ;  the  only  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  role  being  cases  such  as  tbat  of  C.  cantana,  in 
Southern  India,  where  colonies  of  forms  peculiar  to  the 
temperate  zone  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  above 
the  sea ;  Conoor,  where  the  specimens  were  taken  by  Dr. 
Price,  being  some  2,000  metres  above  the  sea  level,  and 
enjoying  a  climate  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
localities  in  which  the  species  has  been  found.     C.  mime- 
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ticus,  No6,  again,  belongs  doubtless,  to  a  rather  warmer 
climatic  baod  than  C.  cantons,  its  northern  limit  being 
probably  Italy ;  bnt  here  again  the  species,  though  I  hare 
received  it  from  most  parts  of  India,  does  not  appear  to  be 
really  at  home  except  in  the  hills,  and  such  stray  specimens 
as  have  come  to  band  from  the  plains  have  been  taken  at 
seasons  when  the  climate  has  lost  its  tropical  character; 
whereas  in  the  Nebilgerri  Mountains,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  commonest  local  gnats. 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  annulatus,  Scbrank,  and  C. 
spathipalpis,  Bond.,  which  I  have  taken  in  the  Himalayas, 
there  is,  at  some  season  of  the  year,  continuous  temperate 
land  connection  between  the  scattered  habitat  of  any  one 
species,  distributions  of  this  sort  are  easily  understood ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  C.  cantans  can  have  reached  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  India  at  any  period  more  recent  than  the 
glacial  epoch,  and  the  fact  of  certain  species  being  common 
to  Africa  and  the  island-continent  of  Australia  is  even  more 
difficult  to  explain,  unless  they  have  been  carried  overseas 
by  human  agency;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  at  least  one  instance  the  species  is  one  that 
has  an  exceptional  power  of  enduring  captivity,  Dr.  Bancroft 
having  kept  specimens  for  as  long  as  five  months  in  con- 
finement. 

As  a  rule  then,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  species  as 
closely  confined  to  certain  localities  as  is  the  case  with 
many  other  insect  families,  but  to  this,  as  to  all  rules  of 
'  the  sort,  there  are  exceptions  in  which  species  have  under- 
gone differentiation  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  peculiar 
environment.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  a 
late  arrival  at  the  British  Museum,  recently  examined  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  of  a  moat  aberrant  form,  generically  distinct 
from  any  previously  received,  which  has  chosen  as  its  home 
the  burrows  of  certain  crabs  that  live  on  the  shore  of  some 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  This  extraordinary  gnat  has, 
he  tells  me,  antennse  twice  as  long  as  its  body,  and  bat  for 
the  last  two  joints,  clothed  with  scales  from  the  scaphus  to 
the  tip.  It  must  be  left  to  field  naturalists  on  the  spot  to 
ascertain  how  or  why  this  queer  Mosquito  should  require; 
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aatenoEe  of  so  anasaal  a  size  and  character,  but  there  can  be 
little  doabt  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  some  way  necessi- 
tated by  its  peculiar  domicile. 

The  tables  given  below,  which  are  based  on  those  that 
appeared  in  the  first  edition,  are  reproduced,  with  a  few 
additions,  from  Mr.  Theobald's  monc^raph. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  ABEANQED  ACCOBDINQ  TO  OOUNTBma 
EuBOFK— 6S  Spbciks. 
Anopheles  Sinensie,  Wiedemann. 

subepecieB  paeudopiotuB,  Grassi,  Italj. 

—  snperpictus,  Orassi,  Italy. 

—  macolipenmiB,  Meigen,  genera]. 

—  biforcatns,  Liim.,  genetfd. 

—  nigripeB,  Staeger,  Soandlnavia  to  Italy. 

—  piotus,  Loew  (?), 

Stegomjia   fasciata,  Fabricins,  Italy,    Spain,  Portugal,  England   (?), 

(Hbialtar. 
~-  engena,  Wiedemaim,  Coraica. 
Colex  mimeticuB,  Noi,  Italy. 

—  annulatoB,  Schrank,  generaL  , 

—  Ficalbii,  No4,  Italy. 

—  Bpathipolpis,  Bondani,  Italy,  Gil»altar. 

—  glapbyropteruB,  Schiner,  Anatria,  Italy. 
(?) —  penetrans,  R.  Deavoldy,  France. 

—  oantana,  Ueigen,  Euiope  generally. 

—  bipnnctatus,  R.  Deevoidy.  France. 

—  pnlcripalpiB,  Bondani,  Italy,  England. 

—  dorsalis,  Meigen,  Earope  generally. 

—  penoillaris,  Rondaui,  Italy. 

—  pnlcritorsiB,  Bondani,  Italy. 

—  leucacaothUB,  Loew,  Kasan,  BuBua. 

—  omatuB,  Meigen,  generally. 

—  nemoroBOB,  Meigen,  generally. 

—  nigripee,  Zetterstcdt,  Soandinavia,  Arctic  Circle. 

—  eilvn,  Theob.,  England, 

—  pipiens,  Linnieus,  Europe. 

—  nigritiiluH,  ZetterBtedt,  Scandinavia,  England. 

—  annnlipes,  Meigea,  general. 

—  articulatus,  Bondani,  Italy. 

—  impudicus,  Ficalbi,  Italy. 

—  pnnctatna,  Meigen,  Germany,  Busttia,  Italy. 

—  gnttatuB,  Curtis,  England. 

—  horbenals,  Ficalbi,  Italy. 

—  domeeticae,  Oenuar,  Dalmatia. 

—  latesoenB,  Fabrituua,  generally. 
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Culex  foBOidns,  Zetteretedt,  Soandin&via,  England. 

—  modestos,  Ficalbi,  Italy. 

—  vexaaa,  Meigen,  general. 

—  diversuB,  Theob.,  England. 
Teniorbynchiu  Riohardii,  Fioalbi,  Italy,  England. 
JBdoB  obsonrDB,  Meigen,  England. 

—  cinerenB,  Meigen,  general. 
Corethra  pallida,  FabrioiuB,  England. 

—  Nyblfei,  Zetterstedt,  Soaadinavia. 

—  pilipes,  Oinunerthol,  Biga. 

—  plumioomie,  Fabrioiug,  generally. 

—  onlicifonnis.  Be  Geer,  generally. 

—  flavicans,  Meigen,  Germany. 

—  mfo,  Zetterstedt,  Lapland. 

—  olwouripea,  V.  d.  Wulp,  Holland. 

—  taBca,  Staeger,  Denmark. 
Mochlonys  velutinua,  Buthe. 

(9) —  cnlioiformia,  De  Geer. 

North  Ambbioa  axd  Canada— 86  Spbcibs. 

Anopheles  macnlipennia,  Meigen,  Canada  and  United  States. 
(?)—  nigripes,  Staeger  (9). 

—  Walkeri,  Theob.,  Canada. 

—  ponctipennis.  Say,  United  States  and  Canada. 

—  crucians,  Wiedemann,  Misaiasippi  and  Pennsylvania. 
Megarhina  PortoTicensis,  Von  BSder,  Georgia,  Miss. 

—  rutilla,  Coqnillett,  N.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 

—  ferox,  Wiedemann,  Columbia  and  Georgia. 

Psorophora  ciliata,  B.  Desvoidy,  Texas,  Atlantic  coast,  Georgia,  &c. 

—  tEeniorhynchus  Biahardii,  Fioalbi,  Ontario. 
Stegomyia  taaoiata,  Meigen,  New  Orleana,  Savannah,  Ik. 

—  (7)  signifer,  Coqaillett,  Columbia,  B.  N.  America,  fto. 

—  (?)  taraalia,  Coqaillett,  California. 
Cnlex  Bigotii,  Bellardi,  Mexico. 

—  tEeniorhynchuB,      Wiedemann,     ^orida,     Pennsylvania,      Teiaf 

Virginia,  *c. 

—  aolicitons.  Walker,  United  States,  Atlantic  aeaboard. 

—  Dantans,  Meigen,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  United  States,  Nova  Scotia. 

=  C.  conterrens,  Walker.     =iitimulana.  Walker. 

—  sylvestris,  Theob.,  Ontario,  Manitoba. 

—  testaceus,  V.  der  Wolp,  Ontario. 

—  Canadensis,  Theob  ,  Ontario. 

—  testuans,  Walker,  Toronto. 

—  oonaobrinus,  B.  Desvoidy,  United  States  and  Canada. 

—  nigripes,  ZetterHtedt,  United  States  and  Canada. 

—  memoroana,  Meigen,  Toronto. 

vC.  provooans.  Walker. 

—  Spencerii,  Theob.,  Manitoba. 
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Culex  fatigans,  Wiedemann,  United  States, 
=  C.  pongens,  Wiedemann. 

—  eioruoiaus.  Walker,  Nova  tktotia. 

—  impatieos,  Walker,  Hudeon's  Bay. 

—  tecritanB,  Walker. 

—  fumolatus,  Meigen. 

—  pipiena,  LinnffiuB,  United  States  and  Canada. 
Janthinoeoma  moBica,  Say,  Indiana. 

jBdes  fuBous,  O.-Sauken,  Ontario. 
Uranotffiiiia  Baphirina,  O.-Saokea,  Ithaca. 
Heouif^gas  c^neue,  Fabricius,  Pennsylvania. 

Cbhikal  America — 2  Spbcibs. 
pBoraphora  ciliata.  B.  Desvoidy,  Honduras. 
SteKomjia  faaciata,  Fabriciua,  Honduras. 

Wkht  Indian  Islands— 28  Species. 
Anopheles  argyrotarsis,  K.  Desvoidy,  St.  Lucia,  Jamaica. 
(?) —  albimanuB,  Wiedemann,  Hayti  and  Porto  Bico. 
Cycloleppteron  Orabhainii,  Theob.,  Jamaica. 

Megarhina  Portoricensis,  Von  Boder,  Porto  Bioo  and  St.  Vincent. 
Psorophora  ciliata,  B.  Deavoidy. 

Stegomyia  fosoiata,  fifeigen,  Orenada,  Bt.  Lucia,  Jamfuca,  St.  Vincent, 
Montsenat. 

var.  mosquito,  B.  Desvoidy,  St.  Lnoio,  Jamaica. 

sub-species  Lnciensis,  n.  v.,  St.  Lucia,  Bemerara. 

—  Eeidineata,  Theob.,  Trinidad. 

Culex  JamfucensiB,  Theob.,  Jamaica,  Antigua. 

—  tceniorhynchus,  Wiedemann,  St.  Lucia. 

—  confirmatue,  Anib&lzaga,  Jamaica,  Trinidad. 

—  scholasticus,  Theob.,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia. 

—  fatigans,  Wiedemann,  general. 

—  atratuB,  and  C.  seoutor,  Theob.,  Jamaica. 

—  inflictus,  and  An.  psendopunctipcnnis,  Theob.,  Grenada. 
JanthinoBoma  posticata,  Sunt  Lucia. 

—  Lutzii,  Theob,,  Trinidad. 
Thrioboprosopon  nivipea,  Theob.,  Trinidad. 
Deinokerites  cancer,  Theob.,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia. 
Wjeomyia  Orajii,  Theob.,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada. 

—  longiiostris,  Theob.,  Brazil. 

—  perUnans,  Williston,  St.  Vincent. 
i£des,  perturbans,  WiUiaton,  St.  Vincent. 
HumagoguB  cyaneus,  FabrioiuB,  St.  Vincent. 
Coretbra  pnnctipennis,  Say,  Forto  Bico. 

*  SoCTH  Ambbioa — 14  Sfbcieh. 

Anopheles  argyrotaraiB,  B.  Deavoidy,  Uio  de  Janeiro,  Argentine,  British 
Guiana. 
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Anopheles  Bigotii,  Theob.,  Chili. 

=  A.  pnnctipetiniB,  Bigot  MS. 
Anopheles  Lutzii,  Theob.,  Sao  Paolo,  Bio  de  Jaaeiro. 

—  utnulipalpis,  Airib^ago,  Argentine. 

Uegarhina  hiemonhoidsiis,  FabricioB,  Br&zil,  Aigenlone,  Ct^enne. 

—  Portorioenaie,  Von  R&dor,  Para. 

—  ferox,  Wiedemaiu),  Brazil. 

—  longipeB,  Theob.,  Mexico. 

—  separata,  AnibdzagBi,  Argentiine. 

—  triohopjga,  Wiedemann,  Brazil 

Janthinoaoma  diBoraoians,  Walker,  Argentine  and  Brazil. 

—  ArribtUzage,  Oiles,  Argentine  and  Brazil. 

—  poaticata,  Wiedemann,  Brazil,  Argentine. 

—  masica,  Say,  Brazil,  British  Ouiana. 

—  Lutzii,  Theob.,  Brasil. 

—  oblita,  AirilHUzaga,  Argentine. 

Faorophora  ciliata,  R.  Desvoidy,  Argentine  and  Brazil. 

—  Holmbergii,  Arribdlzaga,  Btaiil  and  Argentine. 

—  Bcintillans,  Walker,  Amaeon  region. 
Sabetbes  remipes,  Wiedemann,  Amazon  region. 

—  longipes,  B.  Desvoidy,  Ooiana. 

Stegomjia    fasciata,    F^rioius,  Brazil,  Argentine,    British    OniRna 

Demerara,  Panama. 
Cnlex  Bigotti,  Bellardi,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
(?)—  fnlvus,  Wiedemann,  Brazil. 

—  IffiniorhynohQB,  Wiedemann,  British  Guiana. 
(f ) —  oonfinniB,  Arrib&lzoga,  Argentine. 

—  tibialis,  R.  Desvoidy,  Brazil. 

—  serratuB,  Theob.,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  British  Ouiana. 

—  confirmatus,  ArribtUzaga,  Brazil,  British  OiiiaDa. 

—  albifasciatUB,  Maoqaart,  Brazil,  Chili. 

—  terrens.  Walker,  Argentine,  Bouth  America. 

—  virgoltuB,  Theob.,  Brazil. 

—  faUgans,  Wiedemann,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Bemerara,  Panama,  British 

Quianii,  to. 

—  cingolatns,  Fabricina,  South  America. 

—  flaviooBta,  Walker,  Amazon  region. 

—  flavipes,  Macquart,  Chili,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Argentine. 

—  cyaneus,  Fabricius. 

Tnniorhynchua  fasciolatua,  Arribdlzaga,  Argentine,  Brazil. 
Panoplites  titillans.  Walker,  Brazil,  Argentine,  British  Guiana,  Mexico. 

—  Amazonensis,  Theob.,  Iiower  Amazons. 

—  quasititillans,  Theob.,  Lower  Amazons. 

—  Sp.  n.,  resembling  Ochlerotatua  confirmatus,  Argentine. 
£deomyia    squammipennis,    Arrih^zt^A,    Brazil,    British    Guiana, 

Argentine. 
TTranotEenia  pulchenima,  ArribiUzaga,  Argentine,  Brazil 

—  gaometrioa,  Theob.  (Lutz  MSS.),  Brazil. 

—  Natalis,  AnibUzaga,  Argentine. 
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Wbbt  Africa  and  iMiuuma — 88  Sfkcibs. 
Anopheles  paladis,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  oostalis,  Loew,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Bonny,  im. 

—  funeatus,  Wiles,  Freetown. 

—  cinereas,  Theob. 

—  barbirostriB,  Van  dei  Wnlp. 
Muoidus  .^fricanuR,  Theob. 

—  muoiduB,  Karecb,  Whydah. 

Stegomyia  tasciatti,  Fabricina,  Sierra  Leone,  LagoB. 

—  BUgena,  Wallter,  Sierra  Leone. 

— '  Nigeria,  and  S.  irritans,  Theob.,  Bonoj. 

—  Afrioana,  Theob.,  Freetown. 
Cvdex  diaaimilis,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  impeUens,  Walker,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  FreetownensiB,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  cinereus,  and  C.  decens,  Theob. 

—  fatigana,  Wiedemann ;  and  C.  nebulosna,  Theob. 

—  mosoulus,  and  C.  praicosua,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

—  metallioue,  and  C.  Duttoni,  Theob. 
~-  Annettii,  and  C.  invidioHns,  Theob. 

—  aaritee,  and  C.  nimosus,  Theob. 

—  albitarsia,  and  C.  invenuabus,  Theob. 
(?) —  bimacnlatae,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

Panoplites  Africanns,  Theob. 

Eretmapoditea  qninqnevittatua,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

jEdea  bimaculatna,  Theob.,  Sierra  Leone. 

East  Africa  and  laiANDfl — 6  Spicibs. 
Mucidue  tuncidue,  Karsoh,  Detagoa  Ba.j. 
Stegomyia  faaoiata,  Meigen,  Mombaaa,  Femba  letand. 

—  Grantii,  Theob.,  Socotra. 

Culex  fatigana,  Wiedemann,  Pemba  laland,  Mombasa. 

—  Mombaaaenais,  Theob,,  Mombasa. 
.^dea  Pembaensia,  Theob.,  Pemba  Island. 

South  Africa — 9  Spxcias. 
Anopheles  maoritianus,  De  Grandpr^. 
Toxorhynchites  violaceus,  Theob.,  Natal. 
Stegomyia  tasoiata,  Keigen,  Natal. 
Mucidns  laniger,  Wiedemann,  Natal.         , 
Cnlex  impellena,  Walker,  Durban,  Natal. 

—  luteolateralis,  Theob.,  Durban. 

—  fatigana,  Wiedemann,  Durban. 

—  univittatua,  Theob.,  Durbaji. 

—  tigripeH,  De  Grandpri  et  De  Charmoy,  Durban. 

North  Africa — 5  Spboibb. 
Anopheles  Pbturcenaie,  Theob.,  Cairo. 

Stegomyia  ailgena,  Weidemann,  Nubia. 
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ColeK  moculiventris,  Maoquart,  Algeria. 

—  poisillas,  Bigot,  Eg^pt. 

—  pipiena,  lannnua,  Algeria. 

Cbntku.  Atkica — Xfl  Spkciks. 
Anopheles  fnnestus,  Giles,  MasfaonalAnd. 

—  palndie,  Tbeob.,  and  Ad.  Mauritianns,  De  Graudpr^,  Mashonaland. 

—  Bhodesiensis,  Theob. 

—  squamatnar  Thaob. 

—  ciueteus,  Tbeob. 

—  sDperpictus,  Qrassi. 

—  OOstalis,  Loew. 

—  FharccuBig,  Theob. 

M^>[arbina  lutesoeos,  Theob.,  Maebonaland. 
Stegomyia  sagens,  Wiedemaim,  Mashonaland. 

—  Africaoa,  Tbeob. 

—  argenteopmictata,  Theob. 
I'anoplites  Africanus,  Tbeob. 
.Edes  Uashonaeneis. 

Indu — 49  Spbgibb. 
Anopheles  iiigecrimua,  Giles,  Madiae,  Punjab,  Calcutta.  Quilon. 

—  Jamesii,  Tbeob.,  Quilon. 

—  Sinenaia,  Wiedemann. 

—  Bub-Hpecies  fuliginosuB,  Giles,  Calcutta. 

—  Bub-apecies  IndiensiB,  Tbeob.,  Madras. 

—  sub-species  aonularia,  Van  der  Wulp,  MewiraB. 

—  barbiroatria,  N.W.  PrOTincBB. 

—  IndicuB,  Theob.,  Madras. 

—  Bossij,  Giles,  Madras,  Quilon,  Calcutta,  &o. 

—  Ijndesayii,  Giles,  Lower  Himalayaa,  S,000  to  7,000  ft. 

—  culioifociee,  Giles,  Central  Provincea,  Bombay  and  Madras. 

—  gigae,  sp.  n.,  Nehilgerri  Hille. 

—  Listoni  sp.  n.,  Berars. 

' —  l^eoboldi,  sp.  n.,  Berara. 
Megarhioa  Oilesii,  Theob.,  Sikkim. 

—  iDuniseriooTS,  South  India. 

MnciduB  acataphagoides,  Gilea,  Bnnnah,  N.W.  Provinces. 
Sbcgomyia  tasciata,  Qoilon,  Calcutta. 

—  var.  moaquito,  B.  Desvoidy,  Calcutta. 

—  BoutellariB,  Walker,  Madras,  Naini  Tal,  Calcutta,  Ceylon. 

—  gabematoris,  Theob.  (Giles  MS.). 

—  pseudotmniata,  Giles,  Naini  Tal. 

—  brevipalpis,  Gilea,  N.W.  Proviacea. 

—  periskelata,  sp.  n.,  N.W.  ProvinccB. 

—  pipersalata,  sp.  n.,  N.W.  Provineee. 

Armigerea  ventralis.  Walker,  Qoilon,  Madras,  Calcutta. 

—  panaleotoros,  sp.  n.,  Calcutta. 
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Culex  mimetions,  Hoi,  Himalayas,  N.W.  Piovinoes,  Nehilgem  Hills. 

—  uuial&tas,  Sohrank,  Hinudayas,  Bokloh,  Naini  Tal. 

—  spatbipalpis,  Bondani,  Kaini  TaJ,  Himalayas. 

—  microammlatiu,  Theob.,  Quilon,  N.W.  Provinoes,  Ac. 

—  Vishnm,  Tbeob.,  Quilon,  Madras,  Ceylon. 

—  minimus,  Thwb.,  Quilon. 

—  gelidus,  Theob.,  Quilon,  and  C,  tipuHfonnis,  Theob.,  Bakloh. 

—  cantans,  Meig.,  Conoor,  Nehilgerri  Hilie. 

—  viridiventer,  Giles,  Naini  Tal. 

—  pulcriventer,  OrHes,  Naini  Tal. 

—  nigripea,  Zetterstedt,  Himalayas. 

—  conoolor,  B.  Deevoidy,  Quilon,  Naini  Tal,  Madias. 

—  tatigans,  Wiedemann,  general. 

—  fuscanns,  Wsidemann,  Kandy  and  Tmlinn  Continent. 
(?) —  circumvolens,  Walker,  Ceylon. 

(?)  -   oontrahens.  Waiter,  Ceylon. 

TieniorhynchuB  ager,  Theob.,  Madras. 
Panoplites  unifonnis,  Theob.,  Quilon. 

—  annulifera.  Walker,  Quilon,  Lower  Bengal. 
iEoles  nigrioorpoB. 

j£deomyia  sqnamiuipemiis,  AnibilEaga,  Madras. 
C-oretbra  Aaiatica,  Giles. 

Malav  FBNINHUL4  AND  Eastsbn  Abchipblaoo— 87  Bpboibs. 

Anophelea  sinensis,  Wiedemann. 

—  sub-speoies  annularis.  Van  der  Wulp,  Perok. 

—  barbirostris.  Van  der  Wulp,  belangor. 

—  BoBsii,  Giles,  Singapore,  Perok. 

—  ooellatus,  Theob.,  Perak. 

—  tessellatus,  Theob.,  Perak. 
Megarhina  immisericors.  Walker,  Celebes. 

—  inomata,  Walker,  New  Guinea. 

—  Bplendens,  Wiedemann,  Java,  timnatra,  Batavia,  Singapore. 

—  subniifer,  Dolesohall,  Amboinu. 

—  Amboinensis,  Doleschall,  Aiiiboina. 
Mucidns  Hcataphagoides,  sp.  n.,  Bunua. 

—  laniger,  Wiedemann,  Java. 

tilegomyia  sonteUaris,   Walker,     Singapore,    Selangor,    Siain,   Petak, 
Celebes. 

—  crassipes,  Van  der  Wulp,  Sumatra  and  Malayia. 
Armigeres  ventrabg,  Walker,  Singapore,  Selangor,  &e.,  Ac. 
Culex  sitiens,  Wiedemann,  Perak. 

—  infulus,  Tbeob.,  Perak. 

—  impeUens,  Walker,  Perak 

—  longipalpis.  Van  der  Wulp,  Sumatra. 

—  CECus,  Theob..  Selangor. 

—  imprixniens,  Walker,  Amboina. 

—  gelidus,  Theob.,  Perak,  Selangor. 
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Calex  fuligens,  Theob.,  SingafK>re. 

—  bicoloT,  Walker,  Perak. 

—  fatiganB,  Wiedenuim,  Singapore. 

—  flavidoB,  Bigot,  Perak,  Belangor. 

—  aoreoBtriatus,  Dolescball,  Amboiita. 

—  Batulosve,  Doleachall,  Java. 

—  ItuiduB,  Dolesohall,  Middle  Java. 
— '  uncus,  Theob.,  Selangor. 

—  longipea,  Tbeob.,  Singapore. 
TfeniorbjncbuB  tenax,  Tbeob.,  Perak,  &c. 
Panoplitea  oniformis,  Theob.,  Perak. 

—  dives,  Schiner,  Selangor,  Singapore. 
jGdeorayia  squammipeniiiB.  Arribilzaga,  Perak. 
Mdee  Malayi,  Theob ,  Selangor. 

Corethra  ManiUeneis,  Schiner,  Manila. 

China  and  Formoba — 11  tiPBCisB. 

Anopheles  Sinensis,  Wiedemann,  Formosa,  ^an^iaL 

—  maoulatus,  Theob.,  Hong  Kong. 

—  minimna,  Tbeob.,  Hong  Kong. 
Maoidns  scatophagoides,  sp.  n..  Hong  Eong. 
Stegomjria  Scutellaria,  Walker,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa. 

—  taaoiata,  Pabr.,  Shanghai. 

ArmigeraB  ventcalis,  Walker,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa. 
(7)Cu]ex  sohoitana,  Walker,  Formoea.  (?) 

—  vagans,  Wiedemsjin,  Foo  Chow  and  Shanghai. 

—  tatiganR,  Wiedenmnn,  Hong  Kong. 
TieniorbynchDH  conopae,  Frauenfeld. 

Japan — 6  Sfecibb. 
Stegomyia  fasoiata,  Fabricius,  Tokiyo. 

—  Bcutellaris,  WsJker,  Totdyo. 

—  Japonica,  Theob,  Tokiyo. 
Colex  Bnbalbatas,  Coqiiillelt. 

—  pallens,  Coquillett. 

Centkal  Asia — 2  Spbcikb. 
Uegarbinh  Cbristopbit,  FortEcbinskj,  Amor. 
(?)Cn]ez  CaspiuB,  PsJlnn,  Caspian  Sea. 

AUBTRALU--29  SPBt^BS. 

AnopheleB  annulipes,  Walker,  Queenaland  and  N.  8.  Wales. 

—  Maatersi,  Sknse.  Queensland  and  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  atripes,  Sbuae,  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  atigmaticns,  Skuae,  N.  S.  Wales. 
Megarhina  apeciosa,  Sknae,  Queensland. 

MncidDB  ftltemans,  Westwood,  Queensland  and  N.  S.  Wales. 
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Stegom^  notoscripta,  Bkuse,  Queensland,  N.  S.  Wales,  Adelaide. 

—  fasdaU,  Fabriciua,  Queensland,  N.  S.  Wales,  Victoria. 

var.  Qaeenelandensis,  a.  v.  S.  Qneeneland. 
Cnlex  aturalirostris,  Sknse,  Qaeensland,  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  ooaanens,  Theob.,  Queensland. 

—  tdboannulatus,  Macqnart,  Queensland,  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  &c. 

—  vigUax,  Skuae,  Queensland,  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  mbithorax,  Macquart,  S.  Queensland,  TaHmania. 

—  pTOcaz,  Skuse,  Queensland  and  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  mariuns,  Theob.,  Queensland. 

—  oocidentalia,  Sknae,  Victoria,  W.  Australia. 

—  flavifrons,  Skuse,  Brisbane,  Australia,  N.  8.  Wales. 

—  oamptorhyacbuB,  Thomson,  Sydney. 

—  sagax,  Bkuse,  Queensland. 

—  Prenchii,  Theob.,  Victoria. 

—  fatigann,  Wiedemann. 

var.  Skusii,  Qiles. 
var.  Macleayi,  Skuse. 

—  aeer.  Walker,  Queensland. 

—  vittoger,  Skuse,  Queensland  and  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  linealifl,  Skuse,  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  atripes,  Skuse,  N.  S.  Wales. 

—  australis,  Erichaon,  Tasmania. 

—  tigripos,  De  Grandpr^  et  De  Charmoy,  Queensland. 
^deomyia  venuatipes,  Skuse,  Sydney. 
Utauotnnia  pygnttea,  Theob.,  Queensland. 

New  Zealand — 7  Spbgibb. 
Cnlex  albirostris,  Maoquart.  i    Culei  iraoundus.  Walker. 

—  acer.  Walker.  Uranotaenia  argyropa.  Walker. 

—  porvigilans,  Berf^otb.  j    Coretbra  antarcttoa,  Hudson. 

Oceanic  Islands— 7  Spbcbs. 
Bbrkvda. 
Stegomyia  tasoiata,  Fabridus.      |     Cnlex  fatigans,  Wiedemann. 

Fiji. 


Stegonjyia  sootellaris.  Walker.      | 

Maubitiub. 
Anopheles  paludis,  Theob.  I    Cnlei  annulitarsis,  Uacqnart. 

Stegomyia  scubellaris,  Walker.      I    —  fatigans,  Wiedemsjin. 

Madeira. 
Culex  longioareolatus,  Macquari^. 
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Anyone  who  is  at  the  pains  to  compare  closely  the  above 
faunistic  lists  wiU  find  no  difBcalty  in  discovering  nnmerons 
other  instances  of  wide  as  well  as  of  scattered  distribntion, 
but  as  regards  the  latter  character,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  wide  gaps  between  the  recorded  haunts  oF  certain 
species  may  be  often  merely  due  to  our  lack  of  information 
as  to  the  fauna  of  the  intervening  couBtries,  which  will 
be  filled  up  as  our  knowledge  increases.  It  mast  not  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  the  closest  morphological  resemblance 
does  not  necessarily  imply  speci&c  identity,  and  that  some 
of  the  eccentric  distributions  that  may  be  noticed  may  be 
referable  to  a  close  external  resemblance  of  really  distinct 
species;  in  illustration  of  which,  it  may  be  instanced  that 
cases  have  been  met  with  by  both  Mr.  Theobald  and 
myself  in  which  specimens  have  been  sent  by  well-known 
naturalists  as  of  one  species,  and  which  were  certainly 
well-nigh  identical,  marking  for  marking,  were  yet  found, 
on  close  examination  of  the  form  of  their  scales,  to  belong 
to  quite  difierent  genera. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that,  speaking  generally,  the  species 
of  Anopheles  have  seldom  so  wide  a  distribution  as  that  of 
many  Culices,  while  the  Stegomyue  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all,  S.  fasciata  (Fabr.)  actually  belting  the 
world,  but  not,  it  will  be  noticed,  extending  northward  of 
about  lat.  40°,  or  south  of  the  corresponding  isotherm.  In 
the  north  C.  pipieits  is  possibly  as  widely  spread,  though 
there  is  at  present  a  wide  gap  in  Asia,  from  whence  we 
have  little  or  no  information.  I  doubt,  however,  if  this 
species  extends  much  south  of  Italy,  as  although  typical 
specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  northern  part  of 
that  country,  I  suspect  that  its  place  is  taken  in  the  south 
by  C  fatigans,  Wied.,  which  certainly  also  occurs  there. 
I  am  aware  that  Professor  Grassi  regards  these  two  species 
as  identical,  but  believe  that  he  has  been  led  to  that  con- 
clusion by  having  to  deal  with  C.  fatigans,  as  to  judge  by 
the  figure  in  his  recent  work  ("  G.  S.  Z.,"  Tav.  iv.,  fig,  30) 
it  is  really  that  species,  and  not  C.  pipiens,  to  which  he 
refers,  as  the  drawmg  clearly  shows  the  comparatively  short 
male  palpi,  which  afford  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  dis- 
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tingaishiDg  between  tbem.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
besides  these  two  there  is  a  whole  group  of  other  species 
as  closely  allied,  bat  which  are,  nevertheless,  universally 
admitted  as  distinct.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  as  in  that  of 
An.  superpietus  and  An.  Bossii,  it  is  probable  that  larval 
characters,  when  we  come  to  sufficiently  know  them,  may 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  species  whose  imagines  may 
be  pnzzlingly  alike;  and  when  these  have  been  thoroughly 
examined,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  variable  C. 
fatigans  will  have  to  be  split  up  into  several  distinct  types. 
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chapt;er  X. 

On  th«  ObwslflMttion  of  th*  Fatnily. 

The  genas  Culex  was  founded  by  LinniBiis,  in  1790,  and 
ID  1818,  Meigen  adopted  in  addition,  those  of  Anopheles, 
^des,  and  Corethra  ;  which  four  genera  have  been  univer- 
sally accepted  ever  since.  To  these  in  1827,  Bob.  Desvoidy 
added  Megarhina,  Psoropkora,  and  Sabethes,  the  distinct- 
ness of  which  can  no  longer  be  doubted ;  and  Mochlonyx, 
separated  in  1844  by  Loew,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a  good  genas. 

Such  has,  however,  not  been  the  case  with  a  number  of 
genera  proposed  by  Lynch  Arribalzaga,  in  1891,  as  though 
some  have  been  found  to  be  worthy  of  retention,  as  re- 
presenting more  or  less  distinct  types,  their  limits  and 
deEnitions  have  required  modification. 

These  eleven  or  twelve  genera  served  well  enough  as 
long  as  the  number  of  species  known  was  but  small,  but 
as  more  and  more  forms  were  described,  the  genus  GvUx 
in  particular  came  to  include  so  unmanageable  a  number  of 
species,  that  farther  subdivision  became  urgently  necessary, 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  discover  some  class  of  character 
which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more  minute  classifi- 
cation. Unfortunately,  the  family  is  extremely  uniiorm  in 
character,  and  it  was  only  after  the  examination  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  material  that  Mr.  Theobald  found,  in 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  scales  that  clothe  the 
body  and  wings,  a  working  basis  on  which  to  found  new 
generic  distinctions.  Speaking  generally,  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  classification  he  now  proposes,  and  though  its 
adoption  makes  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  compound 
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microscope  for  the  determination  of  the  generic  position  of 
a  species,  this  is  less  of  a  drawback  than  might  be  im^ned, 
as  after  a  little  practice,  it  will  be  found  that  examination 
by  reflected  light,  nnder  a  low  power,  such  as  a  one-inch 
focus  objective,  suffices  for  all  purposes ;  and  it  is  quite 
uimeceseary  to  destroy  the  specimen  for  the  purpose,  as  all 
that  is  required  can  he  seen  by  placing  the  piu  on  which 
the  insect  is  set  at  various  angles  so  as  to  give  the  various 
points  of  view  required.  The  simplest  way  is  to  stick  the 
disc  piu  at  the  required  angle  into  a  small  piece  of  cork, 
and  to  handle  tha  latter  in  the  same  way  as  one  does  a 
slide.  A  great  many  microscopes,  however,  will  not  rack  up 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  an  object  raised  a  pin's  length 
above  the  stage  being  focussed,  and  on  this  account  a 
portable  stand  in  which  the  stage  is  detachable  is  a  great 
convenience,  as  instead  of  the  latter  one  can  place  a  small 
plank  of  wood  on  the  foot  and  so  obtain  ample  room.  With 
ordinary  stands,  if  they  will  not  rack  up  enough,  the  same 
difficulty  may  be  generally  got  over  by  contriving  a  sort  of 
miniature  stool  of  wood,  which  can  be  placed  over  the  foot 
and  mirror,  and  using  this  as  a  stage,  the  objective  being 
made  to,  so  to  say,  peep  through  the  aperture  of  the 
ordinary  stage. 

In  the  new  classification,  the  five  old-established  genera 
form  the  types  of  the  eab-farailies  Anophelina,  Megarhinina, 
Culidna,  MAormtta,  and  Corethrina,  and  each  of  these  is 
subdivided  into  one  or  more  genera,  the  total  number  of 
which  becomes  twenty-four,  though  it  is  already  certain 
that  two  or  three  more  will  require  to  be  added.  Even, 
however,  with  this  increased  subdivision,  the  infiux  of  new 
species  has  left  the  genus  Culex,  though  its  limits  have  been 
much  restricted,  still  overloaded  with  more  species  than 
ever,  over  150  forms  being  included  within  it,  so  that  its 
farther  subdivision  is  much  needed  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  hit  upon  any  character  likely  to  prove  serviceable 
for  the  purpose,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  structure  of 
the  male  palpi,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  genus,  might 
possibly  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  further  subdivision. 
Of  these  five  sub-families,  the  last,  or  Corethrina,  which  form 
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a  link  between  the  gnats  and  midges,  differ  so  markedly 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  ehoald  be  placed  in  a 
family  by  tbemeelves,  as  though  they  closely  resemble 
other  Moeqaitoes  in  the  venation  of  their  wings  and  in 
other  general  characters,  their  month-parts  are  formed  like 
those  of  midges,  so  that  tkey  have  no  proboscis  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  as  applied  to  other  Mosquitoes,  and  have  in 
place  a  short,  bilobed  organ,  ending  in  a  pair  of  blunt  knobs 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Indian  "  sand-fly,"  tigured  on  page  82. 
The  remaining  four  sub-families  are  distiDgnished  by  the 
old  characters  of  their  type  genera,  viz.,  by  the  relative 
length  of  their  palpi,  so  that  the  five  sub-families  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows  : — 

Section  A. — Proboscis  farmed  for  piercing. 

I. — Brilliantly  coloured  insects,  with  a,  very  long,  curved  proboscis. 
(a)    PtJpi    about    OB   long   aa    (he    proboscis    in    both    eexcR 
(MegarHna) ;  or  lonR  in  J ,  shorter  in  ?  (ToxorkynehMet). 
Heoaehinina. 
II. — Dull-tinted  insects,  with  straight  proboscis. 

(^)  Palpi  about  as  long  as  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes,  those 
of  the  S  clubbed  at  the  end,  those  of  the  J  linear. 
Ahophbuna. 
(7)  Palpi  about  the  length  of  the  proboscis  in  tbe  S  •  ^^^ 
much  shorter  in  the  £ ,  being  in  her  nsnall;  ver;  ahcMrt. 
Cdlicina. 
it)  Palpi  very  short  in  both  sexes. 

yenOMIHA. 

Section  B.— Month -parts  not  formed  (or  [neroing,  there  being  no 
trne  proboscis.     FsJpi  small. 

COBBTHBINA. 


The  detailed  characters  of  the  various  genera  apper- 
taining to  each  separate  sub-family  will  be  tabulated  in 
their  systematic  order,  but  it  will  be  well  here  to  explain 
the  peculiarities  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  scales 
and  bristles  on  which  Mr.  Theobald's  new  classification  is 
mainly  based. 

On  the  opposite  page,  characters  of  this  sort  which  have 
been  found  by  him  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  generic 
distinction,  are  collected  together  in  graphic  form  for  ready 
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refereoce,  tbongh  many  of  the  figures  are,  as  a  matter  of 
&ct,  realistic.  The  figores  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
figure  are  all  those  of  the  type  genas  of  the  ^unily  Culex, 
and  on  either  side  are  placed  figores  of  the  stractures  of 
BQch  genera  as  diverge  from  the  type  genus ;  it  being 
onderstood  that  in  each  instance,  the  corresponding  regions 
of  genera  not  figured  conform  more  or  less  to  the  Culex  type. 
For  example,  the  clypeas  is  nnde  in  all  Mosqaitoes  except 
those  belonging  to  the  genera  Stegomyia,  Mdcmyia,  and 
TriehoproBopon,  in  the  two  former  of  which  it  is  scaly,  those 
of  the  first  genas  being  provided  with  a  pair  of  tnfts  of 
scales  of  a  peculiar  sigmoid  form  ;  while  in  the  latter,  it  is 
clothed  with  a  rather  dense  brush  of  hairs. 

Commencing  at  the  top  of  the  illustration,  the  figures 
arranged  in  the  first  two  lines  will  be  found  to  refer  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  scales  of  the  nape.  In  this  region,  the 
clothing  scales  will  be  found  to  belong  generally  to  one  of 
three  types,  namely,  (a)  fiat,  spade-shaped  scales,  arranged 
overlapping  each  other  in  regular  order,  like  the  tiles  of  a 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  imbricated  armour,  which  usually 
displays  to  the  best  advantage  the  peculiar  "  metallic  "  inter- 
ference tints  exhibited  by  scales  of  this  sort  when  illuminated 
at  certain  angles  ;  or  (b)  narrow  curved  scales,  such  as  those 
shown  in  fig.  16/,  which  always  give  a  characteristically 
woolly  appearance  to  parts  clothed  by  them,  and  owe  such 
tints  as  they  may  possess  to  their  natural  coloration,  inde- 
pendent of  the  point  of  view  ;  and  (c)  upright  forked  scales, 
narrow,  stiff,  bifid  structnres,  usually  black,  which  bristle 
out  usually  at  an  opposite  angle  to-  that  taken  by  the 
associated  scales  of  the  other  two  types.  In  all  Mosquitoes 
the  sides  of  the  head  are  covered  with  a  pavement  of  scales 
of  the  first-mentioned  sort,  but  in  all  except  those  of  the 
Megarhinina  sub-family  and  in  Toxorhynchites,  in  which 
they  uniformly  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
they  are  associated  with  one  or  both  of  the  other  types 
of  scale.  In  the  type-genus  Culex  the  fiat  scales  are  con- 
fined to  narrow  patches,  quite  away  at  the  sides,  while 
the  whole  of  the  middle  portion  is  covered  vrith  narrow 
curved  scales,  which  constitute  the  entire  tomentum  on 
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the  vertex  and  back  of  the  nape,  bnt  alternate  with  up- 
right forked  scales  on  the  band  between.  In  Anopheles 
we  have  again  the  small  lateral  patches  of  imbricated  flat 
scales,  bnt  the  entire  vertex  and  nape  is  covered  with 
alternate  ranks  of  narrow,  curved,  and  upright  forked  scales, 
such  as  are  found  on  the  limited  band  across  the  Culex 
head.  In  Mdes,  the  lateral  patches  of  flat  scales  are  so 
loi^e  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  band  between  them,  which 
is  occupied  by  a  stripe  of  narrow  curved  scales,  no  upright 
forked  scales  being  present.  Lastly,  in  Stegomyia,  just  as  in 
Megarhina,  the  whole  vertex  and  nape  are  covered  with 
imbricated  flat  scales,  bat  instead  of  forming  the  entire 
tomentom,  as  in  the  latter  genus,  the  back  of  the  Stegomyia 
head  is  additionally  provided  with  a  band  of  scales  of  the 
upright  forked  type.  Below  the  figure  of  each  head  will 
be  found  one  of  the  corresponding  type  of  scutellum,  an 
examination  of  which  will  show  that  in  Gulex  and  all  other 
Mosquitoes  it  is  covered  with  long  narrow  scales,  except  in 
the  sub-family  Megarhinina,  and  the  genus  Stegomyia,  in 
both  of  which  this  portion  of  the  thorax  is  wholly  covered 
with  flat  scales.  Below  these  figures  will  be  found  the  types 
of  clypei  tflready  sufficiently  described,  and  next  beneath 
them  three  figures  illustrating  the  nude  metanotum  of 
Gulex,  and  of  all  other  Mosquitoes,  except  the  two  small 
genera  Trickoprosopon  and  Wyeomyia.  In  the  latter  of 
these,  placed  to  the  left,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  usually 
bare  surface  is  armed  with  a  few  stout  bristles,  while  in  the 
former,  in  addition  to  similar  bristles,  there  are  also  patches 
of  scales.  In  searching  for  the  bristles  pecnUar  to  these 
genera,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they  are  easily  knocked 
off,  but  that  in  each  case  the  minute  black  specks,  showing 
the  spot  from  which  they  have  been  detached,  con  usually 
be  made  out.    Mucidus  has  certain  peculiar  head  scales. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  above  remarks,  what  has 
been  said  of  Stegomyia  applies  equally  to  the  closely-allied 
genus  Armigerea,  as  to  the  distinctness  of  which  Mr- 
Theobald  himself  expresses  some  doubt. 

At  the  bottom  are  given  drawings  showing  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  scales  of  the  veins  of  typical  Culex,  and 
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of  those  genera  -which  have  been  separated  on  account  of 
diffeiences  of  this  kind.  In  examining  the  wing  for  these 
characters,  it  is  best  to  choose  the  middle  portion,  as  they 
are  often  less  well  marked  in  other  parts,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  occasionally,  as  in  Panoplites  uni/ormis,  the 
characters  are  not  equally  well  marked  in  both  sexes,  so 
that  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  examine  both  sexes. 

It  we  examine  the  wing-veins  of  a  typical  Oulex,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  carry  two  sorts  of  scales,  which  alternate 
with  each  other.  On  each  side  of  the  vein,  placed  close 
against  the  membrane,  is  a  row  of  short,  racqnet-sbaped 
scales;  while  between  each  of  these,  bat  springing  more 
from  the  free  convexity  of  the  vein,  are  rows  of  long  narrow 
linear  scales,  which  give  to  the  wing  its  characteristic 
shaggy  appearance.  In  all  but  four  genera  the  veins,  though 
differing  sometimes  in  the  density  of  their  armature,  and  in 
various  other  details,  conform  generally  to  this  type,  but  in 
Panoplites,  the  short  lateral  rows  of  scales  of  the  veins  of 
Culex,  in  place  of  being  small  and  of  symmetrical  outline, 
are  90  large  that,  when  one  is  accustomed  to  their  appear- 
ance, the  genus  can  be  recognised  by  means  of  a  simple 
lens.  These  peculiar  scales  are  bracket-shaped,  forming 
a  nearly  right-angled,  round-cornered  triangle,  whose  base 
is  formed  by  the  free  end  of  the  scale,  a  much  minified 
figure  of  which  is  given  on  the  right  of  the  figure  of  the 
Culex  vein,  while  to  its  left  is  represented  the  arrangement 
along  a  vein  of  the  two  sorts  of  scales,  the  linear  scales 
being  in  shape  and  length  much  as  in  Culex,  but  owing  to 
the  comparatively  larger  size  of  the  lateral  rows  of  scales, 
do  not  show  so  much  beyond  them ;  so  that  the  wing, 
viewed  with  a  hand  lens,  looks  characteristically  scaly 
instead  of  woolly.  The  only  other  genus  that  has  scales  at 
all  like  these  is  ^domyia,  which  has  been  separated  from 
the  other  ^domina  on  this  account. 

Another  type  of  leptotaxis  is  exhibited  by  the  wing-veins 
of  the  genus  Tceniorhynchus  (as  modified),  illustrated  by  the 
figure  on  the  extreme  right.  Here  the  distinction  between 
lateral  and  linear  scales  is  hardly  to  be  made  out,  as  the 
ranks  of  scales  are  disposed  in  half  spirals,  along  and  across 
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the  veins,  and  there  are  at  least  tbree  seta  as  to  leogtb,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  of  essentially  the  same  outline,  viz., 
symmetrical  and  ohovate.  The  large  proportion  of  long 
scales  and  their  roanded  ends,  gives  a  pecoliar  velvety 
appearance  to  the  wings  of  this  genas.  Although  separated 
from  Paoropkora  on  other  groonds,  the  veins  in  the  genus 
Mucidus  are  equally  peculiar,  being  provided  with  large, 
thick,  ohovate  scales,  with  relatively  long  stems,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  same  form  and  size.  They  also  present 
the  additional  peculiarity  of  some  of  these  being  parti- 
coloured, the  basal  half  of  the  scale  being  yellowish,  and 
the  distal  black ;  the  all-yellow  and  the  parti-coloored  scales 
being  disposed  in  alternate  groups  along  the  veins,  so  as 
to  give  a  characteristically  brindled  and  rough  appearance 
to  the  wing. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  note  that  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Theobald's  judgment  in  selecting  characters  of  this 
description  as  the  basis  of  his  new  generic  scheme  is 
receiving  early  confirmation  from  the  notes  that  are  coming 
to  hand  as  to  the  habits  of  the  species  of  the  new  genera. 
Thus,  the  eggs  of  some  at  least  of  the  Stegonvyia  are 
deposited  separately,  like  those  of  Ariophtlo,  and  much 
resemble  them  in  structure  and  form.  Those  of  Paw^litts, 
too,  and  Mucidus  are  also  deposited  separately,  a  circum- 
stance which  alone  should  sufGce  to  establish  their  generic 
distinctness  from  the  Culieea,  with  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  associated. 

One  of  the  new  genera,  Deinokerides,  has  been  con- 
stitnted  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  antennie,  which 
have  their  second  joints  as  long  as  three  or  four  of  those 
that  succeed  it,  instead  of  being  of  about  the  same  length, 
as  in  all  other  gnats,  except  the  queer  little  Mosquito 
already  mentioned,  that  inhabits  the  domiciles  of  West 
Indian  shore-crabs. 

Certain  other  genera  are  also  distinguished  from  neigh- 
bouring forms  by  peculiarities  of  the  venation  of  the  wings, 
bat  the  consideration  of  these  points  will  be  better  left  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  grouping  of  genera  in  each 
sub-family. 
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In  eodeavotiring,  then,  to  make  out  the  sab-family  to 
which  any  specimeD  ander  examinatioD  should  be  referred, 
the  points  to  be  first  noted  are : — 

(1)  The  structure  of  the  proboscis,  whether  formed  for 
piercing  or  otherwise,  and  whether  strongly  curved  or  quite 
or  nearly  straight. 

(2)  The  relative  length  of  the  palpi  in  both  sexes  and  its 
form,  where  specimens  of  one  sex  only  are  available.  This 
being  determined,  species  may  be  referred  to  their  genera  in 
many  cases  by  noting  the  following  points : — 

(a)  The  character  of  the  clypeus,  whether  nude  or 
armed  with  bristles  or  scales. 

(b)  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  scales  on  the  vertex 
and  nape,  and  also  on  the  scutellum. 

{c)  The  character  of  the  metonotum,  whether  nude  or 
provided  with  bristles,  or  vrith  bristles  and  scales. 

(d)  The  relative  length  of  the  second  antenna!  joint. 

It  is  a  labour-saving  plan  to  in  each  case  note  down 
these  points  in  pencil  before  proceeding  to  the  more  detailed 
examination  of  other  characters. 

In  each  genus  the  series  of  descriptions  will  be  found  to 
be  preceded  by  a  table,  intended  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the 
ready  identification  of  the  species  belonging  to  it ;  and  the 
species  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
they  fall  in  the  table. 

The  plan  of  these  tables  is  based  on  that  adopted  by 
Ficalbi  for  the  European  species,  but  has  been  somewhat 
modified  ovring  to  the  much  larger  number  of  species  that 
have  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  must  be,  however,  distinctly  miderstood  that  tables  of 
this  sort  can  only  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  convenient  index 
to  facilitate  the  ready  identification  of  species,  and  neither 
are  nor  pretend  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  natural  classification. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  occasionally 
species  will  be  found  to  be  inconveniently  separated  from 
their  nearest  allies,  the  plan  adopted  generally  places  closely 
allied  species  in  fairly  consecutive  order. 

The  general  principle  of  the  tables  is  to  place  first  the 
most  elaborately  adorned  species,  and  to  relegate  those  that 
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are  uniformly  tinted  to  the  end.  In  the  first  edition  the 
incompleteness  of  the  original  descriptions,  which  were  all 
that  one  had  to  go  upon,  led  to  great  difficulties  in  com- 
piling the  tables,  and  large  namhers  of  species  had  to 
be  relegated  to  special  doubtful  groups.  In  the  present, 
however,  very  few  such  instances  remain,  as  with  a  few 
exceptions,  we  have  seen  and  handled  all  the  species  now 
redescribed. 

The  earlier  entomologists  framed  their  descriptions  so  as 
to  distingtiish  between  the  dozen  or  so  of  species  alone 
known  to  them,  tmd  probably  in  no  way  foresaw  the 
immense  nnmber  that  would  be  added  by  subsequent 
observers. 

Hence,  in  all  but  a  few  species  that  are  so  common  that 
a  sort  of  tradition  as  to  their  identity  has  been  handed  down, 
there  must  always  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
specimens  subsequently  referred  to  the  names  they  gave, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  that  commonest  of  all  species,  Culex 
pipietis,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  species  commonly  so  spoken  of  in  England  and  Sonthem 
Europe  is  really  identical  with  the  Scandinavian  species 
described  by  LinnsBus. 

Before  proceeding  to  attempt  to  trace  out  a  species  of 
the  genus  Culex,  for  example,  the  following  points  should 
first  be  noted  on  a  scrap  of  paper : — 

<1)  Wh&her  the  wings  are  spotted  or  unspotted.  If 
spotted,  the  nnmber  and  position  of  the  spots,  and  whether 
due  to  difference  of  colour  or  merely  to  local  accumulations 
of  scales. 

(2)  Whether  or  not  the  tarsal  joints  are  adorned  with 
lighter  bands,  and  if  so  adorned,  the  exact  position  of  the 
markings. 

(S)  Whether  the  thorax  is  adorned  with  markings,  or 
not  conspicuously  adorned. 

(4)  Whether  or  not  the  abdomen  is  adorned  with  marks 
or  cross-bands,  and  if  so,  their  character  and  position, 
especially  Che  relative  position  of  lighter  cross-marks  on  the 
segments. 

With  these  points  carefully  noted,  I  hope  that  even  the 
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am&teur  entoiuologiBt  may  be  able  to  determine  the  position 
of  any  species  he  may  take. 

In  the  following  Bystematic  descriptions,  to  avoid  the 
continual  repetition  of  snch  long  phrases  as  "first  loogita- 
dinal  vein,"  "  supemnmerary  transverse  vein,"  and  so  on, 
the  several  long  veins  ate  simply  indicated  by  the  Roman 
numerals  from  I.  to  VI.  respectively ;  while  for  the  trans- 
verse veins,  the  Aiabic  figures  are  employed,  1  meaning  the 
humeral  transverse,  2  the  supernumerary,  3  the  middle,  and 
4  the  posterior  transverse  veins.  It  is  also  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  point  at  which  a  vein  falls  into  the  costa 
simply  as  its  "junction,"  so  that  the  three  lines  of  printing 
occupied  by  the  statement  that  the  "  auxiliary  vein  joins  the 
costa  at  a  point  opposite  that  at  which  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein  reaches  the  margin  of  the 
wing,"  is  simply  stated  thus  :  "  aux.  jxmct.  opposite  post.  V. 
junct." 

In  the  case  of  banded,  jointed  appendages  such  as  the 
palpi  and  legs,  the  statement  that  the  bands  are  on  the 
articnlations  vrill  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  band  of  colour 
involves  both  the  apex  of  the  joint  above,  and  that  of  the 
base  below,  in  contradistinction  to  purely  basal  and  apical 
banding,  where  one  piece  only  of  the  appendage  is  involved. 
The  use  of  certain  other  abbreviations,  such  as  "  ant."  for 
anterior,  "  post."  for  posterior,  and  so  on,  scarcely  needs 
detailed  explanation,  but  their  use  greatly  econdhuses  space 
in  the  long  run,  and  is  almost  indispensable  in  view  of  the 
enormously  increased  volume  of  facts  that  must  be  con- 
densed in  the  following  pages.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  use  the  mathematical  signs  ^  for 
equal  to,  and  ||  for  parallel  to,  in  a  line  with,  or  opposite. 

The  distingaishing  characters  of  the  two  principal  sub- 
families, the  Anophelina  and  CtUicitm,  in  their  various 
stages,  are  further  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plate, 
reprinted  from  a  short  paper  by  the  author,  iu  the  Journal 
of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Society  of  Bombay. 
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The  Hatfarhlnliut  Sab-hunUy. 

The  membera  of  this  sub-family  form  a  very  aatural  group, 
which,  especially  in  the  type  genus,  present  a  general  appearance 
which  is  BO  characteristic  that  its  members  can  be  recognised  at 
a  glance,  once  one  has  become  familiar  with  a  few  species. 
They  are  all  comparatively  large  icsects,  the  smallest  of  them 
being  a  good  deal  over  the  average  size  of  the  family,  and  are 
generally  coQ^ioQOUS  for  their  brilliant  metallic  colouring,  of 
green,  gold,  and  violet,  some  of  them  rivalling  the  well-known 
"diamond  beetles"  in  their  gorgeous  refiectiona.  The  apex  of 
the  abdomen  is  usnally  broadened  in  appearance  by  a  pair  of 
large  lateral,  subtermiual  tnfts  of  hairs,  which  are  commonly 
hrilliaotly  coloured,  often  in  effective  contrast  with  the  hairs 
that  fringe  the  end  of  the  abdomen  in  the  middle.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  the  proboscis,  which  is  always  large,  is  bent 
downwards,  almost  into  a  hook.  In  length  the  palpi  of  the 
type  genus  resemble  those  of  Anophelet,  being  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  probosoia  in  both  sexes,  but  they  differ  in  the  terminal 
joint  being  subulate,  instead  of  club-shaped. 

Although  the  number  of  species  is  not  large  they  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  and 
are  essentially  forest  insects,  never  being  found  in  houses. 

In  both  genera  of  the  aub-family  the   nape  and  vertex  is 
clothed  with  flat,  imbricating  scales  only.     They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  follows  : — 
Palpi  long  in  J ,  ahorter  in  £  ;  first  eab-mor- 
ginal  cell  very  small,  much  emaller  than 

second  posteriOTcelli  proboacis long, bent    Sab-ftuoily  Msoabbinje. 

Palpi  6-jointed  in  S  Ocng)    Qeaae  1  Megarhinte. 

Pf^piS-jointedin  £  (comparatively  short)    Oenus  2  ToxorhynclUlet, 


Genus  I.    HEGABHIHA. 

The  original  definition  of  this  genus  is  sufficiently  detailed  to 
stand  good,  but  the  scale  characters  of  the  head  and  scutellum 
already  mentioned  are  thoroughly  generic,  and  it  may  be  added 
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that  the  secood  joint  of  S  anCecD&  has  always  sa  external  lateral 
patoh  of  iridesoent  scales.  The  generic  characters  of  the  TenatioD 
of  the  wing,  with  its  tiny  ant.  fork  cell,  are  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  enhjoined  figure. 


-I^icftl  Wing  ot  0«utu  Megarhin 


The  following  is  the  formal  definition  of  the  genus : — 

Desvoidy,  "  Eaaai  sur  les  Cnliddea,  Udm.  800.  d'HlBt.  Nat.  de  PuiB," 
iii,  1827,  p.  412 ;  Mooquart,  "  Diptira  Exolaca,"  vol.  i,  1886,  pi.  i,  fig.  1. 
(Extracted  ^m  F.  A.  A.  Skuu.  "Proo.  Linn.  Sac.,"  N.8.W.,  1889, 
p.  1720). 

ProboBcia  bent  downwards  about  the  middle  of  its  length ;  in  the 
male  almost  the  length  of  the  body,  in  the  female  a  little  shorter.  Palpi 
in  the  male  a  little  longer  than  the  probosoia ;  the  first  jdnt  short, 
second,  third  and  fourth  elongate  and  cjlindricaj,  of  equal  length,  except 
the  second,  which  is  a  Uttle  shorter ;  in  the  female  a  little  shorter  than 
the  proboscis  with  five  cylindrical  joints  ot  nearly  equal  length.  Antenng 
in  the  male  with  bushy  plumes,  the  second  joint  a  little  elongate ;  in 
the  femfJe  the  joints  elongate  with  a  tow  long  hairs  at  the  base.  Pro- 
thorax  projecting  trom  each  side  in  the  form  ot  a  scale ;  bordered  with 
burs  in  the  male,  naked  in  the  temale.  Abdomen  :  the  three  last  seg. 
ments  bordered  laterally  with  hairs  in  the  male ;  the  copulatory  orgsn 
aooompanifld  by  two  appendages  terminating  in  a  point.  Wings ; 
first  marginal  cell  very  email;  transverse  veins  very  remote  from  the 
petiolated  cells. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  these  giant  mosquitoes,  ia  spite  of 
the  alarming  names  of  certain  species,  were  harmless,  but  the 
information  oolleoted  by  Mi.  Theobald  daring  the  past  year  shows 
that  this  is  a  mistake. 

"  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  they  are  not  annoying  to  man  and 
animals;  several  occasion  severe  irritation  trom  their  bites.  Captain 
James,  I.M.8.,  sends  me  the  description  ot  one  (M,  vmmitwieort,  Wlk.) 
wliich  is  very  troublesome  in  India ;  another  comes  in  a  collection  from 
Mashonaland  (M.  luteteent,  mihi),  another  M.  ipecioia)  from  Australia, 
and  others  have  been  received  from  New  Amsterdam  amongst  the  col. 
lections  of  mosquitoes  sent  to  the  Museum.  They  are,  however,  not  of 
much  importance  as  mosquitoes,  because  they  are  not  troublesome  in 
habitations,  being  entirely  sylvan  in  habits,  and  thus  only  annoying 
to  travellers." — (Monog.) 
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In  the  first  edition  of  this  hand-book  the  descriptions  of 
thirteen  nndonbted  species  of  this  genns  were  inoluded,  and 
two  more  were  placed  along  with  them,  because  from  their 
scanty  descriptiona  as  Culices,  it  appeared  on  the  whole  most 
likely  that  they  ehoold  really  be  placed  here.  Of  the  thirteen 
fjood  species,  one  which  appeared  simply  as  "  Megarhina,  sp., 
from  Sikim,  has  been  redescribed  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  reappears 
under  the  goise  of  M.  GUetii,  Iheob. ;  and  four  more  new  Bpeoiea 
have  been  received  in  the  muBoum  and  described  by  him,  making 
the  present  total  seventeen. 

The  members  of  this  genos  often  present  very  distinct  sexoal 
differences,  and  this  is  noticeably  the  case  with  the  marking  of 
snoh  species  as  have  patches  or  bands  on  the  tarsi,  which 
generally  differ  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  two  sexes ;  and  in 
ITa.  hamorrhoidaUt,  aeparata,  and  inomata,  though  present  in 
the  females,  are  qoite  al»eiit  in  their  ooosorts,  and  the  same  may 
be  the  case  with  some  others  which  have  beea  described  from 
specimens  of  one  sex  only.  In  using  the  table  given  below,  this 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Table  of  the  Species  of  the  Qmvx  MEGARHINA. 

A,  With  Uie  candal  tufts  red  and  black. 

n.  The  tand,  with  some  joints  marked  whitish  in  tlie  1  only. 

1.  if.  htemorrhoidaUt  (Fabr.)    Third  joint  of  the  palpi  mnoh  longer 

^^gn  Hi^  fourth, 
fl.  if.  i^arala,  AxribfUzaga.    Third  joint  of  the  palpi  as  long  aa  the 

fourth.    Tarsi  not  epeolall;  described. 

B.  With  the  caudal  tufta  more  or  less  yellow  and  black. 

I.  The  tarsi  with  eertain  joints  or  bands  whitiBh,  in  one  or  both 
sexes. 

5.  if.  inomata,  Walker.    Tarsi  banded  in  the    f  only.    Thorax 

brooxy-brown,  blue  at  roots  of  wings  and  on  prothoracto  lobes. 
4.  if.  splendent  (Wied).  Tarsi  (as  ia  remaining  cases  of  species 
with  yellow  and  black  tufts  in  which  both  sexes  are  known) 
banded  in  both  sexes.  Thorax  with  metallic  green  and  gold 
scales.    Abdomen  green  at  base,  purple  behind. 

6.  It.  purpuriea,  Theob.     Thorax    chestnut  with  median  aiure 

line ;  abdomen  brilliant  purple. 

6.  if.  hUeteent,  Theob.    Thorax  dnll  bronze  with  azure  patohos 

over  roots  of  wings ;  abdomen  golden-green  scaled. 

7.  if.  tubuU/er,  Dolesohall     Thorax  brown  with  greenieb-gold 

scales ;  anterior  ma^iin  of  the  wing  metallio-blne  scaled. 

8.  if.  tpeciota,  Sknse.    Thorax  brown  with  greenish  scales :  margin 

of  wing  pate. 
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V.  M.  immiteneon.  Walker.     Thorax  melaUic- green :    Boales  on 
ooeta  blacldsb. 

10.  M,  ChrUtophi,  Portechinaky.    Thorst  bUok  witii  metallic -blna 

Bcalea. 

11.  M.  Oiletii,  Theob.    Thorax  chocolate-colonred,  with  a  greenish 

12.  M.  nttitla,  Goquillett.    Thorax  brown  with  golden  and  violet 

scales  and  pale  yellow  margins. 

C.  Caudal  tofts  steel-bine  and  white. 

I.  The  tarsi  with  certain  joints  or  bands  whitish. 
18.  M.  Pmrtorieemit,  Von   Boder.     Thorax  bay,  with  green-goU 
ecales. 

D.  Caadal  tnfta  showing  no  contrasted  colours,  or  not  obvionsly  present. 

I.  Tarsi  witii  oertun  bands  or  joints  whitish. 

14.  Jf .  ^m&otn«n«t«,  DoleschalL    Thorax  dark  with  ^tteiing  golden 

sctdes  ;  abdomen  steel-blne. 

15.  Jif.  triehojtyga  (Wied.)     Thorax    black    with  greenish-golden 

scales ;  abdomen  brown. 

16.  M.  ferox  (Wied.)    Thorax  cheatnut  with  azure  median  line ; 

abdomen  steel- grey. 

II.  With  the  tarsi  nnifonnly  coloured  in  the  ^ ,  adomed  in  the  $  . 

17.  if.   longipei.    No  distinct  caudal  tofts.    Thorax  bronse  and 

green-scaled.    Abdomen  pale  oUve-green. 

The  oharaoterB  on  which  the  ftbove  table  is  based,  and  wfaioh 

should,  therefore,  be  especially  noted  are : — 

(a)  The  colouration  of  the  charaeteristio  "  caudal  tofts."  These 
consist  of  dense  brushes  of  hairs  on  the  sides  of  one  or  two 
of  the  lost  abd.  segs.,  which  are  often  brilliantly  coloured, 
and  may  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  similar,  hut 
somewhat  shorter,  hairs  that  densely  fringe  the  end  of  the 
abdomen. 

{b)  The  presence  and  position,  or  absence  of  pole  tarsal  markings. 
In  this  genus,  the  tarsi  are  rarely  banded,  so  that  these 
asually  take  the  form  of  patches,  and  not  of  complete  rings ; 
owing  to  which,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  unless  both 
aides  of  the  legs  are  inspected. 

(c)  The  colouration  of  the  thorax,  in  connection  with  which,  as 
with  all  colour  qualifications  of  these  brilliantly  iridesoent 
insects,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  they  are  mostly  of 
the  sort  usually  spoken  of  as  "  metallic,"  or  in  other  words, 
depend,  not  on  pigment,  or  natural  colour,  but  upon  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  interference  of  light  passing 
through  the  thin  plates  of  the  scales,  and  which,  therefore, 
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1,  M,  hatnorrhoidalu  (Fabr.) ;  2,  head  al  a  ^  ;  3,  bus  of  anlenoft  of  U. 
MOniata  J,  Wftlker  ;  4,  one  ol  its  iokleB  ;  fi,  of  M.  faroa  (Wied.) ;  6,  ft  body 
aoale ;  7,  fore  Un»l  olftws  ot  ij  ;  8,  palpi  of  nuUe— o,  of  M.  ferox  (Wied.) ;  b,  of  Jtf. 
ktfmorrhoidofM  (Fabr.) ;  c,  of  JIf.  wporofa,  AiribiJ.  ;  9,  palpua  of  M.  purpurea, 
Theob. ;  10.  3i.  ferox,  bead  and  thorax ;  11,  a,  Tenatioo  of  9  wing  of  the  some ; 
b,  oroet  veini  of  J  ;  19,  toxorhynchita  brcDipalpu,  Theob.,  peJpuB  of  J  ;  18,  hose  of 
»nfamim  ot  the  suae  ^«cies. 
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vary  according  to  the  angle  at  nhioh  it  falls  upon  them,  so 
that  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  find  a  part  described  as 
black,  appear  deep  violet,  maave  or  greenish,  just  as  do  the 
beautiful  tail  feathers  of  the  domestic  fowl  :^-or  vice  vend. 
This  character  is,  of  ooorse,  often  notieeable  in  the  oolonrs 
of  other  moBquitoes,  but  seldom  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
these,  where  it  is  often  strongly  marked  in  the  entire  scaly 
armature. 


1.  HEOiBHIN&  HJEHORSHOIDU.IS  (Fabr.) 

CtUex  hamorrhoiddli».—¥i,b.,  "  B.  8.,"  401,  6;  and  Fab., 
*'  8.  A.,"  25. 

Caudal  tofts  blood-ted,  with  black  hairs  between  them. 
Fourth  joint  of  palpus  between  two  and  three  times  as  long  as  the 
third.  Tarsi  with  white  markings  on  hind  and  middle  legs  in 
?  but  not  in  3 .  Third  joint  of  palpus  longer  than  the  fourth. 
No  fresh  material  has  come  to  hand  of  this  species,  but  Fabricius' 
desoriptioD  is  as  follows : — 

"FnacouB,  abdomen  at  apex,  with  reddish  cilia,  very  large  for  this 
genua  (he  refers  to  CtUex),  antentm  very  densely  verticiUekte  pilose, 
fusoons  with  the  first  joint  nude,  glistening  blue  ;  head  hiscous.  glisten- 
ing blue  on  the  apex ;  thorax  elevated,  fosoous,  with  anterior  margin  and 
a  spot  in  front  of  the  wings  glistening  bine;  abdomen  foscouB,  apei 
strongly  rufous-dliate ;  feet  bine,  metaUio,  femora  testaoeone  beneath  ; 
antennee  fnscous  ;  palpi  steel- ooloored ;  brons  and  vertex  glistening 
emerald-gr^n  and  eopper ;  thorax  steel-grey  and  glistening  green ; 
pleune  ferruginous ;  soutellam  dull  yellow  ;  abdomen  steely  with  ferru- 
ginous spots  on  either  side  and  forming  an  interrupted  median  line, 
sides  with  silvery  spots,  apex  with  blood-red  ciha ;  venter  silvery  with 
yellowish  tomentum ;  legs  steely,  femora  silvery  below." 

HdWiaf.— South  America. 


3.  HEGABHINl  BEFABATA,  Arrib&lzaga.    "  L.  A.,"  p.  33. 

Caudal  tufts  blood-red,  with  violet-black  hairs  between  them ; 
legs  unhanded  in  J,  but  with  second  and  part  of  third  tarsal  jointB 
white  in  the  $ .  Thorax  brown  with  fusiform  metallio  bronze 
scales,  a;!ure  over  the  wiugs.  Abdomen  violet,  purple,  and 
coppery-red.  Fourth  joint  of  palpus  equal  in  length  to  the  third, 
otherwise  differs  little  from  preceding.  Length. — 8  to  9  mm. 
S  to  11  j* ,  with  palpi  19  mm. 

Habitat. — Para,  Brazil  (Walker)  ;  Cayenne  ;  Chooo  in  Formosa ; 
Argentina ;   Bio  de  Janeiro  (Lntz) ;  Lower  Amazon. 
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3.  MEOARHIHA  IHNOBNATA,  Walker. 
("  Proo.  Linn,  800,"  viU,  p.  103.) 

Caudal  adornmeat  yellow  and  black.  All  the  tarsal  joints  of 
the  9 ,  with  baaal  white  bands,  esoept  the  first  joints  of  the  hind 
legs;  those  of  ^unhanded.  Thorax,  deep  bronzy-brown,  azure 
over  the  roots  of  the  wings  and  on  the  prothoracio  lobes. 

Head  dark  bronze,  peaoock-blne  m  front,  and  rather  redder  at  the 
sidee ;  palpi  purplish  in  the  ^ ,  darker  in  the  ¥ ,  with  the  apices  of  second 
and  thiid  joints  brilliant  violet  or  bine.  Pltine  brown  with  patches  of 
white  scales.  Abdomen  blue  at  the  base,  then  purple,  then  coppery-red, 
with  caudal  tuft  of  black  and  orange  hairs,  white  tufts  anterior  to  it. 
Legs  of  i  purple,  femora  pale  below.    Length. — 11  mm. 

HtMtal. — New  Guinea. 

In  Walker's  original  description  of  this  most  inappropriately 
named  species,  hie  characteristio  omission  of  all  its  most  dis- 
tinctive characters  led  to  its  being  placed  among  the  species 
without  contrasted  candal  tufts,  and  hence  its  altered  position  in 
the  present  issue. 


i.  HEGABHINA  8PLERDEHS  (Wied.). 

Culex  splendens,  Wied.,  "  D.  B.,"  p.  7,  and  '*  Zool.  Mag." 
iii,  2.  No.  1. 

Caadal  ornamentation,  yellow  and  black.  First  and  second 
tarsal  joints  of  fore  and  mid  legs  white.  Thorax  greenish  or 
yellowish-hlack,  whitish  on  the  pleura. 

"  Thorai  bhick,  with  metallic  golden  and  green  scales ;  pleura  black, 
densely  white  scaled.  Abdomen  metoUic-green  at  the  base,  purple 
posteriorly,  with  dense  golden-orange  caudal  tuft  and  white  hairs 
laterally.  Legs  brilliant  golden  and  green ;  apices  of  the  joints  rich 
green,  metatarsi  and  tarsi  partly  white.     Length, — lOS  mm. 

Habitat. — Java,  Sumatra,  Batavia,  Singapore. 


5.  MEGABHINA  PURPUREA,  Theob.  (Monog.,  I,  p.  330.) 

Caudal  tufts  yellow  and  black.  Fore  tarsi  unhanded;  mid, 
with  white  spots  on  outsides  of  second  and  third  joints;  hind, 
with  similar  Bpots  on  third  joint.  Thorax  castaneous,  with  a 
median  azure  lino.     Abdomen,  brilliant  purple. 

Thorax  cbeatnut-brown,  with  a  median  azure-blue  line  and  azure-blue 
scales  at  the  sides,  deep  blue  in  front  of  the  scutellum,  scutellum  with 
pate  blue  scales ;  abdomen  metallic-purple,  first  segment  peacock-blue. 
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with  apical,  lateral  golden  spots,  &aA  golden  venter.  Legs  dock,  with 
Bome  deep  purple  refleetiona,  no  white  on  fore  lege,  the  mid  feet  lUiVe 
the  second  and  third  tarsi  white  beneath  (hind  tarai  missing).  Wings 
with  "  2,"  only  a  short  way  in  advanoe  of  the  "8,"  and  "V  joining  the 
latter.    Length.— B  to  8'5  mm. 

Ha&ifat.— Amazon  (Bates),  IBSl. 

Observaliont. — "  Described  from  two  S  's  in  the  Hope  Colleotdon  at 
Oxford  University.  It  resembles  M.ferox,  bat  can  at  once  be  told  by  the 
abdomen  being  brilliant  purple  instead  of  steel-blue,  with  apical  yellow 
bands,  and  by  the  four,  not  five,  jointed  palpi.  The  venation  also  differs 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  cross-veins." 


6.  HEaARHINA  LUTESCEMS,  Tbeob.  (MoDog.,  I,  p.  233). 

Caudal  adornment  yellow  and  black.  Third  hind  tarsai  joints 
white,  except  at  very  apex.  Thorax  dull  bronze,  Bhading  to 
mauve  and  green  laterally,  with  azure  patches  over  the  roota 
of  the  winga. 

Thorax  brown,  with  small  dull  bronzy  scales  above  and  broader 
mauve  and  green  ones  at  the  sides,  and  an  azure  patch  over  the  roots  of 
the  wings ;  pleune  yellowish,  darker  in  the  middle,  with  a  line  of  silvery 
scales.  Abdomen  covered  with  golden-green  scales,  and  with  golden 
caudal  tufts  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments.  Legs  black,  with 
coppery-green  and  purple  metallic  reflection,  and  golden-yellow  bases 
to  femora ;  second  tarsal  joint  of  hind  legs  white.    Ltngth. — 7'S  mm. 

Habitat.— Salisbury,  Mashonaland  (G.  A.  K.  Marshall,  1679).    June. 

OhiervalioH*. — "  Described  from  single  ff  only,  in  nearly  perfect  con- 
dition.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  a  great  play  of  coloors, 
the  golden  abdominal  scales  appearing  like  burnished  braas  in  some 
lights ;  the  yellow  caudal  tnft  should  separate  it  at  onoe  from  other 
speoieB." 

7.  MEOARHINA   SUBULIFEB,  Doleschall. 

("  Nat.  Tiidsohr.  v.  Ned.  Indie,"  xiv,  p.  882.) 

Caudal  ornamentation  yellow  and  black.  All  the  tarsi  broadly 
banded  whitish ;  thorax  brown  with  greenisb-gold  scales;  anterior 
nia^^  of  wing  metallic-blue  scaled. 

'  Bears  much  resemUance  to  M,  Am,boin«ruit,  Dol.,  but  differs  as 
follows : — The  black  S  palpi  are  short,  upturned,  and  rather  hairy ; 
niqie  partly  green ;  scutellum  and  first  two  abdominal  segments  green, 
but  the  remaining  segments  blue.  Wings  rather  shorter  than  abdomen, 
their  costa  partly  green-scaled.  Length.— H  Dutch  lines. 
Habitat.-' AatbrnnA. 
No  specimens  referable  to  this  species  have  reached  the  Hnseum. 
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6.  HEOASHINA  8PECI08&,  Sknge  (W.  Maoleay,  M.S.). 
("  s.  A.  0.,"  p.  ivaa.) 

Caudal  adomment  yellow  and  black.  Fore  tarei,  with  the 
first  joiat  all  white  save  at  the  base,  and  the  seoond  and  just  the 
base  of  third  also  white ;  first  mid-tarsal  with  a  broad  basal  white 
band,  and  the  seoond,  third,  and  base  of  fourth  joints  white ;  bind 
entirely  dark  purple,  except  a  narrow  band  at  the  base  of  the  first, 
and  all  but  the  apex  of  the  second  joints.  Thorax  dark  brown, 
with  the  margins  and  prothorax  densely  pale-greenish  scaled. 

Head  pearlj-greenieh ;  proboBcis  and  palpa  deep  blae,  the  third  joint 
of  latter  with  apiool  golden  band ;  plenrs  with  naked  brown  stripe  from 
origin  of  the  wings;  abdomen  deep  blue,  except  the  first  segment  which 
is  green,  with  a  ptur  of  lateral  patohes ;  coxie  silver;,  the  remainder  of 
the  legs  deep  violet,  except  as  noted  on  the  tarei,  and  on  the  lower  sides 
of  the  femora,  which  ore  -  golden.  Wings  rather  longer  than  the 
abdomen.    Length.— Aixmi  11  mm. 

Habitat.- 


9.  HEGARHIHA  imiESERIOOBS,  Walker. 

(Jomn.  Froo.  Linn.  Boo,,  Lond.,  It,  p.  SI  [1B60];  et  tU,  p.  903). 

~  C.  B*giui,  Thwaites  (Hope  Colleotion). 

Caudal  adornment  yellow  and  black.  Legs  metallio  purple, 
with  seoond  tarsal  joints  entirely  white  except  jnst  at  base  and 
apex ;  mid.  tarsi  with  two  white  bands.  Thorax  clothed  with 
coppery-green,  fusiform  scales,  with  an  azure  patoh  over  the  root 
of  ttie  wings. 

Head  azmre  blue  in  front,  bronzj-red  and  green  behind,  hind  border 
ol  Bontellum  whitish ;  pleorte  black  with  white  scaled  patches.  Abdo. 
men  bright  purple  and  blue  with  bronij,  black  and  yellow  caudal  tnfta, 
■nd  white  tufts  in  front.  Falpt,  3'  ■  purple,  with  some  white  on  the  2 
basal  joints.    Wings  purple  along  the  anterior  border.    Length. — 11  mm. 

HoMtot.— Makessar  in  Celebes,  Weigiou,  M7B0I  and  North  Ceram; 
Ceylon,  Travanoore,  Mala;  Peninsula,  Nilgherri  Hills;  Trincomalie, 
Hot  Wells  and  Ceylon.    Neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 

Captain  James  writes  that  it  bites  very  severely  in  8.  India,  and  that 
its  lute  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  "  Stinging 
Elqthant  Mosquito." 

10.  HEaASHINA  CHBISTOPHI.  Portsohinsky. 
(Horee  Soo.  Knt.  Bossiote,  p.  123  [1888]). 
Caudal  adornment  yellow  and  black.    The  first  and  second 
joints  of  fore  tarsi,  the  base  of  the   first,  and   all   second  and 
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third  of  the  mid.,  and  all  the  second  joint  of  the  hind  tarei 
white.     Thorax  black,  with  metallio  blue  soales. 

From  original  description  : — 

ProboHois  long  and  black,  but  distinctly  shorter  than  the  body ; 
antenna  fnsooua  and  barely  half  the  length  of  the  pcoboe(»e,  provided 
with  scanty  black  hairs ;  their  first  joints,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  eyes  clothed  with  glistening,  silvery,  blue  scales  ;  entire  body 
black,  closely  covered  with  gliatening  blue  scales.  The  abdominal 
Begments,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  inolusive,  ornamented  with  a 
glistening  silvery  transverse  stripe ;  the  sixth  segment  provided  behind 
with  a  brush  of  black  hairs,  and  the  last  two  segments  with  long, 
folvous,  marginal  hairs  on  either  side.  The  legs  fnscons,  with  paler 
bases  to  the  femora.    Ealteres  fuscons.     Length. — 5}  lines  (Russian)  S  ■ 

BaMtal. — The  Amur  (Central  Asia). 

Note. — The  climate  of  the  Amur  .Valley,  though  hot  in  summer,  is 
intensely  cold  for  several  winter  months,  so  that  this  is  certainly  the 
coldest  habitat  recorded  for  any  member  of  the  genus. 


11.  HEOABHINA    QILESII,  Theob. 

(Megarhina  sp.  from  Sikkim,  first  edition,  p.  ISl). 

Caudal  adornment  yellow  and  black.  Tarsi  unhanded  in 
the  ^ ,  but  in  the  ?  the  first  and  the  base  of  the  second  tarBals 
are  yellowish -white,  and  in  the  hind  the  whole  of  the  second 
joint,  while  the  mid  legs  show  no  banding,  but  are  rather  pale 
throughout.     Thorax  chocolate  coloured  with  a  greenish  lustre. 

Antennie  dark  brown,  with  whitish  tomentum ;  palpi  metallic  violet 
and  purple ;  proboscis  metallic  violet,  with  greenish  and  golden  scales 
intermixed.  Thorax  very  large,  ovoid,  with  the  pointed  end  forwards, 
dark  chocolate  coloured,  greenish  in  certain  lights;  pleutfe  generally 
lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  thorax,  with  a  few  scattered  bright  blue  and 
green  scales.  Legs  with  the  femora  covered  with  scales  of  a  more 
or  less  metallic  violet  or  deep  brown,  as  also  are  the  tibiie.  Wings 
hyaline,  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  with  brown  veins,  the  ant. 
fork-cell  very  minute.  Abdomen  with  the  three  anterior  segments 
dorsally  bright  metallic  green,  followed  by  three  of  a  clear  metallio  blue. 
with  iodistinot  paler  violet,  partly  denuded  bands ;  all  segments  more 
or  less  fringed  laterally  with  golden  btuis,  and  the  last  two  with  a  sort 
of  aureole  of  long  golden  hairs,  relieved  by  dense,  velvety  black  tufts  of 
long  hairs  on  either  aide. 

In  the  male  the  genitalia  are  scarlet  and  the  ungues  of  the  fore  and 
mid  legs  unequal,  the  larger  one  with  a  large  tooth,  the  smaller  ^mple; 
hind  ungues  equal  and  simple.     Length. — 11mm.  ^,10mm.  ?. 

Habitat.— T^^pet  Burmah  ;  Sikkim  1,800  feet  \  Ceylon. 

Tiime  of  capture. — April  in  Burmah,  June  in  Sihldni. 
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12.  HEGARHINA  BUTILL&,  CoquiUet. 

{Canadian  Entomologist,  p.  43  [1896]). 

Candal  adornment  yellow  and  black.  Tarsi  with  the  second 
joint  and  the  baee  of  the  third  of  the  fore  and  middle  tarsi,  with 
the  fonrth  joint  and  the  base  of  the  hind  tarsi,  white.  Thorax 
brown  with  golden  and  violet  scales,  and  pale  yellow  lateral 
margins. 

From  original  description  : — 

J . — Head  black,  with  the  occiput  bine  in  centre,  white  next  the  ejes ; 
antenns  brown,  the  first  joint  covered  with  blue  Bcalea  on  the  outer  side, 
and  on  the  aide  silver}'- white ;  proboscis  and  palpi  black,  covered  with 
blue,  gold,  and  white  scales.  Humeral  angles  of  thorax  and  two  large 
spots  on  the  plearra  gold  coloured ;  scutellum  blue-black  and  golden- 
scaled.  Abdomen  black,  with  blue  scales,  becoming  violet  at  the  tip, 
that  on  tbe  lateral  margins  golden,  the  venter  blue-scaled  mixed  with  a 
tew  golden  ones.  Legs  black,  with  mixed  blue,  violet  and  golden  scales, 
the  coxfe  and  apices  of  the  femora  entirely  golden;  one  claw  of  each  of 
the  fore  and  middle  legs  toothed,  the  others  simple.  Wings  hyaline, 
costal  margins  and  veins  brown,  the  scales  blue  and  violet. 

$. — Aa  in  tbe  J,  except  that  tbe  Ut  joint  of  tbe  antemue  la 
destitute  of  the  blue  and  silvery  scales ;  2Dd,  8rd,  and  base  of  the  4th 
joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  tarsi  white,  claws  simple.    Length. — 7  to  10 

Habitat. — North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

13.  HEGABHIN&  P0RT0BICEM8I&,  Von  Boder. 

(But.  Zeit.  Stetin,  p.  837  [1885],  Von  BSder ;  Trans.  Ent.  Soo.,  Lend.,  p.  371 

[1896]  WiUiston.) 

Caudal  adornment  steel-blue  and  white ;  penultimate  joint  of 
the  bind  tarsi  silver-white.  Thorax  bay-brown,  with  green-gold 
scales.     Abdomen,  lege  and  palpi  steely  brown. 

J. — Head  deep  brown,  with  white  e;e  borders  and  lateral  spots, 
blue  spotted  in  front,  and  with  a  jellow  frontal  tuft ;  proboscis  steely, 
black;  palpi  purple.  Thorax  bronzy-green  with  an  azure  patch  in  front 
of  winga ;  plenne  dark  hrown  with  a  large  silvery  patch  above  the  coxffi. 
Abdomen  brilliant  steel-blue,  with  creamy  lateral  patches.  Legs  steel- 
blue,  the  femora  golden  below.  Wings  yellowish  with  violet  scales  at 
the  base. 

S  . — Head  bronzy  with  blue  eye  borders  ;  palpi  intense  black,  with 
a  few  white  scales,  and  the  apices  of  the  joints  mauve.  Abdomen  green 
at  the  base,  purple-blue  at  the  apex,  with  white,  apical,  lateral  spots. 
Wings  with  aznre-blue  scales  towards  tbe  base,  mauve  ones  on  the  costa 
and  on  I,  and  II,  towards  tbe  middle.    Length. — 8  mm.  S  ,  9  mm.  J. 

Habitat. — Georgia,  St.  Domingo,  Para,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Vincent. 
Coqnillett  also  gives  Benoit,  Mississippi  in  Jnly. 
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Id.  HEGABHIMA  1MB0IMEHSI8,  DoleBohall. 
(Hkt.  TijdMhr.  t.  Hod.  Inaia,  xiv,  p.  881). 

Caudal  adornment  sbowlng  no  oontraeted  oolonre.  Tarsi 
with  the  uppermost  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  white.  Thorax  dark 
green,  with  glittering  golden  hairs,  and  a  tuft  of  long  bristles  at 
the  origin  of  the  wings. 

From  original  desoription : — 

Head  blackish  green ;  the  anteimfe  blaok ;  those  of  the  $  densely 
plumed  up  to  the  last  joint ;  palpi  and  proboscis  steel-blne,  the  former 
wliite  between  the  second  and  third  joints,  and  a  little  hairy  ;  plenrs 
white.  Abdomen  compressed,  steel-blue,  with  long  densely  packed 
darker  blue  hairs  on  both  sides  of  the  three  last  segments.  Wings 
longer  than  abdomen,  yellowish  with  yellow-brown  veins.  The  legs  long 
and  thin,  almost  hairless,  blackish -blue.    Length. — 4^  lines  (Dutch). 

Habitat. — Amhoina,  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  bush;  not  un- 
common. 


16.  MEQABHINA  TBICHOPyaUS,  (Wied.). 

{Oulex  triehapygja,  Wiad.,  "  A.  Z.  I.,"  p.  4). 

The  date  of  the  description  is  aoteoedeut  to  the  establishment 
of  the  genus  Megarhina,  but  the  large  size  of  the  inseot,  its 
brilliant  metallic  coloration,  the  broadening  of  the  binder  ab- 
dominal segments  by  tufts  of  hairs,  and  the  subulate  terminal 
joint  of  the  palpi,  malce  it  pretty  certain  that  the  species  belongs 
to  this  genus. 

Cauda!  tufts  showing  no  contrasted  colours.  Torsi  with 
certain  bands  or  joints  whitish?  Thorax  blaok  with  greenish- 
golden  scales  and  the  abdomen  brown. 

Original  description : — 

AntenuEB  brown  ;  palpi  yellowish,  opalesciag  blue,  with  brassy  scales 
below,  the  end  joint  subulate  deep  steel-blue ;  proboscis  blue-blaok, 
tapering  very  rouoh  ;  head  and  thorax  black  with  greenish-gold  and  bine 
soalee ;  plenrB  and  coxe  brown,  with  silvery  scales.  Abdomen' poUshed, 
brownish,  with  Ught  steel-blue  scales ;  belly  with  silvery  and  steel-blue 
scales  ;  the  ante -penultimate  segment  brooder,  fringed  on  either  side ; 
the  pennltdmote  and  last  segments  progreBsively  smaller,  and  also  Muged 
with  brownish -black  cilia,  which  show  violet-blue  in  oertain  lights.  Legs 
yellowish-brown,  with  steel-blue,  with  silvery  scales  below.  (Middle  legs 
wanting  in  specimen  descrilwd.)     Length. — 8j^  to  4^  lines  (Qetman). 

Hofcitoi.— Brazil, 
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16.  HEGABHINl  FEROX,  (Wied.). 

{Cuitz  ftroa,  WUd,,  "  A.  Z.  I.,"  p.  1). 

Caudal  adornment  showing  no  marked  ooutrast  of  ooloar  or 
any  very  distinot  tofts  beyond  a  few  yellow  baira.  Last  two 
hind  tarsals  white  in  both  sexes,  and  those  of  second  and  third 
joints  of  fore  legs  in  9  only.  Thorax  ohestnat  with  azure 
adornments. 

Head  chestnut,  with  pale  blae  eye  mar^ns ;  antenne  brown,  with 
froHt]^  tomeutnm  on  basal,  and  brown  scales  00  second  joint ;  palpi 
and  proboscis  deep  piuple  to  black. 

Thorax  bright  dieBtuut-brown  with  a  mediim  azore-blae  stripe,  an 
aznre-blue  band  laterally  and  a  patch  over  each  wing  and  on  the  pro- 
thoracic  lobes;  eoutellom  deep  pnrple  in  the  middle,  pale  asuie-blue 
and  pale  apple-green  on  the  lateral  lobes  in  the  S  ;  no  mediam  azure- 
blue  hand  in  the  S ,  nor  is  the  middle  of  the  soateUom  deep  purple. 
Abdomen  steel-blae,  the  basal  segment  bright  hlmsb-gieen,  some  of  the 
apical  segments  with  apical  yellow  bands  ;  venter  and  sides  partly  dull 
golden  yellow ;  anal  segntent  with  numerous  yellow  hairs.  Legs  metallic 
bloe  and  pnrple,  last  two  tarsi  of  the  bind  lege  in  J  and  J  white  and 
the  first  two  tarsi  in  the  fore  legs,  bat  apparently  not  in  the  ^  ;  tore 
and  mid  ungues  of  the  g  imequal,  the  larger  nniserrated ;  in  the  9 
equal  and  aimple.     ("  Monog.")     Length. — S  lines. 

Hobifat.— Brazil ;  Georgia. 


17.  HEOABHINA  LOHGIPES,  Tbeob.  (Monog.,  p.  241). 

Apex  of  abdomen  armed  with  dense  yellow  hairs,  but  with 
no  contrasted  colouration  or  distinot  caudal  tufts. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  fore,  and  middle  tarsal  joints 
yellowish-white ;  the  hiud  tarsi  purplish-black,  with  the  apex 
of  the  fourth  joint  white.     Thorax  bronzy  above,  green  laterally. 

S  - — Head  greenin front,  golden  brown  behind  ;  palpi  metallic  green; 
proboBciB  coppery.  Prothoraoio  lobes  pale  blue  ;  Hcutellum  pale  brown, 
blue  on  lateral  lobes  ;  pleurte  brown,  with  pale  gold  patches.  Abdomen 
bright  ohve-green,  the  first  segment  pale  blue,  and  the  apex  yellow ; 
venter  golden- scaled.  Legs  deep  steely  blue,  with  the  bases  of  the 
femora  yellowish.  Winge  dusky  on  the  costa,  with  some  purple  scales 
on  some  of  the  long  veins ;  balteres  pale,  with  fusoous  knob.  Length. — 
8  mm.  (of  mid  legs  16  nun.,  of  wings  9  mm.). 

Habita  t. — Mexico. 

This  species,  and  also  Walker's  Jlf.  iriarnata,  may  possibly  belong  to 
Mr.  Theobald's  new  genus  Toxorhynchite*,  as  in  both  it  is  uncerWn 
whether  the  palpi  of  the  $  specimens  available  are  short  or  broken. 
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18.  HE0ABH1NA(?)   YIOLACEA  (Hoffmansegg). 

Ko  species  referable  to  the  very  scanty  description  given 
below  has  come  to  hand,  bo  the  original  is,  pro  forma,  reproduced. 

Culex  violaceus,  Hoffmansegg. 

Caudal  tufts  yellow  and  black  (?}.  Tarsi  uniformly  ooloured. 
Thorax  fuscous. 

Description  from  Wied.,  "  D.E.,"  p.  7. — Steel-coloured,  with  a  fuscous 
thorax;  sides  of  ths  abdomen  golden -yellow ;  tarsi  without  an;  white 
markings.  Somewhat  resembles  M.  (C.)  tplendent,  Wied.,  but  differs 
from  it  m  its  smaller  size. 

Genus  II.     TOXORHYNCHITES,    Theobald  (1891). 

This  genua  has  been  constituted  by  Mr.  Theobald  for  the 
reception  of  a  single  species,  aberrant,  though  obviously  allied  to 
Megarhina,  which  he  defines  as  follows : — 

Head  clothed  with  flat  scales ;  thorax  with  small,  flat,  spindle.Bhaped 
scales  1  abdomen  with  flat  scales.  Palpi  in  the  $  tbree-jointed,  the  last 
joint  long  and  rounded  at  the  end,  slightly  curved  at  the  apex  ;  in  the 
$  five-jointed.  Proboscis  long  and  curved,  as  in  Megarhina.  Wing 
venation  much  as  in  Megarhina,  the  Bupemumerary  cross-vein  nearer 
the  apex  of  the  wing  than  the  mid  cross-vein.  Ungues  of  S  equal  and 
simple.     Abdomen  with  a  caudal  tuft. 

This  genus  resembles  Megarhina  on  the  one  hand  and  Culex  on  the 
other.  From  Megarhina,  however,  it  differs  in  the  S  having  short 
palpi.  From  Culex  it  differs  in  the  wing  venation,  which  resembles 
Megwrhma.    ("  Monog.") 

1.  TOXOBHTNCBITES  BREYIPALPIS,  Theob. 
(Monog.,  p.  245). 

Thorax  brown,  covered  with  olive-brown  scales,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  and  pale  blue  ones  on  each  side.  Abdomen  deep 
metallic  blue,  with  lateral  white  scales,  and  with  white,  black, 
and  orange  caudal  tuft.  Legs  metallic  blue,  base  of  first  and 
moat  of  second  tarsal  joint,  pure  white  ;  in  the  hind  legs  base  of 
second  tarsal  only  white ;  fore  legs  uniform. 

$  . — Head  bright  bine  in  front,  darker  behind ;  palpi  three'jointed, 
rather  thick,  and  about  one  quarter  the  length  of  proboscis,  of  a  bright 
purple  tint ;  proboscis  purple  at  base,  bronzy  at  apex ;  antennc  deep 
brown,  the  scaphns  black,  with  cinereous  reflections.  Prothoracic  lobes 
pale  blue  ;  scutellum  and  metathorax  deep  brown  ;  pleurfe  black,  with 
dense  white  scales.    Abdomen  brilliant  deep  metallic  blue,  with  a  caudal 
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tofli  of  white,  black,  and  orange  hairs ;  laterally  are  nnmerouB  white 
BCalee  and  white  luurs  in  patches ;  venter  steel-blue.  Legs  metalUo  btne 
and  purple ;  nngaee  equal  and  simple. 

Wings  with  some  metaUio  blue  scales  to  the  veins,  aa  long  or  longer 
than  the  body. 
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CHAPTEB  Xn. 
TIm  JUtophcUiut  Bnb-fluuily. 

Thib  eub-family  ooneiete  of  but  two  genera,  Anophelet  and 
Cyeloleppteron ;  the  latter  of  whioh,  oontaining  bnt  one  species, 
Cy.  Qrahhamii,  Theob.,  has  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Bub-family  by  Mr.  Theobald,  on  aocouab  of  the  peculiar  oharacter 
of  its  wing  scales. 

The  characters  of  the  sub-family  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows ; — 

Soberly  tinted  Calicida,  having  their  palpi  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes ;  and  in  which  the  larve 
are  unprovided  with  a  respiratory  syphon,  the  spiracles  opening 
nearly  flush  with  the  general  surface  of  the  dorsum. 

The  two  genera  may  be  distinguished  as  below : — 

Sub-family  ANOPHEUN&. 

Veins  of  the  wingg  fumiahed  with  bokIsb  arranged  on  the  same  gensrtJ 
plan  as  in  Cwhie,  or  in  some  oases,  more  nearly  approaohing  to  that 
of  TtsniorhyTickv*. 

Genus  III.    ANOPHELES,  Meigen. 

Veins  of  the  winga  ornamented  with  spots  formed  by  large,  round, 
deeply  pigmented  aoaJes ;  the  lighter  portions  being  famished  with 
long,  cuired  soales,  of  lanceolate  outline,  and  devoid  of  pigment. 

Genus  IV.     CTGLOLEPPTEBON,  Theobald. 

In  by  far  the  majority  of  instances,  the  insects  of  this  sub- 
family have  spotted  wings,  and  in  even  the  few  that  are  not 
decorated  in  this  way,  some  tendency  to  exhibit  this  oharacter 
of  the  group  will  be  found  to  exist  on  close  examinatiOD.  As 
already  mentioned,  most  of  them  have  also  the  peculiarity  of 
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posing  themsalvea  with  the  head  pointing  at  the  surface  on 
which  they  are  resting,  and  the  abdomen  elevated. 

Speaking  generally,  the  gnats  of  this  group  are  oE  moderate 
size,  but  one  or  two  are  a  good  deal  above  the  average  dimeo- 
sioDB  of  the  family. 

FosBibly  a  third  genns  may  have  to  be  constituted  for  the 
reception  of  An.  ooellatus,  Theobald,  od  aocoant  of  the  dense 
tofts  of  peculiarly  formed  scales  which  fringe  the  posterior 
borders  of  the  segments  of  the  veuter. 

0«nuB  III.     ANOPHELES,  Meigen    (1818). 

Prom  an  etiological  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  this 
genus  has  been  in  no  way  impaired  by  the  researches  of  the  past 
year,  as  the  number  of  proved  oases  in  which  its  members  have 
been  convicted  of  serving  as  the  intermediate  host  of  the  parasite 
of  human  malaria  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  has  been  farther 
shown,  by  Capt.  James,  I.M.S.,  and  also  by  Grassi  and  No4,  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  tranamiaaion  of  filariaais. 

Id  the  first  edition  thirty  species  of  this  genus  were 
ennmerated.  Of  these  the  notorious  ^n.  claviger  (Fabr.),  re- 
appears as  An.  macuhpennii,  Meig. ;  a  name  previously  given  as 
a  synonym,  as  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  insect  referred  to  by 
Fabricius  existed  as  a  type  in  his  collection.  An.  atbitarsis, 
Arrib&l,,  tarns  out  to  be  but  a  synonym  of  the  much  less  appro- 
priately named  An.  argyrotarsis,  Desv. ;  An,  musivus,  Bkuee, 
one  of  An.  annuiipes,  Walker ;  and  An.  quadrimaculaltis.  Say,  is 
the  same  as  An.  maculipennis,  Meig.  Of  the  rest,  An.  "up.  b." 
mihi,  for  which  the  name  "nU/errimus"  waa  suggested;  An. 
annularis,  Wulp,  with  An.  vanus.  Walker ;  An.  pseudcypictua, 
Grassi,  and  probably  An.  pictus,  Loew,  are,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  nothing  more  than  synonyms  of  An.  Sinensis,  Wied. ;  as, 
though  Mr.  Theobald  accorda  them  the  dignity  of  ranking  as  sub- 
species, they  run  so  much  into  each  other  if  any  considerable 
series  of  specimens  be  examined,  that  the  characters  that  separate 
tbem  barely  exceed  the  limits  of  variation,  if  at  all.  As  Grassi's 
pseudopictus  was  treated  as  a  synonjTQ  of  Loew's  ptctus,  thia 
leaves  twenty-four  species,  whose  position  at  present  remains 
onahakeQ.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Theobald's  monograph  going  to 
the  press,  fourteen  new  species  had  been  received  in  the  Museum 
and  described  by  him,  and  I  have  found  three  more,  quite 
diatioct  from  these,  in  my  own  collection,  which  with  one  added 
description,  the  type  of  which  has  not  been  received,  and  three 
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additional  formB  received  while  passing  tbiongh  the  press,  brings 
the  total  number  of  species  enumerated  in  the  present  edition  up 
to  forty -six. 

Besides  these,  several  sub-species  and  varieties  are  described 
in  the  monograph,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  fairly  distinct, 
80  that  the  total  number  of  forms  described  in  the  present 
edition  exceeds  fifty. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  given  form  is  really  a  distinct 
species  or  a  mere  variety,  can  only  be  settled  by  careful  breeding 
out  experiments,  as  nothing  can  fairly  be  considered  a  variety 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  eggs  laid  by  a  female  produce 
some  of  the  typical,  and  others  of  the  variant  individuals,  and 
it  IB  needless  to  say  that  we  have  no  information  of  this  kind 
whereby  to  settle  the  position  of  the  various  types  of  Anophektes 
described  in  the  following  pages. 

On  this  account,  the  question  whether  some  of  those  enome- 
rated  are  or  are  not  distinct,  or  sub-species,  or  varieties,  is  really 
one  of  a  purely  academical  character,  to  which  a  far  too  great 
importance  is  sometimes  attached,  as  for  practical  purposes  it 
anfiices  if  workers  are  supplied  with  convenient  denominations 
whereby  they  can  indicate  the  particular  kind  of  insect  to  which 
their  observations  refer. 

In  the  following  pages  accordingly,  descriptions  of  all  the 
various  forms,  whether  ranked  as  species  or  varieties,  are  in- 
cluded, and  the  peculiarities  of  each  are,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  further  indicated  by  means  of  camera  lucida  drawings 
of  the  wings  and  other  characteristio  portions  of  the  insects. 
With  the  exception  of  figures  of  scales  and  tarsal  claws,  and 
other  obviously  much  more  highly  magnified  representations,  all 
these  figures  are  drawn  at  a  uniform  amplification  of  ten  times 
the  natural  size,  so  that  in  measuring,  centimetres  may  be  read 
as  millimetres ;  though  of  course  it  must  he  understood  that  as 
Mosquitoes  vary  greatly  in  size  in  the  same  species,  they  can 
only  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  actual  specimen  from  which  the 
particular  figure  was  drawn. 

This  gives  the  great  advantage  of  afi'ording  some  idea  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  various  species,  but  has  resulted  in  some  few 
of  the  smallest  species  being  shown  on  a  rather  inconveniently 
small  scale.  As,  however,  the  figures  were  originally  drawn  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  they  now  appear,  the  use  of  a  hand 
lens  will  be  found  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  Tbe  following  is 
the   amended   definition   of  the    genus  according    to   the  new 
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ANOPHELES,  Ueigen  (as  restricted  by  Theobald). 

"Characters  of  tbr  Oekcs.  — Head  witb  both  flat  and  narrow 
cnrved  soaleB,  but  maialj  covered  with  large  upright  forked  scales  {mde 
fig.  86) ;  palpi  loDg  in  both  sezea,  uenallj  about  the  length  of  the  pro- 
boscis, 4-joiiited  in  the  2 ,  S'jointed  in  tiie  J ,  but  oonstriotions  at  the 
base  apparently  make  the  2  6  or  l)-jointed  and  the  J  4  or  S-jointed  ; 
in  the  J  the  last  two  joiiitB  are  short,  thick,  and  often  oUve-shaped. 
Antenns  14-jointed,  filiform,  pilose  in  the  $ ,  plumose  in  the  g ,  and 
IS-jointed. 

"  Thora^c  sometimes  nude  on  the  dorsum,  usually  with  narrow  curved 
or  small  spindle-shaped  flat  scales.  Abdomen  generally  pOose,  but  some- 
times with  a  few  scales,  and  rarely  with  many  (id.  Pka/rocntia,  miM). 
Wings  covered  with  small  scales  of  normal  form  or  inflated,  with  the 
first  sub-marginal  oell  longer  and  narrower  than  the  second  posterior 
cell ;  both  the  second  and  third  long  veins  run  past  the  cross-veins  into 
the  basal  cells,  a  character  which  I  have  noticed  very  marked  in  all 
species  examined." — (Monog.  I,  p.  115.) 

Another  character,  the  importaoce  of  which  was  ortgiDally 
pointed  out  in'  the  first  edition,  and  which  the  examination  of 
the  large  accumulation  of  new  material  has  showD  to  be  of 
thoroughly  generic  value,  is  that  both  fork-cells  appear  to  be 
uniformly  smaller,  and  with  longer  stems  in  ths  male  than  in 
the  female.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fork-oell  is  usually 
distinctly  longer,  though  narrower,  than  the  posterior,  but  in  the 
male  the  anterior  is  seldom  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  is  in 
some  cases  of  dimensions  almost  recalling  those  of  the  wing  in 
Megarkina. 

The  arrangement  of  the  scales  of  the  wing-veins,  though 
essentially  of  the  Ctilex  type,  often  recalls  that  of  Ttsniorkynchua 
in  its  general  appearance,  being  much  denser  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  former  genus  ;  for  though  the  linear  scales  are  not 
broad  and  round  at  the  end,  as  in  the  later,  they  are  usually 
broader  than  in  Culex,  and  of  a  lanceolate  outline  (pi.  xi, 
figs.  5a,  b,  c,  d),  in  place  of  being  narrower  and  square-ended. 

The  genus  is  very  widely  distributed,  though  individual 
species  rarely  are  spread  over  as  wide  an  area  as  some  Culices, 
and  taken  generically,  they  do  not  extend  into  as  high  latitudes 
as  Gulex.  Apart  from  these  limitations,  I  believe  that  a  map  of 
the  world,  coloured  to  show  localities  in  which  they  are  found, 
would,  if  the  truth  were  known,  show  well  nigh  the  entire 
habitable  globe  of  that  tint,  and  that  the  many  gaps  in  the 
existing  map  of  the  monograph  really  show  that  we  know  little 
on  this  point  about  these  localities. 
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As  already  pointed  out,  malaria  ia  limited  not  entirely  by  the 
existence  or  otherwiBe  of  Anopheletea,  bat  also  absolutely  by 
conditions  of  climate  outside  which  the  parasite  is  unable  to 
live;  but  the  large  material  now  to  hand  shows  that  where 
climate  is  suitable,  Anopheletet  and  malaria  are  generally  found 
together.  On  this  point  Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  Monograph, 
writes : — 

"ProfesBor  Nuttall  telle  me  that  in  England  the  diatribution  of  A, 
macuUpcnnia  and  A.  bifurcatui  oompares  exactly  with  the  old  dis- 
tribution of  ague.  At  the  same  time  Anophelet  oocur  in  districtti 
where  no  ague  baa  existed. 

"In  those  oountries  where  malarial  [ever  is  rife  the  collectiooa  of 
Mosquitoes  received  by  the  Museum  have  always  contained  many 
Anopheles,  with  one  notable  exception,  namely  Viatoria.  For  inatanoe, 
they  occur  in  very  large  numbers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
Central  Africa,  in  large  numbera  in  tbe  Malay  Feninaula,  in  the  Weat 
Indies,  end  in  India.  On  tbe  other  band,  in  such  parts  as  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine,  even  along  the  swampy  borders  ot  the  laige  rivers, 
malsria  ie  not  very  prevalent.  Anophele*  here,  aa  far  as  observations 
go,  and  records  that  I  can  find,  are  far  from  common,  although  other 
Mosquitoes  are  a  great  scourge. 

"  It  does  not  of  course  follow  because  Anophelei  are  present  that 
malaria  is  present,  but  where  tbe  latter  occurs  Anopheles  have  in  all 
cases  but  one  been  shown  to  exist  in  numbers.  Amongat  tbe  small 
collection  of  Mosquitoes  sent  from  Victoria  no  Anopheles  are  included, 
but  a  series  of  Culex  tteniatu*  bears  a  label,  '  abundant  in  the 
malarious  districts  of  the  uplands  of  Victoria.'  Four  species  of 
AnopheUSt  however,  occur  in  Auatralia,  and  may  have  been  overlooked 
in  this  colony,  particularly  aa  the  collection  only  contfuns  three  apecies, 
which  number  woald  probably  be  greatly  increased  on  a  furtber  examina- 
tion of  tbe.district.  From  Maoritius,  where  malaria  is  rife,  the  coUect- 
tion  only  contained  a  few  poor  apecimena  of  Culex,  but  three  species 
of  Anopheles  occur  in  abundance,  one  species  particularly  along  the 
coast,  where  the  fever  is  most  prevalent." 

A  fjood  deal  has  been  written  as  to  whether  the  bite  of  these 
Mosquitoes  is  painless  or  otherwise,  and  as  to  whether  they 
"  sing  "  or  not,  the  opinions  expressed  being  most  contradictory. 

That  Anopheletea  "  sing  "  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  sound  made  by  Mosquitoes  of  all  sorts 
is  due  to  no  voluntary  effort  of  any  sort  on  tbe  part  ot  the  inseot, 
but  is  an  inevitable,  though  accidental,  necessity  of  the  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  flight,  their  wings  are 
kept  vibrating  at  a  certain  cumber  of  strokes  a  second,  and  hence 
mjist  produce  the  musical  note  corresponding  to  it.  Where,  as  in 
most  of  the  larger  insects,  this  rate  is  a  low  one,  we  hear  the 
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"  insects'  drowsy  hum  "  of  the  popular  lyricist,  while  the  rapidly 
vibrating  wiogs  of  the  smaller  fry  caonot  but  make  a  "  shrill 
pipe."  That  we  bear  more  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mosquitoea 
than  in  most  other  smaller  insects,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
afFeotion  they  entertain  for  us  leads  them  to  hover  close  to  our 
ears  preparatory  to  imprinting  the  tokens  of  their  regard  that  we 
have  such  Btrong  reasons  for  avoiding ;  reasons  which  render  us 
particularly  alert  to  the  sound. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bite  of  Anopheles 
is  neither  more  nor  less  irritating  than  that  of  other  Mosquitoes, 
and  that  the  difFerencas  of  opinioo  on  this  point  are  due  to  the 
varying  degree  of  immunity  which  all,  more  or  less,  acquire ;  and 
also  to  the  circumstance  that  any  specially  yirulent  etfects  are 
usually  due,  not  to  the  venom  of  the  Mosquito  itself,  but  to 
accidental  impurities  introduced  along  with  it. 

I  have  again  and  again  seen  middle-aged  Indians,  who  had 
long  lost  all  power  of  reacting  to  the  pure  sahvary  secretion 
of  Mosquitoes,  aotoally  apply  for  treatment  an  account  of  their 
faces  being  so  swollen  that  they  could  scarcely  open  their  eyes, 
and  the  fact  that  such  cases  are  specially  apt  to  occur  among 
patients  lying  in  a  surgical  ward  makes  it  probable  that  the 
unusual  effect  of  the  bites  ia  in  such  cases  due  to  the  Mosquitoes 
having  indulged  in  a  previous  feed  from  some  wound  secretion. 
Occasionally  the  swelling  in  such  cases  has  an  erysipelatoua 
character,  and  I  have  met  with  suppuration ;  but  as  a  rule,  it 
subsides  in  a  day  or  two. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  is  safe  to  generalise 
on  the  supposed  preference  of  Mosquitoes  for  the  blood  of  any 
particular  variety  of  the  human  race. 

That  they  should  be  able  to  follow  up  the  trail  of  an  adult 
"buck  nigger"  more  readily  than  that  of  the  well-groomed 
European  can  be  easily  understood,  without  assuming  that 
Mosquitoes  find  Kru-boy  tastes  nioer  than  Englishman ;  and  in 
India,  where  the  personal  habits  of  the  indigenous  population  are 
more  cleanly  than  those  of  the  West  African,  one  hears  nothing 
of  such  preference.  In  any  case,  however,  the  number  of 
Mosquitoes  of  any  given  species  may  vary  so  greatly  on  conse- 
cutive days  of  the  same  week,  owing  probably  to  differences  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  that  something  more  than  a  few 
desultory  olwervations  are  required  to  justify  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  on  the  point. 

The  identification  of  the  various  species  in  this  genus  is 
rendered  none  the  easier  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the   most 
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promineDt  specific  characters  vary  a  good  deal,  bo  that  it  is 
usually  possible  to  find  aberrant  specimeDS  of  any  one  species 
which  more  or  less  resemble  those  near  it ;  and  an  extension  of 
the  kind  of  argument  used  to  deprecate  the  so-called  "  multipli- 
cation of  species  "  might  easily  be  made  to  reduce  them  to 
absurdity  by  showing  that  in  this  way  the  whole  genus,  or  family, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  is  but  a  single  species ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
where  we  find  Mosquitoes  presenting  given  characters,  which  run 
fairly  true  through  a  long  series  of  individuals ;  it  is  certainly 
more  convenient  to  regard  them  as  distinct  than  to  confuse  our 
ideas  by  the  enumeration  of  the  endless  catalogue  of  possible 
variations  that  must  be  appended  to  specific  definitions  in  any 
attempt  to  cut  down  the  nominal  number  of  species. 

There  is  hardly  any  character  relied  upon  in  systematic  work 
that  does  not  vary  considerably  in  Mosquitoes,  and  the  value 
even  of  anatomical  characters  cannot  be  pushed  too  far,  as  the 
relative  positions  of  the  longitudinal  junctions  of  the  longitudinal 
veins,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  transverse  veins,  which  are 
often  recorded  at  great  length  in  many  descriptions,  often  vary 
so  much  that  they  would  better  be  left  unrecorded.  The  general 
relative  position  of  the  transverse  veins  with  respect  to  each 
other  indeed  does  not,  so  far  as  can  be  made  ont,  vary,  so  that 
we  shall  not  find  the  posterior,  e.g.,  sometimes  internal,  and  at 
others  external,  to  the  middle  transverse;  but  their  distance 
apart,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  two  specimens  of  Grassi's 
pseudopiotus,  5  ,  plate  viii,  figs,  lib,  lie,  varies  so  greatly  in  the 
same  species  that  it  is  quite  uselesB  to  record  such  points,  unless 
found  constant  in  a  long  series  of  specimens  ;  but  the  position  of 
the  cross-veins  with  respect  to  each  other,  though  not  their  pro- 
portional length  or  distance  apart,  is  of  considerable  value  in 
distinguishing  species,  and  is  given,  for  ready  reference,  in  tabular 
form  on  following  pages. 

In  this  table,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the 
mathematical  sign  for  parallel, "  ||,"  is  used  to  signify  "  opposite," 
or  "  in  one  line  with  "  ;  and  where  3  (the  middle  transverse 
vein)  is  placed  external  to  the  other  two  venules,  the  arrangement 
is  stated  as  "alternate";  where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
placed  like  the  steps  of  a  stairway,  2  (the  supernumerary) 
being  placed  outermost,  and  i  (the  posterior)  innermost,  it  ie 
given  as  "  seriatim." 

Coquillett,  I  understand,  doubts  if  even  the  form  of  the  tarsal 
claws  is  constant,  but  the  larvs  of  allied  species  are  ao  often 
found  associated  in  one  puddle  that  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
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■   AattAITQBKZNT  OP  T 


I  Anofhbus. 


Fenwle. 


Mala. 


An.  Bigotii,  Theob. 


,,  ouKulipc^ns.  Thsob. 

„  Mauritiarutt   it 

Onndpr^     et      da 

Charmoy 

„  fiiligi*uau»,  Oilea    . . 

„  Jamesii,  Theob. 

„  Theobaldi,  tp.  n. 

„  (Ubipet,  Theob. 

„  maoulaiut,  Theob.  . 

„  Pbarwtaii,  Theob.  . 

„  Luttii,  Theob. 

„  punciulatiix,  Douiti 

„  Sinenais,  Wied. 


2  II  8,  but  ADgolated,  4 

maoh  intenikl 
!  II S,  4  widely  intern^  |  Alternate,  4  intenutl. 

Widely  Mriatim        . .  \  Widely   terialim,    4 

Rather  closely  Mrtotin 

Widely  aeriatim        ..  |  Seriatim. 


„  Indientit,  Theob. 

„  barbirotlrU,  Wnlp  . 

„  eoilalU.  Loew 

„  cin«r«ut,  Theob. 

„  mperpietut,  Gnwsi . 

„  BoMit,  Giles 

„  teacophi/rut,  Donits 

„  eulieifaeiet,  tp.  n.    . 


„   funeitut,  OUm 
„    ListotU,  tp.  n. 


Widely  leriatim,  i  in-  ' 

AlterDate,  4  internal.. 
2  II  8,  1  iuteraal  j 

a  II  8,  bnt  angulated,  4  | 

much  inlemal 
Widely  seriatim,  4  in-  j 

CIoBflly  teriatim,  i  in- 
Alternate,  2  II  4  I 
2  II  8,  4  internal  | 
Seriatim  (rather  wide-  j 

ly,  4  iatemal) 
2  II  8,  4  internal         ..  I 

Seriatim,  4  internal ..  . 

Closely  teriatim,  4  in- 

Seriatim,  4  internal 

2  II  B,  4  internal 

2  II  8  14    (slightly   in- 

Seriatim,  bat  2  nearly 

n8 
Widely  uiiatim,  4 

2  II  3,  4  widely  internal 

Alternate,  4  widely  in- 

2  >  8  II  4,    or   oloeely 

teriatim 
Alternate,  2  neatly  n  1 
Alternate,  4  mnoh  in- 

Seriatim 

2  II  8,  4  internal 

Seriatim,  bat  2  nearly 
II  3,  4  mnoh  internal 
3 II 3,  4  intenial 

StriatiTn,  but  2  nearly 

yS 

StriaHm,  i  internal 
Closely 

nearly  i|  3 


Widely  teriatim,  4 
Seriatim,  4  internal. 
2  II  3,  4  internal. 


Seriatim.  4  internal. 

Widely    seriatim,     t    m. 

Seriatim,  i  internal. 
Closely  seriatim ,  4  internal . 


Seriatim,  i  internal. 
Serialim,    4    widely    in- 


Widely    teriatim,    4    1 
Widely   seriatim,     i    i 


Alternate,  3  slightly  ex- 

Altenmte,  4  internal. 
2  II  3,  4  internal 


2  e  3  II  4,   last  slightly  in- 
Bather  widely  seriatim. 

3  II   3,    but   angulats,   4 
slightly  internal. 

2 II  3,  4  internal. 


Alternate,  2  nearly  ||  3. 
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Litideaayii,  Giles    . . 
atralipec,  Slmse 
tnacuiipennia,  Meig. 
tligntaticut,  Skase... 

bifttrcatiu,  L, 

Walktri,  Th*ob.      . , 


Strialim,  i  intem&l 
2 II  8 )  1,  obliquely  io- 

Altoroate,  i  internal 
Altamate,  3  ||  4 
Altem&te,  4  intamkl. . 
Strialim,  i  macb  in- 

AltemfttSi 4  internal.. 

Closely  ftlteruato,  4  In. 

ternal 
Alternate,  t  distiuetly 

intotiial 


obseiTBtioas  on  which  he  bases  this  opiaion  are  explicable  on 
some  such  ground  as  that  suggested.  Still,  it  mast  be  confessed 
that  amongst  the  forms  described  in  the  following  pages,  espe- 
cially in  the  genus  Cutex,  several  instances  oocnr  in  which  a 
difference  in  the  formation  of  the  tarsal  claws  is  the  only 
character  distingaishing  certain  species,  and  the  close  resem- 
blance of  some  of  these  in  all  other  essential  points  make  it 
quite  possible  that  Coqaillett  may  after  all  be  right. 

For  the  purposes  of  identification,  the  points  selected  for 
3  the  succeeding  t&ble,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  presence  or  absence  of  spots  on  the  wings. 

(2)  Where  the  wing  is  spotted,  whether  the  continuity  of 
colouring  of  the  costa  is  interrupted  or  not.  Where  it 
it  is  stated  to  be  so  interrupted,  it  should  be  understood 
that  purely  apical  spots,  such  as  that  on  the  tip  of  An, 
lAndesayii,  mihi,  are  not  counted.  Further,  if  the 
lighter  coloured  portions  be  in  excess  the  costa  is 
described  as  light -coloured,  with  dark  interruptions,  and 
■nice  versd.  As  a  rule,  in  all  species  so  decorated,  the 
wing-field  is  spotted  as  well  as  the  costa. 

(3)  The  presence  or  absence  of  light  markings  on  the  tarsal 
joints,  and  especially  if  certain  joints  be  Ught-coloured 
throughout. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  one  well-marked  group 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hind  tarsi  are  all  white ;  a 
second,  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  tarsal  joints  hare 
distinct  apical  light  bands;  and  a  third,  in  which  the 
tarsi  are  entirely  dark  tinted.  At  the  same  time,  in 
endeaTOuTing  to  place  a  specimen  from  drawings  and 
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deecriptioDB,  it  Ib    well  not    to  place    too   implicit  a 

reliance  on  this  character,  ae  ne&rly  all  species  show 

a  tendency  to  apical  banding  of  the  tarsi,  and  there  are 

few  that  will  not  be  found  to  show  some  signs  of  it,  if 

a  long    series  be  examined.      Several  have   the  tarsi 

qnite  distinctly  so  in  one  sex,   and  not  in  the  other, 

BO  that,  if  a  specimen  agrees  well  with  a  given  type 

in  other  respects,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinct 

on  this  ground  alone. 

The  various  members  of  these  groups  are  distingnished  by 

the  nnmber  of  the  costal  markings,  the  presence  or  absence  of 

scales  on  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  the  relative  position  of  the 

transverse  veins,  the  markings  of  the  palpi,  and  other  similar 

characters. 


TabU  of  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Anopheles. 

[.  Species  having  the  wing  spotted. 
A.  Wings  with  spots  interrupting  the  continuity  of  coloration  of  the 
oosta,  in  addition  to,  or  without  an  apical  spot. 

a.  With  certain  joints  of  the  fore  ajid  hind  tarsi  entirely  light 

coloured. 

1.  An,  Bigoiii,  Theob.    Wings  with  2  large,  external,  and  a 

smaller  internal  white  spot.  Terminal  fore  tarsal  joints  all 
white.    Abdomen  black,  with  yellow  soalee. 

2.  An.  albimanus,  Wied  ?    Wings  with  yellow  spots.    Terminal 

joints  of  all  the  tarei  white  ?    Abdomen  with  large  triangular 

b.  With  certain  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  only,  all  white. 
*.  With  the  8  last  hind  tarsal  joints  all  white. 

3.  A.  argyrotania,  B.  Desvoidy.    Costa  with  four  more  or  less 

pale  spots ;  last  joint  of  fore  and  mid  tarsi  dark  olay- 
ooloured.  Transverse  veins  of  ^,  alternate,  8  external  to 
2  and  4. 

4.  A.  jiaXudi*,  Theob.     Costa  with  two  pale  spots;  fringe  with 

one  pale  spot  at  end  of  Sth  long  vein. 

5.  Ail.  Mavritianus,  de  Grandpr^  et  de   Charmoy.     Closely 

resembles  An.  paludit,  but  only  two  instead  of  three  of  the 
last  bind  tarsal  joints  are  aU  white,  and  the  internal  wing 
fringe  is  without  well  defined,  paler,  interruption 8. 

6.  An.  maculipalpia,   Theob.     Tarsi  otherwise  unhanded,  but, 

together  with  the  remtuning  leg  joints,  elaborately  macn- 
lated  with  patches  of  dark  and  pale  scales. 
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7.  A.  fuliginotut,  Oiles.    Costa  black  with  three  small  white 

spots  1  wings  vet;  dark  ;  fringe  at  apex  black.' 

8.  An.   Jametii,  Theob.      Costa  black,  with   5   obvious  white 

interruptions,  besides  emaller  dots ;  3rd  and  4th  mid  tarsi 
banded;  ant.  let  tarsal  banded  in  middle;  fringe  at  apex 
yellow, 

B.  With  the  last  2  hind  tarsal  joints  all  white. 

9.  An.   Theohaldi,   ip.  n.     Costa  black  with   6   obvious  small 

white  spats  and  an  apical  spot.    I>ong  veins  with  less  white 
on  them  than  in  An.  Jameaii. 
y.  With  8  last  hind  tarsal  joints  white  but  for  a  minute  black 
band  on  the  last. 

10.  An.  ablipet,  Theob.    Closely,  otherwise  resembles  An.  argy- 

rotartit,  Desv.,  but  has  cross  veins  of  the    S ,  2  II  8,  4 
internal. 
I.  With  the  terminal  joint  only  of  the  hind  tarsi  all  white. 

11.  An.  macalatus,  Theob.    With  8  small  white  spots  on  the 

black  costa,  aod  2  basal  dots.  Thorax,  black  with  indistinct 
lines  of  white  scales.  Femora  and  tibis  banded  and  spotted. 
Abdomen  with  lateral  tufts. 

12.  An.  Pharixnne,  Theob.    Wings  with  the  yellow  costa  inter- 

rupted by  8  black  spots,  the  middle  most  conspicuous- 
Thorax  pale,  with  median  dork  line  and  yellow  lateral 
scales.  Tibite  maculated.  Abdomen  yellow-scaled,  with 
lateral  dark  tufts. 
18.  An.  Pkarain»i$,  var.  albofinibriatut,  var.  n.  Wings  with 
the  costa  and  its  apex  straw-coloured,  with  4  distinct  black 
spots  in  addition  to  2  basal  dote,  and  the  entire  internal 
fringe  pale. 

c.  Last  hind  tarsal  joints  white  tipped,  but  dark  at  the  base. 

14.  An.  Lutsii,  Theob.    Wings  with  8  small  white  interruptions 

of  the  black  costa,  2  near  the  apex,  the  8rd  close  to  base. 
Thorax  black,  with  white-scaled  adornment.  First  fore 
tarsal  joint  with  basal,  apical,  and  middle  white  rings. 
Femora  and  tibie  unhanded. 

15.  An.  leiielatut,  Theob.    Wing  with  the  costa  black,  including 

the  apex,  but  the  absolute  base  white,  with  2  obvious  spots 
far  out,  and  5  white  dots  in  two  groups,  more  towards  the 
base.  Thorax  scaly,  adorned  mth  curious,  tesselated  mark- 
ings.    Femora  and  tibice  banded  and  mottled. 

d.  With  some  or  all  the  tnrsal  joints  apically  lighter  banded,  but 

with  the  last  joints  dark  at  the  apex. 

16.  An.  sinensis,  WJed.    With  2  small  ferruginous  spots  on  the 

dark  costa,  one  sub-apical,  the  other  a  little  in  front  of  the 

'  InoludSB  Mr.  Thoobold's  variety  Pallidua. 
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cross-veins.     Palpi  of   ? ,  with  apei,  and  2  small  rings, 

17.  An.  barbtTottrit,  Wnlp.  Mui^h  resembles  the  above,  but  is 
blacker,  and  the  palpi  are  all  black  in  both  sexes. 

16.  An.  cotfalit,  Loew.  Three  white  spots  on  the  dark  costa. 
Tarsal  bands  involve  both  sides  of  the  joints. 

19.  An.  cinereua,  Theob.     Wings  with  three  small  white  spots  on 

the  black  costa ;  fringe  brown  with  yeUow  patches.  Legs 
long  and  thin,  black;  bases  verj  pale. 

20.  An.  euperpiciui,  Qrassi.     Costal  spots  and  dark  internals  of 

nnifonn  length  ;  four  large  yellowish  spots.  Abdomen  with 
dark  brown  hind  borders  to  segments.    Abdomen  without 

21.  An.  Roitii,  Qiles.    Costa  with  4  large,  and  an  apical  yellowish 

spot,  the  large  one  T-shaped.  Abdomen  without  scales. 
Thorax  with  a  tnn-shaped  patch  of  whitish  bloom,  when 

22.  An,  leucnphijrui,  Donitz.    Costa  black,  with  an  apical  and 

4  small  costal  yellow  spots  in  addition  to  2  basal  dots. 
Tarsal  handing  not  purely  apical,  but  on  articulations. 
Thorax  chestnut  with  dark  median  line  and  large  renifom 
dark  lateral  spots. 
28,  An.  Kumasii,  Chalmers.  Wings  generally  light  coloured, 
with  4  black  spots  on  the  yellow  costa.  Thorax  slaty,  with 
sub-median  and  oblique  lateral  darker  lines.  Abdomen 
black,  the  segments  rather  darker  behind. 

24.  An.  annulipei.  Walker.     Wings  with  6  large  white  spots  on 

black  costa,  and  an  apical  spot.  Basal  portion  white  with 
2  black  dote;  veins  elaborately  beaded  with  black.  Legs 
elaborately  ringed  on  all  joints.  Cross  veins  alternate,  3 
external,  2  ||,  4  $  ;  or  alternate.  8  external,  4  inside,  2  ^ . 

25.  An.  MasUrai,  Sknse.     Closely  resembles  above,  but  all  dark 

portions  of  the  wing  larger.  Cross  veins  alternate,  but  8 
barely  outside,  2  and  4  widely  internal  S  ;  or  2  II  8,  4  much 
internal  $. 

26.  An.  tquaiaotut,  Theob.     Wing  with  costa  black  including  its 

apex,  interrupted  by  S  small  white  spots  and  2  basal  white 
dots.  Hind  borders  of  abdominal  segments  with  prominent 
lateral  tufts  of  scales. 

27.  An.   ocellatus,   Theob.      Casta   white,   including    apex   and 

base,  with  5  uneven-sized  black  spots  and  a  banal  black  dot. 
Long  veins  mostly  white  scaled,  with  a  tew  (about  14) 
small  black  dots.  Thorax  fawn-coloured  with  a  pair  of 
deep  brown  eye-like  spots  and  a  third  median  one,  in  front 
of  the  scuteUum. 

■  In  this  are  included  An,  pseudopUlua,  Orassi ;   An,  nigtmmtu,  Oilas; 
An.  annularit,  Wulp ;  and  An.  Indienaii,  Theob. 
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e.  With  certaia  of  the  taisat  joints  apicatly  banded  in  the  J,  bnt 
barely  perceptibly  bo  in  the  ? . 

28.  An.  gigat,  >p.  n.    Wing  with  2  white  spots  in  the  ?  ,  and  8 

in  the  S ,  ah  well  ae  an  apical  spot,  and  a  single  basal  dot ; 
the  fringe  all  light  in  the   g ,  black  at  apex  and  at  all  bat 
the  sixth  junction  in  the  $ .    Is  considerably  the  largest  of 
Indian  species. 
/,  Taiai  not  obviously  banded. 

29.  An.  culieifaciei,  »p.  n.     Wings  with  4  spots  on  the  costa,  as 

in  An.  tuperpictiu,  but  both  thorax  and  abdomen  scaly,  and 
the  latter  conspicuously  basally  banded,  when  fresh. 

80.  An.  pictus,  Loew.    With  2  prominent,  and  a  third  indistinct, 

yellow  spots  on  the  dark  costa. 

81.  An.  funeslas,  Giles.     Wings  with  the  black  costa  interrupted 

by  8  white  spots,  in  addition  to  a  large  apical  spot;  Ainge 
interrupted  at  all  but  the  6th  junction.  Last  $ ,  palp 
joint  all  white. 

82.  An.  IrUfoni,  sp.  n.     Wing  resembles  An.  funetlu»,  but  with 

ft  lai^  additional  spot  near  the  base,  and  the  S  ,  palps 
minutely  white-tipped  only.  , 

88.  Ati.  Indicua,  Theob.  Wings  with  the  apicolly  black  oosta 
interrupted  by  4  small  yeUow  spots,  and  a  basal  dot ;  fringe 
with  8  yellow  patches.  Otherwise  like  Grassi's  mperpictut. 
88A.^n.  tp.  aat.  var.  n,,  near  Indicut,  Having  large  black  costsJ 
spot  sub-divided  on  I.,  and  with  an  additional  pale  interrup- 
tion of  the  internal  wing  fringe. 

34.  An.  Rhodetitnaii,  Theob.  Wings  with  8  prominent  white 
spots  on  the  block  costa  and  a  yellow  apical  spot ;  other 
long  veins  and  fringe,  entirely  pole -brown -scaled. 

86.  An.  minimut,  Theob.  Wings  with  costa  black,  interrupted 
by  8  obvious  creamy  spoils,  and  a  fourth  on  the  apex ;  long 
veins,  dark  scaled,  saving  middle  of  III ;  fringe  interrupted 
at  all  longitudinal  junctions,  except  the  sixth.  Thorax 
slaty,  with  deep  brown  lateral  lines. 

86.  An,  punclipennii.  Say.     Costa   black,   with   a   single   large 

yellow  spot,  opposite  the  fork-stems,  in  addition  to  an 
apical  spot :  fringe  black,  except  opposite  ant,  5th  junct. 
VI.  pale  m  middle,  black  at  apex  and  base;  knees  and 
apices  of  tibie  yellow. 

87.  An.  pacudopunctipennia,    Theob.      Closely    resembles    the 

above,  but  the  internal  wing  fringe  is  spotted  at  each  longi- 
tudinal junction  and  VI.  has  basal  half  pale,  and  the  apical, 
dark  except  just  at  junction. 
B,  Wings  with  the  costa  uniformly  coloured,  but  with  an  apical  spot, 
/.  With  the  tarsi  not  obviously  banded. 

88.  An.  Lindesayii,  Giles.     Wings  with  a  large  yellowish  patch, 

involving  all  long  veins  to  III.  inclusive,  on  its  apex,  and  a 
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few  lif^ht  patches  □□  III,  IV,  V  and  VI ;  fringe  dark, 
eicapt  at  apex  and  at  post.  Sth  jnnct.  Hind  femora  with 
hroad  whitish  band. 

C.  Wings  with  the  oosta  nnifonnl;  dark,  but  with  wing-tield  spotted 

by  tufts  of  Eiccuinulated  scales,  combined  with  light  patches  on 
some  of  the  long  veins. 
/.  With  Che  tarsi  not  obviouslj  banded. 

89.  An.  atratipes,  Skuse.  WingE  with  6  dark  tufts  of  scales, 
and  white  interruptioDS  on  all  the  long  veins  after  post.  II ; 
fringe  with  one  yellow  interruption  behind  III. 

40.  An.  craciana,  Wied.     Wings  with  dusk;  spote  and  with  VI. 

white,  interrupted  by  8  black .  dots.  Palpi  marked  with 
white  at  bases  of  last  4  joints. 

D.  Winga  with  no  distinct  light  interruptions  of  any  Tein,  but  with 

tufts  of  long  scales,  farming  spots  on  the  wing-field. 
d.  With  the  tarsi  obviouoly  bonded. 

41.  An.  annaiimanas,  Wulp.     Wings  with  the  costa  uniforoily 

coloured  but  with  two  spots  on  the  wing-field  formed  by 
accumulations  of  scales-    Abdomen  grey-brown,  with  darker 
hinder  borders  to  the  segments. 
/.  With  the  tonii  not  obviously  handed. 

42.  An.  maculipennii,  Moig.     Wings  with  4  tufts  of  scales  at  root 

of  II.  on  trans,  veins,  and  at  forks  of  II.  and  IV.  Thorax 
with  broad  stripes  of  golden  hairs,  separated  by  darker 
bare  lines. 

E.  Wings  unspotted. 

a.  With  the  last  tarsal  joints  white. 

48.  An.  annupiyalpia,  Arribdl.    Costa  and  its  cell  densely  blaok 

scaled,  the  remaining  veins  brindled  black  and  gold.    Tarsi 

and  palpi  white-ringed. 
/.  With  the  tarsi  not  obviously  banded. 

44.  An.  atigmaticut,  £jkuse.     Wings  dark,  with  the  wing  mem- 

brane yellowish,  and  an  ill-delined  patch  of  darker  scales  on 
the  stigmatic  region. 

45.  An.  bi/urcalus  (L.).    Has  a  creamy  central  patch  on  the 

head  and  a  lighter  ring  on  the  base  of  1st  tarsal  joint. 

46.  An.  ferruginoaua,  Wied.  ?     Ferruginous,  with  fuscous  abdo- 

men. Thorax  with  indistinct  liuenr  markings.  Bases  of 
palp  joints  with  some  white. 

47.  An,   Waikeri,  Theob.      Like   An.  bi/urcalus,   but   with   no 

central  creamy  scales  to  the  head. 

48.  An.  nigripca,  btieger.     Head  with  some  white  scales  on  the 

nape,  but  with  no  trace  of  a  band  on  the  1st  tarsal  joints. 
Also  snmller  and  more  densely  scaled  than  An.  bifurcatua. 
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1.  ANOPHELES  BIOOTII,  Theob.     (Monog.  I,  p.  185). 

Plate  viii,  tig.  d,  Wing  of  Female  (dia^nunmatic). 
2 ' — Wings  with  the  costa  black,  including  the  apex  and  base, 
interrupted  by  two  obvious  vbita  spots,  one  near  apex,  the  other||, 
the  fork-stems  with  a  third  small  dot  a  little  further  to.  The  sub- 
apical  spot  extends  right  across  the  wing,  involving  both  branches 
of  IV,  and  there  are  lighter  interruptions  to  the  fringe  at  all  the 
long  junctions.  Fore  legs  with  the  upper  three  tarsal  joints 
apically  white  ringed,  the  fourth  all  hlack,  and  the  fifth  all  white; 
hind,  with  the  last  three  tarsals  and  the  apices  of  tbe  other  two, 
■white.  Thorax  dark  brown  with  four  longitudinal  lines  of  rather 
^at  white  scales,  the  two  median  ones  rather  close  together. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species,  as  tbe  single  type  specimen  is  in  a  private 
collection.  Tbe  decoration  of  the  thorax  easily  distinguishes  it  from  all 
the  other  species  with  white  hind  feet.  Head  brown  with  white  curved 
scaleB,  and  flat  ones  at  the  eidee ;  antenna  brown,  with  second  joint 
nearly  as  long  as  the  next  two,  together ;  palpi  brown,  with  apex  and 
four  apical  bands  to  joints  white.  Abdomen  steely -black,  rather 
densely  clothed  with  fiat  yellow  scales  on  terga,  and  with  white  on  the 
venter.    Length. — 6  mm. 

ffaWiai.— Chdi. 

Obiervationa. — {There  is  a  single  specimen  in  Bigot's  collection, 
labelled  by  him  aa  "  punclipennia  " ;  as,  however,  the  name  is  already 
used  by  Say  for  a  quite  different  species,  it  cannot  stand.) 

2.  ANOPHELES  ALBIMANUS  (Wied.)     ("  A.  Z.  I.,"  p.  13). 

No  specimeoa  exactly  referable  to  the  description  of  this 
species  have  reached  tbe  British  Museum,  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  name  and  general  context  of  tbe  description,  that  the  fore 
tarsi,  and  probably  those  of  all  the  legs,  had  white  end-joints. 
The  species  most  nearly  resembling  it  is  An.  BigoUi,  and  there 
seem  no  very  strong  reasons  why  that  species  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  synonym  of  Wiedemann's.  The  specimens  from 
Jamaica,  referred  to  this  species  in  the  first  edition,  were  cer- 
tainly wrongly  identified,  as  in  the  light  of  tbe  abundant  material 
now  available,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbey  are  examples 
of  An.  argyrotuTsis,  Desvoidy.  The  following  is  the  original 
description : — 

Fuscous,  the  abdomen  with  large,  triangolar,  grey  spots ;  the  wings 
with  dusky  spots ;  the  apices  of  the  tarsi  snow-white.  Length,  2f  lines 
(German),  S . 

Apices  of  the  joints  of  the  palpi  snow-white.  Each  segment  of  the 
abdomen  with  a  grey,  triangular  spot,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed 
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forwards.  Costa  of  the  wingE  dnsk;  brown  with  jellowiah  intersections 
which  lie  lengthwise.  There  are  spots  also  oq  the  inner  edge  and  middle 
part  of  the  wings,  bat  they  are  much  smaller. 

Habitat. — St,  Domingo,  Hayti,  tuid  noted  as  found  in  the  Inland  of 
Porto  Bico  by  V.  von  ECder,  in  "  Eiitouiolog.  Zeitung,  Stetiu,"  1885, 
p.  889. 


3.  ANOPHELES  ABGYR0TAR8I8,  B.  Desvoidy. 

(Essai,  p.  411.)    An.  albilariia,  Arribil.     ("  L.  A.,"  p.  36.) 

Wing  with  the  coata  block,  interrapted  by  two  small  white 
BpotB,  and  a  couple  of  basal  white  dots,  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  a  targe  yellowish  apical  spot,  iavolviog  all  veins  back  to 
IV,  iDclusive.  The  remaining  long  veins  are  mainly  white,  and 
the  fringe  is  interrupted  at  all  the  longitudinal  junctions.  Last 
three  hind  tarsals,  and  apices  of  the  two  other  joints  white  ;  fore 
l^a  with  the  throe  upper  tarsals  apioally  white-handed,  the  last 
two  all  dark  ;  mid  with  all  joints  so  banded,  but  very  indistinctly 
BO,  especially  on  the  last  two.  Thorax  and  abdomen  black, 
thickly  clothed  with  pale  ferruginons  scales. 

The  name  of  this  species  is  somewhat  a  misnomer,  as  in  most  speci- 
mens the  pale  tips  of  the  hind  tarsi  are  of  the  snowiest  white  in  all 
ordinary  Ughts.  The  male  palpi  are  dark  grey,  with  a  white  patch  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  joint  and  a  band  at  its  junction  with  the  third,  aa 
well  as  some  rather  ill-defined  markings  on  the  club ;  those  of  the  !  are 
black,  shaggy  at  the  base,  with  all  the  terminal  joint  and  minute  bands 
on  the  next  two  articulations  pure  white.  Only  the  apical  white  spot 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  costal  interruptions  are  of  any  size,  and  these 
and  the  next  internal  alone  affect  the  contiguous  long  veins.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  long  veins  are  pale  scaled,  but  there  are  numerous 
short  lengths  of  black  on  most  of  them.  The  anterior  wing  fringe  has 
large  interruptions  opposite  each  lon^tudinal  junction.  Length.— 4  to 
6  mm. 

Habitat. — St.  Lucia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jamaica,  British  Oniana, 
Antigua,  Grenada. 

4.  AMOPHELEB  PALUDIS,  Theob. 

(Monog.  I,  p.  128 1  BeportH  to  ilolarial  Com.  of  B.  S.  E.,  p.  7S  [1901].} 
Plate  viii,  fig.  8a,  Wing  of  S  .  and  8b.  that  of  S . 

Wings  with  the  costa  black,  with  two  minute  white  interrup- 
tions, one  sub-apical,  the  other  j|  base  of  forks.;  a  third  spot  on 
the  auxiliary  long  vein,  {|  forking  of  V,  does  not  involve  the  costa; 
the  rest  of  wing  is  mainly  dark,  and  there  is  but  one  fringe  spot. 
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placed  at  the  posterior  V  jiinctioD.  Lctst  three  bind  tarsals  and 
apical  half  of  second,  with  a  broad  ring  on  that  of  first,  all  pnre 
white ;  in  the  fore  and  oiiddle  legs  the  upper  three  tarsals  are 
apio&Uy  white  and  the  last  two  dark  tbroughont.  Tboras  dark 
brown,  with  a  grey  bloom  on  the  metanotum  and  sparse  whitish 
scales  arranged  in  irregular  lines.  Abdomen  sooty,  nnde,  with 
golden- brown  hairs. 

This  is  a  very  darkly-tinted  speoies  which  can  hardly  be  miataken  for 
the  preceding.  The  2  baa  the  last  three  articnlatioDB  of  the  palftt 
minutely  white -ringed,  and  the  hairs  at  eibreme  tip  also  pale.  Those 
of  the  $  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  banded,  but  like  his  legs,  and  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  ^  ,  are  elaborately  speckled  with  white. 

The  two  upper  fore  tarsal  points  are  minutely  apically  banded,  but 
the  mid  pair  have  none,  and  the  first  hind  tareal  is  also  unhanded. 
Length. — 5  to  5" 5  mm. 

Habitat. — Katmiga,  Sierra  Leone,  Central  Africa. 

Obiervabumt. — "With  the  hind  lege  destroyed  this  species  looks  like 
A.  8in«7i»it,  but  the  white  hind  tarsi  readily  distinguish  it.  From  A. 
argyrotania  it  can  at  once  be  told  by  the  wings,  which  have  the  fringe 
with  only  one  pale  spot  at  tbe  end  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  fifth  long 
vein,  whereas  in  A,  argyrotarait  there  ore  several  pale  areas,  and  there 
are  never  more  than  two  costal  spots  in  this  species."  (Monog.  I,  p. 
129.) 

This  species  has  been  shown  by  Christophers  to  be  capable  of 
harbouring  the  sexual  sta^o  of  tbe  parasite  of  human  malaria. 

5.  ANOPHELES  MAURITIANDS,  de  Grandprd  et  de  Gharmoy. 

"  Les  Moustiques,"  Port  Louis.     PlantorB'  Qazette  Press,  1900. 

=  An.  PtdttdiU  sub-speoies  stmtlu,  Theob.  (Monog,  I,  p.  129.) 

Phtte  viii,  fig.  4.    Wing  of  1 . 

Wings  almost  exactly  as  in  An.  paludis,  but  with  the  fringe 
entirely  dark,  or  with  a  lighter  patch  opposite  tbe  second 
posterior  cell.  Only  two  instead  of  three  of  the  tarsal  hind 
joints  are  wholly  white,  and  the  white-scaled  decoration  of 
tbe  thorax  is  maob  better  defined,  recalling  that  of  An.  Lutzii. 

This  form  closely  resembles  the  above,  and  Mr.  Theobald 
describes  it  as  a  sub-species  of  that  form,  under  the  name  of 
An.  similis,  sub.  sp.  n.  Although  dated  1900,  MM.  de  Grandpr^ 
et  d'Gharmoy's  publication  did  not  reach  ua  until  the  sheets  of 
Mr.  Theobald's  monograph  had  passed  "  paged  proof,"  so  that 
his  acknowledgment  therein  of  the  priority  of  the  above  name 
was  impraoticable.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
status  of  a  species,  as  compared  with  sub-species  and  varieties, 
tbe  differences,  however,  appear  as  well  defined,  as  those  between 
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many  acknowledged,  distinct  members  of  this  closely  allied  series ; 
and  hence  it  appears  on  the  whole  preferable  to  let  it  stand  as 
distinct  under  the  above  name. 

Head  black,  with  a  very  meagre  whitish  hrontel  tuft ;  palpi  of  S 
brown,  with  three  whitish  patches  along  the  inner  border  of  its  difb,  and 
a  few  white  scales  near  the  baae  ;  those  of  $  black  with  wbitieh  tip,  and 
very  faint  white  bands  on  the  last  three  articulations.  Coxie  marbled 
with  dark  patches  surrounded  by  grey  lines.  The  wing  has  tbe  excep- 
tional peculiarity  of  having  the  minute  shortest  rank  of  marginal  scales 
white.    Abdomen  black,  nude,  with  brownish  hairs.       Length.— Oyet 


6.  ANOPHELES  HACULIPALPIS,  ep.  n 


FiQ.  41.— Wiug  of  An.  tnaculipalpis  S  (diagrammatic). 

Wings  with  the  costa  black,  interrupted  by  four  minute, 
almost  snowy  spots,  in  addition  to  a  couple  of  basal  dots :  of 
the  four  outer  spots,  one  is  sab-apical ;  one  just  outside  the  base 
of  the  anterior  fork  cell ;  the  third  and  largest,  just  inside  the 
cross  veins  and  the  fourth  well  inside  the  origin  of  II ;  there  is 
an  additional  white  spot  on  I,  interrupting  the  long  black  area 
between  the  two  last  mentioned  spots,  and  most  of  the  long  veins 
show  one  or  more  white  spots,  but  the  internal  fringe  is  uni- 
formly dark.  Last  three  hind  tarsal  joints  and  apex  of  the  next 
yellowiBh-white,  but  the  tarsi  otherwise  quite  unhanded  ;  though, 
together  with  all  the  other  leg  joints,  elaborately  spotted  with 
patches  of  dark  and  light  scales  throughout  their  entire  length. 

Ground  colour  of  thorax  sooty,  marked  by  broad  and  distinct 
median  and  lateral  stripes  of  white  tomentum,  the  former  bi- 
furcating behind,  besides  which  there  were  obviously  numerous 
white  scales  when  fresh.  Abdomen  black  and  hirsute  through- 
out, but  devoid  of  scales. 
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S  ■ — Head  block,  with  a  rather  scant}'  bifid  snow;  froDlal  toft  aoid 
aiwwf  scales  on  the  nape,  rroboscis  and  antenns  fuscous.  Palpi 
black,  considerably  longer  than  the  proboscis,  unhanded  but  elaborately 
maculated  with  snowy  patches  throushout  their  entire  length.  Pleurie 
black  with  silvery  markingB.  Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  dark  knobs. 
Venter  sooty.    Length. — About  5  mm. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

?.  ANOPHELES  FULIQINOSUB,  Giles  (First  Edition,  p.  160). 

=  ^n.  leacopua,  Donitz  ;  Insect.  Borse,  S-IS  Janaar;,  1901.  p.  37. 

Plate  viii,  fig.  7a,  "Wing  ?  ;  7b,  Palpi   ? ;  7c,  Palpi  J  ;  7d,  Scale  from 

lobe  of  scutellum. 

WiDg  spotted ;  costa  black,  except  at  apex  and  base,  and  in- 
terrupted by  three  fairly  large  yellowiah  spots,  ioTolving  the  aux. 
and  I.  There  are  also  two  small  black  dots  on  the  white  basal 
portion  of  the  costa  only,  and  numerous  black  dots  on  the  long 
veins.  Last  three  hind  tarsal  joints  and  apex  of  second  wholly 
white ;  first,  second  and  third  tarsal  joints  of  fore  and  mid 
legs  apically  tawny  banded.  Thorax  black,  with  whitish  yellow 
scales.  Abdomen  black,  with  some  (mostly  basal)  white  scales, 
and  numerous  golden  hairs  on  the  segments. 

Head  black,  with  a  distinct  bifid  white  tuft;  palpi  of  9  black  with 
white  toft,  and  two  narrow  but  distinct  white  bands  on  the  articulations 
next  to  it ;  the  oox»  have  numerous  silvery  tufts ;  the  lai^e  black 
costal  spot  next  hut  one  to  base  extends  to  the  corresponding  portion 
of  I,  but  is  divided  into  three  by  two  minute  white  interruptions.  The 
wing  behind  I,  is  mainly  pale  ferruginous,  but  there  are  numerous 
black  portions  on  the  long  veins,  and  the  internal  fringe  shows  distinct 
tawny  interruptions  opposite  each  longitudinal  junction.  Scutellum  deep 
8laty*black,  with  creamy-white  scales,  which  form  two  lateral  tufts, 
small  black  bristles  on  the  mid  lobe,  long  ones  at  the  sides;  pleurte 
deep  slaty-brown  ;  metanotam  deep  brown  to  black. 

This  is  Boss's  "  small  dapple  wing."     Length. — 3*S  to  4'2  mm. 

Habitat. — Chingelput,  Madras  (common),  Quilon,  Punjab,  Cal- 
cutta, Behar,  Bengal. 

Time  of  capture. — Madras  in  March,  Punjab  in  June. 

7a.  ANOPHELES  PALLIDUS,  Tbeob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  143.) 
A  pale  form  of  the  above  species,  the  wing  of  which  is  figured 
on  plate  viii,  fig.  8a,  is  described  as  a  variety,  Anopheles  pallidtia, 
in  Mr.  Theobald's  monograph.  It  is  further  distingaiBhed  from 
the  darker  form  by  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  Bbort  inner  rank 
of  fringing  wing  scales  concave  at  the  end  instead  of  rounded, 
vide  plate  viii,  fig,  7e  and  8b. 
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e.  ANOPHELES  JAHE8II,  Tbeob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  134). 
Plate  viii,  fig.  6a,  Wing  ? ;  6b,  VenaUon  of  3  Wing ;  6c,  Hind  Tarsus. 

Wing  witb  costa  jetty  black,  interrupted  by  five  wbite  spots, 
the  three  outer  and  larger  of  which  involve  also  the  aux.  and  I, 
while  the  remaining  two  are  mere  dots  near  baee  of  costa. 
Under  the  long  black  costal  area  there  are  two  white  dots  on  II. 
Bemaining  veins  mostly  white,  but  beautifully  beaded  witb  black 
interruptions;  fringe  black  with  email  white  interruptions  at 
each  lougitudinal  junction. 

The  two  last  bind  tarsal  joints  witb  the  apex  of  the  third  pure 
white ;  the  remaining  joints  and  those  of  the  other  legs  are 
apioally  white  banded ;  and  together  with  the  tibiee  and  femora, 
are  elaborately  adorned  witb  brilliant  white  dots  on  a  jetty 
ground,  among  which  three  on  the  hind  first  tarsals  form  com- 
plete rings. 

S . — Head  black  witb  white  nuchal  urowu  and  frontal  tuft ;  proboscis 
black,  exactly  the  same  length  as  the  palpi,  the  apical  halves  of  the 
two  last  joi[its  of  which  are  pure  white,  and  the  reiuainiiig  joints 
epotted  in  the  saiue  fashion  ns  tlie  legs  ;  antennte  black,  two-thirds 
the  length  of  proboscis  ;  with  white  verticils,  and  at  the  base,  white 
scaled.  Thorax  block,  a  sharply  lijuited  dorsal  area  covered  with  a  wbite 
bloom,  ornamented  ivith  a  median  and  oblique  lateral,  nude  black  lines, 
the  borders  of  which  are  fringed  with  large  white  scales.  Halteres  with 
white  Bteiu  and  black  knots.  Abdomen  sooty  with  dark  brown  hairs ; 
S  but  little  paler.  The  palpi  are  slightly  longer  than  the  proboscis, 
black,  witli  a.  large  white  spot  on  the  inner  aide  of  base  of  the  last  joint, 
and  dotted  white  throughout.  Claws  of  S  claspera  very  long.  A  small 
but  beautifully  ornamented  insect.     Length.  — S  to  tt'5  mm. 

Habilal. — Eeceived  from  Uugronwalla,  Shahjahanpur,  Punjab,  in 
October ;  EUiehpur,  in  Berars,  in  February ;  and  also  recorded  by  Theo- 
bald from  (juilon,  Travancore.  Its  most  dixtinctiye  character  is  the 
peculiar  banding  of  the  hind  first  tarsal  joiJits. 

9.  ANOPHELES  THEOBALDI,  sp.  n. 

Plate  xi,  fig.  4,  Wing  of  ? . 

$ . — Wing  jetty  black,  with  the  costa  interrupted  by  five 
obvious  white  spots,  the  basal  dots  being  almost  aa  large  as  the 
spots  further  out.  In  addition,  there  is  an  apical  spot,  and  the 
other  long  veins,  though  mainly  black,  are  elaborately  marked 
witb  wbite  lengths,  and  the  fringe  is  interrupted  at  the  junctions 
of  all  the  long  veins  and  their  branches.  The  last  iwo  hind 
tarsal  joints,  witb  the  apices  of  the  other  three,  are  pure  white ; 
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the  first  three  joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  tarsi  are  apically  white- 
banded.  The  thorns  and  acutellum  are  sooty  grounded,  with 
broad  lines  of  white  scales,  two  lateral  and  two  sub-median. 
Abdomen  sooty,  nude,  with  brownish  hairs. 

Tbiu  species  was  sent  me  first  by  Lieut.  Glen.  Liston,  I.M.S.,  from 
Elliohpnr,  in  the  Ber&rs,  with  a  note  pointing  out  its  distinctness  from 
HJiy  species  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  and  though  on  first  sorting  my 
collection,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  dark  variety  of  An.  Jameiii, 
its  distinctness  was  at  once  detected  by  Mr.  Theobald,  wben  we  came  to 
compare  my  collection  with  the  types  of  that  species  in  the  museum.  It 
differs  from  it  in  possessing  tbe  additional  apical  white  wing-spot, 
although  the  wing  is  generally  darker,  II.  being  entirely  black  ;  and  in 
but  two,  instead  of  three  of  the  last  hind  tarsals,  being  all  white. 

The  head  is  black,  with  a  biiid  white  frontal  tuft,  the  nuchal  crown 
white,  and  the  nape  black  scaled  ;  antenne  black  with  whitish  vertioils ; 
proboscis  sooty ;  palpi  intensely  block,  with  the  whole  terminal  joint  and 
minute  apical  rings  on  the  next  three  )oints  snowy  white.  Ualteres  with 
white  stems  and  black  knobs.  Legs  brindled  with  white  scales  through- 
out, the  white  preponderating  on  tbe  lower  surfaces,  with  white  knee-spots 
and  a  large  sub-apical  white  patch  on  the  femora;  the  tibite  and  first 
tarsal  joints  elaborately  white  ringed,  especially  on  the  mid  legs. 
Length. — About  8  mm. 

Habitat. — Ellichpur,  in  the  Indian  Berars,  and  also  taken  in  luy 
house  at  Shahjahanpur,  N.W.F.,  on  October  19th,  1900. 


10.  ANOPHELES  ALBIPE8,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  125). 

An.  CubensU,  Agramonte  (el  progFesso  Medico.  X,  p.  460, December,  1900.) 

Plate  viii,  fig.  2a,  Wing  of   2  ;  2b,  Head  of   J  ;    2c,  Wing   of  J  ;   2d, 

Head  of  ^  ;  2e,  Rind  tarsus ;  2f,  Tarsal  claws  of  d'  ■ 

Wings  with  tbe  costa  black,  spotted  with  five  smaller  ferru- 
ginous spots,  one  over  middle  of  fork-cells,  the  second  just  in 
front  oE  mid  cross-yeing,  and  three  smaller  nearer  tbe  base, 
which  may  not  quite  involve  all  the  costa ;  other  markings  on 
long  veins,  and  tbe  fringe  yellow  at  the  lip  and  spotted  at  all  but 
the  sixth  longitudinal  junctions.  Last  three  hind  tarsal  joints, 
and  nearly  half  tbe  second  pure  white,  sane  for  a  black  band  at 
the  base  of  the  terminal  joint ;  mid  tarsi  with  little  indication  of 
banding ;  anterior  with  three  or  four  apical  yellow  bands. 

Mr.  Theobald  originally  descrllied  this  as  a  distinct  species,  with 
which  view  I  am  disposed  to  concur,  as  in  the  males  the  cross-veins  are 
placed  2  II  8,  4  internal,  instead  of  alternate,  as  in  An.  argyroiaraia, 
of  which  he  now  regards  it  as  a  variety. 

J,— Head  with  white  frontal  tuft;  palpi  rather  shorter  than  tbe 
proboscis,  black,  hirsute   at  base,  with  all   the   end  joint   and  apex  of 
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third  white  ;  antenns  with  white  verticils.  Thorax  black  grounded. 
ornamented  with  a  median  and  a  pair  of  lateral  lines  bordered  with 
white  scales  ;  balteres  brownish.  Lef;'<  deep  brown  with  ferruginous 
knees  and  dots  on  the  side  of  tore  and  inid  femora.  Abdomen  nearly 
black,  with  triangidar  patchee  of  femiginons  ecates  on  the  hind  part 
of  the  eegmentfi.  J. — The  palpi  slightly  shorter  than  the  proboscis 
clothed  with  mixed  brown  and  yellow  scales,  with  a  yellowish  band  on 
apex  of  second,  and  often  on  the  two  next  joints,  with  large  golden 
tnfts  to  the  club. 

This  species  varies,  especially  as  to  palp-banding  and  fringe  spots. 
It  differs  from  An.  argyrotargU  in  the  baNal  back  band  on  the  last 
hind  tarsal  joint,  in  the  white  spot  near  tiie  tip  of  the  wing  being  separ- 
ated from  the  apex  by  a  distinct  black  area,  instead  of  being  purely 
apical,  in  having  but  one  instead  of  two  rings  on  the  continuity  of  the 
g-  palpi,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  erOBs- veins  in  the  ? ,  and  in  being 
altogether  a  darker  speoiee. 

The  lorvie  are  found  in  streams  and  pools  feeding  on  fibrous  green 
algte,  and  vary  from  grey-brown  to  greenish,  with  white  patches  (T.  M.). 
The  adults  are  rarely  found  in  Europesn  houses  (Freeland).  Length. — 
Of  $  8-6  to  4-6  mm. ;  of  ?  4  to  4-6  mm. 

Eahitat. — Jamaica  (Dec.  to  February),  Brit.  Guiana,  Kio  Janeiro, 
Antigua  (March). 


11.  ANOPHELES  HACDLATUB,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  171). 
Plate  ii,  fig.  2a,  Wing  of  ^  ;  2a,  Head ;  2o,  Palpi  of  3 . 

Wing  with  the  costa  black,  but  creamy -yellow  just  at  the 
apex,  with  two  Isirge  outer,  two  Binall  middle  spots,  and  two 
large  basal  dots,  six  in  all,  of  the  eame  tint ;  on  II,  beneath  the 
large  black  middle  area,  are  two  small  white  interruptions  ;  the 
rest  of  the  wing  is  generally  pale,  but  there  are  prominent  black 
lengths  on  all  the  long  veins,  and  the  fringe  is  patched  with 
yellow  at  each  of  the  long  junctions.  Last  bind  tarsal  joint  all 
white,  and  its  other  joints  banded  on  the  articulations,  as  are 
those  also  of  the  upper  tarsals  of  the  fore  and  middle  legs. 
Thorax  dark  grey,  with  brown  lines,  and  a  dark  patch  on 
either  side,  clothed  with  scattered  falciform  white  scales, 
some  long  ones  of  which  project  from  the  anterior  border. 
Abdomen  black,  with  golden  hairs,  very  dense  towards  the 
apex. 

Head  black,  with  black  fork-scales  except  on  a.  triangular  patch  in 
front,  where  they  are  white,  especially  large  in  the  ff ;  basal  joints  of  the 
■utennie  with  Kome  white  scales ;  palpi  black,  with  the  last  joint  and 
rings  on  the  articulations  white  in  the  !,  less  marked  in  the  J,  in 
whioh  one  side  of  the  club  only  ia  white.     I^ega  with  pale  yellow  spots 
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and  rings  on  the  femora,  tibiie.  tuid  first  taraals.  Anterior  tarstJ  claw 
Bingle,  with  two  accessory  teeth.  Genitalia  of  S  clothed  with  blaclc. 
spade-shaped  soiUes.     Length. — 3'5  to  4  mm. 

ff<tM(a(,— Hong-Kong  jSeiiteinber  and  October). 


12.  ANOPHELES  PH&BCENSIS,  Theob.  (MoDOg.  I,  p.  169). 
Plate  is,  fig.  la,  Wing  of  ?  ;   lb,  Wing  of  J  ;   Ic,  Abdomen. 

Wings  with  the  costa  black,  interrupted  \q  both  senes  by  a 
large  white  Bpot  CDmmeDcing  just  in  front  of  the  transversa  veina  ; 
between  this  and  a  small  apical  spot  there  is  in  the  S  a  fair- 
sized  white  spot,  and  in  the  £  indications  of  one  ;  in  both  sexes 
there  is  a  third  white  spot  midway  between  the  middle  spot 
and  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  basal  white 
dots,  but  these  are  much  better  marked  In  the  female.  Almost 
all  the  wing  held  is  yellowish,  but  with  scattered  black  beads  on 
all  the  long  veins;  internal  fringe  dark,  with  pale  interruptions 
at  the  apex  and  at  all  the  longitudinal  junctions.  Last  bind 
tarsal  joint  and  apex  of  next  all  white;  remaining  tarsal  joints 
broadly,  apically  white-banded,  except  fourth  and  fifth,  in  fore 
legs.  Femora  and  tibiie  maculated.  Thorax  grey,  with  a  pair 
of  prominent  black,  eye-like  spots.  Abdomen  black,  with  greenish- 
yellow  scales  produced  into  apical  lateral  tufts  in  each  segment. 

Head  brown,  ivith  mainly  white  fock-Bpoles.  Palpi  S  rather  longer 
than  proboscis,  greenish -brown,  with  indixtinct  markinge  produced  by  the 
darker  bases  of  the  joints;  those  of  $  fawn-coloured  with  tips  and  apical 
white  bands  of  the  joints  white.  Antenn*  closely  covered  with  white 
scales  up  to  tlic  last  two  joints.  The  decoration  of  the  thorax  is  very 
choractCTistie,  its  ground  colour  being  really  dark  grey,  with  two  in- 
tensely black  sjiots,  looking  Uke  a  pair  of  ej'es.  Over  this  groundiiig 
is  arranged  a  tonicntuin  of  greenish -brown  scales,  arranged  so  as  to  leave 
a  pair  of  nude  ant.  sub-median  and  of  post,  oblique  lateral  Unes.  The 
tufts  at  the  sides  of  tlie  abdominal  segments  also  render  thie  species 
unmistakable.     Leriijth. — 6  mm.   2  ;  7  mm.  J. 

Habit  at. ^-Cb^to  l.lanuary),  Central  Africa,  Uashonaland.  Syria. 

13.  ANOPHELES  PHAB(ENSI8,  Theob.,  var.  Albofiml^iatws. 

Wings  with  their  costa  and  apex  straw  coloured,  with  4  large 
black  spots,  involving  II,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  pale 
intervals,  the  basal  pale  spot  being  unsymmetrically  T-shaped, 
and  with  two  black  basal  dots  on  the  costa  only  ;  the  remaining 
long  veins  are  clothed  with  pale  yellow  scales,  with  the  exception 
of  four  or  five  minute  black  dots  ;  VI.  beiug  entirely  pale,  as  also 
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is  the  intenial  fringe.  Tbe  last  hiad  tarsal  joiots  are  entirely 
white,  and  the  remaining  joints  are  white  for  almost  their  apical 
halves ;   in  the  fore  and  mid  legs  the  upper  three  joints  have 


Fio.  42.— Wiogof  Jn.  Pharansit  J,  Theob.  vat.  AlbofimbrialuM,  Oiles. 


broad  apical  bands,  and  tbe  last  two  are  all  hlack  ;  all  the  femora 
have  hroad  euh-apical  garters,  and  in  addition  are,  together  with 
the  tibioe  and  first  taraals,  marhled  with  black  and  white.  Ground 
colour  of  thorax  sooty,  clothed  with  white  and  yellow  scales,  tbe 
latter  preponderating  behind. 

AlthouRb  I  believe  this  is  merely  a  variety  of  An.  Pharixmit,  it  is 
exceptionally  well  defined  ae  such,  and  conid  not  be  recognised  unless 
given  e.  separate  place  in  the  tabulation  of  the  genus.  Ground  cotonr  of 
bead  sooty,  with  a  doable  median  stripe  of  white  scales,  ending  in  a 
strong  frontal  tuft,  and  with  two  large  white  lateral  patches ;  antenns 
scaly  on  all  but  the  two  end  joints,  banded  black  and  white,  with  scanty 
verticils  ;  palpi  clothed  with  intermixed  black,  white,  and  yellow  scales, 
tbe  proportions  varying,  so  as  to  form  indistinct  apical  bands  to  the 
joints  and  a  tip,  paler  than  tbe  rest  of  the  appendage  ;  proboscis,  dark 
brown.  Abdomen,  sooty,  clothed  with  golden-brown  scales,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  broad  apical  bands,  and  a  median  line  on  the  three  or  four 
anterior  segments,  and  to  almost  entirely  cover  the  rest ;  especially  dense 
at  the  under  comers,  so  as  to  form  fturly  distinct  tufts ;  venter  with 
numerous  white  scales.     Length. — About  4  mm. 

Habitat, — Tel  Zahmul,  Palestine.  Described  from  a  single  !  specimen 
sent  me  by  Dr.  J.  Cropper.  Mr.  Theobald,  however,  tells  me  that  in  a 
considerable  series  of  An.  Pharictisia  sent  him  from  the  same  collection, 
all  had  tbe  wing  fringe  striped  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  view  of  tbe 
correspondence  of  the  very  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  scales  of  the 
abdomen,  I  conclude  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  variety. 

14.  ANOPHELES  LUTZII,  Theobajd  (Monog.  I,  p.  177). 
Plate  ii,  fig.  8. 

Wings  mainly  black ;  with  three  minute  yellowish  spots  on 
the  coata ;  one  sub-apical,  the  second  juet  internal  to  the  base 
of  anterior  fork,  and  the  third  near  the  base ;  there  is  also  a 
dot  on  II,  midway  between  the  two  inner  spots,  a  few  white 
scales  about  the  trauBverse  veins,  on  the  fork  of  V,  and  for  the 
middle  third  of  III,  and  the  fringe  shows  indistinct  yellowish 
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Pia.  i3.~Anop}uUs  Luttii,  9- 
interruptions  at  the  longitudinal  junctions.     Hind  tarsi  white 
tipped,  and  broEkdly  apically  white  banded  on  all  joints  ;  the  first 
having  an  additional  apical  and  middle  band.    Thorax  with  marked 
adornment. 

S  . — This  is  the  smallest  species  I  have  bandied,  being  barely  4  mm. 
lon^,  and  the  wing  leas  than  8  mm.  The  tborax  is  Btrikinf^ly  adorned, 
in  a  way  very  unusual  in  the  genus,  by  means  of  white  scaled  lines  on 
the  fuscous  groimd  colour ;  of  these  there  is  a  pair  of  sub-median  and  of 
lateral  longitudinal  linea  and  an  external  lateral  pair  csrred  much  as  are 
those  of  Steg .  faiciaia.  The  proboscis  and  palps  are  of  equal  length  and 
entirely  black,  save  for  a  few  white  scaJes  on  the  tips  of  the  joints  of  the 
latter.  The  eyes  have  a  minute  white  border  and  there  is  a  distinct 
white,  bifid  frontal  tuft.  Besides  the  dorsal  thoracio  adornment,  there 
are  white  tufts  on  the  pleurie  and  coxe.  The  tibie  have  a  sub-apical 
whitish  patch.  The  anterior  tarsal  joints  are  broadly  apicaUy  white 
banded,  saving  the  last,  and  the  first  bas  in  addition  two  black, 
alternated  vnih  two  other  white  lengths,  making  five  in  all.  The  mid 
tarsi  are  dusky  throughout,  the  banding  of  the  joints  being  obscure  or 
absent.  The  abdomen  is  hirsute  and  fuscous  thronghont,  with  the  bind 
borders  ot  the  segments  somewhat  paler. 

Habitat. — Received  from  Dr.  Lutz,  who  writes  that  it  is  the  wood 
Anophelei  of  Brazil,  breeding  in  ponds,  the  adnlts  frequenting  woods 
in  mount^nous  regions,  serving  as  the  transmitter  of  malaria  in  places 
where  there  are  no  swamps. 
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15.  ANOPHELES  TESSELATQS,  Theobald  (bfonog.  I,  p.  175). 

Plate  ix,  fig.  7a,  Wing  of  $ ;  7b,  Dorsum  oF  thorax ;  To,  Hind  taratis. 

S  • — Wing  with  the  black  ooata  white  at  the  apex  and  at 
absolate  base,  with  three  yellow  intemiptionB  large  enough  to 
catch  tbe  eye,  the  innermost  of  whioh  is  subdivided  by  a  minute 
black  dot,  in  addition  to  which,  the  generally  pale  basal  fifth  of 
the  costa  shows  three  more  black  dots.  Aas.  and  I.  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  these  spots,  but  their  light  portions 
are  further  subdivided  by  additional  black  dots.  The  remaiuing 
long  veins  are  yellow,  minately  beaded  with  fairly  regularly 
placed  black  dots.  The  internal  fringe  has  fairly  distinct 
yellowish  interruptions  at  all  but  the  last  longitudinal  junction. 
All  the  tarsal  joints  are  apically  banded,  very  indistinctly  on  the 
hind  legs,  but  quite  promiaenCly  so  on  the  two  anterior  pairs,  in 
addition  to  which  the  femora  and  tibim  are  elaborately  yeltow- 
speokled.  Thorax  with  two  short  sub-median  brown  lines,  which 
with  two  deep  lateral  dots  and  certain  other  patches  gire  the 
mesonotum  a  quaint  resemblance  to  an  owl's  face. 

Haad  black,  with  mixed  white  and  black  forked  scales  and  a  foirlj 
robust  frontal  tutt.  Antennce  clothed  with  white  scales  up  to  the  last 
two  joints.  Palpi  with  their  apical  third  white,  tinged  yellow  at  the  tip, 
interropted  by  two  small  black  bands  ;  the  generally  block  basal  two- 
thirda  with  three  sntall  white  rings.  Thoracic  decoration  due  to  patches 
of  black  and  white  scales.  Halteres  entirely  white.  Abdomen  sooty, 
nude,  except  for  some  brown  hairs.  First  hind  tarsal  joint  with  three 
pide  patches  on  its  distal  half.    Length. — 8'6  to  4  nun. 

ffaMiaf.— Taiphing,  Stroite  Settlements  (May). 

16.  ANOPHELES  SINENSIS,  Wied.  (••  A.  Z.  I.,"  p.  547). 

Hate  viii,  fig.  9a,  Wing  of   $  ;  9b,  Scale  of  wiug-vein ;  9c,  Scales  of  wing- 
fringe  with  tip  of  one  of  long  scales  more  enlarged. 
Plate  zi,  fig.  6a,  Arrangement  of  scales  on  wing-vein. 

Synonyms  or  Snb-speciea  ? 
An.  annularis.  Van  der  Wulp  ^=  An.  vanus.  Walker. 
(Notes,  Leydea  Museum,  vi,  p.  219,  V.  d.  Wulp;   Journ.  Proo.  LioD.  Soo. 
Loud.  It,  p.  91  (1B60),  Walker  =  vanui.) 

Plate  viii,  fig.  10,  Wng  of  $  . 

An.  pteudopictm,  Grassi. 

(Venti  Speoie  dt  Zanure  Itol.  (1899),  Floalbi ;  Bealo  Aooad.  del  Linosi. 
Stnd.  d.  n.  ZooL  snlla  Malaria,  p.  78  (1900),  Orassi.) 
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Plate  viii.  fig.  11a,  Wing  of  ?  ;  lib,  Venation  of  wing  of  S  I  Ho.  Tena^ 
Won  of  wing  of  aootber  S  (drawn  from  Bpecimena  in  Prnfessor 
Grasei's  laboratory). 

An.  "  tp.  b.,  from  Calcutta,"  provisioQally  namecl  m^errimua, 
Giles  (first  edition  of  present  handbook,  p.  161.     [1900] ). 
Plate  viii,  fig,  12a,  Wing  of  $  ;  12b,  Head  and  palpi  of  !  . 

An.  Indiemis,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  145). 

=  An.  plumiger,  Donitz,  Insect.  Borse,  Janaary,  1901. 
(Specimeas  of  this  supposed  new  species  proved  to  be  partly 
examples  of  An.  sinensis  and  partly  An.  barbirostris. 

Wing  with  two  small  ferruginoas  spots  on  the  black  costa,  one 
sub-apical,  the  other  a  little  in  front  of  the  cross-veins  ;  the  rest 
of  the  wmg  rather  dark,  especially  towards  the  tip,  the  friuge  of 
which  is,  bowever,  more  or  less  yeUow,  though  it  is  elsewhere 
entirely  blaok,  or  with  some  more  or  less  ptde  patches  at  the 
longitudinal  junctions.  There  are  never  any  white  basal  dots  on 
the  (^osta.  Tarsi  with  pale  apioal  bands  throughout,  thongh  often 
barely  perceptible  on  fore  and  middle  legs ;  the  last  joints  gener- 
ally rather  paler  at  tip.  Thorax  with  a  grey  bloom,  laterally 
red-brown  with  scattered  golden  scales.  Abdomen  black,  nude, 
with  scanty  brownish- yellow  hairs,  a  denser  fringe  of  these  on 
the  hinder  borders  of  the  segments  giving  an  indistinct  appearance 
of  banding. 

Head  blaok  with  the  exception  of  a  white  frontal  tuft  projeoting 
between  the  roote  of  the  antenns,  which  are  black,  with  pale,  downy 
tomentum  between  the  scanty  black  vertioilB,  a  few  of  the  fork-cells  of 
nape  are  whitish.  Palpi  very  shaggy,  equalling  the  proboscis  in  length, 
with  the  tipa  yellowieh  and  the  articulations  between  the  next  two  joints 
minutely  banded  whitish.  Halteres  fuHcoas.  Legs  long  and  slender, 
yeUowish-brown,  deepening  on  the  tarsi,  the  three  or  four  upper  joints 
of  which  have  conspicnoaa  distal  ocbreous  bands,  the  lant  jointa  being  all 
yellow. 

In  view  of  the  incompleleaess  o(  Wiedemana's  description  and 
the  absence  of  actual  specimens  from  China,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  this  species  should  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
described.  It  is  impossible  to  identity  the  annularis  form  by  its 
original  description,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of 
costal  spots,  and  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Italian  form 
leave  one  in  entire  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  transverse 
veins.  I  have  not  seen  the  Indiemis  form,  as  the  single  specimen 
from  which  it  is  described  by  Mr,  Theobald  was  a  loan  from  a 
private  collection,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  the 
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rest,  and  the  only  one  of  the  group  that  ia  at  all  readily  recogDiB- 
able  ia  Van  der  Wulp's  annularis,  whioh  has  a  diatinctty  lighter 
wing  than  the  reat  and  oEten  shows  fairly  diatinct  banding  of  the 
wlog-fringe.  In  the  Museam  Uonograph,  all  five  forms  are 
separately  desoribed  as  sub-speoiea,  and  fignrea  of  all  bat  IndimsU 
will  be  found  on  plate  viii ;  but  personally  I  should  prefer  to  re- 
gard them  as  one  moderately  variable  speoies.  The  only  apecies 
with  vrhich  it  can  be  confounded  ta  Van  der  Wulp's  An.  barbi- 
rostris,  which,  however,  is  easily  diatinguiahed  by  the  palpi  being 
nuiformly  sooty  black  in  both  sexea,  instead  of  banded. 

Mr.   Theobald  gives  the  foUowing  table  of  the  diflferencea 
Be  six  forms,  as  follows : — 


A.  Sineniit. 

1.  Proboscis  longer  thaji  palpi 

2.  White  patch  on  border  of  wing 

below. 
8.  Wing  (ooetol)  spots  large. 

4.  Sealei  eUmgated. 

5.  Croaa-veins  close  tc^ther. 

6.  Border  scales  yellow. 

7.  Apical  fringe  all  yellow. 
Length  4  to  5  mm. 

sub-sp.  IndientU. 

1.  let  Bob-marginftl  cell  with  base 

near  2nd  costal  spot  at  the 
junction  of  the  sub-costal  and 
costal  veins. 

2.  Scales  as  in  annularit. 

8.  Cross- veins  separate. 
4  Border  scales  yellow. 


sab-sp.  Nigerrimat. 

1.  Base  of  the  eub-marginal  cell 

just  in  front  of  the  costal  spot. 

2.  Apical  fringe  black. 
Len^  4-5  to  6  mm. 


snb.-Bp.  aamviarxi. 

1.  Palpi  and  proboscis  equaL 

2.  No  white  patch  on  border. 
8.  Costal  spots  small. 

4.  Scales  as  in  type. 
6.  Crosa-veins  separate. 
6.  Bonier  so&lea  yellow. 
Length  8-6  to  46  ^.,  4  to  5  e 


eub-Bp.  paaudopietui. 

1.  1st  sub-marginal  cell  with  base 

near  2nd  costal  spot  at  the 
junction  of  the  aab-ooatol  and 
costal  veins. 

2.  Cross-veins  close. 
8.  Scales  as  above. 

Length  6  to  6  mm.  (often  mnch 
smaller). 

A.  barbiroitrii. 

1.  Bases  of  the  two  fork-cells  nearly 

2.  Base  of  1st  snb-morgina]  cell 

not  near  junction  of  sub-costal 

and  ooet^ 
8.  Scalei  broader, 
i.  Ko  white  spot  on  lower  fringe. 

5.  Black  apical  patch  to  fringe. 

6.  Palpi  unhanded. 

7.  Border  scales  black. 
Length  5  mm. 
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HaMtat. — Sineniit :  China,  Tamuai,  Formosa,  Foo  Chow,  Tai  Po, 
Pokfnlam,  Lamma  (June  to  October).  Anmttarit :  Straita  SetltementB, 
Toipang,  Ferak,  Madras,  Central  FrovinaeH,  India,  Syria.  Nigerrimu4 : 
Cfdoatta,  North-west  Provinces,  Tntvancore.  Ptmdopictu* :  Italy, 
Egyp*i  Syria. 


17.    ANOPHELES  BARBIR08TRI8,  Van  der  Wulp. 

(Leyden  Mtuenm  Nolai,  vi,  p.  48.) 

=  An.  phimigKr,  Donitz.     Insect.  Borse,  Jan.    1901.      Specimens  of    this 

supposed  new  species  proved  to  be  partly  ezamplea  ol  ^n.  barbirottnt 

and  partly  of  An.  stncnau. 

Plate  viii,  fig.  18a,  Wing  of  ¥  ;  18b,  Venation  of  3  wing. 

WiDg  inteoBely  blook,  with  a  email  apical  spot,  a  single  tiny 
interruption  of  the  oosta,  opposite  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  fork  stems, 
and  two  basal  dots  of  a  much  clearer  white  than  in  the  alHed 
species;  the  fringe  is  black  at  the  apex  and  elsewhere,  exoept 
opposite  tbe  juncttoDS  of  III,  and  poet.  V,  and  over  a  rather 
long  space  about  that  of  ant.  V ;  there  are  only  two  or 
three  white  spaces  on  the  long  veins.  Legs  sooty,  with  small, 
but  obvious  apical  white  rings  to  the  tibite  and  tarsi.  Thorax 
black,  with  a  dorsal  patch  of  grey  bloom,  and  some  appearance 
of  linear  marking,  imparted  by  irregular  lines  of  scattered,  golden 
linear  scales.  '  Abdomen  black,  nude,  with  brown  hairs.  Head 
and  appendages  entirely  black  eX(^ept  for  a  wbite  frontal  tuft, 
and  greyish  tips  to  the  otherwise  blttck  fork-scales  of  the  nape. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  any  further  description  of  this  very  distinct 
species,  the  differences  from  the  Sinensia  group  having  been  already 
sufficiently  indicated. 

In  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  it  is  one  of  the  commooest 
species  of  the  genus,  and  may  he  seen  about  much  later  in  the  year 
than  An.  Boatii.  It  is  noticeable  that  males  are  to  be  met  with  in 
considerable  numbers,  long^  after  the  females  have  hidden  themselves 
for  tbe  winter,  and  I  took  one  of  these  on  November  20tb,  in  Shahjahan- 
pur,  last  year.     Length.  — 6  to  6  mm. 

Habitat — Straits  Settlements,  Upper  Burmah,  Calcutta,  North-west 
Provinces,  and  Punjab,  India- 

18.    ANOPHELES   C08TALIS,   Loew. 

(Ent.  Zeit.  Berlin,  p.  69  [1866}.) 

Plate  ix,  6g.  9a,  Wing  of  1  ;  9b,  Palpi  of  S  :  9o,  Palpi  of  J  ;  9d,  Tarsal 

claws,  /,  m,  h,  of  fore,  mid  and  hind  l^a  of  3  • 

Wings  with  the  black  coeta  white  at  the  apex,  and  at  all  bat 

the  very  base,  with  two  large  spots  on  the  outer  half,  extending 
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to  II,  but  subdivided  in  each  case  on  the  latter  by  a  block  dot ; 
there  are  also  three  promineut  interruptions  on  the  basal  haU, 
but  only  the  outermoat  of  these  involvea  II,  the  two  basal  ones, 
though  large,  usually  affecting  the  costa  only  ;  the  remaining  long 
veins  are  about  equally  divided  into  black  and  white  portioos,  and 
the  dark  fringe  is  white  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  and  at  all  the  longi- 
tudinal junctions.  Tarsi  with  miuate  but  distinct  yellowish 
rings  on  the  articulations.  Thorax  slaty-brown,  with  a  dusky 
median  line.  Abdomen  black,  nude,  and  with  long  golden  hairs. 
Femora  and  tlbite  curiously  mottled. 

5. — Head  brown,  clothed  with  aprigbt,  rather  broad,  white  scalea  in 
front  and  on  the  occiput,  aimilaj^ly  formed  black  ones  at  the  sides,  and  a 
tnft  of  white  haira  projecting  forwards ;  luitenns  pale  brown,  witb  pale 
pubescence,  baaal  jomt  bright  brown,  with  white  scalsa,  which  also 
extend  on  to  the  next  few  joints ;  palpi  black-scaled,  apical  jdnt 
yellowish- white,  and  the  apicea  of  the  two  preceding  also  banded  white, 
the  bande  being  narrow;  clypeua  pale  brown  ;  proboscis  black,  thin,  pa]e 
at  the  tip,  as  long  as  the  palpi.  The  details  of  the  wing-decoration 
vary  somewhat. 

S  ■ — With  the  wing  much  lighter,  the  white-scaled  portions  prepon- 
derating ;  antennse  yellowish -brown  with  darker  verticils ;  palpi  duakj, 
with  numerous  pale  scales,  swollen  at  the  last  two  joints,  apical  joint 
chiefly  white,  the  next  with  a  narrow  pale  apical  bond ;  the  hur  tnfte 
brown,  a  little  longer  than  the  proboscis ;  proboscis  thin,  dork  brawn, 
yellow  at  the  apex.  Abdomen  narrower  than  in  the  S ,  dark  and 
pale  yeUowish-brown  and  silvery-grey,  a  median  brown  dorsal  line,  a 
paler  lateral  line  on  each  side,  more  or  less  pale  hasally  and  with  very 
long  hairs ;  genitaJia  with  jeUowisb  scales.  Ungues  of  fore  legs  un- 
equal, the  larger  one  twice -toothed.  Length.— 2'5  to  S'6  mm.  ^  ;  8  to 
4'S  mm.  S  • 

Habitat.  —  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  Bonny,  Lagos,  Salisbury 
Mashonttland,  Central  Africa,  Mauritius,  Cafraria. 

Appears  to  be  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  of  African 
apeoies,  though  not  so  common  as  An.funettut  in  Central  Africa.  It 
baa  been  proved  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  human  malaria. 

19.'  ANOPHELES  CINEREDB,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  161). 


Wing  with  the  oosta  black,  with  an  apioal  pale  spot,  but 
having  no  basal  dots,  the  intervening  portion  interrupted  by  three 
prominent  white  spots;  the  long  veins  white  at  the  base,  but 
elsefrhere  made  up  of  alternating  black  and  white  lengths,  the 
former  preponderating ;  fringe  uniformly  brown,  except  at  the 
tip,  where  there  are  two  lighter  patches.    Tarsal  joints  apioally 
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banded  with  yellow,  the  end  onea  paler  than  the  rest.  Thorax 
dorsally  grey,  with  median  and  lateral  reddieh-browD  lines,  and 
deep  brown  laterally.  Abdominal  segments  dark  brown,  darkest 
OQ  their  hind  bordeni,  nude,  with  golden  hairs.  Seoond  joint  of 
1  antennte  longer  than  the  two  following  it.  Scutellum  with 
three  exceptionally  dense  tofts  of  long  golden  hairs. 

7 . — Head  black,  except  tor  a  acpnty  jellowiBb  frontal  tuft  and  a  pair 
of  lateral  patches  on  the  vertex,  where  the  elsewhere  black  forked  acales 
are  white ;  palpi  deep  red-brown,  with  the  apex  and  three  rings  on  the 
aridcnlations  white.  Halteres  yellowish,  with  dark  knobs.  Legs  very 
thin,  Bootj,  but  for  snowy  spots  on  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibis. 
contrasting  markedly  with  the  pallid  coxie.     Length. — 5  to  6'2  mm. 

Sabitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonaland ;  Zomba. 

Time  o/ capture.— ^une,  Mashonaland;  January,  Zomba. 

ObiervatioTu. — De3crib«d  tioni  three  $  's.  At  first  sight  they  look 
like  large  A./uneihit,  but  the  clear  pole  bases  to  the  tegs  separate  it  at 
once,  as  well  as  the  large  wings  and  the  marked  characters  of  the  jet- 
black  lege,  with  white  spots  at  the  knees  and  apicea  of  the  tibiEe. 


20.    ANOPHELES   SUPEBPICTUB,    Grassi. 


Plate  ii,  fig.  10a,  Wing  of  J  ;  Itfti,  Venation  of  S  wing. 

"WiDg  with  the  coata  black  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base,  where 
there  is  a  single  basal  dot,  the  remainder  of  the  oosCa  sub-divided 
into  nearly  equal  lengths  of  yellowish  and  black,  so  that  counting 
the  basal  and  apical  black  portions,  there  are  five  black  and  four 
yellow  spots,  the  remaining  long  veins  show  long  white  and 
black  portions,  the  former  but  little  preponderating ;  fringe 
entirely  dark,  except  at  the  apex.  Legs  banded  on  the  tibio- 
taxsal  and  tarsal  articulations.  Thorax  with  the  dorsum  browner 
at  the  sides.  Abdominal  segments  brownish -yellow,  with  darker 
hind  borders ;  very  hairy,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  scales  on  either 
the  dorsum  or  venter. 

"  Proboscis  nearly  black,  but  whitish  at  the  tip.  Palpi  of  the  3 , 
nearly  as  long  as  the  proboBCis,  almost  black,  with  white  rings  at  the 
junction  of  the  second  and  third,  and  fourth  and  fifth,  as  well  as  the 
entire  terminal  joint  white.  Nape  black,  with  a  median  white  tuft. 
Legs  with  the  femora  brownish,  those  of  the  first  pair  not  proximolly 
dilated.  The  remainder  of  the  joints  brownish -black,  with  white  rings  at 
the  tibio-tarsol  and  tarsal  articulations  affecting  mainly  the  apices  of  the 
proximal  joints." — (Extracts  from  original  description.)    Length. — 6  to 
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Habitat. — Italy,  West  and  Central  Africa,  India,  Madras,  and 
Central  Provinces.  This  species  has  been  shown  by  Orossi  to  be  the 
oommonest  transmitter  of  humtui  malaria  in  Italy,  and  also  b;  Oraaai 
and  Nod  to  be  the  intermediate  host  in  oanine  filariaeJB. 


SI.  ANOPHELES  ROSSII,  GUes  (First  edition,  p.  149). 

Plate  ix,  fig.  Ua,  Wing  of  ?  ;    lib,  Venation  of  ^  Wing:  Ho,  Tarsal 
claws  ot  J. 

Wing  with  the  coeta  paJe  at  the  apes  and  base,  but  generally 
blaok,  iDterrupted  by  two  large  yellowish  spots  opposite  the  fork- 
cells,  and  just  in  front  of  the  cross-veins  respeotively ;  the  black 
ajrea,  next  iuternal  to  these  is  very  large  and  is  T-shaped,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  short  length  of  black  upon  II,  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  thrice  longer  area  on  the  costa  and  auxiliary ; 
internal  to  this  there  are  only  three  minnte  white  dots ;  there  is  a 
row  of  Bub-ap  cal  black  dots  on  every  one  of  the  long  veins,  and 
three  or  four  others,  and  the  fringe  is  yellow  at  the  tip,  and  has 
pale  patches  at  all  the  longitudinal  junctions,  except  that  of  VI. 
Tarsi  with  yellowish  rings  on  all  but  the  last  articulations  of 
the  fore  and  mid  legs.  Thorax  deep  brown,  with,  in  the  fresh 
state,  a  dorsal,  tun-shaped  patch  of  velvety,  pale  cinereous 
bloom.  Abdomen  dusky,  nude,  densely  clothed  with  golden- 
brown  hairs. 

S . — Head  blackish,  with  pale  scales  in  front,  and  with  a  tuft  of  pole 
hairs  projecting  fonvards,  black  scales  at  the  top  and  sides ;  eyes  black ; 
antenne  brown,  with  pale  hairs  and  pubescence;  basal  joint  ochreous- 
brown,  with  a  few  creamy  scales ;  proboscis  dark  brown,  apex  sometimes 
pale ;  palpi  dork  scaled,  apicolly  white,  and  with  two  other  pole  bands 
near  the  apices  of  the  second  and  third  joints  ;  clypens  pole  brown. 

^. — Palpi  swollen  at  the  end,  yellow,  with  a  broad  black  l)and  at  the 
base  of  the  second  joint,  a  broad  black  band  at  the  base  of  the  third,  and 
a  small  one  near  the  apex  ot  the  same  joint,  and  a  narrow  ring  of  blaok  at 
the  base  of  the  last  two  joints ;  hair  tnfls  short,  pole ;  the  base  of  the 
palpi  densely  bloclt-acaled ;  proboscis  dark  brown,  pole  at  the  tip; 
antennie  with  silky,  golden-brown  plumes.  Wings  marked  much  as  the 
¥ ,  bat  in  many  ^  's,  especially  in  those  from  South  India,  there  is  a 
small  additional  spot  beneath  the  second  costal  spot,  besides  the  one 
forming  the  T,  and  in  a  few  £  's  I  have  noticed  the  some. 

Professor  Qrassi  rei^ards  this  as  identical  with  his  An.  luperpicfut, 
but  there  ore  few  species  more  easily  distinguished.  According:  to 
Dr.  Daniels  it  does  not  cnrry  the  tertian  crescent  stages  of  the  malarial 
parasite.    Length.— Fiom  4'6  mm.  ^  to  6  mm.  ? . 

Habitat. — Common  throughout  India. 
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22.  ANOPHELES   LEDC0PHTRU8.  DoniU. 
(iDiwct.  Bone,  Jan.,  1901,  p.  87.) 


FlO.  44. — Wing  o(  An.  teucophyrut,  Donitz,  S   (diagrammatic). 

Wings  with  the  costa  yellowish  at  the  very  apex,  but  gene- 
rally black,  interrupted  by  six  narrow  yellow  intervals,  the  two 
lai^er  of  which  are  placed  opposite  the  transverBe  veins  and  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  fork-cell  respectively ;  of  the  remaining 
four,  two  are  large  bsisal  dots,  and  the  remaining  two  take  the 
form  of  a  good  sized  spot  placed  opposite  the  fork  of  V,  sub- 
divided into  two  by  minute  black  dots  on  the  coata,  aus.,  and  I. 
All  the  long  veins  show  alternate  lengths  of  ferruginous  and  dark 
brown  scales ;  the  wing  fringe  is  dark  with  pale  interruplioua  at 
tbe  longitudinal  junctions,  the  black  patch  opposite  the  anterior 
fork-cell  being  specially  prominent.  Tarsi  dark  brown  with 
yellow  bands  on  the  articulations,  including  the  tibio-tarsal ; 
ground  colour  of  thorax  light  yellowish-brown,  with  a  narrow 
median  dark  line  expanding  behind  into  a  triangular  patch 
before  the  scutellum  and  with  an  indistinct  round  expansion  a 
little  in  front  of  this,  with  a  pair  of  irregular  double  spots  well 
to  the  sides  In  the  front  of  the  thorax  there  remain  some 
yellow  scales.  Abdomen  nnde  in  its  present  condition,  ratber 
light  grounded,  with  an  indistinct  darker  median  line. 

S .-  Head  dark  brown,  with  nearly  black  sc&lcs  on  the  nape,  and  a. 
BOantj  yellowish  frontal  tuft ;  proboacJH  nearly  bla^k  with  a  eharplj' 
defined  whitish  apex.  Palpi  nearly  black,  very  densely  acaled  at  the 
base,  with  yellowish  apex  and  two  indistinct  yellowish  bands.  Pleurfe 
black,  indistinctly  marbled  with  grey.  Legs  mottled  with  patches  of 
black  ferruginous  scales,  venter  fiiseous.  HaJtores  light  brown,  with 
darker  mottling.  Length, — About  6  mm. 
Habita  t. — Sumatra. 

23.  ANOPHELES  KUMA81I,  Chalmers  ("Lancet,"  Nov.  1900). 
Wings  with  tbe  costa  black,  with  tlircu  yellowish  spots  on  the 
outer  two  thirds  of  the  costa,  and  with  numerous  black  spots  on 
the  otherwise  yellow-scaled  long  veins.  Tarsi  with  yeliowish 
rings  on  the  articulations.     Thorax  slate-coloured,  with  two  dark 
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lines  dorsally  ajid  another  pair  laterally.  Abdominal  segments 
dark,  nude,  blaoksr  on  their  hinder  borders. 

Extract  from  original  description  : — 

"  A  small  black  Mosquito.  The  female  is  em^,  8'5  millimetres  in 
length  and  having  wings  three  milUmetres  long.  The  head  is  block  with 
light- coloQred  hairs ;  the  antennEB  have  light-colonred  jointB  ;  the  palpi 
are  black  with  three  yellow  marks ;  and  the  proboBcia  Ib  black  except  at 
the  apex.  The  winga  have  the  four  black  spots  on  the  costal  margins 
separated  by  yellowish  spaces.  Of  these  spots  the  first  ie  the  longest, 
extending  along  about  one-third  of  the  costal  margin,  and  the  other  three 
are  much  amaller.  The  tegs  are  in  general  dark  coloured  ;  the  femora 
are  not  yellowiBh  at  the  base,  and  the  tibiie  are  not  yellowish  on  the 
outer  side.  The  torsi  are  ringed  distally  and  proximally.  The  male  is 
much  the  same  as  the  female.  Its  length  is  four  millimetreSt  and  the 
length  of  the  wing  is  three  miUimetrea.  Ita  habitat  ia  in  dwelling- 
houses  in  Kumaai,  Asbanti,  Weat  Africa." 


24.  ANOPHEL£S  ANNDLIPES,  Walker. 

=^  An.  musictu,  Shuse. 

(Ins.   Saiind.  i,  p.   133   (1690),  annuUpea,  Walker;    Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  H.S. 

W&Iea,  p.  17S4  (1889),  musicju,  Skuse.) 

Plate  Li.  8a,  Wing  of  J  ;  3b,  Wing  of  J. 

Wing  with  the  black  costa  interrupted  by  three  smaller  white 

spots  (the  outermost  of  which  is  wanting  ia  the  f },  and  the  pale 

base  marked  with  two  black  dots  in  both  sexes.    There  is  also 

a  ferruginous  apical  spot  and  all  the  veins  of  the  wing  field  are 

elaborately  beaded  with   black  dots.     The   upper  tarsal  joints 

are  all  more  or  less  apically  light  banded,  but  the  last  two  are 

all  dark ;   all  the  femora   and  tibite  elaborately  white  banded. 

Thorax    dark    with  white    scales,   leaving   indistinct,    anterior 

median,  and  oblique,  posterior  lateral,   bare  lines.     Abdomen 

aooly,  nude,  but  for  golden-brown  hairs. 

Head  block,  with  scanty  frontal  tuft  and  the  fork  scaJea  of  nape  black, 
but  a  triangular  tuft  of  tboae  on  the  vertex  white.  Palpi  of  $  snowy 
in  front,  impure  white  at  the  base  ;  the  joints  with  four  narrow,  but 
sharply  defined  basal  black  bands,  a  trifle  shorter  than  proboscis  in  both 
sexes ;  those  of  3  brown,  with  indistinct  potches  of  whitish  or  grey  in 
oorreaponding  situationa  to  those  of  £ .  The  anterior  border  of  the 
thorax  has  a  striking  tuft  of  long,  white,  lanceolate  scales,  especially  well 
marked  in  the  !  .  Fleurte  and  coxee  mainly  brown,  with  aome  greyish 
marbling-     Holteres  with  anowy  atetos  and  brawaiah  knobs. 

The  brilliant  black  and  white  beaming  of  sU  ports  of  this  apeoies  is 
very  striking.    The  flrat  toTBol  jointa  of  the   S   fore  legs  alone  have  a 
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band  in  the  middle,  bat  the  tibia  and  femora  on  the  most  etrUdng  part 
of  the  legB  in  this  regpect.     Length. — S  to  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Bupengary,  Queenslajid  ;  Elisabeth  Bay,  near  Sydney ; 
Mt.  Kembla,  Illawarra.  N.S.W. 

Tim4  of  appearance. — In  Queensland  !□  December  (Btmcroft) ;  in 
N.S.  Wales  in  February  (Skuse). 

25.  ANOPHELES  HASTER8I,  Skuse. 

[Proo.  LiQU.  Soo.  N.S.  Wales,  p.  1757  (1889).] 
Plate  ix,  fig.  4a,  Wing  of  ?  ;  4b,  Wing  of  g. 
Wings  with  the  black  costa  interrupted  by  two  small  but 
obvious  spots  and  by  a  pair  of  minute  dots  midvr&y  between 
the  outer  and  larger  spot  and  a  ferruginous  apical  spot.  The 
absolute  base  ia  white  and  there  are  also  two  minute  white  dots 
near  it.  Except  in  the  fore  legs  the  apical  banding  of  the  tarsal 
joints  is  barely  perceptible  and  in  all  three  legs  the  first  meta- 
tarsal as  well  as  the  femora  and  tibia  are  elaborately  spotted. 
Thorax  black  with  silvery  scales.  Abdomen  nude  with  golden- 
brown  hairs. 

This  species  closely  resembles  An,  annuHpei,  especially  in  the  head 
and  body,  but  the  Ught  wing  epots  in  the  females  are  much  smaller  in 
the  present  species,  the  outermost  one  in  the  S  being  represented  only 
by  a  pfur  of  minute  white  dote  in  place  of  the  prominent  spot  so  situated 
in  that  species ;  in  the  3 ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  spot  is  mnch  the 
larger  in  An.  Maaterai.  They  are,  however,  I  think,  quite  distinct. 
tenyf  A.^-4'5  mm.  J  and  J . 

Habitat. — Bupengary,  Queensland  (Bancroft,  December  S,  and  May  B 
and  29,  1899) ;  Blue  Mountains,  N-S-W.  (Masters). 

"  Obiervaiion*. — Very  like  and  closely  related  to  the  former,  but  the 
S  can  easily  be  told  from  An.  anniilipea  by  the  proboscis  being  paler  at 
the  tip.  It  is  also  smaller  in  size,  and  Skuse  says  Ihtkt  the  sub-costal 
transverse  vein  ia  placed  considerably  beyond  the  middle  of  the  auxiliary 
vein,  whilst  in  An.  annulipee  it  is  situated  in  the  middle." — (Monog.  I, 
p.  16S.) 

26.  ANOPHELES  SQUAHOSUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  167). 
i  thorax  ;   6c,  Portion 

Wing  vrith  the  costa  biBck,  including  apex  and  base,  with 
three  small  spots  involving  I.  and  two  large  babal  dots,  nearly 
as  large  as  tbe  spots,  but  involving  the  coata  only ;  II. 
entirely  black,  the  other  long  veins  about  equally  divided  into 
while  and  black  lengths ;  fringe  black,  except  at  the  apex,  and  at 
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two  or  three  of  the  anterior  lougitadinal  juDctioDS.  Tarsal  joinls, 
nitb  the  upper  two  of  the  fore  and  mid  and  the  upper  four  of  the 
hind  legs  apically  white  banded.  Thorax  black  with  irregular 
lines  of  white  Bcalee ;  the  pleuree  with  three  brilliant  white, 
parallel,  longitudinal  lines.  Abdomen  black,  densely  clothed 
with  scales,  which  are  so  dense  at  the  aides  of  the  posterior 
borders  of  the  segments  that  they  project  as  conspicuous  tufts. 

Head  black,  a  few  at  the  anterior  torked  Bcoles  white  ;  paJpi  deep 
brown,  densely  hirsute,  with  three  indiatinct  whitish  bands.  Legs  with 
the  femora  and  tlbiK  banded  and  mottled  with  patches  of  white  scales. 
The  characters  of  this  Gpecies  are  so  striking  and  exceptional,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  tor  any  other  except  An.  Pharomiii,  which  wants 
the  pleural  stripes,  or  for  An.  ocellatut,  in  which  the  lateral  tufts  of  the 
abdomen  are  ventral,  and  not  dorsal  in  origin,  and  the  thoracic  spots  are 
too  prominent  to  be  easUy  overlooked.     Length. — B  to  5-5  mm. 

Habitat — Maahon aland,  and  British  Central  Africa. 

27.  ANOPHELES  0CELLATU8,  Theob.  (Monog.  I.  p.  174). 
Plate  ii,  fig.  Ga,  Wing  of  2  ;  5b,  Dorsum  of  thorax. 
Wings  quite  hyaline,  with  the  white  costa  interrupted  with 
four  obvious  black  spots,  the  largest  just  inside  the  transverse 
veins,  and  between  it  and  the  next  an  additional  black  dot.  There 
are  ouly  eight  or  ten  long  black  dots  on  the  long  veins,  and  the 
internal  fringe  is  cream-white,  interrupted  by  half-a-dozen  patches 
of  white  scales.  Last  hind  tarsal  and  apex  of  next  whitish. 
In  the  fore  legs  the  last  three  joints  are  all  dirty  white  but 
for  a  faint  darkening  of  their  bases.  All  other  tarsal  joints 
apically  banded  whitish.  Thorax  straw-coloured,  with  a  patch 
of  velvety  grey  bloom  on  the  dorsum  and  three  black  spots,  one 
in  front  of  scutellum  and  the  others  lateral.  Abdomen  greyish- 
brown,  with  yellowish  hairs  and  dense  tufts  of  long  scales 
projectiog  from  the  sides,  even  when  viewed  from  above,  but 
springing  from  the  ventral  surface. 

Head  with  fawn  ground  and  strong  white  frontal  tufts,  the  fork-scales 
of  vertex  white,  but  those  of  the  nape  bluish,  wbila  the  lateral  patches  of 
flat,  imbricating  scales  are  of  a  rich  brown ;  palpi  fawn  at  the  base  and 
white  for  their  apical  halves,  the  latter  portion  showing  two  distinct  but 
narrow  black  bands  and  the  basal  three,  but  less  sharply  dehned  ;  pro- 
boEcis  deep  brown  at  the  base,  fading  off  to  rich  ferruginous  on  its  apical 
half,  near  the  tip  of  which  is  a  tiny  black  band.  Abdomen  deep  brown, 
densely  clothed  with  ferruginous  hairs  and  scales.  Venter  densely 
clothed  with  ferruginous  hairs ;  the  posterior  borders  of  the  segments 
th  dense  tufta  of  elongated  scales,  with  broad  obovate  ends, 
conjunction  with  the  dense  clothing  of  scales 
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on  the  lerga  of  the  abdomina)  eegmants  and  the  foot  that  the  aotenual 
joints  are  densely  clothed  with  white  scales  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
appendage,  mSiy  possibly  prove  to  be  of  geaerio  iinportajice.  In  such 
case  the  new  genus,  which  might  perhaps  be  named  LeptocomU,  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  present  Hpeoiea,  An.  oeellatu^,  and  An. 
pliartenii*  with  its  new  variety.  An,  albofiiabriatua.     Length. — 8  mm. 

Habitat. — Taipang,  Ferak,  Sjbraits  Settlements  (L.  Wray,  November 
22Dd  and  December  Slet,  1890). 

"  Obiervationt. — A  very  distmct  and  beautiful  pale  species,  easily 
told  by  the  two  clear,  dark,  eye-like  spots  on  the  thorax,  the  dark  area 
of  the  Bcutellum,  and  the  much  banded  legs  and  tarsal  markings. 
Described  from  two  S  's  only." 

28.   ANOPHELES  GIOAS,  sp.  n. 

PUte  X,  fig.  2a,  Wing  of  ? ;  2b,  Wing  of  S . 

Wing  with  the  coata  black,  interrupted  by  a  comparatively 
small,  fulvous  spot  opposite  the  basal  half  of  the  anterior  fork- 
stem,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  large  apical  epot,  and  the 
base  of  the  wing  is  generally  pale,  except  the  actual  base  of  the 
costa,  which  has  here  a  black  length  cut  in  two  by  a  minute 
white  dot,  bo  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  two  large 
black,  triangular  areas,  with  their  bases  on  the  costa,  the  inner 
part  of  the  wing  being  mainly  pale,  with  but  few  black  vein- 
spots;  the  internal  fringe  is  pale  at  the  apex  aud  generally 
towards  the  base,  and  the  interveoing  dark  portion  shows  pale 
patches  at  the  longitudinal  junctions.  In  the  $ ,  the  whole  wing 
is  much  lighter,  there  is  an  additional  light  spot  near  the  apex, 
aud  the  entire  frioge  is  yellow.  Thorax  of  a  deep  chocolate- 
brown  ground  colour,  the  dorsum  covered  with  a  velvety,  greyish 
bloom,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  bare  a  median  and  a  pair  of 
lateral  darker  lines.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  some  lighter 
hairs,  and  showing  on  the  terga  some  lighter  tomentum,  like 
that  on  the  thorax. 

S- — UeiieroJ  coloration,  deep  chocolate  throughout,  the  head  with 
the  vertex  and  frontal  tuFt  yellowish  ;  antenuie  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  proboscit),  which  is  distinctly  longer  than  the  quite  unhanded  palpi, 
Halterea  with  pale  sterna  and  dark  knobs. 

g . — Altogether  hgbter,  the  palpi  golden-brown,  with  dense  terminal 
tufts  of  hairs  to  the  joints,  about  equalling  the  proboscis  in  length.  Most 
of  the  upper  tarsal  joints  show  quite  distinct  lighter  yellow  apioal  bands, 
though  they  are  quite  imperceptible  in  the  2 .  His  fore  ungues,  besides 
the  usual  acceasory  tooth,  have  a,  strong  additional  one  close  to  the  base, 
representing  probably  the  other  claw,  which  appears  wanting ;  those  of 
the  mid  and  hind  legs  are  simple  and  symmetrical.    Length. — 9  to  10 
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Habitat.— Soni  me  hj  Dr.  Price.  I.U.8.,  Betd.,  of  Conoor,  Nehilgerri 
Hills,  where  the  Bpeniee  ia  tairlj  couunoa,  tbongh  it  di>es  not  appear 
to  ocour  in  the  pWna,  Conoor  lying  at  an  elevation  of  over  0,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level 

29.    ANOPHELES    GULICIFACIES,  ep.  n. 

Plate  ix,  fig.  12ft,  Wing  of  2 ;  12b,  Wing  of  J . 
Wings  vrith  the  costa  black,  except  at  the  apes,  interrupted 
by  foar  small  straw -col  oared  spots,  which  are  progresBively 
smaller  from  base  to  apex,  all  involving  the  second  long  vein ; 
there  is  another  distinct  light  spot  over  the  cross-veins,  and  three 
more  on  the  principal  bifurcations  of  the  long  veins,  but  in  the 
main,  the  wing  is  very  dark,  and  the  fringe  shows  no  pale 
patches.  Tarsi  unhanded,  nearly  black.  Thorax  dark  grounded, 
covered  with  yellow  scales  so  arranged  as  to  show  a  median 
and  a  pair  of  lateral  dark  bare  lines.  Abdominal  segments  con- 
spionously  basally  banded  with  yellowish,  being  in  the  fresh  state 
completely  clobhed  with  yellowish  and  deep  brown  scales. 

Head  black,  with  whitish  fork  Hoales  on  the  vertex,  but  with  the 
frontal  tuft  ill-marked ;  antennn  of  ^  dark  brown,  about  three-fourths 
the  length  of  the  proboscis,  palpi  of  J  blaok,  about  the  length  of  the 
proboscis,  with  yellowish  rings  on  the  two  last  articulations,  and  a  Ughter 
tip;  of  S,  black,  except  the  whole  of  the  last  joint,  and  two  bands  on 
the  next  two  articulations,  which  are  straw-coloured,  and  as  the  penulti- 
mate jofnt  is  long,  the  second  band  ia  well  down  towards  the  base.  Legs 
black  throughout,  except  a  minute  yellow  band  on  the  apices  of  the 
tibie.  When  seen  at  rest  this  mosquito  presents  a  close  resemblance  to 
C,  fatigaru,  Wied.,  as  apart  from  the  conspicuous  abdominal  banding, 
the  female  habitually  sits,  humped  up,  like  a  CiUex,  while  even  the 
males  keep  the  body  no  more  than  parallel  to  the  surface  they  rent  on. 
Lvngfh. — B'5  to  4  mm. 

Habitat. — Hoshangabad,  Central  Provinces ;  and  the  Berars,  India. 

30.  ANOPHELES  PICTD8,  Loew. 

Pipt.  Beitt.  (1645),  Loew;  Bull.  Bnt.  Soc.  d.  Itol.  xxviil,  p.  233,  FloklbL) 

Wings  with  yellow  spots,  two  prominent,  and  a  third  indis- 
tinct, on  the  dark  costa.  Tarsi  not  perceptibly  banded  in 
ordinary  lights.  Thorax  dorsolly  grey,  with  five  longitadinal 
black  lines,  dark  brown  laterally.     Abdomen  brownish. 

This  species  is  evidently  nearer  An.  funtttua,  mihi,  than  to  the 
SiTientit  group,  but  no  speoimene  answering  to  the  subjoined  original 
description  have  reached  the  British  Museum. 

"  Thorax  dorsally  cinereous,  with  five  longitudinal  black  lines, 
between  which  the  greyish-white  shows ;  in  front  of  the  eoutellum 
which  has  the  form  of  a  transverse  hne,  and  is  brownish-yellow,  is  a  boat- 
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shaped  mark,  which  oombiaes  with  the  dark  mediao  line  and  reaches 
well  out  to  the  udes  ;  the  grey  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is 
limited  at  the  sides  by  a  brown  longitudinal  line.  In  the  middle  of  the 
aides  of  the  glabrons  thorax  are  brownitih -yellow  murks,  which  show 
white  in  certain  lights,  and  are  especially  brilliant  on  the  anterior  and 
middle  co»e.  The  head  ia  ash-coloured,  the  margin  of  the  eyes  whitish, 
and  the  frons  has  a  tuft  of  dirty  white  hairs  in  front.  The  sntennie  are 
brownish,  with  brownish  hairs,  which  vB.ry  in  colour  from  brownish  to 
black,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  light.  The  first  jointof  the  palpi 
ia  brown  and  very  short ;  the  second  longer  and  densely  covered  with 
scales,  especially  at  the  base,  so  that  it  appears  thickened  ;  its  colour  and 
that  of  the  scales  is  brown,  although  the  latter  have  a  whitish  lustre  on 
the  surface.  The  third  joint  is  brown,  longer  than  the  second,  slender 
at  the  Terj  bckse,  but  thickened  at  the  extremity,  where  it  is  furnished 
with  a  long  tuft  of  iridescent  brown  cilia,  the  scales  of  which  resemble 
hairs,  and  have  a  distinctly  whitish  lustre,  especially  on  the  second  half 
on  the  internal  and  upper  aapect,  as  also  have  the  scales  which  clothe 
the  second  halves  of  both  the  last  joints,  which  are  shorter,  nearly  equal 
in  length,  flattened,  brown,  fringed  on  its  ioteraal  and  upper  part  with 
brownish  hairs,  and  the  fourth  joint  with  a  tuft.  The  abdomen  is  flat' 
tened,  brownish,  with  clear  brownish  haurs,  shining  white  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  an  obsolete,  median  blackish  stripe.  The  last  segment  is 
entirely  brown.  The  wings  are  hyaline,  the  veins  and  margins  covered 
partly  with  white  and  partly  with  black  scales,  those  of  the  internal 
fringe  form  alternate  patches  of  white  and  brown.  On  the  anterior 
margin  are  three  large  brown  apota  ;  the  first,  which  commences  not  far 
from  the  root  of  the  wing,  ia  connected  with  the  second  on  the  coata 
itself,  although  separated  internally  by  a  point  of  white ;  the  second 
brown  spot,  at  its  outer  end,  sends  out  a  bow-shaped  band  over  the 
transverse  veins,  concavity  backwards,  and  is  separated  from  the  third 
spot  by  a  small  snow-white  area,  which  lies  adjoining,  and  upon  the 
costal  margin  itself;  the  third  spot  is  separated  by  a  similar  area 
towards  the  tip  of  the  wing.  In  addition  to  these  spots,  the  veins  at  the 
tip  of  the  wing  are  clothed  with  brown  scales,  tbough  the  fringe  is  there 
whitish.  The  other  longitudinal  veins  have  patches  of  brown  scales,  one 
on  the  middle  of  the  sixth  being  especially  distinct,  but  they  do  not  form 
visible  spots.  Legs,  having  the  tips  of  the  tibia  and  of  the  three  first  tarsal 
joints  showing,  in  certain  lights,  a  yellowish  lustre,  which  makes  them 
look  ringed  ;  the  fore  coxie  are  exceptional  in  that  they  taper  towards  the 
end  instead  of  bdng  of  uniform  width,"  Length. — 8  lines. 
Babilat. — Coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Rhodes. 

31.    AHOPHELES  FUMESTUS,  Giles. 

(Addendimi  L  Report  of  Liverpool  Malaria  EipediCian). 

Plate  X,  Bg.  8a,  Wmg  of  J  ;  3b,  Wing  of   2  ;  8c,  ant.  tarsal  ckws  S 

8d,  head  and  appendages  of  S  . 

Wing  spotted,  with  a  very  distinct  apical  spot,  and  three  large 

ferruginous  interruptioDS  of  the  intensely  black  costa,   which 
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however,  are  much  shorter  than  the  leDgth  of  black  separating 
them :  the  two  outer  of  these  iavolve  an  equal  length  of  I,  bub 
the  iaueriDost  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  costal  portion  of  the 
spot,  being  as  long  as  the  black  interval  in  front  of  it,  instead 
of  being  but  half  its  length  as  in  the  oostal  portion  of  the  spot  in 
front  of  it ;  there  is  an  additional  yellow  dot  midway  between  the 
innermost  dialinct  spot  and  the  base  of  the  wing,  but  it  does  not 
involve  the  absolute  margin  of  the  costa,  which  is  blaok.  Saving 
small  patches  on  the,  three  bifurcations,  the  rest  of  the  wing  is 
mainly  black,  but  the  entire  tip  of  the  wing  fringe  and  spots 
opposite  all  the  longitudinal  junctions,  but  that  of  VX,  are  yellow. 
Tarsi  entirely  black.  Thorax  and  abdomen  jetty  black  with 
scattered  golden  hurs. 

nead  black  with  distinct  snowy  Erontal  tutt,  the  fork-BCales  of  vertex 
Bjii  occiput  all  white  ;  paJpi,  $  ,  as  long  as  proboscis,  sooty  with  a  longiah 
white  tip,  and  two  snowy  bands,  the  outer  of  which  is  much  the  brooder ; 
the  ff  has  merely  irregular  grey  patches  on  the  club.  Autenns,  $ ,  black, 
with  silvery  verticils  and  some  white  sc&lea  on  some  of  the  basal  joints. 
In  certain  lights  there  ore  some  indications  of  four  bore  lines  on  the 
curious  powdery  bloom  so  common  on  the  thorax  of  Mosquitoes  of  this 
genus.  Halterea  with  yellow  stems  and  black  tips.  The  male  bos  the 
apices  of  the  abdominal  sagmenta  darker,  owing  to  much  powdery  bloom 
on  their  basal  portions.    Length. — 2-5  to  3  mm. 

Habilal.-^en&  Leone,  Moehonaland,  British  Central  Africa  up 
to  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Lake  Chilwa,  B.C.A.,  Zomba. 

"  ObtervatioTU. — This  is  a  small,  rather  dark  species,  clearly  related 
to  A.  BkodetientU  and  A.  superpirtua,  but  it  can  readily  be  told  by  the 
position  of  the  cross-veins ;  the  fringe  is  also  spotted,  and  thus  con  at 
once  be  told  from  A,  EhodesieruU. 

"Major  Giles,  who  describes  this  species  from  Sierra  Leona,  says  he 
torsi  ore  not  banded ;  but,  even  in  those  that  look  unhanded  to  the 
naked  eye,  traces  of  bonding  may  be  found  on  the  apices  of  the  tarsi, 
whilst  tbe  Mashonoland  specimens  show  the  apical  banding  much  more 
distinctly. 

"  Dr.  Daniels  says  (Mai.  Bep.  B.  8.  E.,  2nd  Se.  p.  84)  that  A.  funealut 
is  tbe  most  numerous,  the  most  widely  distributed  and  the  most  per- 
sistent frequenter  of  houses.  In  one  district,  and  that  tbe  most  mal- 
arious, it  is  tbe  only  AnopheUi  toimd,  and  is  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  Culicei  there  present."  (Monog.  p.  180.)  This  species  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  vehicle  of  human  malorio. 


32.  ANOPHELES  LISTONI,  sp.  n. 

Plate  X,  fig.  4a,  Wing  of  S  ;  4b,  head  and  appendages  of  ?  ;  4o,  Wing 
of  3  ;  4d,  head  and  appendages  of  J. 
Wing  with  the  costa  blaok  including  the  actual  base,  with  four 
yellow  spots,  distinct  but  much   smaller  than  the  intervening 
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black  portioDB,  the  largest  light  area  beiog  that  quite  ai  the 
base  ;  there  is  also  an  apical  spot ;  the  remaiDiDg  long  yeias  are 
mainly  blaok,  but  all  of  them  show  short  lengths  of  white  scales, 
and  a  line  of  these,  over  the  cross  Teins,  coiobiDecl  with  one  of  the 
costal  spots,  forms  a  distinct  light  stripe  across  the  wing ;  the 
Mnge  is  dark,  except  at  the  apex,  and  indistinct  paler  patches 
opposite  one  or  two  of  the  longitudinal  janctiona.  Tarai  dark, 
nnb&nded.    Thorax  and  abdomen  much  as  in  An.  funestus,  miki. 

Head  black,  with  a  robuat  frontal  tuft,  forked  scaJea  mostly  dark  in 
the  !  ,  but  with  many  white  ones  behind  in  the  J .  Palpi  of  S  black, 
with  two  narrow  rings,  and  a  minute  tip  of  white,  slightly  shorter  than 
the  proboscis ;  those  of  the  3  as  long  as  the  proboscis,  blaok  tipped, 
but  with  two  whitish  bands. 

This  species  a  good  deal  resembles  An.  fuTtetlia,  but  baa  an  additional 
white  spot  close  to  the  base  of  the  costa,  and  there  are  no  sharply 
defined  interruptions  of  tbe  internal  wing-fringe,  as  in  that  species. 
length.— Sa  to  4  nun. 

Habitat.S&nt  uae  from  Ellicbpur  in  the  Berars  (India)  by  Lieut 
Qlen  Listen,  I.M.S.,  who  has  evidently  a  keen  "  eye  for  species,"  as  he 
in  bis  accompanying  letter  pointed  out  the  distinctness  of  this  form,  and 
of  An.  Theobald*  from  other  known  Indian  members  of  the  genus.  It 
was  still  active  in  Ellichpur  in  January. 

33.  ANOPHELES  INDICUS,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  183). 
S  . — Wings  almost  exactly  as  in  An.  superpuitus,  Orassi,  bat 
the  internal  fringe  has  three  pale  p&tohes.  Tarsi  unhanded. 
Thorax  pale  ocbreona  with  pale  golden  linear  scales  and  black 
bristles.  Abdominal  segments  dark  lustrous  brown,  some  of 
them  with  yellowish  reflections  in  the  middle. 

Head  blaok,  with  creamy  and  black-forked  scales,  the  pale  ones  in 
the  middle ;  palpi  dark  brown  with  the  apex  and  two  apical  rings  on  the 
next  joints  yellowish.  Legs  dark  brown  to  blaok,  a  small  yellow  spot 
on  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibi« ;  cois  ochreous.  Halteres  with 
almost  white  stems  and  fuscous  knobs. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species,  the  type  being  in  a  private  ooUeotion, 
but  it  appears  to  be  very  near  Qrasai's  tuperpielut  as  to  tbe  differences 
from  which  Mr.  Theobald  writes. 

"  ObtervatioTtt. — The  above  is  the  description  of  a  S  from  Madras, 
and  is  seemingly  related  to  Grassi's  A.  tuperpictut,  the  wings,  Ac.,  bung 
almost  identical.  Tbe  chief  difference  I  can  detect  is,  that  in  the  Indian 
speoimen  the  legs  have  no  traces  of  tarsal  banding,  and  the  fringe  has 
three  yellow  patches,  which  are  absent  in  the  type  of  Oraasi'a  taper- 
pictut.  The  speoimen  was  taken  in  a  bouse  near  Madras,  by  Captain 
Cornwall.  From  A,  fiatettut  it  differs  in  the  poution  of  the  cross- 
vein."    Lmgth.~8  to  8-6  mm. 

Time  of  oapture. — Deoember  in  Madraa. 
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33a.  ANOPHELES,  8p.,  near  iDdicnB. 
A  new  form,  poBsibly  a  variety  of  the  above,  has  been  reoeotly 
Bent  by  Dr.  ChriBtophers  ttom  the  D&rwars  id  Geotrtd  India. 
It  differs,  however,  in  haviog  the  third  large  black  coBtal  spot 
subdivided  on  I.  by  a  yellow  spot  near  its  inner  end;  in  III. 
being  entirely  clothed  with  pale  scales  and  in  having  an  extra 
pale  spot  on  the  internal  fringe. 

4.  AH0PHELE8  RHODESIEMSIS,  Theob.  (Mooog.  I,  p.  184). 
Plate  X,  fig.  6a,  Wing  of  !  ;  6b,  to  show  adornment  of  Thorax. 

Costa  dark,  with  three  small  creamy  and  a  yellow  apieal 
spot ;  fringe  apically  yellow,  bnt  not  elsewhere  interrupted,  being 
formed  of  lighter  Bcales  than  the  wingfield,  but  not  obviously 
spotted.  Tarsi  dark  brown,  unhanded.  Thorax  testaceous,  nude. 
Abdomen  brownish. 

This  species  closely  resembles  An.  funeittu,  tnihi,  but  differs  in  the 
position  of  the  yellow  wing-spots,  which  ore  all  three  placed  Telatdvely 
further  out  and  are  smaller,  as  well  as  in  the  correspondingly  small  sise  of 
the  apical  spot,  and  in  the  position  of  the  transverse  veins,  for  which  see 
figures ;  the  wing  fringe,  too,  is  uninterrapted.  The  Ughter  portioos  of 
the  $  palpi  also  ore  much  narrower.  From  An.  Iiiatoni,  mihi,  it  is  dis- 
tingnished  by  the  absence  of  the  large  yeUow  spot  near  the  base  of  the 
wing  and  from  An.  Oottalii,  Loew,  by  the  smaller  size  and  number  of  its 
hghter  spots.  The  J  palpi  are  black  throughout  save  for  a  small  yellow 
tip,  and  wont  the  greyish  indeterminate  biindllng  of  the  clubs  of  the 
neighbouring  species.  The  abdomen  ia  aosly  and  bos  distinot  basal 
bands,  and  the  thorax  shows  a  distinct  median  line  forking  widely 
behind,  and  two  lateral  lines  wbere  the  dark  ground  colour  shows 
through  the  general  velvety  greyish  bloom  of  the  mesonotuin.  Length, 
— S-6  to  8  mm.  J  ;  2-8  to  8-6  mm.  $ . 

HaMtat. — Mashonaland;  British  Central  Africa. 

Time  of  af^eartmee. — April,  in  Mashonaland.  This  new  speoies  has 
been  sent  in  numbers  from  Central  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  to  oooor 
on  the  coast. 

35.  ANOPHELES  MINIBUS,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  186). 

Mate  3,  fig.  7a,  Wing  of  !  (diagrammatic) ;  7b,  to  show  Decoration  of 
Thorax ;  7o,  scale  from  anterior  border  of  thorax. 
¥ . — Wings  with  three,  nearly  equal,  creamy  spots  od  the 
blaok  costa  and  an  apical  spot ;  fringe  with  a  yellowish  spot  at 
the  end  of  each  vein  except  the  sixth.  Tarsi  unhanded,  red- 
brown,    without   trace   of    banding.      Thorax    slaty-grey   in  the 
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middle  with  a,  deep  browQ  line  od  each  ude.  Abdomen  shiny 
black  with  yellowish  hail's. 

I  bave  not  eeen  this  speoiea,  the  type  of  which  has  been  already 
rettuned  to  Dr.  Bees'  ooUeotion,  and  the  following  notes  are  extracted 
from  Ur.  Theobald' h  original  description. 

"  2 . — Head  blaclc,  clothed  with  black  upright  forked  scales  behind, 
and  on  the  sides  and  over  moBt  of  the  occiput;  a  few  grey  and  white 
and  ereamj  ones  in  front,  also  some  curved  white  scales  and  a  few 
white  hairs  projecting  forwards ;  proboscis  deep  brown ;  palpi  deep 
testaceous  clothed  with  black  scales,  a  white  rmg  towards  the  base 
(apioal  portion  denuded),  longer  than  the  proboscis ;  antennte  deep 
brown,  testafeous  at  the  base,  with  dark  hairs  and  grey  pubescence. 

"  Halteree  with  grey  stem  and  large  cup-shaped  black  knob.    Length. 

^'Babitat.-  Fokfulam,  Hong  Kong  (Bees). 

"  Time  ofcaptura. — Ootol>er. 

"  Ohteroatioiu. — Desoribed  from  a  single  J  in  Dr.  Rees'  collection. 
Very  like  A.funeatut,  Bhodetimnt  and  tu^erpictut,  but  from  funettu* 
it  can  be  at  once  told  fay  the  diBposition  of  the  cross-veins  and  the  darker 
scaled  wingB,  from  Bhod«iiemit  by  the  ornamented  wing  fringe  and 
cross-veins,  from  ti^erpietui  by  its  darker  hue  and  ornamented  fringe. 

"The  fork-cells  also  differ  from  all  three,  the  stalk  of  the  second 
posterior  cell  being  relatively  much  longer.  The  mesotborax  has  also 
numerous  spots  of  a  dusky  hue.  The  straightness  of  the  mid  ungues 
is  very  marked  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  carved  fore  nngues.  It 
most  nearly  approaches  A.  funetlvt  from  Africa,  but  is,  I  feel  sure,  a 
distinot  species." 

36.  1M0PHELE8  PUNCTIPEHNIS,  Say. 

C.  }m«malU,  Fitch  {Jonm.  Aoad.  Nat.  Se.  Philadelphia,  iii,  (1823) ;   Ids.  N. 

Amer.  ii,  p.  89  (1669),  Say;   Ciro.  40,  3ad.  ee.  p.  1,  Dep.  Agri.  U.S.A. 
1699),  CoquiUelt). 

Plate  X,  fig.  6,  Wmg  of  Female. 

Wings  with  the  costa  black,  interrupted  by  a  single  large 
fermgtnous  spot  a  little  outside  the  transverse  veins,  and  involving 
I.  and  II.  There  is  also  a  smaller  apical  spot,  and  some  yellow 
spots  near  the  tips  of  tbe  long  veins,  but  otherwise  the  wing  is 
very  dark,  and  has  no  interruptions  of  the  fringe.  Legs  and  tarsi 
uniformly  nearly  black.  Thorax  and  abdomen  deep  brown,  nude, 
bat  for  some  yellowish- brown  hairs.  Wings  much  longer  than 
abdomen. 

Head  black,  with  a  scanty  whitish  frontal  tuft.  Palpi  and  probosois 
dark  yellowiah-brown,  unhanded  but  rather  lighter  at  the  tips,  Halteres 
brown.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  any  other  species  than  my 
An.  gigai,  bat  may  be  distingniahed  by  the  base  of  the  wing  internal  to 
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the  large  spot  being  nniforml;  black  iDateftd  of  spotted  with  ydlow,  aa 
in  gigat,  as  well  as  hj  its  being  altogatber  a  darker  speoiea.  There 
appears  to  be  a  triangular  swelling  at  the  base  of  tbe  abdominal  seg- 
ments. It  m^  be  distinguished  from  An,  erudant  bj  the  oosta  of  the 
latter  being  uniformly  dark,  and  by  its  having  two  instead  of  three  dark 
spots  on  VI.  The  middle  spot  extends  mnob  further  across  the  wing 
than  in  the  Sineruit  group,  and  the  tarsi  are  unhanded.     Length. — 6  to 

Sabitat. — Widely  diffused  over  the  North  American  continent  from 
Ont^o  to  Kansas.  Has  been  recorded  from  Jamaiea.  Is  known  as  the 
"  winter  mosquito,"  having  been  taken  when  the  temperature  was  bnt 
6°F. 

37.  ANOPHELES  PSEDDOPDNCTIPENNIS,  Theob^d 

(Monog.  II.,  Append.  L). 
Closely  resembles  An.  putKtipennU,  Say,  but  difiTers  in  the 
intemat  wing  fringe  being  ornamented  with  yellow  interruptions 
at  each  longitudinal  janction,  and  in  VI.  having  the  basal  half 
pale,  and  the  apical  dark,  except  for  a  small  yellow  spot  at  its 
junction. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  appears  brown  and  htury,  but  destitute  of 
scales,  and  the  palpi  appear  to  be  banded  and  yellow  at  the  apex  in 
both  sexes.     Length. — 6  mm, 

Mabital. — Grenada.  Described  from  specimens  in  Balsam,  in  whioh 
all  but  the  more  etrongly-marked  charactera  as  to  colour  and  scaly 
structore  are  necessarily  lost. 

38.  ANOPHELES  LINDESAII,  Giles  (First  Edition,  p.  166). 
Pla,te  X.  fig.  8,  Wing  of  J . 
Wing  with  the  costa  and  all  the  external  long  veins  dark 
scaled,  and  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  entire  wing  dark  except  at 
the  tip,  where  there  is  a  large  apical  spot  involving  all  the  veins 
onteide  the  tip  of  ant.  br,  of  IV,  behind  which  all  the  long  veins 
show  short  lengths  of  lighter  scales ;  the  internal  fringe  is  dark 
except  round  the  apical  spot,  and  a  patch  of  pale  eoales  opposite 
the  junction  of  post.  hr.  of  IV.  Tarsi  wichout  bands.  Thorax 
black,  with  a  lai^e  well-defined  patch  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  dorsum,  grey,  saving  a  very  fine  black  median  line.  Abdomen 
nearly  black,  the  hinder  border  of  the  segments  darkest. 

Head  black,  with  a  patch  of  whitish  tomentnm  on  the  vertex,  whioh 
extends  forwards  between  the  baaea  of  the  antenna  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  rostrum ;  eyes  black ;  proboscis,  palpi,  and  antenss 
nniformly  dark  brown.  Thoraic  with  a  large  quadrangular  patch  covered 
with  whitish  scales,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum,  on  which  ia 
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a  very  fine  median  black  ]ine,  in  front  the  patch  has  a  rather  ferruginous 
tint;  pleurs  black  with  a  few  white  scaled  spots  in  front.  Legs  generally 
brown,  darker  on  the  tarsi,  which  are  not  banded ;  the  hind  femur  whitish, 
with  a  broad  black  band  at  its  apex,  and  a  smaller  one  about  its  mid 
length,  the  other  femora  black  and  white  sealed,  the  former  prepon- 
derating at  their  tips,  the  anterior  femora  slightly  thickened  near  tbe  base. 
This  species  can  hatdlj  be  confused  with  any  other  as  it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  a  pale  apical  wing  spot  combined  with  an  unspotted  costa. 
Length  of  the  body  4'50  mm. ;  of  the  wing  8*80  nun. 

Habitat. — Sent  me  by  Captain  Victor  Lindesay,  I.U.8.,  from  Boklob, 
in  the  Punjab.  I  also  took  a  single  specimen  last  July  in  Naini  Tal, 
both  places  being  situated  at  over  6,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Himalayas, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  rare  species,  as  I  came  across  no  other  example, 
and  could  nowhere  find  the  lorvie,  in  spite  of  a  most  careful  search. 

39.  ANOPHELES  ATRiTIPES,  Skuse  ("  S.  A.  G."  p.  1,755). 
Plate  I,  6g.  9,  Wing  of  $ . 

Wiog  spotted  on  tbe  wing  field,  bat  nith  the  ooata  aniformly 
bl&ck ;  the  internal  fringe  is  deep  ferruginous  at  the  apex,  but 
elsewhere  black,  as  also  are  all  the  long  veins  with  tbe  exception 
of  a  few  white  spots  on  some  of  tbe  inner  ones.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sis  distinct  spots  on  the  wing  field  produced  by  dense  tufts 
of  long  scales.  Xjega  and  tarsi  uniformly  intense  sooty  black. 
Thorax  of  a  red-brown  ground  colour  with  a  nude,  black  median 
line  and  lateral  lines  where  the  brown  ground  colour  is  free 
from  the  yellowish-white  scales  and  bloom  that  cover  the  rest 
of  the  mesonotum. 

Head  block,  with  white  forked  scales  and  a  scanty  frontal  tuft.  The 
olypeus  is  three-lobed  and  in  front  of  it  the  proboscis  sprines  from  an 
exceptionally  distinct  baaol  dilatation  which  is  longitudinally  striped, 
alternately  intense  block  and  snowy.  The  peJpi  and  proboscis  are  abso- 
lutely sooty,  just  a  little  paler  at  their  tips.  There  con  be  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  this  species  by  the  six  peculiar  wing  tufts.  The  two 
additional  ones  to  those  of  the  moculipennis  being  in  this  species  placed 
on  the  stem  of  V.  and  its  bifurcation,  the  rest  of  the  stem  of  this  vein 
being  white.  S . — Length  of  antennm  177  mm. ;  expanse  of  wings 
4-ie  >!  0-34  mm. ;  size  of  body  4-18  x  0-76  mm. 

Habitat. — Berowra,  N.S.W.  January,  and  since  sent  in  conuderable 
numbers  from  Queensland  by  Dr.  Bancroft. 

40.  ANOPHELES  CRUCIANS,  Wied. 
Wings  with  white  spots  here  and  there  on  the  brown  veins, 
uniform    along    the    costa ;     torsi    unhanded,    dusky    brown ; 
abdomen  uuiformly  brown,  with  grey  hairs.     Thorax  red-brown 
with  linear  markings. 
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Description  from  Wied.,  "  A.  Z.  I.,"  p.  12. — Tawny ;  the  thraax  with 
three  deeper  tinted  linea ;  the  abdomen  covered  with  grej  hairs ;  the 
wings  with  dusky  spots  and  costo.    Length  2}  lines  (Qerman). 

CoquiUett,  in  his  recent  gjnoptio  table  of  North  American  Culicida, 
states  that "  the  soales  of  the  last  vein  are  wlilte,  marked  wltii  three 
black  spots  ;  palpi  marked  with  white  at  the  bases  of  the  last  fonr 
joints,"  and  without  any  spot  on  the  oosta,  as  seen  in  A.puinelipmtnit. 

Professor  Nattall  sent  Mr.  Theobald  two  $  'h  from  America  in  spirit, 
which,  although  much  damaged,  show  the  two  features  mentioned  by 
Coqnillett  very  clearly,  readily  distinguishing  the  species  from  the  C. 
punetipennia  of  Say. 

BaMtal.^United  States,  at  the  following  places :  District  of 
Colombia  1  Georgia ;  New  Orleans ;  Richmond,  Va.  Wiedemann  says 
it  is  very  common  on  the  MiHSiasippi,  where  it  is  very  troublesome  to 
travellera,  and  also  gives  Pennsylvania  as  a  habitat. 

Time  of  eapturt. — April  in  Columbia;  June  and  November  at  New 
Orleans. 

41.  ANOPHELES  ANNULIMAND8,  Van  der  Wnlp. 

(TijdBchr.  voor  Eat.  p.  127  (1B6T),  Van  der  Wulp;  Giro.  iO,  2iid  se.  U.S.A. 

Depb.  Agri.  p.  i  (1S89),  Ooquillat). 

Wings  with  the  costa  UDifortnly  coloured,  but  with  two  spots  on 
the  wing  field  formed  by  aocumulatioDS  of  scales.  Tarsi  banded 
on  the  fore  legs.  Thorax  dark  brown  with  grey  lines  near  the 
roots  of  the  wings  and  golden  hairs  on  the  shoulders.  Abdomen 
short,  grey-brown,  the  hind  borders  of  the  segments  darker,  bat 
lighter  on  the  venter. 

EstractB  from  original  description. 

S- — Hefkd  dark  brown;  occiput  with  dense  black  hairs.  Antennn 
whitish,  with  brown  rings,  the  verticils  Ught  brown  with  yellow  reflec- 
tions ;  proboscis  dark  brown,  one  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  head 
and  thorax,  with  lighter  brown  reflections  above  and  at  the  tip ;  palpi 
brovni,  the  two  first  joints  deeper  coloured,  the  second  joint  a  litUe 
longer  than  the  first,  together  as  long  as  the  antennte ;  the  two  last  joints 
each  as  long  as  the  second,  brownish.yellow,  together  forming  a  flattened 
ellipse,  sparingly  beset  with  long  hairs.  Plenm  mostly  clothed  with 
light  grey  tomentnm,  Claspers  shorter  than  the  last  abdominal  seg- 
ment, with  long  cnrved  points ;  abdominal  tomentum  moderately  dense, 
blonde-oolonred.  Legs  dark  brown,  the  ooxee  and  roots  of  the  femora 
brownish -yellow,  apex  of  the  latter  rather  dark,  so  that  the  pale  yellow 
or  whitish  knee  spots  show  out  the  more  distinctly.  Close  to  the  base 
of  the  mid-femora  is  a  whitish  ring,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  deeper 
brown  than  that  of  the  ground  colour ;  the  fore  tihtK,  except  the  basal 
third,  whitish,  with  three  darker  brown  rings,  the  last  just  before  the 
tdp,  which  is  pale ;  the  white  colour  appears  also  at  the  tips  of  the 
other  tibife  ;  the  hind  legs  ore  long  and  slender,  especially  the  tarsi,  the 
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fint  joint  of  wMoh  is  a  fourth  longer  than  the  tibia;  halterea  dkA 
brown,  the  stem  uid  base  lighter  than  the  knob.  Wings  longer  than 
the  abdomen,  with  a  alightl j  greyish  tint ;  veins  and  ecalea  brown ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  wing,  under  the  oogta,  on  the  second 
longitadinal  Tein,  is  a  spot,  and  a  Uttle  further  ont,  above  the  small 
transverse  vMn,  a  second  spot,  both  formed  bj  aooumnlations  of  scales ; 
the  upper  basal  oell  ia  always  longer  than  the  lower. 

Babitat. — North  America. 

Coqoillet  thinks  this  description  applies  to  C.  cmitobrinnt,  Deav., 
but  Van  der  Wnlp  is  surely  a  most  unlikely  man  to  be  mistaken  in  a 
well  established  dipterous  genus. 


42.  AMOPHELEB  HAGULIPENHIS,  Meigen   [1818]. 

Plate  X,  fig.  10a,  Wing  of  S  :  10b,  Palpi  of  g  ;  lOo,  the  Tarsal  claws, 

<}'  and  2- 

An.  guadrimaculalus,  8ay. 

An.  elMfigar,  Fabr.,  of  which  no  type  appears  to  have  existed. 

C.  UfuTcatus,  Meig.  (1801)  ? 

(Syst.  Baach.  Europ.  Zwei.  Ina,  1,  11,  3  (1S18),  Maigan;  Ins.  Lapp.  1,  808, 
Zattantedt;  Hist.  Nat.  Dipt.  I,  93,  3,  Macquart;  Brit.  Eob.  310,  2, 
Curtis :  BnU.  Soo.  Imp.  Nat.  Mosc  iii.  294,  2  (IB4S),  Oimmenthal ; 
Dipt.  Soand.  is.  $468,  3,  Zatterstedb;  Ento.  Mag.  i,  143,  Holiday  ;  Dipt. 
Beitr.  J,  4,  3,  L5w ;  Fauna  Ausli.  il,  260,  Sohiner ;  Dipt.  Neer.  p.  830, 
Van  der  Wulp;  Ins.  Brit,  iii,  p.  949,  Walker;  Bull.  d.  Soo.  Eat. 
Italiana,  1896,  p.  336,  et  1B99,  p.  90,  Ficaibi ;  Beala  Acoad.  d.  Lincei, 
8.  d.  a.  Zool.  Bulla  Malaria,  p.  77,  Graesi.) 

WingB  with  tour  tufted  spots  on  the  wing-field,  the  oosta 
being  uniformly  dark,  except  at  the  apes,  where  its  colour  fades 
to  form  a  fairly  distinct  spot ;  tarsi  unhanded,  but  with  an  apical 
yellowish  spot  to  the  £rst  joints.  Thorax  with  four  broad  ferru- 
ginous stripes  formed  of  golden  hairs,  between  which  the  darker 
ground  colour  is  left  bare ;  with  a  tuft  of  large  golden  scales  on 
the  anterior  border.  Abdominal  segments  brown  with  yellowish 
basal  markings ;  anterior  femora  not  thickened  at  the  base. 

"  S . — Head  with  two  patches  of  creamy  scales  divided  by  a  central 
line,  the  rest  of  the  bead  with  black  scales,  a  small  tuft  of  white  hairs  in 
front,  borders  of  the  eyes  white ;  eyes  deep  purplish -black ;  antenns 
dark  brown  with  pale  bands  and  with  ferruginons  basal  joint,  pale 
pubescence  and  brown  hairs ;  proboscis  brown ;  palpi  yellowish-brown, 
with  dense  dark  scales  at  the  base,  which  is  swollen,  shorter  than  the 
proboscis.  Legs  with  pale  coxte  ;  femora  and  libis  yellowish- brown 
below,  covered  with  dark  brown  scales  above ;  knee  spot  yellow,  apex 
of  the  tibia  paler;  tarsi  slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  leg.  ^, — 
Antennae  banded,  plume  hairs  brown,  last  joint  darker ;  proboscis 
black  to  dark  brown ;  palpi  dark  brown ;    the  last  two  joints,  whioh 
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are  clubbed,  hftve  a  ntunbei  of  short  golden  haira  intemBUj>  and  are 
yellow  in  colour,  clothed  with  thicli  blaok  eoales,  tbrongh  wbioh  the 
yellow  luulergTound  shows ;  the  last  joint  is  truncated."  Lmgth.^A  to 
7-S  mm.  J,  ta  8  or  10  mm.  £ .  This  apeoies  varies  greatly  in  noe, 
the  wingB  ehown  me  in  Italy  by  Profeseor  Grasm  being  quite  small, 
while  some  Cajiadiaji  Bpecimene,  in  the  British  Museum,  ajre  huge  gnats, 
and  to  illustrate  tliis,  I  have  superposed  on  the  plate  the  drawing  of 
one  oi  Grassi's  specimens  on  the  outline  of  a  Canadian  speoimen. 


i3.  ANOPHELES  ANNULIPALPIS,  Arrib&lzaga  ("L.  A."  p.  36). 

Wings  unspotted,  the  costal  vein  and  cell  densely  blaok- 
scaled,  the  remaming  veins  brindled  black  and  gold,  bo  that  the 
wing  looks  oonfusedly  banded ;  tarsal  joints  white  ringed,  the 
last  joints  wholly  white ;  abdomen  dnsky,  with  yellowish  hairs ; 
thorax  with  fawn- coloured  scales,  and  three  fnscons  linear 
markiDgs.  ' 

From  original  description  : — 

"  Palpi  dusky,  densely  plomed  in  the  $ ,  or  blaok  with  silvery  rings 
in  the  2  ;  the  legs  and  tam  dnsky  black  with  white  rings ;  the  tibife 
with  silvery  spots  (i7),  or  the  legs  black  with  silvery  rings  ($);  head 
cinereous,  with  white  hairs  towards  the  frons.  Antenns  blaok  with 
dnsky  hairs  (S);  or  fuscous  with  dense  verticils  (3)i  pslpi  black, 
straight,  with  silvery  rings  ( 2 ),  or  dnsky  and  densely  villous,  dilated  and 
divergent  at  the  end  {$);  proboscis  dusky  black,  with  the  apex  white; 
eyes  with  white  marginB.  Soatellnm  dusky ;  metanotum  dark  red ; 
plenrte  dull  testaceous ;  ooxie  yellow;  femora  blaok,  pale  yellow  internally 
and  silver  banded  externally  ;  tibite  black  with  white  bands  ( ¥ },  or  dusky 
with  numerous  silvery  dote  {$);  taisi  nearly  black,  with  ulvery  rings 
and  the  last  joint  wholly  white."    Length. — 7  mm. 

Habitat. — The  banks  of  the  Parana  in  Argentina.    A  rare  spedes. 

44.  ANOPHELES  aTIGHATICUS,  Skase  ('•  8.  A.  C."  p.  115% 

Wings  with  light  brown  scales,  unspotted,  though  they  are  a 
tittle  darker  in  the  stigmatio  region ;  tarsi  violet-brown,  un- 
handed. Thorax  red-brown,  darker  in  the  S  >  ^ith  three  double 
streaks,  and  dense  lateral  fringes  of  golden  hairs.  Abdomen  dark 
brown,  nude  ?  with  golden  hairs. 

Extract  from  original  description : — 

■■  Antemue  in  the  S  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  palpi,  ochre- 
brown  ;  first  joint  nearly  black ;  in  the  {  about  four-fifths  the  length  of 
the  palpi,  dark  brown  with  whitish  pubescence  and  verticils  brown ; 
soapns,  except  distal  half  of  second  joint,  red-brown;  head  ochre-brown, 
with  golden  hairs ;    proboscis  scarcely  longer  than  the  palpi,  brown. 
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Almost  blaok  in  the  S  ,  tui  tJao  are  the  palpi.  Thorai  darker  in  the  $  i 
pleurm,  3,  r«d  brown,  $,  fnscoue;  acutellum,  3,  ochreoua,  ?,  testa- 
eeooB  fringed  with  long  golden  hairs ;  metanotum,  ^ ,  testaceous,  { , 
very  deep  fuscous.  Halterea  with  the  club  brown  and  stem  yellow ;  ^ , 
foroeps  testaceous,  denselj  haired.  Legs  violet-brown  scaled,  the  femora 
pale  jellow  for  tour-fifths  of  tJieir  length  in  the  hind  legs,  hut  beneath 
only,  in  the  other  legs;  ooxat  warm  brown;  in  the  hind  legs  the  first 
tarsal  joint  is  one-aeventh  longer  than  the  tibia."  "Wings  much  longer 
than  the  abdomen  in  the  S .  shorter  in  the  J .  Length  of  ontennn  g 
2-02  mm. ;  S  1'77  mm. ;  expanse  of  wings  J  4-06  x  088  mm. ;  $  4-06  x 
0-88  mm. ;  size  of  body,  J  456  x  0-76  mm. ;  ?  4-06  x  frW  mm. 
Babitat.—Bhxe  Mountsins,  N.S.W. 


45.  ANOPHELES  BIFUBCATDS  (L.). 

Plate  xi,  fig.  la.  Wing  of  $  from  specimen  (drawn  in  Prof.  Oraasi's 
laboratory) ;    lb,  Wing  of  another   f    from  Ontario,  to  show  range  of 
variation  of  size  ;  lo.  Fork  scale  from  head,  to  show  differeitce  from  those 
of  An.  Walkeri,  TheobsJd. 
(Fn.  Suec.  1791,  Linn.  ;  Ina.  Auetr.  483,  9B2,  Schrank  ;  Spea.  Ins.  il,  469, 

2,  Fabr.  ;  Syst.  Beaohr.  i,  11,  1,  et  vi,  342,  Meigan;  Dipt.  N.  Fr.  163, 

1,  Macq.;  Ins.  Lapp.  SOT,  1,  Zett. ;  Dipt.  ScAnd.  ix,  3167,  1,  Zett. ;  Ent. 

Uag.  i,  151,  Hal. ;  Dipt.  Beitr.  i,  3,  1,  Ldw  ;  Fn.  Austr.  ii,  625,  Schiner  ; 

Ent.   Syst.  iv,  401,  3  (C.  Irifurealus),   Fabr. ;    Klaaa.   i,  6,  8,  Ueigeo 

(  =  C.  elaviger) ;   Syst   Antl.  36,  6,  Fabr. ;   Dipt.  Neer.  830,  Van  der 

Wulp;  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moao.  iii,  291,  1  (1846),  Oim.;  Syst.  Nat. 

V,  2887,  3,  Omel. ;  Mam.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moac.  iv,  129,  Fischer;  Bull. 

Ent.  Soc.  Ital.  p.  226  (1S96),  Ficalbi ;  Reals  Accad.  d.  Liucei,  3.  d.  u. 

Zool.  sulla  Malaria,  p.  61  (1900),  Orassi.) 

Winga  UQspotted,  dark-scaled  thronghout,  except  on  the 
middle  of  the  coeta  and  auxiliary  vein,  where  there  are  Dumerous 
yellow  Bcalea  intermixed  nilh  the  black.  Tarsi  nearly  black 
throughout,  with  the  exceptioo  of  a  faiot  ring  od  the  base  of  the 
first  joint.  Thorax  dark  grey,  with  indistiDCi  median  and  lateral 
lines;  dark  chestnut  at  the  sides.  AbdomuD  brown,  some  of  the 
segments  darker  behind.  Pork-scales  of  aape,  fimbriate  at  their 
free  extremities. 

"  S  . — Head  brown,  with  greyish  toiuentum,  and  small  pale,  creamy, 
curved  scales  in  front,  with  a  tuft  of  yellow  briatles  projecting  forwards 
and  pale  yellow,  upright,  forked  scales  passing  backwards  as  a  broad 
bond  on  each  side  of  the  central  bare  line,  the  forked  scales  at  the  sides 
block  with  dusky  grey  tips;  a  pale  border  partially  surrounding  the 
eyes ;  anteniiLG  dark  brown,  basal  joint  bright  oobreous-hrown  on  one 
side,  dark  brown  on  the  other ;  proboscis  nearly  black  ;  palpi  oohreoua, 
covered  with  blackish  scales,  which  are  densest  at  the  base,  a  little  longer 
than  the  proboscis;  clypeus  brown. 
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"  LegB  ochraoeona  covered  with  dark  scales,  ooze  teBtaoeonB,  also  baae 
of  femora ;  knee-spot  and  base  of  first  tarsal  joint  pole. 

"  J. — Head  brown,  with  upright  crefuny  scales  in  the  middle  and 
upright  black  scales  at  the  sides,  a  dense  creamj  tuft  of  hairs  projecting 
forwards ;  antennte  brown  with  flaxen  plumes,  basal  joint  ver;  dark 
brown ;  palpi  brown,  last  two  joints  spatulate,  hair-tofts  golden-brown ; 
proboscis  brown,"  Length. — 6  to  SJ  mm. ;  with  proboscis  8  to  6^  ? , 
6  mm.  $. 

BabitiU, — Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Italy  and  islands  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  This  species  is  said  to  be  mtunlj  sylvan  in  habits  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  vehicle  of  human  malaria  by  Prof.  Orassi. 

46.  ANOPHELES   FBBRUGINOSD&,  Wied-  ("A.  Z.  I."  p.  12). 

An.  Walktri,  Theobald  (?.) 
Winga  uDspotbed ;   tarsi  aabaDded,  nearly  black ;   abdomen 
nnbanded,  dusky  brown   with  yellow  hairs;   thorax  deep  red- 
brown  with  linear   markinKs.      Stems  of  halteros  white,  with 
brown  knobs. 

Original  description : — 

Antennie  and  palpi  brown,  the  latter  more  dusky  with  a  little  white 
at  the  joints;  thorax  intense  red-brown,  but  only  in  certun  lights,  if  seen 
from  behind  whitish,  and  it  then  exhibits  linear  stripes,  but  looking 
backwards  without  stripes ;  abdomen  dusky  brown  with  yellowish  hairs ; 
veins  of  the  wings  with  brown  scales ;  balteres  intense  white  with  brown 
knobs ;  legs  shorter  than  in  ^n.  eruciant,  brownish- black  with  yellowiah 
femora. 

No  material  exactly  answering  to  this  description  has  been  received 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  Mr.  Theobald  suspects  it  may  be  the  same 
as  his  An.  WalJteri,  though  he  considers  it  can  be  neither  C.  quinque- 
fateialut,  Say,  or  An.  craciani.  Walker. 

47.  ANOPHELES  WALKERI,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  199). 
An.  ferruginosut,  Wied.  (?). 
Plate  ij,  fig.  2a,  Wing  of  $  ;  2b,  Fork  scale  from  nape. 
Closely  resembles  An.  bifurcatus,   L.,   differing  only  in  the 
form  of  the  fork-ecales  of  the  nape,  which  are  forked  in  the 
present  species  and  fimbriate  in  bi/urcatut.     The  base  of  the 
hinder  fork-cell  is  also  said  to  be  placed  maoh  farther  outside 
that  of  the  anterior  than  in  that  species,  but  the  relative  position 
is  not  very  constant  in  either.     Mr.  Theobald  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  as  to  his  new  species : — 

"  This  species  closely  resembles  the  European  A.  bi/urcatut,  but 
differs  from  it  in  regard  to  the  head  ornamentation,  the  browner  appeor- 
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anoe  of  the  thonx  and  the  relative  poaitdons  of  the  orosB-Tuna,  aa  shown 
in  figure.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope  in  some  lights  there 
will  be  Bean  four  grey  thoracic  stripes  which  are  also  cbaracteristic, 
especially  when  the  thorax  is  rubbed.  No  malee  were  anfortunately 
sent.  All  the  specimeDs  were  token  from  beds  of  reeds  olosa  to  the  low 
marshy  shore  of  Lake  Biiucoe.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  proved 
to  be  Wiedemann's  An.  ferntgituitut  from  New  Orleans."  LoTigth  at 
body.  5-S  to  6  mm.,  with  proboscis,  10  mm. ;  of  wings,  55 ;  of  hind  legs, 
13  mm. 

HabiM.—tjBiie  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada  (E.  M.  Walker). 

Time  of  capture. — September. 


48.  ANOPHELES  NIOSIPES,  Stsger  (1839). 
An.  plumbeut,  Halidaj? 
(Syst.  For.  o.  d.  i.  Denmark  Nid  til  fundne  Dipt.  (1889) ;  Dipt.  Neer.  11,  8, 
p.  881  (1877),  V.  d.  Wulp;  Dipb  Beitr.  i,  i,  %  L5w;  Dipt.  Scand.  ix, 
3467,  Zett.  ;  Kri)j.  Tidskr.  ii,  052,  Staeg.;  Fn.  Austr.  ii,  636,  Sohinei ; 
Bull.  Soc.  Ent.  Ital.  (1S96),  p.  237,  PicaJbi ;  Gnats,  p.  175,  Giles ;  ZooL 
JooiD.  zi).  (18^),  Holiday  (--  plvmbeta). 

Plate  Ii,  fig.  8,  Wing  of  ? . 

Wing  unspotted,  uniformly  sooty-ecaled.  Lege  and  tarsi 
uniformly  black  except  the  oases  of  the  tibife,  which  are  dall 
yellonish-biown.  Thorax  ^itb  a  tun-shaped  patch  of  greyish- 
brown  with  two  bare  sub-median  lines.  Abdomen  sooty,  node, 
but  for  some  brownish  hairs. 

Head  black,  with  densely  packed  yellowish  forked  scales,  and  a  fairly 
full  frontal  tnft.  Papi  and  proboscis  uniformly  sooty,  otherwise  is 
almost  indistinguishable  from  An,  bi/urcalui,  but  this  is  a  distinctly 
darker  species,  with  the  middle  of  the  nieaonotum  more  frosty-cinereouB 
than  it,  and  the  wings  are  more  densely  scaled.    Length. — i  to  5  mm. 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe  and  North  America.  In  England  it  has 
been  taken  at  Penzance  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Scotland,  and  a  few  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Theobald  in  North  Wales. 


Note.— Since  going  to  press,  descriptions  of  the  following  (wo  additional 
species  have  been  received  from  Lieut.  Glen  Listen,  I.M.S. ;  — 

22a.  An.  ToBKauni,  Glen  Liston.  lud.  Med.  Oaz.,  November,  1901. 
Wings,  with  three  small  interruptions  on  the  black  oosCa,  in  addition  to  a 
large  apical  spot,  and  two  basal  dots ;  bases  of  the  fork-cells,  and  a  spot  on 
m,  between  them,  white,  and  then  is  also  a  large  triangular  spot  on  n, 
III,  IV,  and  V,  opposite  the  orosa  veins ;  VI,  with  one  long  white  interrup- 
tion ;  internal  fringe  dark,  with  broad  white  intervals  at  all  but  the  sixth 
longitudinal  junction.  Legs  dark  brown,  with  yellowish  apical  spots  on  the 
tibi«  and  femota,  aod  on  all  but  the  last  tarsal  joints.  Thorax  dark- 
grounded,  clothed  with  white  scales,   so  arraoged  as  to  show  median,  and 
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Genua  IV.  CYCLOLEPPTBRON,  Theobald. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  from  AnopheUt  for  the 
reoeptioD  of  a  eingle  epecies,  at  first  sent  by  Dr.  Grabham,  o 
Jamaica,  the  characters  of  wbich  are  suoh  as  to  easily  separate 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  sab-family,  the  scales  of  the  wings  beiog 
altogether  eiception&l  and  qaite  different  in  oatline  from  those 
of  any  other  Mosquitoes,  except  those  nbich  give  the  base  of 
the  wing  of  Uranolania,  its  gorgeous  metallic  sheen ;  and  though 
somewhat  similar  in  form,  they  are  in  reaUty  quite  different  from 
these,  as  they  are  quite  without  lustre,  and  owe  their  deep  colora- 
tion to  a  deposit  of  an  actual  pigment,  the  presence  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  methods.  These  scales  are 
exceptionally  thick,  and  are  shaped  exactly  like  a  child's  battle- 
dore with  the  handle  cut  short  off,  and  are  so  much  larger  than 
those  found  in  any  member  of  the  sub-family  that  they  can 
easily  be  separately  distinguished  with  an  ordinary  hand-lens, 
ao  that  the  genus  can  be  perfectly  easily  recognised  without  the 
aid  of  any  more  powerful  instrument. 

The  larve  are  said  to  be  much  like  those  of  other  Anopkelina, 
and  to  assume  the  same  position  in  the  water. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  definition  of  the 
genus. 

GiCLOLEFPTBBON. — CulicidtB  with  the  palpi  of  about  the  same 

rather  lest  distinct,  latsrol  bate  dork  lines.     Abdomen  olive-gieen,  with 
yellow  haics. 

S  .—Head  with  vartai  and  Ecanty  Irontal  tufts  white,  hut  dark  on  the 
occiput;  palpi  hlaok,  with  three  rather  broad,  white,  articular  bauds; 
proboscis  black,  yellowish  at  the  lip.     Halteres  with  pale  stems  and  datlcer 

Eabilat. — Elliohpur,  Berars,  India. 

3Ca. — Alt.  STEPHanHi,  Glen  Liatan.  Ind.  Med.  Qaz.,  November,  1901, 
Wing  with  the  oosta  black,  interrupted  hy  three  smaller  white  spots,  in- 
volving anz.  and  II,  and  showing,  in  addition,  a  large  pale  apical  spot. 
Involving  tiotb  bnnches  of  II,  and  two  big  basal  dots  ;  the  base  of  I,  and 
the  other  long  veins,  mainly,  are  white,  VI,  showing  only  two  black  dots; 
and  the  interior  fringe  has  pale  iuterruptions  at  each  long  junction.  The  three 
upper  Joints  of  the  fore,  and  all  but  the  last  of  the  mid  and  hind  tarsi,  with 
narrow  pale  apical  bands,  aud  there  are  two  additional  bands  on  the  first 
fore  tarsals.  Thorax  black,  densely  clothed  with  white  scales,  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  indistinct  median  and  lateral  nude  bare  lines.  Atidomen  black, 
unhanded,  thickly  coveted  with  yellowish  hairs  and  scales. 

9. — Head  with  vertex  and  frontal  tufts  white,  but  dark  on  the  occiput ; 

palpi  dork,  with  long  white  tips  and  fonr  pale  bauds,  the  outermost  of  which 

is  of  considerable  width.     Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  dark  knob.     Legs 

with  white  knee-spots,  and  the  femora  and  tibiee  elaborately  speckled  silvery. 

Hobtfof. —Elliohpur,  Berars,  India. 
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length  as  the  prohoBcis  in  both  sexes,  those  of  the  $  subulate, 
while  in  the  J  they  are  broadly  spatnlate.  Wings  with  the 
veins  carrying,  in  addition  to  scantily  arranged  lanceolate  scales, 
patches  of  large  thick  scales,  densely  pigmented,  and  with  their 
free  portion  of  an  almost  circular  outline. 

1.  GTGLOLEPPTERON  ORABHAMII,  Theobald 

(Monog.  p.  SOS). 
Plate  xi,  fig.  6a,  Wing  of  J  ;  6b,  Bifuication  of  II,  to  show  arrangenient 
of  the  two  sorts  of  Bcales ;  6o,  OenericaQy  peonliar  scales,  more 
hi^y  magnified ;  6d,  Probos.  and  palp  of  ^  ;  6e,  Ant.  tarsal  daw 
of  J. 

Wings  with  the  costa  black,  except  at  the  apex,  and  at  a 
single  interruption,  opposite  tbe  middle  of  the  ant.  fork-stem ; 
the  entire  tip  of  the  wing  is  pale-scaled,  much  as  in  An.  Lin- 
desayii,  mihi,  and  some  of  the  long  veins  have  other  pale  portions, 
but  is  otherwise  generally  divrk,  the  dark  fringe  has  ferruginous 
interruptions  at  each  longitudinal  juncture,  except  at  tbe  apei, 
where  the  light  portions  preponderate,  so  that  the  cells  are  here 
marked  by  only  minute  black  streaks.  Tarsi  and  legs  dusky 
throughout.  Thorax  and  abdomen  sooty,  nude,  but  for  pale 
yellow  hairs  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  middle  of  tbe  meso- 
thorax  as  to  form  an  indistinct  spot. 

Head  and  appendages  sooty,  but  for  a  scanty,  whitish  frontal  iufl 
which  in  the  $  is  continiied  back  as  a  narroner  stripe  over  the  nape. 
Palpi  of  tbe  $  exceptionally  hirsute  almost  to  the  tips,  eHpecially  along 
the  borders,  so  as  to  almost  recaQ  the  leg  paddles  of  Sabeihei.  In 
the  S  there  ia  a  narrow  nude  yellow  band  on  the  second  articulation, 
and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  last  joints  are  covered  with  ferruginous 
scales.  In  him,  too,  the  frontal  tuft  and  vertex  are  alone  white,  the 
TiBipe  being  entirely  black,  and  his  thorax  differs  from  that  of  the  $  in 
having  its  anterior  border  ornamented  with  a  bifid  median  tuft  of  long 
white  scales.  He  has  also  large  lateral  patches  of  yellowish -brown 
scales  at  the  bases  of  the  abdominal  segments.  In  both  sexes,  the  legH 
are  brindled  with  aJtemating  patches  of  ferruginous  and  dark  brown 
scales,  the  lighter  tint  predominating  on  the  femora,  and  their  very  apices 
are  light  coloured,  so  that  there  are  some  indications  of  knee  spots. 
The  male  genitalia  are  clothed  with  yellow  scales.    Length. — About 

Habitat. — Jamaica  (Dr.  Orabliam,  November  24,  1899). 
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1,  An.  argyrotarsU,  Deav. ;  2.  An.  albipea,  Thaob. ;  3,  An.  paludU, 
Theob,  :  i,  An.  sitnilis,  Theob.  ;  S,  An.  Bi^tti,  Theob.  tdiagTuomalio)  ; 
6,  An.  Jamtsii,  Theob, ;  7,  An.  fuliginosiu,  Giles ;  8.  An.  pallidua, 
Theob.  ;  9,  An.  Sinensis,  (Wied.)  ;  10,  An.  annularis,  Wulp  ;  II,  An. 
pseudo/iiclus,  Oraaai ;  12,  An.  ni^errimus,  Oilen;  13,  An.  barbira^lria, 
Wulp, 
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1,  ^rt.  Pharoentia.  Theob. ;  2,  An.  nuuulatus.  Theob.  ;  3,  An.  annulipet. 
Walker;  4,  An.  Maslersi,  Skuse;  5,  .'fn.  ocetlatus,  Tbeob.  ;  6,  An.  tquamotu*, 
Theob. :  T,  An.  Uaielatiis,  Theob.  ;  8,  An.  Lutiii ;  9,  An.  cottalis,  Loew.  ;  10,  An. 
laperpUtut,  Graxei ;  11,  An.  Bostii,  Giles ;  12,  An.  ailicifaeici,  Oilea. 

FellaiorialrVtII. 
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1,  An.  citiereus,  Theob. ',  3,  An,  gigan,  sp.  n. ;  3,  An.  /unesliu,  Giles ; 
i.  An.  LUtoni,  sp.  n.  ;  5,  An.  Rhcdeaitnsii,  Thwb.  ;  6,  An.  puncHpennia. 
Sk;.  ;  'J,An.  mminiiu,  Theob.  (diagFammalic) ;  8,  An.  Lindesayii,  Giles; 
9,  ^n.  atratijyea,  Skuae  ;  10,  An.  maciilipennis,  Sleig,  (detailed  figure  witbiii 
an  outline  to  sbow  variation  of  tiiKe). 
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1.  An.  bi/urcalu.1,  L. ;  2,  An.  Waikerl,  Theob.  ;  3,  An.  nigripts,  Steeger  ; 
4,  An.  Tkeobatdi.  np.  u.  ;  5,  (a)  wing  Bcalea  of  An.  Sinennis,  (6)  of  An.  bar- 
fciroifris,  (c)  of  in.  Rossii,  (d)  of  An.  coslalis;  6,  Cgdolejipleron  Oraohomii, 
Tbeob.  ;  7.  Sabclkf.t  remipfs  (Wiod.);  8,  Snb.  loniiipes,  (P'abt.) ;  9,  Toxoun- 
chiUs  brevipalpis,  Theob. ;  10,  Erelnutpodilea  quinquevtttizlus,  Theob.  ; 
11,  Janlhinotoma  musica,  Tbeob. 

follOT  rlait  X. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TIm  CalidnR  Sab-ftunlly. 

This  is  ftt  once  the  typical,  and  by  far  the  largest  group 
of  the  Culicida,  the  type  genus,  Culex,  including  nearly  150 
epecies. 

Id  all,  the  female  palpi  are  markedly  shorter  than  the  pro- 
boscis, while  those  of  the  male  are  at  the  leaat  not  much  shorter, 
and  may  greatly  exceed  it  in  length. 

Some  geoera,  however,  distinctly  approach  the  Megarhinina 
and  Anophelina  even  in  the  length  of  the  2  palps,  as  these  are 
nearly  half  fts  long  as  the  proboscis  in  Mucidua,  and  in  Ptorophora, 
are  fally  a  third  of  its  length. 

In  the  typical  genera,  as  in  Cnlex  and  Stegomyia,  they  are, 
however,  very  short  and  take  the  form  of  a  mere  pair  of  blunt 
projections  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  The  male 
palpi  vary  so  greatly  in  relative  length  and  form  thai  no  general 
description  of  them  is  possible.  Another  character  that  all  have 
in  common  is  that  (he  anterior  fork  cell  is  at  least  as  long  as 
the  hind  one. 

The  males  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
AnopkeliTia  by  the  fact  that  they  axe  never  olubhed,  at  any  rate 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Anopheles. 

One  or  two  species,  notably  E.  gpathipalpis  (Bond.),  have  the 
g  palps  clubbed,  bat  even  in  these  cases  the  organ  is  not  carried 
in  the  same  way;  as  those  of  ibe  AnopheliTia  are  held  dose 
gainst  the  proboscis  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  clnb 
and  then  diverge  sharply  from  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45° ;  hut 
are  kept  straight  or  nearly  so,  and  never  habitually  lie  along 
the  proboscis,  being  kept  rather  away  from  it,  generally  arched 
upwards  in  a  graceful  carve. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  by  do  means  so  easy  to 
distinguish  the  females  from  those  of  the  ^domina,  and  here 
we  can  rely  only  od  the  more  detailed,  generic  obaraoters  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  scales  and  bristles,  especially  those  of 
the  head  and  of  the  various  regions  of  the  dorsum  of  the  (borax. 
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The  small,  but  well-defined  genns,  JantMnosoma,  reeembleB 
the  liegarhinina  in  many  respects,  having  the  same  fine  metallic 
lastre,  aud  the  same  may  be  said  to  some  extent  of  Armigerea, 
which  is  certainly  very  closely  allied  to  JantMnosoma,  having  the 
same  long  male  palpa  and  the  same  tendency  to  ornameutation  of 
the  venter,  while  the  terga  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  quite 
dark.  Psorophora  and  Mucidua  form  a  very  natnral  groap  of 
shaggy  insects  that  look  more  like  flies  than  gnats  to  a  casual 
glance. 

All  these  aberrant  genera  that  are  thas  more  or  less  inter- 
mediate between  the  type  genera  are  obaracteriaed  by  possessing 
shaggy  legs,  and  in  aninjared  males,  ETttma^odites,  the  scales 
covering  them  are  enormously  elongated  to  form  flat,  paddle- 
shaped  expansions. 

Most  of  these  aberrant  Mosquitoes  are  forest  insects,  and  these 
peculiar  structures  probably  give  them  some  sort  of  protective 
resemblance  to  parts  of  the  plants  and  flowers  frequented  by 
them ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  as  we  know  as  yet  very  little 
of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  these  forms. 

The  genera  Stegomyia  and  Armigeres  form  another  very  well 
defined  group,  characterised  by  the  smooth  curved  line  of  their 
heads,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  elaborate  decoration  of  the 
mesonotnm  with  white  lines  on  a  jet-black  ground.  Panoplite» 
and  Taniorhynchus  again  are  closely  alhed,  while  Deincleeridet 
may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the  Aedomina,  as  no  males  have  yet 
come  to  hand. 

Owing  to  the  separation  of  new  genera,  and  the  consequent 
modification  of  the  definitions  of  tfaose  already  established,  the 
definitions  of  all  are  somewhat  changed  from  those  quoted  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  handbook,  and  as  it  would  occupy  much 
space  to  enter  into  any  critical  disquisition  on  the  newer  as 
contrasted  with  the  older  landmarks,  it  will  be  understood  that 
those  given  below  follow  entirely  the  classification  adopted  by 
Mr.  Theobald  in  the  British  Museum  monograph  which  is 
concurrently  passing  through  the  press.  This  tabulation  of  the 
genera  of  the  sub-family  runs  as  follows  : — 
y.  Palpi  short  in  S,  long  in  J  ;  1st  sub-marginal  cell  as 

long  or  longer  than  the  Sad  poBterior  cell   

Hub -family  Cuucdia 
VT.  Legs  more  or  less  deoBely  scaled. 

Posterior  cross-vein  nearer  the  base  than  the  mid 
cross-vein;  bind  legs  with  tarei  in  $  densely 
long  scaled ;  wing  scales  long  and  rather  thick 

QenuB  V.  EretmapodiU* 
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Gross- vein  as  in  CuUsc  ;  scales  of  oiawn  and  occiput 
broodlj  spindle  ■  shaped ;  8rd  long  vein  con- 
tinued as  distinct  pseudo-vein  into  the  basal  cell 

Genus  VI.  JantKinotoma 
Posterior  oross-vein  nearer  base  of  wing  than 

mid  cross-vein;  wings  with  thin  scales    

Oenns  VII,  Ptorophora 
Posterior  cross-vein  nearer  apex  of  wing  than 
mid  cross-vein ;    wings    mth    large    piriform 

parti-coloured  scales Oenns  VIII.  Maeidiu 

fry.  Legs  nnitomily  clothed  with  flat  aoales. 

Scales  of  the  wings  very  large,  flat,  broad,  asym- 
metrical     Oenns  IX.  PimopliUt 

Scales  of  wings  dense,  lateral  ones  large,  elon- 
gated oval  or  lanceolate  Oenns  X.  Tteniorhynehu* 

Metanotnm  nnda,  scales  of  wings  much  as  in 
Tteniorhynchtu,  metanotum  with    a    tuft    of 
cbetsandwith  patches  of  flat  scales  OenusXI.  THchoprotopon 
S.  Head  and  scutellar  scales  all  flat  and  broad. 

Winga  with  small  scales,  both  spatulate  and 
linear ;    6rd  long  vein  not    continued  into 

basal  cell    Genus  XTI.  Stegomyia 

Third  long  vein  continued  as  an  incrassation 

into  the  basal  cell  Genus  XIII,  Armigsrei 

U.  Nape  clothed  with  mixed  narrow,  carved,  and 
upright  forked  scales,  with  small  lateral  patches 
of  flat  scales. 

1.  Second  antenna!  joint  small  or  moderate  sized. 

Scales  of  the  wings  small,  lateral  ones  linear 

Genua  XrV.  Calex 

2,  Second  antenna!  joint  very  long,  distal  joints 

without  scales    Genua  XV.  Deinokeridea 

8.  Second  antenna!  joint  very  long,  2nd  to  6th 

joints  clothed  with  scales  Genus  XVI.  Btackiomiyia 


Genus  y.     ERETHAPODITES,  Theobald 

(Monog.  p.  280). 
This  genua  has  been  ioBtituted  by  Mr.  Theobald  for  the 
reception  of  a.  pecaliar  species,  bred  out  by  Mr.  Austen  from 
larvse  found  at  Sierra  Leone  in  old  tins  containing  rain  water. 
It  presents  some  resemblance  to  Sabelhes  in  having  the  bind  feel 
provided  with  a  peculiar  paddle-shaped  expansion  farmed  of  long 
scaJes;  but  it  Is  only  the  males  that  are  so  furnished,  and  even  in 
them,  the  scales  are  so  deciduous  that  they  are  often  wanting 
even  in  fresh  specimens. 
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Beyond  the  fact  that  it  mast  obvioualy  be  a.  domeetic  species, 
nothing  ia  known  oi  its  life  history.  The  venation  is  essentially 
that  of  a  Gulex,  and  the  arraDgement  of  the  scales  of  the  bead 
and  scutellum  is  that  of  SUgomyia,  to  which  genus  it  is  perhaps 
most  nearly  allied.    He  defines  the  genus  as  follows  : — 

"Head  clothed  with  flat  and  upright  forked  scales  ;  antennn  of  the  S 
fourteen- join  ted,  of  the  ^  fifteen -jointed,  the  last  two  joints  long ;  palpi 
of  $  four-jointed,  of  the  ^  long  and  thin,  five-jointed,  basal  joint  bideJI  ; 
third  and  tomth  joints  nearly  equal ;  apical  joint  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  penultimate  joint ;  palpi  pointed,  uo  hair  tufts.  Meso- 
thorax  clotbed  with  narrow  curved  hair-like  scales ;  soutelluui  with  flat 
scales  on  the  mid  lobe.  Abdomen  densely  scaled  with  broad  flat  scales. 
Fore  and  mid  ungues  of  S  equal,  and  each  with  a  small  tooth  ;  fore 
ungues  of  ^  unequal,  the  larger  thick,  simple,  the  smaller  one  thin,  and 
with  &  single  tooth ;  mid  ungues  unequal,  the  larger  one  stout,  the 
smaller  very  thin,  both  untoothed ;  hind  ones  equal  and  simple,  smalL 
Last  two  tarsi  of  the  hind  legs  in  the  J  densely  scaled,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct '  paddle.'  Wings  with  the  first  sub-marginal  cell  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  second  posterior  cell,  stem  of  the  latter  considerably 
longer  than  the  cell ;  venation  practically  as  in  Culex. 

"  A  single  species  only  occurs  so  far.  The  chief  distinguishing  features, 
besides  the  squamate  structure,  are  thehairy  posterior  tarsi  in  the  <7,and 
the  long  thin  hairless  palpi  and  the  ungues. 

"  Nothing  is  known  of  its  life-history,  except  that  Mr.  Austen  bred  the 
gnats  from  larvs  in  old  tins  and  botttes  fuU  of  water.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  third  vein  as  a  pseudo-vein  into  the  basal  cell,  as  in 
Armigerei." 

1.  ERETHAPODITES  QDINQUEYITTATUS,  Theob. 

(Monog.  I,  p.  260). 


Thorax  bright  femiginons  brown,  with  six  golden-scaled  lines, 
dividing  five  darker  ferruginous  lines.  Abdomen  black,  the  last 
two  segments  with  brilliant  silvery -met  all  io  scales,  five  lateral 
silvery-white  patches.  Legs  black,  with  a  white  knee  spot,  pale 
bases  to  the  femora,  and  vrith  the  hind  tarsi  in  the  .J*  densely 
scaled,  forming  a  dark  broad  paddle.  Wings  transparent,  with 
dark  brown  scales. 

;.— Head  densely  scaled  with  brilliant  burnished  silvery  scales, 
and  with  black  upright  forked  scales  behind;  dypeus,  palpi  and  pro- 
boscis black ;  palpi  of  moderate  size,  thickly  scaled ;  antennw  dark 
brown,  with  narrow  pale  bands ;  basal  joint  black,  with  a  few  small 
oohraoeoUH  scales ;  second  joint  testaceous,  with  black  and  oohraceous 
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S  ■ — Head  as  in  the  $  ;  proboscis  long,  thin,  blaok ;  palpi  Dot  u 
long  ae  the  probosuie,  black,  with  purple,  and  soinetimea  brouij  refleo- 
tions,  veij  thin ;  penultimate  and  antepenultimBite  joints  about  equal ; 
the  apical  joint  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  penultimate,  second  short, 
iirst  very  small ;  the  apical  joint  ends  in  one  long  and  several  smaller 
bristles.  Aiitennn  banded  with  broad  grey  bands  and  naircw  pale 
brown  ones,  basal  joint  black  ;  plumes  deep  brown,  last  two  joints 
brown.  Fore  ungues  unequal,  one  very  thick,  untoothed,  the  sauUer 
one  thin  aad  serrated  ;  mid  unequal,  neither  toothed,  the  large  one  very 
broad;  hind  equal,  small,  simple.     Length. — 6'6  mm. 

Habitat.— Sierra  Leone  (September).     Old  Calabar  (Annett). 


2.  BRETHAP0DITBS(7)  iROTBOPUS  (Walker). 

Vide  Uranolanui  arj^j/ropoda. 
It  is  possible  that  Walker's  C.  argyropas  should  be  referred 
to  this  genus ;  bat  for  the  sake  of  imiformity  I  follow  Mr.  Theo- 
bald in  plaoing  its  description  under  the  genns  Vranotasnia. 

Genus  VI.     JANTHINOSOH&,  Arribalzaga 

(modifled). 

This  is  a  small  but  very  natural  group  of  South  Americaa 
goats  originally  separated  from  Culex  by  Arribalzaga,  whose 
definition,  however,  seems  to  miss  their  real  common  points  of 
peouliarity,  and  to  insist  too  much  on  others  that  are  really 
found  in  many  other  Gulicina.  They  are  of  moderate  size, 
and,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  are  very  sombre -looking  inseots, 
such  decoration  as  they  possess  being  almost  confined  to  their 
ventral  aspects,  so  that  one  would  hardly  suspect  that  Sahetkes 
and  Megarhina  were  their  nearest  relatives.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  it  will  be  found  that  their  dark-toned  scaly  covering 
glows  with  the  same  brilliant  metallic  tints  as  is  the  case  in  those 
generic,  and  that  the  scales  of  the  legs,  though  not  disposed  in 
any  specially  eccentric  fashion  as  in  Sabetkes,  are  really  very 
long  and  dense.  The  thoras  is  clothed  with  broad  falciform 
scales,  much  like  those  of  the  same  region  in  Megarhina,  and 
exactly  similar  scales  take  the  place  of  the  narrow  curved  scales 
of  Culex  on  the  head,  though  here  they  are  mixed  with  erect 
forked  scales,  so  that  the  covering  of  this  region  is  essentially 
that  of  a  Culex.    They  may  be  defined  as  follows. 

Janthinosoma.  Cuticulce  with  the  J  antenna  considerably 
longer  than  the  proboscis,  but  very  short  in  the  ? .  The 
abdomen  and  legs  clothed  with  scales,  deeply  coloufed,  but  having 
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a  distinct  metallio  lustre.  Thorax,  including  ecutellum,  clothed 
with  short  falciform  scales.  Head  generally  ag  in  Culex,  but  with 
the  narrow  curved  scales  of  that  genus  replaced  by  broader  ones 
exactly  like  those  of  the  thorax. 

Wing  scales  much  as  in  Culex.  Fore  ungues  with  an  addi- 
tional tooth  in  both  sexes,  those  of  the  $  being  large  and  stout. 

Arrib&lzaga  gives  as  characters,  which  are  found  to  hold  good 
in  all  the  members  of  the  genus  with  which  we  are  so  far 
acquainted,  the  following : — Palpi  of  5  short,  with  the  fourth 
joint  suboonical,  and  the  fifth  oblong  and  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  fourth.  Those  of  the  3- ,  much  as  in  his  Taniorhynchus,  but 
thinner  and  less  hirsute,  obviousl^  longer  than  the  proboscis 
and  somewhat  swollen  towards  the  apex,  the  first  and  second 
joints  minute ;  the  third  very  long,  nearly  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  proboscis ;  fourth  and  fifth  subequal  and  together  a  little 
shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  fifth  oblong  and  tapering. 

He  adds  that  the  branches  of  the  anterior  fork  cell  are  twice 
as  long  as  the  fork  stem,  but  this  is  not  literally  the  case  even 
in  the  type  species,  J.  discrucians,  and  certainly  does  not  hold 
good  with  all,  though  the  stem  is  always  much  shorter  than  the 
cell. 

All  show  a  more  or  less  distinct,  nude  inward  extension  of 
III.  beyond  the  transverse  veins,  a  character  which  they  share 
with  Armigeres,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with  certain  members  of 
most  other  genera.  To  that  genus,  indeed,  they  present  a  strong 
general  resemblance,  especially  in  coloration,  but  the  scales  of 
the  bead  differ,  being  arranged  as  in  Stegomyia,  in  Armigeres, 
which  wants  also  tho  metallio  lustre  of  JantkinosoTna. 

In  all  but  J.  oblita  (Arrib&l.),  which  I  have  not  seen,  as  nothing 
resembling  it  has  made  its  appearance  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  description  of  which  reads  more  like  that  of  an  Armigeres, 
all  have  a  portion  of  the  hind  tarsi  alone  pale,  and  the  extent 
and  position  of  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the 
six  species  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 

All  appear  to  be  sylvan  insects,  and  one  or  two  are  said  to 
be  very  vicious  and  troublesome. 

Table  of  Species  of  Jantkincsoma, 
A.  With  some  portion  of  the  hind  tarei  white. 
a.  With  the  thorax  decorated. 
fi.  With  the  last  two  hind  tafsal  joints  all  white  and  a  Uttle  of  apex 
of  next. 
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1.  J.  LutzU,  Theob.    Uesonotmn  with  &  broad  median  band  of 

metallic  purple,  bordered  by  lateral  stripes  of  brilliant  yellow 
soales. 
b.  With  the  tboraz  nndecorated. 
£.  With  the  last  two  hind  tarsal  joints  white. 

2.  J.  diacrueUcm  (Walker).    Occiput,  Bcntellum  and  bases  of  all 

the  femora  brigbt  jellow. 
y.  With  the  last  bind  tarsal  and  apei  of  next  white. 

8.  J.  munca  (Say),     Hind  femora  yellow,  fore  and  middle  ones, 

with  but  little  of  that  coloration,  venter  with  triangular  golden 

apical  spots. 
a.  With  the  laet  hind  tarsal  joint  only  all  white. 

4.  /.  potticata  (Wied.).    With  a  yellow  patch  on  the  tergum  of  the 

second  abdominal  segment. 
(.  With  a  white  band  on  the  apical  half  of  the  fourth  hind  tarsal 

5.  J.  Arribdliaga,  *p.   n.     With  only  a  narrow  band  of  yellow 

coloration  on  the  hind  borders  of  the  segments  on  the  venter. 
B.  With  the  hind  tarsi  entirely  black. 

6.  J.  obUta,  Arrib&lzaga.    The  legs  lighter  coloured  than  in  any 

other  species ;  pale  yellow  with  testaceous  articulations. 


1.  JAHTHINOSOMA  LDTZII,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  357). 
Plate  xiii,  fig.  7,  Venation  of  $  wing. 
Wings  unspotted,  dusky.  Last  two  joints  of  hind  foot 
entirely  white,  but  the  tarsi  otherwise  unb&nded.  Thorax 
conspicuoosly  adorned  by  a  broad  band  of  purely  deep  brown 
scales,  separating  large  golden- scaled  lateral  areas.  Abdomen  deep 
chocolate-brown,  with  triangular,  lateral  brigbt  ferruginous  spots, 
not  readily  seen  when  viewed  directly  from  above.  Venter  with 
s^ments  deep  chocolate  at  the  base  and  ferruginous  on  their 
apical  half. 

Head  black  with  a  small  yellow  frontal  tuft,  and  the  middle  of  the 
vertex  and  nape  bright  yellow,  but  deep  brown  at  each  side,  behind  the 
eyes.  Palpi,  ? ,  very  short,  deep  purple  throughout.  Those  of  male  very 
dark  ;  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  nearly  the  whole  of  their  last  two 
joints,  which  are  sub-equal,  and  together  much  shorter  than  the  very 
long  third  joint.  I'leone  and  ooxie  marbled  yellowish  and  white,  bases 
of  aU  the  femora  ferruginous  below,  but  not  perceptible  as  seen  direatly 
from  above.  There  are  minute  femoral  knee  spots  to  all  three  pairs  of 
legs,  which  are  of  a  dark  bronzy  amethystine  tint.    Stem  of  anterior  fork 
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leBB  than  one  third  the  length  of  its  oell.  Halteres  with  pale  stem  aod 
foeoouB  knob.     Length. — i  to  G  mm. 

Habitat. — Itaoo&tJara,  Lower  Amason,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Trinidad, 
Aqua  Santa, 

Time  of  capture. — February  (Amazon),  December  (Trinidad). 

Dr.  Lntz  writee :  "  It  occurs  in  damp  woods  and  shady  iiTer  ehoreB. 
It  atings  in  the  daytime.    The  larva  is  green.    Common  in  Brazil." 

2.  JANTHIN080HA  DI8GR0GIANB  (Walker). 

C.  dacruciam.  Walker ;  "  D.  S. ; "  p.  190 ;   nee  J.  dUcrudam,  Anibil. 

Wings  unspotted,  dusky.  Last  two  joints  of  the  hind  feet 
and  apex  of  next  white.  Thorax  dark  grounded,  clothed  with 
scattered  yellow  scales.  Abdomen  deep  brown,  unhanded,  but 
with  yellow  lateral  spots  on  the  hinder  borders  of  the  segments. 
Occiput,  Boutellum,  and  bases  of  all  the  femora  also  bright  yellow. 

This  is  a  good  sized  speciei,  the  wing  length  being  about  4'4  mm. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  yellow  points  enumerated  above,  it  is 
of  a  lustrous,  violaceous  deep  brown  almost  throughout ;  but  the  base 
of  the  venter  is  also  yellow,  and  the  two  front  abdominal  segments  show 
either  as  entirely  yellowish,  or  with  apical  banding  of  that  tint,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  insect.  The  armature  of  the  long  veins 
consists  ot  truncate  and  of  linear  scales. 

Head  black ;  the  vertex  and  nape  clothed  with  short,  falciform, 
golden  scales,  and  erect  forked  ones  ot  the  same  colour.  Scales  of 
identical  form  and  colour  as  the  former  clothe  the  mesonotum.  Palpi  of 
B  very  dark  and  short  ;  those  of  ^  much  longer  than  the  proboecia,  and 
nearly  black  throughout.  The  fore  and  mid  lags  have  a  varying  amount 
of  dark  coloration  at  the  apices  of  the  femora,  but  those  of  the  hind  are 
golden-yellow  throui;hout ;  elsewhere  the  legs  are  deep  purple.  Pleune 
and  ooxic  marbled  whitish. 

Habitat. — South  America  ;  Argentina,  Ban  Paolo,  Brazil. 

Note. — The  above  is  a  description  of  Walker's  type,  supplemented 
by  fresh  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Lutz,  but  Mr.  Theobald  points  out  that 
this  cannot  be  ArribiUzaga's  species,  as  he  clearly  figures  it  with  a 
single  white  band  only  on  the  hind  tarsus,  the  last  joint  of  which  is 
shown  as  black. 

3.  JANTHINOSOMA  MD8IGA  (Say) 

(Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiL  vi,  p.  119). 

=  C.  Mexicanus,  Ballardi 

Wings  unspotted,  very  dusky.  Last  two  bind  tarsal  joints  and 

apex  of  next,  wholly  white,  but  tarsi  otherwise  uniformly  dark 

violaceous  purple.      Thorax,  violet- blaok -grounded,   unadorned, 

nude  but    for  some   scattered   golden    soales.     Abdomen  deep 
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amethystine  and  black,  dorsaUy  uDadoroed,  bat  the  aegments 
beaotifolly  marked  on  the  venter  nitb  golden  triangular  apical 
spots  and  amethystine  basal  areas. 

A  beantifolly  brilliant  insect  when  in  good  condition,  which  may  at 
once  be  known  by  its  long,  tbiok'Scaled,  bind  legs,  with  white  tarsi  as 
deBOribed. 

Head  with  sooty  grotmd  oolou  clothed  with  deep  golden  temginoDS 
short  falciform  scales,  and  erect  forked  ones  of  a  somewhat  deeper  eliade. 
Palpi,  $ ,  short,  deep  purple  at  aper,  with  a  golden  tinge  at  the  base. 
AntenntB  dusky.  Legs  with  all  the  femora  pollen  yellow  at  the  base, 
most  extensively  bo  on  the  hind  pair ;  the  joints  from  the  tibia  down- 
wards greatly  enhanced  in  apparent  breadth  by  a  dense  oovering  of  long 
scales.    Length. — 4'8  to  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Bio  de  Janeiro;  British  Guiana;  Indiana;   South  Amazon. 

Tiine  of  capture. — Bio  de  Janeiro,  November  (Moreira). 

Obtervaliont. — This  seems  to  be  an  abundant  South  American  species, 
which  Dr.  Lutz  calls  the  Big  Wood  Mosquito.  It  stings,  says  Dr.  Lute, 
in  the  daytime. 

i.  JANTHIMOSOHA  P08TICATA  (Wied.)  ("  A.  Z.  I."  p.  9). 
Wings  unspotted,  dnsky.  Tarsi  aniformly  dark  bronzy, 
except  the  last  joint  of  hind  legB,  ^hich  is  entirely  white. 
Thorax  dork  brown,  unadorned,  but  clothed  with  short  falciform, 
golden  scales.  Abdomen  deep  chocolate- brown,  unhanded,  but 
adorned  with  an  ill-defined  triangular  golden  spot  on  the  tergum 
of  the  second,  and  with  large,  triangular  lateral  spots  on  the 
binder  borders  of  each  segment,  which  latter,  however,  are  scarcely 
noticeable  viewed  directly  from  above,  venter  entirely  yellow  but 
for  a  row  of  small,  triangular  dark  hasal  spots. 

S , — Head  black  grounded,  with  forked  scales  and  short  falciform 
scales  ahke  of  a  golden  tint.  Antenns  fuscous,  about  halt  the  length  of 
proboscis.    Palpi  very  short,  of  a  uniformly  dark  metallic  purple. 

Pleurte  marbled  with  white  and  golden ;  femora  yeUow  beneath,  but 
seen  from  above  are  but  Uttle  paler  at  base  than  at  apex ;  there  are  no 
knee-spots  beyond  a  faint  paling  of  their  apices.  The  tibis,  especially  of 
the  hind  legs,  appear  apically  dilated  owing  to  their  dense  covering  of 
long  scales.    Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  fuscous  knob.    Length. — 

Habitat. — Castries,  St.  Lucia ;  Argentina. 

6.  JAHTHIMOSOHA  ARBIBiLZAGA.  Sp.  n. 

JanlhiiMSoma  diseruciam,  Artibil.  ("  L.  A."  p.  83). 
Plate  xiii,  fig.  2a,  Venation  of  wing,  ?  ;  2b,  Tarsus  of  hind  leg. 
Wings  unspotted,  densely  blaok-scaled ;   unusually  wide  in 
proportion  to  their  length.    Tarsi  uniformly  black-scaled,  with 
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the  esceptioQ  of  a  broad  basal  white  band  od  the  fonrth  joint  of 
the  hind  legs.  Thorax  sooty,  clothed  on  the  meBonotnm  and 
SQDtellum,  with  short  falciform,  f^lden  BOftlea  with  numerous  long 
stiff  black  bristles  on  their  margioB.  Abdomen,  deep  ametbystine 
purple,  with  triangular  apical  golden  spots  on  each  Begment,  and 
some  yellow  Boales  and  hairs  along  the  hind  border  of  the  first ; 
ventrally,  the  segments  show  triangular  golden  apical  markings. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  upon  this  species  that  Arrib^- 
zaga  founded  his  new  genus,  as  it  a^ees  entirely  with  his  description, 
given  below,  while  specimens,  sent  to  Mr.  Theobald  by  Dr.  Lutz,  and 
which  correspond  to  Walker's  type  of  C.  d-Ucruciana,  though  believed  by 
the  latter  naturalist  to  be  Arribikaga's  species,  were  at  once  seen  to 
fful  to  correspond  with  Arribilzaga's  description  and  figure,  sjid  it  is 
obviously  unlikely  that  the  discrepancies  can  be  due  to  careless  draw- 
ing. This  difficulty  is  now  set  at  rest  by  a  specimen  I  have  just  received 
from  Dr.  Lutz,  labelled  "  Jwnthinosoma,  sp.  n.,"  and  which  was  at  once 
recognised  by  Mr;  Theobald  as  the  missing  species. 

The  head  and  appendages  almost  black,  the  vertex  and  nape  clothed 
with  erect  forked,  and  short  falciform  golden  scales.  The  pleuree  and 
coicee  show  extensive  areas  of  golden  scales  and  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
femora,  and  the  base  also  above  of  those  of  the  hind  legs,  are  bright 
golden,  the  apices  of  the  femora  showing  also  a  barely  noticeable  yellow 
knee- spot. 

This  species  can  be  eaaily  distinguished  from  any  other  of  the  genua 
by  the  single  band  on  the  hind  tarsi. 

Original  description  : — 

"  ( ?  and  3 ). — Blackish,  somewhat  steely.  Head  clothed  behind  and 
below  with  pale  golden  scales ;  antennce  fuscous ;  proboscis  dark  steely ; 
palpi  of  the  S  much  longer  than  the  proboscis,  witli  an  apical  brush  ; 
those  of  the  8  dark  steely  with  the  last  joint  large  and  oblong.  Thorax 
with  dark  fawn-coloured  scales  above,  with  grey iiib -golden  scales  below 
and  on  either  side.  Wings  limpid  with  fuscous  scales,  which  are  densely 
arranged  in  front  and  more  sparsely  behind  i  first  sub-marginal  cell  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  second  posterior,  their  stems  nearly  equal,  but 
whQe  that  of  the  first  sub -marginal  is  barely  half  the  length  of  the  cell, 
the  stem  of  the  second  posterior  is  quite  as  long  as  its  cell.  Legs  daik 
steely,  but  with  the  femora  broadly  pale  yellowish  at  the  base;  hind  tarsi 
with  the  base  of  the  fourth  joint  adorned  with  a  pale  yellow  band. 
.\bdomen  steel-coloured  above,  the  first  segment  with  broad  silvery 
fringes,  the  remainder  not  fringed  but  golden  on  either  side  i  the  venter 
with  pale  golden  arcs.     Length.—^  mm. 

"  Habitat. — South  America  (Walker) ;  Argentina  (Arribihsaga)." 

6.  JANTHINOSOH&  OBLITA,  Arrih&lzaga  ("L.  A."  p.  54). 

Wings  unspotted ;  tarsi  without  obvious  bands ;  thorax  un- 
tbdoraed,  dark  grey ;  abdomen  undescribed,  hut  presumably 
nabanded.     Nothing  resembling  this  has  come  to  hand. 
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Original  descriptioii : — 

"  ^— Hoary  or  dark  cinereous,  with  scanty  frosty  cinereona  Bcalea. 
'Xhe  first  twelve  jointB  of  the  ftntennn  with  the  bases  pale  and 
Blender,  and  the  apices  thickened  and  piceons,  aU  with  not  very 
dense  pale  fuBcons  plnmeH ;  the  last  two  joints  fusoous ;  eyea  black  ; 
proboscis  pale  testaceous,  with  the  base  and  apex  dusky ;  palpi 
longer  than  the  proboscis ;  the  two  baaal  joints  short  and  piceous,  the 
remaining  two  pale  yellow,  with  scanty  villosity ;  the  last  wanting. 
Legs  pale  yellow,  with  the  jointa  indistinctly  teataceons  ;  tibite  longer 
than  the  first  tarsal  joint;  the  anterior  and  middle  tarsal  claws  are 
wanting,  but  the  hinder  are  long,  the  external  over  twice  as  long  as  the 
inner  one,  with  a  very  long  additional  tooth  beneath ;  wings  hyaline, 
aUgbtly  yellow,  the  veins  clothed  aparsely  with  long  slender  fuscous 
scales ;  firHt  sub-marginal  cell  twice  as  long  as  its  stem,  the  second 
posterior  of  the  same  length  as  its  stem.     Length. — 4*50  mm. 

"  Habitat. — Navarro,  in  Argentina." 


Genus  VII.     PSOROPHORA,  R.  DesToidy 

("  Essai,"  p.  412 ;  "  L.  A."  p.  88). 

The  genus  Psorophora  was  constituted  by  E.  Deevoidy  in 
1827,  and  it  U  difficult  to  understand  why  the  generic  value  of  bo 
distinct  a  type  should  have  been  denied  by  all  subsequent 
entomologists,  until  the  genus  was  revived  by  Arrib&lzaga  in 
1891. 

Though  not  so  shaggy  as  Mjtcidus,  it  may  be  fairly  said  to 
belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  hirsute  genera  of  Mosquitoes, 
but  tbe  wings  are  not  brindled  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  case  in 
that  genus,  and  tbe  scales  of  their  veins  are  like  those  of  Culex 
and  Stegomyia. 

Owing  probably  to  tbe  defective  character  of  the  lenses  avail- 
able at  that  date,  Desvoidy  was  led  to  give  as  tbe  leading 
character  of  bis  new  genus,  the  presence  of  peculiar  acale-like 
structures,  which  be  thought  he  made  out,  overlying  and  protect- 
ing the  prothoraeio  stigmata.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  tbe 
sort  is  to  be  found  in  these  gnats,  and  the  supposed  operculum  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  tuft  of  scales  covering  the  shoulder 
callosities. 

In  many  respects  they  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
Miicidus  and  Panoplites,  the  legs  and  general  appearance  being 
much  as  in  the  former,  while  the  arrangement  of  tbe  scales  on 
the  head  and  thorax  resembles  that  in  the  latter  genus,  though 
there  are  some  stiff  linear  scales  just  at  the  juncture  of  the  nape 
with  the  neck.     The  {  palpi  too,  though  certainly  proportionally 
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loDger  thaa  in  Paiioplites  aod  Culex,  being  fully  one-tbird  A'^ 
long  aa  the  proboBois,  are  shorter  tba.a  Mucidus,  where  they  aio 
about  half  its  length.  In  the  S  the  palps  are  exceptioDally  long 
and  strongly  tufted.  Airib&lzaga  deectibeB  the  £  palp  aa 
5-jointed,  but  personally,  I  can  make  out  but  two  joints  in 
addition  to  the  short  basal  piece,  though  it  is  possible  that  the 
minute  bead-like  termiual  joint  which  he  figures,  may  have  been 
broken  off,  as  the  specimen  I  examined  was  badly  rubbed.  Th« 
posterior  transverse  vein  is  placed  just  internal  to  the  middle, 
instead  of  being  outside  it,  as  in  Mucidus. 

A  fair  short  definition  would  be :  Mosquitoes  with  shaggy 
legs,  but  with  smoothly  scaled  nape  and  mesonotum  ;  the  males 
with  the  palpi  longer  than,  and  the  females  with  theirs,  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  proboscis ;  with  marked  humeral 
callosities,  and  the  posterior  venule  internal  to  the  middlu 
venule, 

AH  the  three  known  species  are  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Theobald's  modified  definition  runs  as  follows : — 

"Hecul  covered  with  small  broad  curved  scales  and  upright  forked 
ones;  meso-thorox  with  curved  scales  in  the  middle  with  short  broad 
scales  laterally ;  abdomen  with  small  flat  apatulate  acales ;  autenns 
rather  short  in  both  sexes,  in  the  3  the  two  laat  joints  elongated  aa  in 
Culex;  palpi  short  in  the  2,  long  in  the  ^,  twice  aa  long  as  the 
proboacis  in  the  3'  •  five-jointed,  the  firat  two  joints  very  small,  the  third 
nearly  aa  long  aa  the  proboscis,  slightly  enlarged  apically ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  joints  thick,  the  two  nearly  equalling  the  third  in  length  ;  in  the 
S  the  palpi  are  also  five-jointed,  but  short,  never  more  than  one-half 
the  length  of  the  proboscis  ;  the  firat  and  fifth  jointa  are  very  small,  the 
third  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth  longer  than  the  third,  according 
to*  Desvoidy  and  Arrib^zaga,  but  1  cannot  detect  the  small  basal  and 
apical  joints  myself  in  either  species.  The  proboscis  ia  short  and  rather 
thick.  The  prothoracic  lobes  are  said  to  have  lateral  appendages  which 
protect  the  stigmata  of  that  segment.  Wings  with  the  scales  rather  long 
and  thin ;  first  sub-marginal  cell  short,  only  a  little  longer  than  the 
second  posterior  cell ;  the  posterior  crosa-vein  close  to  the  mid  cross- 
vein,  but  alwaya  a  little  nearer  the  baae  of  the  wing  than  the  mid.  Legs 
with  the  apices  of  the  femora,  tibiEe,  and  to  some  extent  the  first 
tarsals  with  long  scales  ;  ungues  of  the  $  all  equal,  thick,  with  a  large 
diatinot  tooth  to  each,  in  the  3  fore  and  mid  clawa  unequal,  the  larger 
one  twice  as  long  as  the  smaller  and  with  two  teeth,  the  smaller  with 
one  tooth ;  hind  claws  equal  and  single  toothed." 

He  tabulates  the  three  members  of  the  genus  as  below : — 
Fuscous,  clothed  with  yellowish  and  pale 

aoalea  (7-6  nun.)  1  CUiata  (Fabricius). 
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FuscouB,  clothed  with  dork  soalea,  black 

in  geoeral  appearance 2  Holmhergii,  Arribilzaga. 

FuBOons,  clothed  with  birown  acales,  apices 

of  hind  femora  white,  very  densely 

scaled. '.....     8  adntallam.  Walker. 

1.  PSOKOPHOBA  CILIATA  (Fabr). 
C.  dUatut,  Pftbr. ;  C.  molttUu,  Wied.  ;  F.S.  BoicB,  R.  Deav. ;   C.  ptrterrans. 

Walker;  C.  c(mferr«us,  Walker. 
(Ent.  SyBt  ii,  p,  401  [1794],  Pabr. ;  Syst.  AnU.  p.  38  [1804],  Pabr.  [  =  Culex 

ciiiatui];   Dipt.  Eiotl   p,  36  [1821],  Wied.  ;    Auas.  Znei.  Ins.   i,   3,  5 

[1838]  Wied.;  Dipt.  Exoti.   p   11,   Sup   iv.   [1S38],  Macq. ;  Dipt.  Brit. 

Una.  i,  p.  3  [1848],  Wit  ;  Ins.  SauDd.  p.  431,  Wlk.  [=  C.  perterrem] ; 

Dipt.  N.  Amer.  Gat   18,  OBten-Saokeo ;  Dipt.  Arg.  Rev.  d.  1.  Mui.  d.  1. 

PlaU,  p.  40  [1891],  Arci.) 

WiDgs  unspotted.  The  three  distal  tarsal  joiats  with  yellowish 
basal  bonds.  Thorax  yellowish- white,  with  median  and  lateral 
fnacous  lines,  the  armature  consisting  of  lai^e  overlapping  scales, 
as  also  is  that  of  the  abdomen,  which  both  dorsally  and  ventrally 
is  almost  pure  white.     Legs  testaceous,  tafted  at  the  joints. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  species  in  the  family,  the  abdomen  ( ¥ ) 
Iwing  over  6  mm.  long,  and  the  wing  nearly  8  mm.  The  entire  insect 
has  a  rich  red-brown  ground  colour,  covered  with  nearly  white  BCalea ; 
the  proboscis  and  palps  l>eing,  however,  darker,  their  scales  being  mixed 
yellow  and  fuscons.  Those  of  the  $  are  exactly  one-third  the  length  of 
the  proboscis,  while  in  the  J ,  they  are  nearly  twice  as  long.  The  legs 
are  deep  brown  above,  and  on  tbe  whole  of  the  first  two  tarsal  joints. 
There  is  a  dark  median  nude  line  on  the  nape. 

Habitat. — Texas,  Atlantic  coast  of  Southern  states  of  America, 
Ueorgia.  Honduras,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil.  Its  lute  is  said  to  be 
unusually  painful. 

2.  PSOROPHORA  HOLHBEROII,  Arrib&lzaga  ("  L.  A."  p.  40). 

Closely  resembles  the  preceding,  being  nearly  as  large,  and 
differing  only  in  being  of  a  much  darker  colour,  the  body  scales 
being  dark  grey,  instead  of  yellowish -white,  and  in  its  wanting 
tbe  dark  naked  line  on  tbe  nape ;  but  though  necessarily  less 
prominent,  the  thoraoic  adornment  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
coxs  too  are  pitch-brown  instead  of  having  almost  snowy  tufts 
of  scales.  The  legs  are  almost  black,  and  the  tarsal  banding  of 
tbe  fore  legs  very  indistinct,  while  on  the  mid  legs,  the  upper  two, 
and  on  the  hind,  the  upper  four  tarsal  jomts  have  silvery  basal 
bands. 

naAitat.^Bmil,  and  Argentine  repubUc. 
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3.  PSOROPHOSA  SCINTILL&NS  (Walker). 

Sabelhei  scintUlam,  Walker  ("  Joum.  Proo.  Ltnn.  Soo."  III.  {1859],  p.  77). 

WiDgs  unspotted.  Tsirsal  joints  with  basal  white  bands. 
Thorax  dark  brown,  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  snowy  lines. 
Abdomen  black,  segments  with  or  without  anowy  apicsl  patches. 
Proboscis  curved  as  in  Megarhina. 

This  Bpeciea  wna  originally  described  as  Sabetkta  by  Walker,  but  is 
certainly  a  Ptorophora. 

Head  black,  clothed  with  small  flat  white  Bcsles,  black  erect  ones  and 
niunerooa  black  bristles.  Palpi  of  g  five  jointed,  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  proboscis,  dark  metallic  purple  and  blue. 

Thorax  black,  with  dusky  brown  curved  hur-like  scales  in  the  middle 
and  flat  white  spindle -shaped  ones  at  the  sides.  Abdomen  black,  with 
brown  ecEiles  with  bright  violet-blue  reflections,  Gist  two  segments 
velvety  brown,  tbe  apical  one  tinged  with  metaUic  green,  sometimes 
with  white  apical  lateral  patches.  Legs  black,  with  dense  long  dusky 
scales  with  purple  and  biassy,  &c.,  leflections,  apices  of  hind  femora 
white,  tarsi  not  so  densely  scaled  as  the  femora  and  tlbiee,  except  the  first 
joints  of  the  hind  legs.  Wings  dusky  yellowish -brown.  Ungues  of 
tbe  S  equal,  very  stout  with  an  SiCcessory  claw  beneath.  Length. — 
8'5  to  8  mm,  J  ;  7  to  9  mm.  2  - 

Habitat. — Amazon  Begiou. 

Genus  VIII.  HUCIDUS,  Theobald  {Monog.  I,  p.  268). 

This  new  genus  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Theobald,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  curious  group  of  species  allied  to  Ptoro- 
phora, tbe  peculiarities  of  which  were  first  pointed  out  in  the 
First  Edition  of  this  Handbook  (p.  181),  one  which  was  partially 
described  under  the  suggested  name  of  Pa.  Scatapha^oides.  They 
are  large  hirsute  insects  which  look  much  more  like  dung  flies 
than  they  resemble  ordinary  gnats.  The  wings,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  insect  is  in  all  of  them  elaborately  brindled  and  banded 
with  intermixed  fulvous,  dark  hrown  and  white  scales,  the  tufts 
of  scales  on  tbe  legs  lending  a  curious  dentate  appeEtranoe  to 
their  margins.  In  all  of  them,  too,  the  internal  fringe  of  the  wing 
is  made  up  of  brilliantly  contrasted  dark  and  light  lengths.  They 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  Old  World  and  Australia,  just  as 
PsoTophora  is,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  purely  Amerioan. 

Mr.  Theobald  defines  the  genus  as  follows  : — 

"  Head  clothed  with  naxrow  curved,  forked,  upright,  and  long,  twisted 
Bcales. 

"Thorax  with  narrow  curved  scales  and  long  twisted,  apically  ex- 
panded scales,  as  in  the  head. 
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"  Abdomen  with  dense  aoales,  which  etand  out  snd  give  it  a  ragged 
appeatance. 

"  Wings  covered  with  broad  pyriform  scaJea,  many  of  which  are  parti- 
colonred.  Palpi  of  the  $  half  aa  long  as  the  proboscis ;  antenna  four- 
teen jointed,  including  the  basal  joint ;  palpi  of  the  3  five-jointed,  a 
little  longer  than  the  proboBCia.  Wings  with  the  venation  much  as  in 
Culex,  but  the  poHerior  ero»»-vein  is  nearer  the  apex  of  the  wing  than 
the  mid  or  Of*- vein. 

"  Legs  banded,  densely  scaled  with  projecting  scales  ;  fore  and  mid 
nnguea  of  the  J  unequal,  the  larger  with  two,  the  smaller  with  one 
tootb  1  hind  ungnes  equal,  small  toothed;  in  the  $  all  the  ungues  are 
small,  equal,  thick,  and  with  a  short  thick  tooth." 

Five  species  ore  at  present  known,  which  he  tabulateB  as 
below : — 

A.  Proboscis  with  ochreous  and  yellow  scales — no 
white  apical  band. 

a.  Wing  fringe  with  6  pale  yellow  spots 

iS.  Stem  of  second  posterior  cell  shorter  than 

the  cell 1  alternant.    Westw. 

AS.  Steni   of  the  second  posterior  cell  longer 

than  the  cell   2  icataphagoidei.  n.sp. 

a.  Wing  fringe  with  7  pale  spots B  jnuciditt.     Earsch. 

oo.  Wing  fringe  with  S  pale  spots 4  A/ricanui.     n.sp.        ' 

AA.  Proboscis  white  banded  at  apex  5  laniger.    Wied. 

1.  HUCIDDS  ALTEBNANS  (Westwood). 

Plate  xii,  fig.  2,  Wing  of  J . 

=  C.  allemani,  Westwood.     =  C.  commooens,  Walker.     =  C.  hitpidotui, 

(Ann.  Soc.  EnC.  Ft.  iv,  p.  C81,  and  Traas.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  iii,  p.  381 ;   Ins. 

Sannd,  Dipt.   p.   132,   Walter  (=  C.   commoveTia}  ;    Trans.   Linn.   Soc. 

U.S.  Wales,  p.  1726 11891],  Skuse  =  C.  htapidoaus.) 

Wings  brindled  yellowish  and  brown,  with  a.  not  very  sharply 
defined  lighter  band  across  the  wing  at  the  level  of  the  fork- 
atems,  extending  from  the  costa  to  V ;  their  internal  fringe  with 
eight  each,  of  alternate  black  and  pale  yellow  lengths  of  almost 
equal  size.  Frobosois  deep  ochre  and  pale  yellow  scaled.  Seem 
of  hinder  fork  shorter  than  its  cell. 

Of  a  general  mouldy  appearance.  Head  brown,  with  median  and 
lateral  patehes,  and  the  orbits  white  scaled.  Palpi,  S  ,  nearly  half  as  long 
as  proboscis,  brindled  so  as  te  be  dark  at  the  base  and  nearly  entirely 
white-scaled  at  their  tips,  those  of  ^  but  little  longer  than  the  proboscis, 
with  a  tuft  of  long,  silky  hairs  at  the  extremity,  and  a  very  strong  tuft 
from  the  side  of  the  third  joint,  the  two  basal  joints  each  as  long  as 
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the  toBt  three  taken  together,  and  the  muad  dark  and  light  scales  bo 
dieposed  as  to  leave  the  last  joint  almoBt  black ;  the  next  Deul;  white, 
aod  the  two  long  joints  dark  at  their  distal  and  pale  on  their  basal 
portions.  Thorax  yellowish-brown,  with  white  spots  as  follows :  three 
ID  front  near  the  head,  three  in  the  middle,  irregular  patches  at  the 
sides,  and  one  in  front  of  the  ecutellum.  Abdomen  blackish,  covered 
with  ochreouB,  yellow  and  white,  parti- coloured  scales,  the  white  forming 
more  or  less  basal  bands,  and  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  segments. 
Legs  densely  clothed  with  ochreonB,  parti-coloured  and  white  scaJes, 
banded  with  white.    Length. — 7'6  nun. 

Rahital. — Bupengsjy,  S.  Queensland ;  Hexham  Swamp,  neat  New- 
castle and  Richmond,  N.S.W. ;  Mt.  Sembla,  Illawarra,  N.S.W. ;  NataL 
December  and  January  in  Australia. 


2.  MUCIDUS  SCATAPHAGOIDES,  xp.  n.  (Firat  Edition,  p.  182). 

Plate  xii,  fig.  la.  Complete  figure  of  msect,  seven  times  natural  size ; 
2a,  Venatiou  of  wing  at  standard  amplification  of  10  diams. 

Wings  very  broad  ;  uotdefiDitely  spotted,  but  with  alternating 
patches  of  pale  and  parti- coloured  scales  on  all  the  veins ;  its 
internal  fringe  pale  yellow  \^ith  eight  black  intemiptioDS,  which 
ore,  however,  narrower  than  the  intervening  pale  portions, 
especially  towards  the  tip.  Legs,  including  tarsi,  elaborately 
banded  with  alternate  brown  and  yellowish -while  rings.  Thorax 
covered  with  woolly  white  tomeotum,  with  ill-defined  darker 
patches  on  the  sides  at  front.  Abdomen  brindled  tike  the  rest 
of  the  body,  rather  paler  along  the  middle  line  but  unbonded. 
Proboscis  brindled  so  as  to  be  darker  at  the  tip.  Stem  of  hinder 
fork  longer  than  its  cell. 

S . — Head  and  eyes  ochreous,  the  nape  covered  with  long,  forward- 
directed,  pale  ochreous  scales,  almost  white  in  the  middle  line,  and 
lemon-coloured  round  the  eyes  and  on  a  frontal  tuft,  somewhat  like 
those  of  Anopiieletes ;  antetinie  white  on  basal  joint;  brownish -yellow, 
darker  at  the  roots  of  the  verticils  elsewhere;  palpi  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  proboBcis,  ochro  and  white  brindled,  nearly  pure  white  at 
the  tips.  The  venation  of  the  wing  is  peculisj',  "  2  "  being  absent,  as 
III.  ori^nates  from  II.  external  to  the  transverse  veins,  and  hence  "  8  " 
connects  II.  and  IV.  instead  of  III.  and  IV.  as  usual.  Halteres  ochreous- 
brown  throughout.     Length. — 8  to  10  mm. 

Habitat. — This  species  is  probably  widely  distributed  in  India,  as  the 
specimens  mentioned  in  the  First  Edition  were  from  Mjingan,  Burmah, 
and  during  the  past  year  I  received  a  nnmbar  of  specimens  from  Major 
Close,  I.M.S.,  who  writes : — "  They  only  appeared  for  about  a  week  in 
September,  and  occurred  in  the  Pohce  Hospital  at  Moradabad,  N.W.P., 
and  bit  the  patients  very  rioiously."    Major  Close  confined  a  J  that  had 
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recently  bitten  in  a  test  tube,  placed  on  the  Elant,  vith  some  water  in  the 
bottom.  She  deposited  a.  number  of  eggs  separately,  but  when  trans- 
ferred to  water  they  did  not  hatch  out. 

3.  HnCIDUB  MnCIDUB  (EarBoh). 

Culex  mucidus,  Karach  (Ent.  Nachr.  p.  29,  1867). 
^ate  xii,  fig,  8,  Wing  of  £ . 

Wing  not  definitely  spotted,  but  brindled  with  mainly  brown, 
eome  ochreous  and  a  few  parti-coloured  ecales  with  a  pale  patch 
at  the  tip  and  a  conple  on  V.  and  VI.  each.  The  internal 
fringe  mainly  dark,  with  seven  pale  interruptJong  much  narrower 
than  the  intervening  dark  portions.  Lege  elaborately  ornamented 
with  alternating  dark  and  light  portions,  the  latter  basal  on  the 
tarsi,  bnt  these  are  nowhere  very  dark.  Thotas  yellow-brown 
with  woolly  white  lomentum.  Abdomen  brindled  with  brown 
and  white  scales,  the  latter  preponderating  along  the  middle  and 
behind.     Proboscis  rather  dark  at  the  tip. 

5 . — Head  yellowish -brown,  with  long  straggling  white  BCalee  forming 
a  median  line  and  a  few  dotted  over  the  whole  surface,  numerous  black 
and  brown  upright  forked  scales,  a  narrow  white  border  round  the  eyes, 
and  numerous  golden  bristles  projecting  forwards ;  autennte  yellowish- 
brown,  the  basal  joint  with  a  tuft  of  white  scales  and  a  few  brown  scales 
on  the  second  joint ;  palpi  densely  clothed  with  brown  and  white  scales, 
the  while  greatly  predominating,  especlaUy  towards  the  lip,  a  few  parti- 
coloured ones  also  present  and  a  few  large  black  bristles ;  proboscis 
covered  with  golden.yellow  squame,  and  with  numerous  brown  ones 
towards  the  base;  wings  with  "2"  nearly  even  with  "8"  and  "4," 
external  to  them.    Length. — 8  to  8'5  mm. 

Habitat. — Whydah,  W.  Africa;  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

4.  HUGIDDS  AFRICANOS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  274). 

Wings  auBpotted  and  leas  brindled  than  in  the  other  members 
of  the  genus,  the  majority  of  the  scales  being  of  a  single  sort 
(parti- colour ed)  with  a  few  dark  ones  on  the  costa,  I.  and  V. 
Internal  fringe  mainly  black,  with  live  irregularly  disposed  pale 
patches,  two  near  tip,  two  respectively  before  and  behind  ant. 
br.  of  V.  and  a  flf  ih  internal  to  VI.  Tboras  fuscous  grounded  with  a 
pair  of  paler,  sub-median  ground  stripes  and  white  woolly  tomen- 
tum.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  median  and  lateral  patches  of 
long  shaggy  white  scales  on  the  first  few  segments,  the  apical 
segments  being  mostly  white-scaled ;  legs  with  the  femora  mostly 
dark-scaled,  the  tibise  black  on  the  basal  half  or  more,  white 
on  the  apical  part ;  metatarsi  and  tarsi  ocbreouB,  scales  smaller. 
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makiiig  them  look  nude  on  the  fore  and  mid  legs.  Proboscis 
darker  at  apex. 

$  . — Head  brown,  with  aha^[y  white  twisted  scales,  some  apfttol&te, 
especiall;  forming  &  white  mediaji  line ;  upright  forked  scaJeB  numerooB, 
jet  black,  much  wider  apicaUy  than  in  other  species  of  this  genus;  a 
narrow  pale  border  round  the  eyes  and  golden-brown  bristlea  projecting 
forwards  between  them  ;  antennee  yellowish -brown,  with  narrow  deep 
brown  bands  at  the  verticils,  basal  joint  with  a  dense  tuft  of  white  scales 
on  the  inside ;  palpi  densely  clothed  with  scattered  white  and  jet-black 
scales  ;  eyes  black.  Wings  with  2,  ||,  to  8  and  4  well  external  to  them. 
Tarsal  claws  equal,  thick,  serrated.    Length. — 7  to  7'5  mm. 

Habitat. — Asaba,  W.  Africa,  in  August. 

5.  imCIDUS  LINIOER  (Wied). 

C.  Laniger,  Wied.  ("  D.  E."p.  9). 
Wings  limpid,  the  veins  with  alternate  fuscous  and  white 
scales ;  their  inner  margin  alternately  banded  fuscous  and  white  ; 
tarsal  joints  banded,  and  some  joints  wholly  white ;  tomentum 
woolly ;  thorax  with  a  median  white  line ;  abdomen  white,  with 
a  fuscous  apical  band  on  each  segment. 

Although  no  specimens  referable  to  the  above  have  come  to  hand, 
there  con  be  little  doubt  that  the  species  to  which  it  refers  belongs  to  the 
genus  Mucidui.     The  foUowing  is  the  original  description. 

Entirely  covered  with  woolly  h^s,  variegated  with  white  and 
fuscous.  Length  4  lines  (German).  S . — Proboscis  yellow,  with  a  white 
band  at  the  apex ;  palpi  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  proboscis,  the 
middle  joint  longer  than  the  apical,  the  third  shortest  i  all  covered  with  a 
white  and  intermixed  fuscous  lanugo ;  the  bases  of  the  antennie  yellow, 
the  flagella  whitish  ;  head  covered  with  fuscous  lanugo,  with  a  white 
middle  line  ;  thorax  covered  with  fuscous  lanugo,  with  a  median  stripe, 
and  two  continuous  stripes  on  the  pleure,  white ;  abdomen  white,  with  a 
fuscous  band  on  the  apex  of  each  segment.  Wings  limpid,  the  veins 
with  fuscous  and  white  scales,  the  internal  margin  ciliated  alternately 
fuscous  and  white  ;  halteres  whitish.  The  ground  colour  of  the  legs  is 
yellow  bnt  is,  like  the  trunk,  covered  with  white  and  fuscous  lanugo ; 
there  is  no  white  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  but  in  the  hinder  their  apices 
are  white ;  the  tibis  of  the  front  legs  are  white  alike  at  their  bases  and 
apices,  while  those  of  the  middle  and  hinder,  are  banded  white ;  the 
femora  of  the  front  legs  have  three,  and  of  the  hinder  and  middle  four 
white  bands. 

Genua  IX.  PANOPLITBS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  276). 
This  genus  is  one  of  the  best  defined  and  moat  easily  dis- 
tinguished of  the  new  genera.    Once  seen,  there  is  no  mistaking 

the  wing  with  its  large  regularly  placed  bracket -shaped  scales ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  in  all  the  species  these  are  disposed  in 
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irregnlarly-aiT&nged  groups  of  dark  and  p&le  Bcatee  gives  a 
ourioualy  rough,  brindled  appearance  to  the  ^ing.  The  scales 
themselTee  are  so  large  that  their  peculiar  outline  can  easily  be 
made  out  with  an  ordinary  hand  lens.  The  internal  fringe  is 
usually  very  long,  and  the  inner  rank  of  short  scales  are  disposed 
in  irregular  patches  of  light  and  dark  colour,  just  as  are  those  of 
the  veins,  though  they  may  be  almost  all  white,  as  in  P.  Auslra- 
liensis,  or  all  black,  as  in  P.  Africans.  In  very  majiy  respects  the 
genus  closely  resembles  Mucidus.  Not  a  single  ,7  of  any  species 
appears  to  have  reached  the  museum,  but  in  every  one  the  palpi 
of  the  ¥  Eire  much  larger  than  in  Culex,  being  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  proboscis  inmost,  and  although  the  scales 
differ  from  those  of  Mucidus  in  shape,  their  general  arrange- 
ment on  the  veins  in  irregular  groups  of  contrasting  colours 
is  very  similar  in  both  genera.  The  dark  scales,  too,  have  the 
same  opaque  thickened  appearance,  and  the  brindling  of  the 
whole  body  by  intermixed  scales  of  two  or  more  shades  of  the 
same  colour,  such  as  white  to  pale  yellow,  ferruginous  and 
yellowish -brown  of  various  depths,  is  exactly  similar,  and  so  also 
is  the  ornamentation  of  the  body  and  appendages,  produced  by 
the  varying  preponderance  of  scales  of  one  or  the  other  shade  on 
various  parts.  They  might  almost  indeed  be  said  to  be  small 
Mucidi  with  asymmetrical  wing  scales,  Euid  though  the  wing 
scales  present  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  ^domj/ta,  the  two 
genera  are  easily  distinguished,  even  in  the  females,  by  the  much 
greater  length  of  the  palpi,  which  are  about  one-third  the  length 
in  PaTwpheUs  and  very  short  in  all  the  jSdea  group,  and  for  these 
reasons  I  think  their  natural  position  is  between  Mucidus  and 
Calex. 

Of  the  seven  species  at  present  known,  only  two,  P.  dives 
(Schiner),  and  P.  titillans  (Walker),  were  previously  known,  but 
all  belong  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The  bite  is  said 
to  be  very  irritating,  and  Dr.  Lutz  has  found  that  the  saliva  is 
distinctly  acid.     Mr.  Theobald  defines  the  genus  as  below : — 

Palpi  short  in  the  £ ,  long  in  the  S  i  in  the  ktter  with  hair  tufts, 
four-jointed  in  the  $  and  $  ;  in  the  $  the  first  joint  i»  small,  the  third 
long,  the  fourth  Email  and  nipple-like.  Head  clothed  with  n&rrow  curved 
and  long  upright  forked  scales ;  thorax  with  thin  hair-like  curved  scttlea 
and  numerous  bristleH ;  scutellam  with  similar  squame  ;  abdomen  with 
flat  scales  with  very  convex  apices.  The  abdomen  of  the  $  is  usually 
blunt,  and  the  penultimate  segment  may  have  a  row  of  short  thick  spines. 
Wingt  dtTttely  scaled  along  the  veint  with  broad  atymmetrical  Jtat 
tealei  an  each  tide  of  the  veins  only,  no  median  leale*.  and  also  in  some 
cases  with  long  lateral  clavate  scales ;  fork  of  the  second  posterior  cell 
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usually  nearer  tbe  base  of  the  wing  than  that  of  the  first  eab-margiiuJ 
cell.  Legs  UBuall;  more  or  less  mottled  and  baaded  with  white ;  on^es 
of  tbe  ?  equal  and  simple,  of  the  $  unequal,  the  larger  one  toothed,  tbe 
smaller,  simple  (in  P.  titillant,  Walker). 

TahU  of  Species  of  PANOPLITES. 
A.  Thorax  unspotted,  and  tbe  femora  not 

prominently  banded. 
Thorax  uniformly  dark  brown,  palpi 

B4:id  proboscis  dark,  tbe  latter  with 

a  trace  of  banding  1.  (iftUont,  Walker. 

Thorai  reddish -brown,    with   two 

median    pale    lines,    smsll    pale 

golden  scales  in  the  middle  and 

round  tbe  front,  abdomen  with 

yellow  apical  bands 2.  pteudotitillara,  Tfaeob. 

Tborai     chestnut-brown     in     the 

middle,  paler  at  the  sides,  legs 

mottled  and  banded    8.  wii/brmM,  Tbeob. 

Thorax  dark  brown,  tbe  front  two- 
thirds  of  the  mesonotnm  golden- 
brown  scaled,  tarsi  banded  white  4.  Amazonentit,  Tbeob. 
Thorax    golden -brown,     abdomen 

unhanded,  tarsi  broadly  basally 

light  banded,  proboscis  not  very 

obviously  banded  but  dark  at  tip  G.  AuttraUennt,  Theob. 
AA.  Thorax  spotted,  and  the  femora  elabo- 
rately banded  or  spotted. 
Legs     all    banded    and    mottled ; 

yellowish -brown ;  wings  with  the 

posteriorborder  with  broad  border 

scales     6.  annwK/w*,  Walker. 

Blackish -brown ;    wings  with  the  * 

border  scales  narrow 7.  diue*,  Schiner. 

AAA.  Thorax  ornamented  with  broad  lines  of 

golden-brown  and  silvery  scales 

and  two  pale  indistinct  spots    ...  8.  .4/riciinita,  Theob. 

1.  PAMOPLITEB  TITILLANS,  Walker. 

=  TfBniorhynchua  taniorhyKchas,  Arrib&lzaga  =  Culex  damaovu.  Say. 
(Brit.  Mus.  List.  p.  3  [  =  Calex  Htillans],  Walker ;  Jour.  Acad.  Phil,  iii,  II. 
3  [1882]  [=  CuUx  damnosut,}.  Say;  Dipt.  Argentina,  p.  48  [ArribSUaga] 
[=  T.  laniorhynchusl) 
Plate  xiii,  fig.  4a,  Venation  of  S  wing ;  4b,  Leptotaiis  of  wing  vein : 
4c,  outline  figiures  ot  S  and  S  palpi  (after  Monog.). 
Wing   brindled   with   dark  brown  and  yellowish  scales,  the 
latter  somewhat  preponderating,  except  along  tbe  cosba ;  the  short 
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inner  rank  soales  of  the  fringe,  some  black  and  some  white.  Tarsi 
basally  white  banded.  Thorax  uniformly  dark  brown.  Abdomen 
deep  purple-blaok,  the  segments  more  or  less  distinctly  apically 
banded  or  fringed  with  yellowish  scales.  Proboscis  with  a  broad 
femiginous  band,  the  ant.  limit  of  which  is  fairly  distinct  but 
which  fades  off  behind  gradually.  These  markings  are  barely 
perceptible  in  the  3  ,  which  is  almost  uniformly  greyish- brown. 

Head  brown  with  grey  curved  and  black  erect  forked  scales,  paler  in 
the  3'  '•  palpi  of  !  fully  one-third  the  length  oE  the  proboscU,  brindled 
yellowish  and  black,  whitish  at  the  lip ;  those  of  J  brindled  yellowlBh- 
white  to  black ;  fourth  joint  with  a  dense  tuft  of  hairs,  basal  half  of  end 
joint  white.  First  hind  tarsal  joint  with  a  minute  band  at  the  juncture 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  the  other  joints  all  distinctly  basally 
white  banded,  white  in  the  mid  legs,  the  upper  four,  and  in  the  hind  the 
upper  three  tarsal  joints  are  banded.    Length. — 5  mm.  ff,  5'S  2 . 

Habitat — Bio  de  Janeiro,  New  Amsterdam,  British  Ouiana. 

2.  PAN0PLIIE6  P8EUD0TITILUNS,  Theob. 

(Monog.  II,  p.  ITS). 

Plate  xiii,  fig.  T,  Fork  of  IV.,  to  show  distribution  of  dock  and  light 

Closely  resembles  the  above,  hut  the  wing  is  paler,  its  veins 
having  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  pale  scales  than  are  found  in 
that  species,  and  often  fom-  to  six  white  ones  lie  along  one  side 
of  a  vein,  while  those  on  its  other  are  black.  There  are  narrow 
basal  bands  on  all  the  tarsal  joints  of  the  hind  and  mid,  but  only 
on  the  upper  three  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the  extra  band  on  the 
hind  first  tarsal  is  absent,  or  at  most  ill-defined.  The  proboscis 
with  a  very  broad  and  ill-defined  ferruginous  band  in  the  middle. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  thorax  being 
ornamented  by  two  paler  median  lines,  but  the  chief  difference, 
however,  which  is  certainly  specific,  is  in  the  scale  ornamentation 
of  the  wings.  In  P.  tilUlans  there  are  numerous  lateral  scales 
on  the  veins  of  an  elongated  form,  similar  to  those  of  a  Tanior- 
kynchits,  whilst  in  this  species  the  scales  are  all  typical  PaaopUtes 
scales.    Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Lower  Amazons,     Time  of  capture. — March. 

3.  PAHOPUTES  UNIF0RMI6,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  180). 

Plate  xiii,  fig.  8a,  Venation  of  wing  in   ^  ;  3h,  ot  ff  ;  Sc,  Leptotaxis  of 

wing- vein;  8d,  Head  and  appendages  of  3. 

Wings  brindled  but  unspotted,     s  tarsal  joints  brown,  with 

ferruginous  band,  swbich  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  S  ,  on 

the  articulations.    Thorax  clothed  with  golden  scales  on  a  dark 
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gtound  oolonr,  mudomed.  Abdomen  btowD,  with  marked  broad 
apical  fermginons  bands  in  both  eezes.  Probosois  with  a  broad 
yeUowisb  band  beyoad  the  middle.  Wing-leiiKth  4-5  mm.  2 , 
4  mm  3 .  Thia  Bpecies  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  while 
ihe  long  veins  of  the  male  carry  a  quite  oharacterietio  armature 
of  bracket-shaped  scales,  in  those  of  the  i  ,  it  maoh  more 
resembies  that  of  a  CuUx,  only  a  part  of  the  anterior  veins 
showing  a  few  onsymmetrioal  scales,  and  those  ill  marked. 

The  head  is  clothed  with  jellowish  scales ;  the  £  palpi  ore  one-third 
the  length  of  the  proboMia,  duk,  with  a  faint  jellow  beuid  at  the  baae  of 
the  short  end-joint ;  and  those  of  the  3-  nearly  hUok,  with  a  long  yellow 
tip  and  four  other  bands  of  the  same  colour,  the  largest  of  which  is 
ezactif  opposite  the  broad  ferruginous  band  just  bejond  the  middle  of 
the  proboscis.  The  balteres  are  pale  yellow.  The  venter  impure  yellow 
throughout.  In  the  wings  the  white  scales  rather  preponderate.  The 
thi^s  are  very  indistinctly  marbled  rather  than  banded.  In  the  female 
there  is  a  broad  pale  band  on  the  middle  of  the  first  tarsal  jointst  in 
addition  to  its  basal  band,  on  the  hind,  and  in  its  absence,  in  the  other 
two  pairs  of  legs,  the  two  last  joints  of  these  legs  not  being  perceptibly 
banded.  The  pale  band  on  the  prolxiscis  is  sharply  defined  in  front, 
but  shades  off  liehind  into  the  darker  base.    Ltngth.^^-B  to  6  mm. 

HaMtat. — Appears  to  occur  all  over  India,  and  also  in  the  Stcaits 
Settlements;  I  found  some  in  Shabajabanpur,  N.W.P.,  for  a  few  days 
early  in  October,  after  which  it  disappeared. 

4.  PANOPLITEB  AHAZ0NEN8IB,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  182). 

Wings  unspotted,  bat  brindled,  the  dark  so&les  greatly  pre- 
ponderating, except  in  the  rank  of  short  soales  of  the  inner 
fringe,  where  they  are  about  equal  in  numbers. 

Thorax  dark  brown,  the  front  of  the  mesonotum  covered  with 
bright  golden-brown  scales.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  unhanded, 
with  yellow  and  grey  scales  on  the  lateral  borders,  and  a  patch 
of  white  scales  on  the  apex  of  the  first  segment.  Legs  brown, 
bases  of  the  tarsal  joints  basally  pale-banded,  yellow  on  the  fore 
and  mid,  white  on  the  hind  legs ;  ungnes  equal  and  simple. 

2 . — Head  black,  with  a  few  curved  dnll  golden  scales,  a  small  white 
patch  on  each  side,  a  pale  border  to  the  eyes  and  numerous  black  upright 
forked  scales ;  palpi  rather  shorter  than  in  most  members  of  the  genus, 
being  barely  a  third  the  length  of  the  proboscis,  oovered  with  loose 
Uaok  soales,  with  a  few  grey  ones  dotted  about ;  proboscis  brown,  with 
a  small  white  band  beyond  the  middle,  and  with  yellow  scales  dotted 
over  the  basal  half ;  antennse  black,  with  narrow  clear  white  rings,  basal 
joint  black,  with  yellow  scales,  second  joint  black,  with  black  scales. 

Thighs  and  tibin  very  dark,  not  banded,  but  brindled  with  a  few  pole 
scales.    The  basal  bands  of  the  first  tarsal  joints  are  so  narrow  as  to 
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buely  perceptible,  bnt  ell  the  other  jointo  of  the  hind,  the  next  three 
of  the  mid,  end  the  next  two  of  the  fore  legs  ahow  feirlj  distinct  bends- 
The  leet  two  jointe  of  the  mid  tarei  ere  much  peler  then  the  other  feet. 
Length. — 4'6  to  G  nun. 

Habitat. — Lower  Amazon,  taken  in  January. 

4a.  PANOPLITES,  Sp.,  resembling  C.  {OeMerotatut)  confrmatat, 

I  received  from  Dr.  Latz,  along  with  apeoimene  of  the  above- 
mentioned  apecieB,  a  form  much  reBembling  P.  Amazonenais,  but 
certainly  distinct.  It  is  in  too  robbed  a  condition  for  deacrip- 
tioD,  and  all  that  can  be  eaid  at  present  is  that  it  so  resembles 
Arrib^aga'a  species  that  the  two  are  practically  indistinguish- 
able ontil  the  wing  is  placed  beneath  the  microaoope.  I  figure, 
however,  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  wing  with  the  view  to  its  early 
recc^ition  and  the  collection  of  further  material  (Plate  xiii, 
fig.  5a,  Venation  of  wing ;  6b,  Leptotaxis  of  wing  vein ;  6c, 
Ungues  S). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  long  aoales  associated  with  the 
characteristic  bracket-shaped  scales  are  exactly  like  those  of 
the  Tanwrhyrtchi,  so  that  the  species  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  said  to  be  intermediate  in  character. 


6.  PANOPLITES  AUBTRALIENSIS,  Theob.  (MS.  name). 

Winga  unspotted  bnt  brindled  with  dark  and  light  aoales,  the 
latter  greatly  preponderating;  the  dark  ones,  bowevei,  are 
numerous  on  the  coata,  but  the  inner  rank  of  fringe  scales  are  all 
white.  Thorax  with  the  meaonotum  and  soutellum  testaceous, 
thickly  beset  with  golden-yellow  narrow  curved  scales  and  long 
bristlea.  Abdomen  deep  purple-brown  with  a  large  triangular 
patch  of  ferroginoua  aoales  on  the  terga  of  the  first  two  eegmeuts, 
extended  as  an  ill-defined  lighter  line  to  the  apical  aegmeots,  the 
last  two  of  which  are  mainly  dark  ferruginous.  Iiega  with  the 
femora  and  tibiee  obscurely  banded  with  dark  brown  and  ferrn* 
ginons  scales ;  the  tarsi  are  all  wanting  in  the  single,  much 
mutilated  type,  except  those  of  the  fore  legs,  which  have  a  narrow 
basal  band  to  the  first  and  very  broad  yellow  ones  to  the  next 
three  jointa. 

$ . — Head  nearly  black,  covered  throughout  with  golden  forked  and 
narrow  onrved  soales ;  palpi  rather  pale  golden,  with  a  few  scattered 
brown  soaleB,  espeoiallj  numerous  at  the  base,  and  a  small  tuft  of  white 
ones  at  the  tip,  less  than  one-third  the  leitgth  of  the  proboscis,  which  is 
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golden  on  its  basal  two-thiide  and  black  on  the  distal  thiid,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  tmts  being  ahafplj  defined.    VeDter  dusky,  the  baaee  <rf 
the  segments  of  a  somewhat  paler  ferruginous  brown.      HoltereB  with 
ferruginous  stems  and  dusky  knobs.    Length. — About  4'5  mm. 
HoMtaf .— Burpeng&ry,  Queensland. 


6.  P&NOPLITES  ANNULIFERA  (MS.  name),  (Walker). 

=  CiiUx  annulipa,  Walker ;  Culex  annulifera,  Walker  (MS.) ;  (Proo.  Linn. 
Soc.  Lond.  i,  p.  fl  [1867].  Wlk.). 
I'late  xiii,  fig.  B;  Hind  leg,  to  show  banding. 
Wing  unspotted,  but  brindled  with  dark  and  light  scales,  the 
latter  greatly  preponderating,  the  former  most  numerous  in  the 
middle  of  the  ning  towards  the  base.  Thorax  tawoy  yellow, 
with  four  snow-white  round  spots,  and  a  dark  line  nuiDing 
backwards  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  two  anterior  spots ; 
an  indistinct  fifth  white  Bpot  may  also  be  present.  Abdomen 
with  white  scales  laterally,  and  forming  bands  across  the  Eeg- 
ments,  last  three  segments  with  many  white  scales.  Legs 
yellowish- brown,  all  the  joints  with  many  white  bands.  There 
being  six  alternations  on  each  of  the  femora  and  an  additional 
band  in  the  middle  of  each  first  tarsal  joint,  all  the  tarsal  jolnta 
are  basally  banded  except  those  of  fore  and  mid  legs,  which 
possess  only  the  median  band. 

S-— Head  clothed  with  brownish -golden  scales  and  long  golden- 
brown  hairs ;  eyes  black,  with  a  silvery  border ;  palpi  yellowish- brown, 
with  a  few  scattered  dark  brown  scales ;  apes  snow-white ;  antennc 
brown,  with  pale  bands  ;  proboscis  black  for  the  distal  third  of  its  length, 
changing  abruptly  to  pale  ferruginous,  except  the  very  base  which  shades 
off  to  a  darker  tint.  Wings  with  2  ||  S,  but  angulated,  4  widely  internal. 
This  species  is  much  paler  than  P.  divei,  Schiner,  and  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  Indian  species,  the  multiple  banding  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  legs  being  most  characteristic.  Length. — 4  to  4*5  mm. 
Habitat.—  Madras,  Quilon,  Travancore,  Behar,  Dacca,  Bengal. 

7.  PANOPLITEa  DITES,  Schiner. 

=  CuUx  dives,  Schiner ;  Culex  nero,  Doleschall  (?) ;  (Raise  der  Novara,  p.  81, 
Sohinec  ;  Hatuurkimdig.  Tijdeck.  v.  Ned.  Ind.  xiv,  363  {=  ncro].  Dole- 
Boball?). 

tVings  unspotted  but  brindled  with  light  and  dark  scales,  the 
latter  greatly  preponderating,  especially  along  the  costa;  the 
short  inner  rank  of  fringe  scales  all  black.  Thorax  very  dark 
brown,  with  dark  coppery  scales,  with  six  bright  greenish -white 
spots.     Abdomen  blackish,  the  antepenultimate  and  penultimate 
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segmentB  with  white-scaled  lateral  patches.  Legs  long,  black, 
banded  white,  iDclading  the  femora  and  tibiea,  the  contrast  of 
colonratioQ  being  ninoh  more  marked  than  in  P.  annuli/era, 
Ihoogh  the  mid  lege  are  leas  obviously  ornamented.  In  these 
and  in  the  hind  legs  the  first  tarsal  joints  have  a  median  as  well 
as  a  basal  ring  and  the  next  two  joints  have  also  basal  white 
rings,  while  in  the  fore  only  the  npper  two  or  three  joints  have 
distinguishable  basal  bands. 

S . — Head  blockiah,  with  long  blftok  forked  scalea,  with  some 
scattered  white  ones,  and  with  ten  long  bristleH  projecting  in  front ; 
eyes  brilliant  purple  and  pale  bronze  towards  the  middle ;  antennee  with 
baaol  joint  dark,  base  of  first  to  fourth  joints  banded  white,  remainder 
brownish -purple  ;  palpi  yellowish -brown,  thickly  clothed  with  dark  scales 
near  the  apez  and  white  ones  at  the  extreme  tip ;  proboscis  with  dusky 
purple  Boales  at  the  base,  then  a  yellow  band,  and  then  more  dusky 
scales,  whilst  the  tip  is  yellow  scaled  and  bos  also  some  golden  hairs. 
It  differs  from  C.  annuUfera  in  all  the  innermost  rank  of  fringe  scales 
being  block.     Lmglh.—%-6  to  4'fi  mm.  ( S ). 

Habitat. — Selongor,  Stnute  Settlements  (very  common) ;  Singapore, 
Batavia.     Tim«  of  capture. — At  Selangor.  in  September. 

6.  PAMOPLITES  AFBIOANUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  187). 
Plate  xiii,  fig.  6,  Palpi  and  proboscis  of  female. 

Wings  unspotted,  very  dark,  showing  but  little  brindling, 
there  being  but  few  pale  scales,  the  short  inner  rank  of  fringe 
scales  being  also  all  black.  Proboscis  with  a  median  broad  and 
narrow  apical  yellow  bands.  Thorax  dark  brown,  ornamented 
with  narrow  golden-brown  and  silvery  scales,  the  silvery  ones 
forming  more  or  less  two  spots  on  the  mesonotnin  and  occurring 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  thorax.  Abdomen  dark 
brown,  the  basal  segments  with  basal  median  yellow  spots,  the 
apical  segments  with  yellow  apical  bands ;  there  are  also  white 
apical  lateral  spots ;  venter  pale,  with  creamy  scales,  apex  often 
mostly  white  scaled.  Legs  dark  brown,  banded  and  mottled 
with  white.  The  femora  and  tibiie  showing  abont  five  or  six 
white  spots  each.  The  hind  tarsal  joints  are  all  usually  white 
banded  and  the  first  joints  have  an  additional  median  ring  in  all 
three  pairs  of  legs,  though  the  last  two  joints  are  all  black  in  the 
fore  and  mid  legs. 

J . — Head  brown,  with  narrow  curved  grey  scales  and  flat  white  ones 
at  the  sides,  a  white  border  round  the  eyes  and  numerous  long  upright 
forked  dark  brown  scales ;  proboscis  dork  brown  to  iJmost  black,  with  a 
brood  median  yellow  band  and  a  yellow  band  at  the  apex ;  palpi  oovered 
with  dark  brown  scales,  apex  white  scaled,  and  there  is  also  a  bond 
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towards  the  base ;  Emtenne  brown,  broadly  banded  with  grey,  tiie  grey 
bands  involving  the  base  and  apex  of  oontignoaa  jointg ;  baaal  joint 
testaoeoQS,  aeoond  joint  pale  teataoeona,  with  a  few  black  soalee; 
dypens  deep  testaoeouB.  Balteree  oohreons,  with  the  knob  a  little 
darker.    Length. — 1  to  4'8  nun. 

Habitat.— Yari  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa;  Chiromo,  Lower 
Shire,  British  Central  Africa ;  Lagos,  also  Britisb  Central  Africa ;  Old 
Calabar. 


8a.  PAMOPUTES  AFBICANUS,  nr.  Beversua  (Theobald). 

Mr.  Theobald  separates  the  above  form  from  the  usual  type  of  the 
species  with  which  it  is  found  associated.  The  yellowish  scales  on  the 
wing  largely  preponderate,  and  the  apical  borders  of  all  the  abdominal 
segments  are  yellow.  The  thigh  and  tibis  are  brindled  but  not  distinctly 
banded,  and  on  the  hind  legs  the  first  tarsal  joints  have  only  a  sin^ 
median  bond.  The  dark  tip  of  the  proboscis  is  also  shorter.  Length. — 
4-5  nun. 

Habitat. — Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 


GENUS   X      T.£NIORHTNGHOS.   Arribalzaga   (as 
modified  by  Theobald). 

Thia  gfinas  is  closely  allied  to  Panoplites,  the  leptotaxis  of 
the  wing  veiQB  io  oertain  species  of  that  genus  closely  approaoh- 
ing  that  of  the  present,  while  in  many  Taniorhynchi  certain  of 
the  scales  are  decidedly  unsymmetrioal,  though  they  never  quite 
assume  the  typical  bracket-like  form.  They  may  usually  be 
easily  distinguisbed  by  the  wings  never  being  brindled  in  the 
same  way  as  is  the  case  in  all  PanopUtet,  for  though,  in  some 
species,  there  may  be  a  few  pale  scales  intermixed  with  the  dark 
ones,  tbey  are  never  sufQciently  numerous  or  sufficiently  con- 
trasted to  give  rise  to  doubt.  The  female  palpi  closely  resemble 
those  of  PanopUtes  in  their  general  appearance,  but  are  always 
shorter,  seldom  exceeding  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  probosoia, 
which  is  usually,  but  not  necessarily  banded.  As  at  present 
constituted  the  genus  contains  but  one  of  the  members  of 
.\rrib&l2aga's  old  group.  In  distribution  they  closely  resemble 
Panoplites,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  often  found  associated. 
The  most  typical  species  are  all  of  a  peculiar  honey-yellow  tint, 
bat  two  or  three  are  more  sombre  insects.  Mr.  Theobald's 
definition  of  the  genus  is  as  follows,  the  essential  generic  charac- 
ter being  that  the  veins  of  the  wings  are  densely  clothed  with 
long  obovate  scales. 
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I,  JanthiwMoma  LuUii,  TheoWd  ;  3.  J.  ArribAUag^  ip.n.;  3,  Pano- 
pliUt  uni/ormU,  Theobald ;  4,  P.  lilillafis  (Walker) ;  6,  PanoplilMt,  >p.  n. 
(paetidoconfirmalui)  ;  6,  P.  Afrieanus,  Theobald  ;  7,  P.  pseudo-tUillans, 
Theobald ;  8,  P.  annulifera  (Walker) ;  9,  Tteniorkynchut  fulvta,  Wied.  ; 
10,  T.  Annellii,  Theobald;  11,  T.  fasciolatua,  Arriba. ;  12,  T.  RUhardii. 
Ficalbi ;  13,  T,  Ager.  Theobald  ;  14,  varioux  forme  of  wipg  scales  in  Trenio- 
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"  Palpi  long  in  {he  ^ ,  short  in  the  7  ;  the  fifth  jdnt  in  the  £  minute, 
hidden  atacmg  the  Bc»les  of  the  next  joint ;  3'  pi^pi  longer  than  the 
proboBcis,  third  joint  long ;  head  clothed  with  narrow  otirved  Hcalea 
and  apright  forked  onea  ;  thorax  and  Bcutellmn  nith  narrow  curved 
eoalas;  abdomen  with  flat  Boalea;  tvingi  clotktd  with  elonyated  oval 
toeUet,  ending  ailher  diagonally  and  convexly,  or  more  or  leu  bluntb/ 
pointed,  no  median  linear  scales  to  the  veins  ;  legs  spotted  and  bonded ; 
nngaes  of  fem^  eqnal  and  aimple,  of  the  male  unequal  In  the  fore  and 
mid  lege,  the  larger  one  with  one  or  two  teeth,  the  smaller  umple, 
the  hind  daws  also  simple;  wings  with  eimilar  venation  to  Ctiiex." 


Table  of  the  Species  of  the  Gmua  T^NIOBHYNCHUS. 
Yellow  and  Obanqb  BpsoiBa. 
A.  Legs  banded. 

a.  Ungues  serrated  in  ^  and  ? . 

Thorax  yellow,  with  four  purple 
marks  on  each  dde;  abdomen 
yellow,  with  metallic  purple  apical 
bands  to  second  to  fifth  segments ; 
tmguea  of  $  equal  and  serrated;  of 
^  oneqaal,  uniserraled  1  o(mop(u(Frfiaenfeld). 

OS.  Ungues  simple  in  $  . 

Thorax  brown  with  oreamy-jellow 

scales,  a  brown  patch  on  each  side 

in  front ;  abdomen  dark  with  yel- 
low basal  bands 2  Annettii,n.  sp. 

Thorax    clear    yellowish -brown    in 

front,  with  narrow  yellow  curved 

scales  in  mid  line  darker  behind ; 

abdomen    ochreona    yellow ;     $ 

tarsi  pale  brown  with  broad  yel- 

low  apical  bands    S  ^Iduj  (Wiedemann). 

fiavicoeta.  Walker. 
Thorax    golden  -  yellow,    abdomen 

golden-yellow ;  hind  tarsi  dark ...  4  MiHtee,  Theob. 

AA.  Legs  onbanded. 

Thorax  golden-yellow,  metallic  in 
front ;  abdomen  orange-yellow, 
first  fonr  segmente  apioally  purple  5  acer  (Walker). 
Thorax  bright  ochreous  with  two 
deep  purplish  patches  behind ; 
fork-cells  short ;  abdomen  purple 
with  oohreons  tarsal  bands 6  brmtcaUwIo,  Theob. 
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SOHBBBIiY- TINTED   SfEOIEH. 
s.  Thorax  ornamented. 
6-  Legs  banded. 

Thorax    with    median    paler    line 

covered  with  golden  ecalee,  and 

two  pale'Bcaled  lines  in  front  and 

behind 7  fateiolatut       {km- 

btizaga). 
Thoras  chestnut-brown  with  small 

golden    aoaleB ;    abdomen    dusky 

jellowiah- brown,    with    scattered 

yellow  ficales  and  pale  lateral  spots  8  Bichardii  (Ficalbi). 
Thorax  dark  brown,  with  pale  golden 

scales  on    the    front   two-thirde, 

black  on  the  remainder    9  tenax,  Theob. 

Thorax  brown  with  golden  scalea, 

white  OTBT  'roots  of  wings  and  a 

pale  line  on  each  side  of  a  barespace 

in  front  of  soutellum ;  pale  ab- 
dominal bands  apical    10  ager,  Theob. 

aa.  Thorax  unadorned. 

Thorax  very  dark,  abdooten  with 
pale  ^>ictd  bands  11  Pn-jur6ani(Walker). 


1.  TANIORHTNCHOB  GONOPAB  (Frauenfeld). 

(Verhand.  Zool.  Bot.  Oea.  Wien.  zvii,  451  [ISST].} 

Wioga  nnBpotted,  very  densely  clothed  with  long  obovate 
scales  of  an  oniform  yellowish -brown  colour,  the  scales  being 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  any  species.  Tarsi  dark  brown 
with  pale  basal  bands.  Thorax  golden-yellow  with  tour  dark 
purple  patches  on  either  side.  Abdominal  segments  indistinctly 
basally  pale  banded.  The  Sod  to  5th  being  metallic  purple  at 
the  apices.  Generally  yellow  throughout.  Tarsal  claws  serrated 
in  both  sexes. 

$, — Head  densely  covered  with  curved  golden-yellow  scalea  and  a 
very  few  brown  upright  forked  ones ;  eyes  black  below,  with  silvery 
sheenabove;  palpi  clothedwithyeUowscales,  afew black  hairs;  antenoK 
yellowish  at  the  base,  pale  brownish  towards  apex,  faintly  pale  banded  ; 
proboscis  dark  yellow,  black  at  the  apex.  Scutellum  pale  yellow  in  the 
middle,  dark  purple  laterally.  Fleune  and  coxee  pale  yellowish  with 
three  black  lines.  Legs  bright  termginous  with  the  apices  of  the  jointe 
darker,  especially  on  the  fore  pair.    Wings  longer  than  abdomen.    Venter 
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bright  jrellow,  with  dork  fringes  to  the  hind  borders  of  the  segments. 
Halterea  yellow  with  dneky  knobs.    Length.— &  mm. 

Habitat. — Straits  Settlements  ;  Perak,  November  and  December ; 
Selangor,  October ;  Formosa,  January  and  Jime. 


2.  TAMIOSHYNCHUS  ANNETTII,  Tbeob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  205). 
Plate  xiii,  fig.  10,  Uole  genitalia. 
Wings  unspotted,  densely  clothed  with  uniformly  brownish- 
yellow  scales,  which  are  of  typical  torm,  except  on  V  and  YI, 
where  they  are  linear.  Tarsal  joints  not  obviously  banded,  being 
too  pale  generally  to  render  their  darker  apices  oonspioaous. 
Thorax  pale  yellow  with  a  brown  patch  on  either  side  in  front. 
Abdominal  segments  more  or  less  distinctly  basally  pale  bauded, 
rich  yellow,  with  dark  bind  borders.  Ungues  of  £  equal  and 
simple;  of  the  ^  unequal,  the  larger  uniserrated,  the  smaller 
simple. 

Head  brown,  with  narrow  curved  pale  yellow  scales,  almost  white 
round  the  eyes,  and  with  long  thin  yellowish  and  brown  upright  forked 
scales ;  aatennie  brown,  basal  joint  yeUowish .brown ;  second  joint  rather 
BwoUen,  verticiUate  hairs  brown,  placed  close  to  the  base  of  the  joints; 
palpi  densely  scaled,  dark  brown  at  the  base  and  apex ;  proboscis  spatu- 
late,  yellow  at  the  base,  black  at  the  apex.  The  very  base  is  block 
in  both  sexes,  especially  in  the  3  •  but  the  tints  shade  off  into  each 
other  so  that  the  band  is  ill-defined.  Lege  yellow,  with  darker  tips  to 
the  joints.  Halteres  pale  ferrugioons,  stems  and  knobs.  The  claspers  of 
the  male  ore  of  very  singular  form,  each  consisting  of  a  helmet-shaped 
apical  lobe  connected  with  a  stoat  base  by  a  long  tbin  stem.  Length.— 
46  mm. 

HaMtat.— Old  Calabar.  West  Africa. 

3.  TjGNIORHYNOHDS  FULVUS  (Wiedemann). 

=   CuUx  JIavicoala,  Walker. 

("  A.  Z.  I."  p.  M6  [1828],  Wiedemann  ;  Ins.  Sound,  p.  431,  Walker.) 

Plate  xiii,  fig.  9,     Wing  to  show  venation  and  variation  of  length  of 

scales  {drawn  from  Walker's  type  otjtavicotta). 

Veins  of  wings  densely  fringed  with  uniformly  golden  scales 

of  typical  form.    Hind  tarsi  with  yellow  apical  bands,  not  very 

noticeable  on  other  legs  owing  to  general  light  coloration.    Thorax 

yellowish  in  front,  darker  behind,  with  yellow  scales  in  front  and 

dark  behind ;  abdomen  rather  hairy,  with  yellowish-brown  scales, 

the  hind  borders  of  the  segments  lighter.    Proboscis  darker  at 

apex  and  base,  but  not  obviously  banded.     General  coloration  of 

insect  fulvous. 
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¥. — Heftd  jellow,  with  dutow,  luir-lilce,  Biaall  yellow  aoalei  and 
small  black  and  oohreona  forked  ones  behind ;  p^pi  clothed  with  yellow 
scalei,  bdack  at  the  ^»ex ;  olypeua  yellow ;  aoteimn  with  baaal  ioint 
and  base  of  the  second  joint  yellowish,  rest  daric  toiwn.  FenK»a  and 
tiUfe  daricet  at  their  apioea.  The  scales  of  the  anteriw  part  of  the 
wing  are  of  typical  form,  bnt  those  on  the  forks  of  IV.  and  V.  are  almost 
linear.  Tarsal  clnwa  small,  equal  and  simple.  Halterea  fermginons. 
LengtK — 6  to  6  mm. 

Hahilat, — Amazon  Begion,  Brazil. 

4.  T.fiHIOitHTIICHDB  AUSITBS,  Theob.  (MoDOg.  II.  p.  309). 

WingB  nniformly  very  densely  clothed  with  boDey-yellow 
scales  of  typical  form.  Tarsi  black,  with  basal  golden  baods  to 
the  first  two  joints.  Thorax  dusky  yellow,  with  a  darker  median 
line  clothed  with  very  long  and  narrow  golden  scales,  and  with 
marginal  bristles,  the  latter  specially  dense  at  origin  of  wings. 
Abdomen  uniformly  clothed  with  fiat  golden  scales.  Proboscis 
darker  at  apex  and  tip,  but  not  obviously  banded.  The  whole 
insect  of  a  beautiful  honey-yellow  tint. 

? . — Head  fawn  coloured,  with  narrow  curved  orange-yellow  scales, 
and  deeper  orange,  long  thin  upright  forked  ones  ;  flat  orange  scales  at 
the  sides  of  the  head ;  palpi  orange  scaled,  except  at  the  tip,  where  there 
are  a  few  brown  scales ;  antennffi  orange-yellow  at  the  base,  the  basal 
and  next  five  joints  being  yellow,  brown  apicfJly,  the  last  few  joints 
being  dark  hrown ;  proboscis  orange-brown,  dark  at  the  apex,  and  with 
a  few  brown  scales  at  the  base.  Legs  yellow,  the  tips  of  the  fem<nra  and 
tibm  dark.  Pleurs  yellow,  with  an  indistinct  white  longitudinal  line. 
Halteres  yellow.    Length. — 6  nun. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  West  Africa  (May). 

5.  T^HIORHYHCHUS  ICER  (Walker).  ("  List",  p.  7.) 
Wings  uniformly  very  densely  olothed  with  very  long  brownish- 
yellow  scales.  Tarsi  uniformly  dark  metallic  purple.  Thorax 
golden-yellow,  with  traces  of  brown  markings ;  abdomen  orange- 
yellow,  the  first  four  segments  apioally  banded  with  metallic 
purple  and  also  traces  on  the  other  segments.  In  general  appear- 
ance resembles  a  Janthinosoma. 

$ . — Head  brown,  with  testaceous  scales,  a  pale  border  round  the 
eyes  above,  with  some  black  and  yellowish  bristles ;  eyes  black ;  basal 
joint  of  the  antemue  yellowish,  remtunder  brown ;  palpi  dark  yellowish- 
brown  ;  proboscis  covered  with  black  scales  with  a  very  dark  purplish 
reflection.  Pleune  pale  reddish,  dark  beneath  the  wings.  Legs  with 
coxm  orange-yellow  ;  femora  orange-yellow  at  the  base,  apioally  metallic 
black,  rest  of  legs  clothed  with  black  scales  showing  purplish  and  slight 
golden  reflections;  general  appearsjioB  of  legs  sooty. 
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S- — Head  with  pfde  grayish  soalee,  »  dark  line  miming  down  the 
middle;  palpi  as  long  u  the  proboeoie,  dark  brown  at  the  tip,  paler 
baeoUy,  with  a  small  pale  band  about  one-third  of  the  length  from  the 
haw;  proboscis  dark  brown,  slightly  paler  towards  the  tip;  nntennn 
banded  brown  and  white,  with  yellowish-brown  verticils.  Length.—  9  to 
G'5  mm. 

Baintat. — New  Zealand ;  Bnpeng&ry,  Queensland. 

Note. — Personally  I  shonld  prefer  to  place  this  spades  and  the  next 
in  Janthinoioma,  the  purple  lege  with  their  yellow  thighs  being  moat 
oharacteristio  of  that  genus,  while  the  wing  scales  seem  of  rather  inter- 
mediate form  than  characteristic  of  TteniorhyncktM. 

6.  T^HIORHYNCHUB  BREVICELLULA,  Tbeob. 

(Monog.  n,  p.  313). 

Hate  siii,  6g.  12a,    3  Palpi;  12b,  End  of  S  antennffi;  12o,   S  Fore 

tarsal  claws  (after  B.  M.  Monograph). 

Wioga  uniformly  but  rather  ecantily  clothed  with  yellonish- 
brown  scales.  Tarsi  umformly  deep  metallio  purple.  Thorax 
iridescent  j'ellow  and  purple,  two  patches  at  its  hinder  part 
appearing  of  the  latter  tint  in  all  Ughta.  Abdomen  deep  yellowish- 
bronze  with  narrow  yellow  basal  bands  to  the  segments.  Pro- 
hoecis  deep  purple  unhanded.  May  be  distinguished  from  pre- 
ceding species  by  all,  instead  of  only  the  first  fonr,  abdominal 
segments  being  banded,  and  the  fork  cells  of  S  being  very  short. 

3 . — Head  brown,  with  long  ochreous  upright  forked  scales,  a  pale 
border  round  the  eyes,  numerous  small  pale  Bcalea  over  the  occiput  and 
pale  flat  scales  at  the  sides ;  golden-brown  bristles  projecting  over  the 
eyes ;  olypeus  pale  brown ;  palpi  densely  clothed  wiii  bronzy  scales  and 
hirsute ;  antennte  deep  brown,  with  narrow  pale  bands  at  the  verticils  ; 
proboscis  deep  brown.  Scutelliim  purple  in  the  middle  and  yellow 
Uterally ;  pleurte  marbled  with  bronne  and  yellow  with  two  distinct 
patches  of  whitish  scales.  Legs  covered  with  deep  metallic  purple 
and  bronzy  scales  all  over,  except  the  base  and  venter  of  the  femora, 
which  are  bright  ochreous.  Ungues  equal  and  simple  in  the  £ ,  while 
the  3  has  those  of  the  fore  legs  unequal,  the  larger  one  with  a  large 
and  a  small  basal  tooth,  mid  claws  with  one  tooth,  hind  equal  and 
simple.    Length. — 4'8  mm. 

Ha6ifa< .—Selangor,  Stnuts  Settlements  ;  Thayetmyo,  Upper  Bnnnah 
(August). 

7.  TAHIOBHTNGHDS  FJISGIOL&TUS,  Arribdlzaga. 

(Rev.  d.  Mus.  d.  1.  Plata,  p.  SO.) 

Plate  xiii,  fig.  11a,  Venation  of  wing ;    lib,  Form  and  arrangement  of 

wing  scales;  lie.  Proboscis  of  £. 

Wings  with  the  veins  clothed  with  uniformly  black  scales  of 

typical  form.     Tarsi  black,  with  white  bands  on  the  tibio-torsal 
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articulations,  and  on  those  between  the  first  and  Becond  tarsal 
jdints  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  Thorax  dark  brown,  vrith  a 
broad  median  reddish  line,  forking  behind  and  with  curved  lateral 
lines  of  pale  scales  in  front.  Abdomen  dork  steel-blue,  with  six 
lateral  patches  of  white  scales,  and  with  golden  hairs  on  the  hind 
borders  of  the  segments.  Froboscis  nearly  black,  with  a  broad 
creamy  band  in  the  middle,  and  the  apex  pale.  Whole  insect 
generally  deep  brown. 

¥ . — Head  dark  brown,  with  white  curved  Bcales  dotted  about  and 
black  upright  forked  onea,  a  narrow  pale  border  round  the  eyes,  white 
curved  scales  at  the  sides  of  the  head ;  eyes  black  ;  anteone  deep  brown, 
faintly  pale  banded,  basal  joint  and  base  of  the  second  joint  testaceous  ; 
palpi  with  black  scales  at  the  tips  of  the  joints,  brown  at  their  bases, 
the  Bipicol  joint  white  scaled,  Gve-jointed ;  proboscis  dark,  almost  black, 
with  a  broad  creamy-white  band  in  the  middle  and  with  the  apex  pale- 
Pleune  brown  with  a  greyish  sheen  and  a  patch  of  white  scales.  Legs 
with  femora  and  tibite  block,  speckled  with  a  few  white  scales,  the 
former  white  beneath.  Venter  yellowish,  the  segments  darker  behind. 
Halteres  pallid  throughout.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Bio  de  Janeiro  (1899);  Navarro,  in  Argentina;  Lower 
Amazon  (November). 

Although  not  of  the  characteristic  yellow  colour,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  species  of  the  genus,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of 
Arribilz^a's  genus  included  in  the  group  as  now  limited. 

Dr.  Lutz  writes  concerning  this  species  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  real 
swamp  mosquito,  common  in  the  littoral;  stings  painfully,  in  preference 
through  the  stockings,  principally  at  dusk,  or  in  the  shade  during  the 
daytime." 

6.  TfiMlORHYMCHUS  RICHIRDII  (Fioalbi). 

=   Cute*  Bichardii,  Pioalbi. 
("F.  R."  p.  361;  "V.  S."  p.  151.) 

Veins  of  the  wings  clothed  with  black  scales  with  &  few  white 
ones  intermixed,  the  short  rank  of  inner  fringe  scales  all  black. 
Tarsal  joints  deep  brown  with  yellowish  basal  bands.  Thorax 
chestnut-brown,  with  small  golden  scales,  adorned  with  five  or 
six  pole  lateral  spots.  Abdomen  black  with  five  or  six  bright 
yellowish-white  trapezoidal  spots  along  the  sides.  Froboscis 
black  with  a.  very  broad  band  occupying  more  than  the  middle 
third  of  its  length. 

S . — Head  brown,  with  narrow  cuned  very  pale  creamy  scales,  which 
become  almost  white  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  wiUi  whitish  eye- 
borders;  the  nape  with  ochreous  and  black  upright  forked  scales;  antenns 
brown,  with  narrow  pale  rings,  basal  joint  bright,  pale  ferruginous,  also 
the  base  of  the  second  joint ;  palpi  yellowish-brown,  densely  covered 
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with  mixed  yellow  and  dark  brownish  scales;  short,  with  whitish  tip  in 
the  S  ;  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  the  entire  last  joint  in  the  g ; 
ctypeaa  deep  ferrugiaons  yellow ;  proboscis  duU  yellow,  with  scattered 
black  scales,  which  almost  cover  it  at  the  apex.  Orbits  white.  Pleura 
daik  hrowD,  marbled  with  white.  Legs  oohreous,  with  scattered  ochreous, 
white  and  dark  scsJea  on  the  femora  and  tibis,  the  latter  dark  towards 
the  apices ;  first  tarsal  joints  with  a  pale  band  in  the  middle  and  one  at 
the  base.    HaJteres  pale  ferruginous.    Length. — 7  to  10  mm. 

Bahitat.  —  England  (at  Sutton) ;  Italy  ;  Toronto,  Canada ;  Tel 
Zahmnl,  Syria. 

In  Uie  specimen  from  Palestine,  the  pale  lateral  abdominal  spots  are 
very  indistinct. 

9.  T^NIORHYNCHUB  TEHAX,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  198). 

Wing  veins  densely  clothed  with  black  scales  iDtermixed  with 
a  few  white  ones  on  the  coata,  and  on  the  long  veins  near  the 
base,  the  short  rank  of  inner  fringe  scales  all  dark.  All  but  the  last 
tarsal  joints  basally  white  banded.  Thorax  dark  grounded,  its 
anterior  half  clothed  with  curved  golden  scales,  paler  across  the 
middle  of  the  mesonotum,  white  on  the  hinder  half ;  the  scales  Eire 
black,  but  for  a  pair  of  whitish  lateral  lines.  Abdominal  seg- 
ments deep  brown  with  a  fringe  of  golden  scales  on  their  posterior 
borders  which  are  broad  enough  on  the  hinder  segments  to  be 
called  bands.  Proboscis  black  with  a  broad  pale  band  just 
beyond  the  middle. 

S  . — Head  brown,  with  yellowish-brown  scales  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  a  patch  of  black  scales  on  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  crown, 
eyes  purple  to  black  with  a  border  of  white  scales;  antenns  brown, 
with  testaceous  basal  joints  ;  palpi  black,  with  white  scales  at  the 
tip,  and  black  hairs.  Fleurs  yellow,  with  black  bristles  and  a  few  white 
scales  and  hairs.  Lege  densely  covered  with  black  scales  with  a  few 
yellow  ones  intermixed  ;  knees  yellowish;  apices  of  tibife  pale,  combining 
with  the  first  tarsal  band.     Length. — 6*5  to  7  mm. 

Habitat. — Straits  Settlements,  Perak,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (bred 
from  roadside  puddle). 

10.  T£N10RHYNCHU8  AGER,  Sp.  n. 


Veins  of  the  wings  distinctly  brindled  with  dark  and  light 
scales,  the  latter  being  almost  as  numerous  as  the  former  on  all 
the  long  veins  (a  character  found  in  no  other  allied  species). 
Tarsi  deep  brown  with  ocbreous  bands  on  the  articulations. 
Thorax  unadorned,  black  grounded,  covered  with  mingled  black 
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and  golden  soales,  paler  at  the  toots  of  the  wmgB.  AbdominaJ 
segments  black,  with  distal  oohreons  bands.  Proboscis  black, 
with  two  narrow  ochreous  bands  at  the  tip,  and  in  the  middle  of 
its  length. 

Head  covered  with  dull,  pale,  oreamy-wliite  curved  soales,  with  aoat- 
teied  brown,  forked,  upright  ones  behind,  which  are  ochreous  at  the 
tips,  and  flat  white  ones  at  the  aides,  forming  a  pale  spot ;  palpi  of  J 
dark  brown,  with  the  apical  joint  yellow,  and  ending  in  a  brown  spine, 
base  of  the  next  two  joints  banded  with  yellow,  the  following  with  a 
broad  and  narrow  paler  yellow  band,  hturs  almost  black  ;  of  the  ? ,  one- 
fifth  the  length  of  the  proboscia,  blaolc  with  a  minute  yellow  tip ; 
antenntB  banded  brown  and  white,  plomes  brown  ;  pleone  brown  with  a 
patch  of  white  scales;  legs  dark -coloured,  clothed  with  a  mixture  of 
black  and  golden  scales,  the  former  preponderatiog  except  on  the  under 
aides  of  the  femora.  Length, — 4'S  mm. ;  of  wing,  4  mm.;  of  S  P>lpi< 
8-8  mm. 

Habitat.— MwtArae,  Travancore,  Shahjahanpur,  N.W.P.,  India. 

NoTB. — Mr.  Theobald's  description  of  this  species  for  the  Monograph 
was  already  in  the  press  when  he  received  the  paper  conti^ing  another 
description  which  I  seat  through  him  to  the  "  Entomologist,"  bat  with 
characteristic  ooortesy,  he  ineists  on  its  standing  as  mine  under  the 
name  he  had  adopted  for  it.  It  appeared  in  my  Prodromus  of  Indian 
Culieidte  under  the  above  synonym,  but  I  was  careful  to  note  that  the 
names  of  new  species  should  be  regarded  as  merely  provisional,  as  it  was 
quite  possible  that,  though  in  correspondence,  the  same  upedes  might  be 
described  by  Mr.  Theobald  and  myself. 

11.  T.flNI0BHTMCHD8  PEBTUBBAHS  (Walker). 

Insect.  Saunders,  p.  128. 

Wing  unspotted,  with  the  veins  densely  clothed  with  oniformly 
dark  scales  of  fairly  typical  form,  but  rather  squarer  than  usool 
at  the  tip.  The  first  tarsal  joints  have  all  barely  perceptible 
basal,  and  a  broad  and  distinct  median  yellowish  ring.  All  the 
other  tarsal  joints  appear  to  be  distinotly  basally  banded  with  the 
same  light  tint  (one  or  two  of  the  terminal  tusals  are  wanting 
in  type).  Thorax  with  testaceous  gronnd,  clothed  with  narrow- 
curved  yellow  scales  in  front  and  laterally,  and  with  a  patch  of 
silvery  ones  behind  (probably  more  or  less  ornamented  in  the 
fresh  state).  Abdomen  chocolate-brown,  with  narrow  golden 
basal  bands.  Proboscis  pale  at  tip  and  in  the  middle,  forming 
a  distinct  but  not  sharply-limited  band. 

S  .—Head,  with  chestnut-brown  ground,  clothed  with  yellowish-brown, 
erect  forked,  and  golden  narrow-curved  scales ;  anteonn  never  as  long 
as  prol>oscis,  the  first  two  joints  very  abort,  verticillate  hairs,  excep- 
tionally numerous  and  long;  palpi  yellow-brown,  less  than  one-fourth 
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the  length  of  the  proboscu  ;  pletin  and  cox«  marbled  with  golden  Euid 
dark  brown.  Legs  jellowiah-brown,  all  the  femora  with  a  sab-apical 
spot  on  their  outer  aidei,  eap^olaUy  prominent  in  the  fore  le^ ;  hind 
tiibm,  paler  at  base,  dark  at  apex,  with  a  dlsUnct  white  ring  in  the 
middle.  Wing  with  "2"  ||  "  8,"  but  aoguUted :  "4"  placed  twice  the 
length  of  '*  8  "  internal  to  them.  Halterea  with  white  stem  and  golden 
knobs.  Len^^ft.— About  6  mm. 
Habital. — Hondorae. 


Genus  XL  TRICHOPROSOPON  (Monog.  II.  p.  264). 

This  genus  has  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Theobald  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  single  species.  Tr.  nivipes  sp.  et  gen.  nov.,  which  presents 
the  pecaliarity  of  having  the  metanotam  provided  not  only  with 
a  tuft  of  bristles  bnt  also  with  patches  of  scales ;  in  addition 
to  nbioh  each  antennal  joint  carries  two  whorls  of  hairs,  a 
long  set  near  the  base  and  a  shorter,  close  to  the  apex.  The 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  wing  scales  much  resembles 
Taniorhyttckut,  but  in  other  respects  the  species  resembles  more 
a  JanthtTiosoma,  while  the  proportionally  long  female  palpi  recall 
those  of  Pson^hora  and  Macidw^ 

Mr.  Theobald  defines  the  genus  as  follows : — 

''  Head  clothed  with  flat  scales  and  having  a  ring  of  upright  forked 
goalee  across  the  back  ;  antennn  fourteen-jointed  in  ¥ ,  the  jomts  with 
two  distinct  rows  of  vertioillate  hairs,  one  long  and  the  other  short,  basal 
joint  of  the  antenna  bristly.  Palpi  in  the  S  three -jointed,  densely 
scaled ;  in  the  J  four-jointed,  the  joints  nearly  equal,  tapering,  apex 
spinoee  ;  clypens  densely  bearded  with  short  bristles  and  long  ones  in 
front ;  probosais  long,  scaly,  and  pubescent  at  the  rather  expanded  apex. 
Thorax  covered  with  rather  flat  spindle-shaped  eoE^es ;  prothoracic  lobes 
distinct,  with  flat  eoales  ;  scutellum  with  dense  flat  spindle -shi^ied 
scales  ;  metanolum  with  a  tuft  of  chetie  and  with  fiat  leaUi  on  part  of 
it*  turfaee.  Abdomen  covered  with  Sat  scales,  and  in  the  $  with  the 
Kpex  very  bristly ;  in  the  g  the  basal  lobes  of  the  genitalia  densely 
scaled.  Tarsal  claws  of  the  $ ,  small,  equal  and  simple,  in  the  ^ ,  those 
of  the  fore  and  mid  legs  unequeJ  and  simple,  in  the  hind  very  small, 
equal  and  simple.  Wings  densely  scaled  along  the  veins,  with  rather 
broad  flat  scales,  somewhat  like  those  of  Teeniorl^/nchu*,  bat  shorter ; 
fork-cells  rather  long,  '  II.'  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  wing, 
the  anal  cell  very  large,  and  the  cross-veins  arranged '  alternately.' " 

1.  TSICH0PB080P0N  NITIPEB,  Theobald.  (Monog.  II,  p.  386). 

Tarsi  and  legs  nearly  black,  with  the  last  two  joints  of  the 
hind,  and  last  four  of  the  mid  legs  all  white.  Thoras  dark  brown 
behind,  yellow  in  front  and  at  the  sides.    Pleune  with  a  silvery 
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spot.  Abdominal  segmeots  deep  metaUio  purple,  unhanded,  but 
with  tri&ngular,  whitish  apical  spots.  Melanotam  brown,  with 
two  Bub-mediao  rows  of  small,  flat  blue  Bcalee,  and  a  pair  of 
tuftB  of  bristles  at  the  apex. 

Head  clothed  with  brilliant  metalhc  scalee,  showing  golden  in  moit 
lights.  Palpi  bronzy,  and  unadorned  in  both  Beiee ;  those  of  $ ,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  proboscis ;  those  of  S  •  resembling  those  of 
Janthinoioma  ;  venter  yellowish.    Length. — 7  to  9  mna. 

Babitaf. — Trinidad  ;  in  a.  cocoa  grove  near  a  forest. 


Genus  XII.  STEGOMYIA,  Tlieob.  (Monog.  I.p.  283.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of  the  new  groups  of  Culidda 
the  members  of  the  genus  presenting  an  appearance  that  once 
seen  is  easily  recognised,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  regularly 
arranged  flat,  imbricated  scales  on  their  costume.  They  have  a 
smooth  satin-like  appearance,  which  is  most  characteristic,  and 
even  the  wings  have  a  smoother  and  more  velvety  look  than  the 
true  Culices.  With  hardly  an  exception  they  present  no  other 
coloration  than  jetty-black,  contrasted  with  the  purest  white,  the 
latter  being  disposed  in  bands  and  stripes  on  the  lege  and  in 
adornmeots  of  the  thorax,  which  are  often  most  elaborate.  The 
black,  however,  always  greatly  preponderates,  and  one  or  two 
are  almost  entirely  black.  The  Stegomyia  are  essentially  tropical 
aud  sub-tropical  insects  and  are  hardly  found  north  of  40"  latitude. 
One  of  them,  S.  fasciata  (Fabr.),  is  the  most  widely -distributed 
Mosquito  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  its  colonies  being  found 
all  round  the  world.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  individuals  of 
this  species  are  good  sailors,  being  able,  as  I  know  from  personiU 
observation,  to  make  a  voyage  from  Eurachi  to  Suez,  now  that 
steam  has  made  communication  so  much  more  rapid  alike  for 
Mosquitoes  and  men.  All  the  Indian  species  I  have  met  with 
alive  are  purely  wet  weather  insects,  which  disappear  entirely  as 
soon  as  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  over,  in  Northern  India,  though 
they  linger  longer  in  the  damper  South.  Mr.  Theobald's  deflnition 
of  the  genus  is  as  follows : — 

Stegomyia. — "  PaJpi  short  in  the  S ,  long  in  the  S ,  four-jointed  in 
$ ,  and  five-jointed  in  the  i7 .  Head  clothed  completely  with  an  armonr 
of  broad  fiat  scales ;  mesothoiax  covered  with  either  nacrow-ourved  or 
spindle'shaped  scales;  scutellum  aXioayt  with  broad  Sat  scales  to  the 
middle  lobe,  and  osuallj  with  them  present  on  the  lateral  lobes ;  abdo- 
men completely  covered  with  flat  scales,  banded  or  unhanded,  but  idways 
with  white  lateral  spots.    The  S  palpi  are  small,  never  more  than  one- 
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third  of  the  length  of  the  proboaois  ;  those  of  the  J  are  as  long,  or  longer 
than  the  proboBoia.  >  Wuagswith  BimilarTenationtothaitottypiaiJCwIfv, 
bat  the  fork-oella  short." 


Table  of  Speem  of  the  Oenai  Stegomyia. 

A.  The  proboBdB  with  a  pole  band  in  both  eezes. 

1.  8.  nototcr^la,  Skuse.    Thorax  elaboratetj  adorned  with 

fine  white  lines,  femora  with  lon^tudinal  white  lines. 

2.  8.  periiJulata,  »p.  n.    Thor&x  nnadomed,  tJl  the  femora 

with  B,  broad  white  garter  a  little  above  the  apex. 

B.  The  probosois  with  a  pale  band  in  one  sex. 

B.  8.  piperaalaia,  tp.  n.  Proboscis  banded  in  the  3  but 
not  in  the  $ .  Wings  and  bod;  brindled  throughout, 
with  intermixed  black  and  white  scales. 

C.  The  proboscis  unhanded. 

a.  Last  hind  tarsal  joints  all  white, 
a.  With  some  of  the  other  tarsal  joints  basally  light  banded. 

4.  8.  ftuciata  (Fabr.).    Thorax  dark,  with  prominent  white, 

lyre- shaped  adornment. 
0.  8.  iculellaria,  Walker.   Thorax  black,  with  a  broad  medium 
white  line  in  front,  but  withoat  lateral  carved  lines. 

6.  S.  tugen$  (Wied.).    Thorax  red-brown,  with  2  pairs  of 

silvery  lateral  spots. 

7.  8.  nigeria,  Theobald.    Thorax  nearly  black,  with  2  short 

rows  of  white  scales  across  the  front,  and  a  pair  of 
lateral  white  spots,  just  visible  from  above. 
fi.  With  some  of  the  other  tarsal  joints  ^ically  light  banded. 

8.  8,  ItfarthaUvi,  Theobald.      Thorax  dark  grounded,  with 

chestnut  scales,  and  2  distinct,  and  1  indistinct  piur  of 
lateral  white  spots. 

6.  With  some  of  the  tarsal  joints  basally  banded,  but  the  last  joint  of 
hind  legs  not  enUrely  white. 

i.  The  abdominal  segments  with  pale  basal  bands  and  lateral  spots. 

9.  8.  Afrieana,  Theobald.     Thorax  dark,  with  white  adom- 

10.  S,  lexUneata,  Theobald.  Thorax  nearly  black,  with  6 
fine,  longitudinal  white  lines,  femora  spotted,  but  not 


11,  8.  Orantii,  Theobald.    Thorax  chestnut,  with  elaborate 
adornment  of  fine  white  lines.     Upper  leg  joints  with  8 
white  longitudinal  stripes. 
24 
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vj.  The  aibdomiual  Begwento  unbanded,  bat  with  UtenJ  white 
spots. 
1%  3.  terrem,  Wslker.    Thorax  moose  ooloured,  with  some 
traces  of  white  adontment. 

d.  With  some  of  the  torsi  pale  baaded,  on  the  arUtmtaHon*,  i.e.,  two 

joiots  participating  in  the  bead. 
i.  The  abdominal  segments,  with  white  basal  bsjids  aad  lateral 

18.  3.  Hgnifer  (CoqnilleU )  ?    Evidently  much  resembles  S. 
fcuciata.     Position  uncertain, 
iii.  Some  of  the  abdominal  segments  with  basal  white  bands,  but 
without  lateral  spots. 
14.  i9.  pteudotaniata,  ip.  n.     Thorax  black,  adorned  with  fine 
white  lines,  much  as  in  S.  notoicr^la. 
V.  With  some  of  the  abdominal  segments  banded  white,  alike  at 
base  and  apes. 
16.  8.  taTsalii,  Coqoillett.    Thorax  black,  with  linear  white 
adornment,  all  abdominal  segment  with  basal  white  bands, 
the  last  8  white  also  on  the  apices. 
vi.  Abdominal  segments  unhanded,  but  some  adorned  with  lateral 
white  spots. 

16.  3.  gubematorit,  ap.  n.    Thorax  soot;,  with  a  large  anterior 

median  and  four  smaller  snowy  lateral  marks  at  the 
corners  of  the-  mesonottun. 

e.  With  the  tarsi  nnbanded. 

iii.  Some  of  the  abdominal  segments  with  basal  light  bands,  but 
without  lateral  spots. 

17.  8.  microptera,  ip.  n.    Thorax  onadomed,  black  grounded 

with  bronsj  scales, 
iv.  Some  of  the  abdominal  segments  with  apical  light  bands. 

18.  3.  cratHpe*  (Van  der  Wulp).      Uesonotum    unadorned, 

bronzy,  bat  with  white  scales  on  the  scateUum. 

19.  S.  irriiaTia.    Thorax  dark,  unadorned;  antennts  ^  J  very 

short. 
vi.  Abdominal  segments  unhanded,  but  some  adorned  with  lateral 
white  spots  only. 

20.  8.    argenteo-puncUtta,    Theobald.     Tborai  dark  amber- 

brown,  with  6  white  spots.      Boatellum  with    8  white 

21.  8.  minata,  Theobald.     Thorax  black,  with  irregalar  white 

Bubmedian  lines  and  a  pair  of  white  spots.    Soutellnm 
with  a  line  of  white  scales. 
32.  3.  nigrUepkala,  Theob.    Thorax  nearly  black,  qoite  un- 
adorned on   the  dorsum,  but  with  two  white  pleural 
patches.    Head  entirely  black. 
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L  Abdominal  segments  nnadomed. 

28.  S.  bretrijialjni,  ip.  n.     Thoi&i  anadomed,  dark.     Palpi  of 
^  mnohBborter  than  the  proboscis,  venter  pale,  u&banded. 


1.  STEQOMTIA  M0T08CRIPTA,  Skuse  ("S.  A.  C."p.  1738). 
Plate  liv,  fig.  1,  To  show  decoration  of  thorax  aad  head. 

Wing  veins  uaiformly  black  scaled.  Tarsal  joints  black  with 
four  broad  basal  bands  on  the  hind  and  two  on  each  of  the  fore 
and  mid,  sometimes  a  trace  of  a  third  on  the  latter.  Thorax 
black,  elaborately  adorned  with  fine  snowy  lines  (vide  figure). 
Abdominal  segments  black  with  very  narrow  snowy  basal  bands 
and  triangular  lateral  patches  and  a  ferruginous  hinder  fringe. 
Proboscis  with  a  broad  silvery  band  a  little  beyond  the  middle. 

Head  black,  with  the  orbits  and  a  triangular  occipital  patch  snowy. 
Palpi  of  S  black  with  broad  snowy  basal  banda  to  the  last  two  seg- 
ments somewhat  ocbreous  at  base  j  of  S  ,  black  with  the  apex  snowy. 
Scntellum  mouse -colonred  with  a  single  basal  row  of  white  scales  and 
a  few  more  on  the  middle  lobe;  pleura  and  coxs  elaborately  morbted 
with  brown  lines  and  snowy  patches.  Legs  intensely  black,  the  femora 
and  tibia  ornamented  with  a  brilliant  longitudinal  silvery  line.  Anterior 
tarsal  claws  of  the  S ,  unequal  and  toothed,  the  others  simple,  hut  all 
unequal;  of  the  ^  toothed  in  all  three  pairs  of  legs,  those  of  fore  and 
mid  legs  markedly  unequal,  those  of  the  hind  symmetrical.  Length. — 
4-6  mm. 

Habitat. — New  South  Wales,  September  to  January;  Adelaide, 
October ;  Queensland,  January.  Appears  a  widely  distributed  Australian 
gnat.  Skuse  says  that  the  ova  are  deposited  in  boat-shaped  masses  of 
BOO  or  more  and  that  the  larvte  swarm  on  water-butts,  so  that  clearly  all 
Stegomyia  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  separately. 

2.  STEGOHTU  PER18EELATA,  Sp.  n. 
Plate  xiv,  fig.  22,  Cephalic  appendages  of  ^ . 

Wings  densely  black  scaled.  Tarsal  joints  with  minute  basal 
yellowish  bands  to  all  the  joints,  the  bands  being  specially 
narrow  on  the  hind  pair.  Thorax  blaok  grounded  with  narrow 
curved  golden  scales  and  numerous  long  black  bristles.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  sooty  behind,  with  barely  perceptible  pale  basal 
bands  and  brilliant  triangular  snowy  lateral  spots.  Proboscis 
black,  with  a  broad  snowy  hand. 

$. — Head  white  with  two  broad  black  lateral  bands  of  black, 
imbricated  scales  cutting  off  a  large  median  triangular  patch  on  the  nape. 
Proboscis  spatnlate  black  with  a  broad  snowy  baud  beyond  the  middle. 
Palpi  equalling  the  proboscis  in  length,  basal  joint  minute,  the  next  two 
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very  long  and  sub-aqoal,  tbe  last  two  also  aub-eqaal,  bat  very  Hhort; 
entirely  black  except  the  last  jomt,  wbich  is  snowj.  Anteniue  qoite  as  long 
as  the  proboBois,  the  hales  of  its  verticils  exceptionally  long  and  dense. 
The  knee  spots  are  bately  perceptible,  but  each  femnr  shoWB  a  diatinot 
broad  white  garter  (wtfiaKiAtt)  about  a  qoartar  trom  its  tip.  Plenne 
with  auowy  spots ;  halteres  entirely  pale.  Scntellum  with  pale  brown 
scales ;  venter  dark  grey,  with  white  basal  spots.  Length. — I  mm. 
Hoiiioi.— Shahjobanpnr,  N.W.P.  in  October. 

3.  BTEOOHYIA  PIPERSALiTA.  Sp.  n. 

Plate  xvi,  fig.  la,  Venation  of  3  wing  ;  lb.  The  same,  more  amplified  to 
show  distribution  of  dark  and  light  scales. 
Wings  densely  clothed  with,  for  the  most  part,  black  scales,  but 
on  the  costa  and  along  the  bases  of  the  long  veins,  are  scattered 
snowy  scales.  Tarsal  joints  moderately  broadly  basally  banded 
with  snowy  white,  on  all  of  the  hind,  tbe  upper  three  of  tbe 
mid,  and  the  upper  two  of  the  joints  of  the  fore  leg.  Thorax, 
black- grounded,  clothed  with  narrow  curved,  mouse -coloured 
scales,  with  some  whitish  ones  laterally  which  form  indistinct 
curved  markings.  Abdomen  sooty,  with  snowy  lateral  spots  on 
the  bases  of  the  segments,  which  in  the  $ ,  especially  on  the 
anterior  segments,  may  he  connected  to  form  narrow  hands. 
Proboscis  banded  in  the  S ,  but  not  distinctly  so  in  tbe  ¥  . 

Head,  with  blaak  forked  scales,  and  mouse-coloured  long  narrow  ones. 
Autenns  fuscous,  those  of  tbe  $  about  equalling  the  proboscis  in  length. 
Palpi'  of  S  black,  with  whitish  tips ;  of  the  male,  very  little  longer  than 
the  proboBcis,  first  joint  minute,  second  and  third  sub-equal,  and  together 
neajr  as  long  as  the  proboscis,  witii  an  indistinct  bond  on  the  articulation 
between  them,  placed  a.  good  deal  inside  the  band  on  the  proboscis;  last 
two  joints  short  and  aub-equal,  a  bond  between  them  and  the  third,  and 
all  t^ie  end  joint,  whitish.  Proboscis  black  at  the  boae,  testaceous  at  the 
tip,  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  well  beyond  the  middle,  in  the  S ,  but 
barely  perceptible  in  tbe  £  .  Legs  with  a.  patch  of  white  scales  just  above 
the  tips  of  the  femora,  in  the  S  <  but  not  in  the  S .  The  wings,  legs  and 
all  other  appendages  ore  most  curiously  brindled  with  a  mixture  of  snowy 
and  black  scales,  the  latter  greatly  preponderating,  so  that  the  insect 
looks  peppered  and  salted.  No  other  mosquito  at  all  likely  to  be 
mietaken  for  this  species ,  has  this  mixture  of  white  with  black  scales  on 
tbe  wings.     Length  —  About  8  mm. 

Habitat. — Jhansi,  Gonda,  N.W.  Provinces,  India. 

i.  STEOOHTIA  FABGIATA  (Fabr.). 
piste  xiv,  fig.  2,  Venation  of  wing  ;  fig.  8,  To  show  body  adornment. 
^C.  ttiniatut,  Wied;   — C.  calopai,   Moig.,   Uocquart;    =C.  frater,  Desv. ; 
=  C.  (HOtgutfo,  Desv.  Fioalbi;   =C.  cxofftkifis,  Walker;   =C.iiuxoTalniis, 
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Walkwi  =C.forrtu»v»,  Walter;  =  C.  xnuiMpst,  Walker ;  =C,  txeiUm*, 
Walker;  =C.  viridifrona,  Walker;  =0.  in^atibUis,yf aikei;  =C.  Ban- 
crojtii,  Skuae;  =0.  miMgutto,  Arrib&lxBga ;  •C.  eUgaru,  Pioalbi;  =C. 
Boatii,  Qiles. 
{S7st.  Antl.  86,  18  (1605),  Fabr. ;  AusEereurop.  Zwtdflilg.  Idbso.  p.  8  <ie28), 
(=fa»aatiu),  Wiedsmann ;  AusMreurop.  Zweifliig.  Idmo.  p.  10  (1333), 
Wiedemann  (=Utniatiu):  Bull.  Soc.  Bat.  ItaL  p.  351  (1396),  Pioalbi 
(=0.  tUgant);  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  p.  64  (1899),  Giles  {=C.  Jfcsm); 
Dipt.  Argent.  KevlBba  d.  Museo  d.  1.  Plata,  p.  60,  fig.  2,  pi.  iii, 
Arribilzaga  (  =  C.  motquito);  Froo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.  S.  Wales,  iil,  p. 
1740,  Skose  (  =  C.  Sancro/tii)  (1886);  Ins.  Sauudetstana,  p.  480,  Wallcar 
(  =  txagiUM*);  Dipt,  InaeoCs  Brit.  Mus.  pt  I,  p.  4  (1846)  (  =  i'ntxor- 
<^iii»);  {U>id.)  p.  4  (=formo»u»);  Proo.  Linn.  3ao.  Lond.  v,  p.  329, 
Walker  (^aonaUpai);  Brit.  MuB.  LUt,  i,  p.  4  (1848),  Walker  {  =  tx- 
cttOM);  B.  M.  List,  p.  3,  Wlk.  [=mndifrms) ;  S^st.  Besotar,  Zwei. 
1,  p.  3  (1818),  Meigen  (^calopui);  Dipt.  Exotica,  i,  Uaoq.  (-caUiput) 
(1S8S):  Bull.  Soo.  Ent.  Ital.  p.  251  (1S96),  Fioalbi  (^cafoptu) ;  Jonm. 
Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  Iv,  p.  91  (1860),  Wlk.  {  =  impa(iWlM).) 

Wings  densely  clothed  vitb  very  long  black  ecales  of  three 
grades  of  length.  Last  hind  tarsal  joints  and  all  but  apex  of 
next  snowy;  all  the  other  joints  of  the  hind,  the  upper  three  of 
the  mid  and  the  upper  two  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  otherwise  hlack 
tarsi  basally  white  banded,  very  broadly  so  on  the  bind.  Thorax 
from  a  velvety-black  with  reddish  refloctione,  to  a  golden-brown 
in  Bome  specimens,  elaborately  marked  with  rather  broad  silvery 
lines  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  lyre  {vide  fig.  3, 
Fl.  xiv).  First  abdominal  segment  oreamy-white,  the  others 
hlack  with  narrow  basal  bands  and  brilliant  lateral  tufts  of 
snowy-wbite.     Probosoia  unhanded  black. 

Head  black  with  narrow  white  orbits  and  two  faint  patches  of 
white  on  the  occiput,  divided  b;  deticate  median  and  lateral  black  lines ; 
palpi  black  with  white  tips  in  the  ? ,  or  in  the  S ,  with  fonr  white  basal 
bands.  Fleurffi  dark  brown  with  several  white  patches ;  scutellum  with 
a  thick  row  ot  white  scales  and  three  strong  tufts  of  bristles ;  halteres 
yellowiah  with  darker  knobs.  Tarsal  claws  ot  S  nnequal  on  the  fore  and 
mid  legs,  with  an  aooesBory  tooth  on  the  larger  daw  of  the  fore  pair 
only ;  in  the  2  symmetrical,  with  accessory  teetti  in  both  claws  of  the 
tore  and  mid  feet  and  the  hind  claws  simple.  Length  varies  greatlj,  bat 
is  nevBC  more  than  ot  moderate  size,  and  is  often  very  emalL  In  some 
very  dwarf  specimens  sent  me  from  Calcutta  by  Major  AJcock,  the 
length  of  the  wing  was  but  2  mm. 

Halbitat. — This  is  the  most  widely  distributed  gnat  of  the  entire 
family,  being  found  throughout  the  entire  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones, 
bat  does  not  appear  to  occur  north  ot  Italy.  In  the  N.W.P.  of  India  it 
ia  purely  a  rainy  weather  species,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  evidence  all  the 
year  round  in  such  climates  as  Bombay,  and  I  also  found  it  in  Egypt  as 
early  ae  February. 
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NoTB. — The  original  deaoriptioDS  are  not  only  inadequate  bat  oua- 
leading,  and  owing  to  thia  it  has  been  re-deBcribed  as  a  distinct  epeciea 
bj  almost  eveij  natnraliat  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
fatoilj.  Added  to  this  it  varies  greatly,  not  only  in  size  but  in  coloration, 
but  it  can  alwaya  be  recognised  by  the  pecuUor  Ijre-ahaped  decoration 
of  the  thonkx,  drawn  in  thicker  lines  than  in  any  similarly  decorated 
Bpeoiea,  and  by  tbe  broad  banding  o{  the  hind  feet.  Mr.  Theobald 
describes  two  varieties  in  addition  to  the  typical  species,  viz.,  var. 
IiUcivntit,  chajracterised  by  the  last  hind  tarsal  having  a  black  tip — a 
pectiliarity  I  have  aeen  on  occasional  Indian  specimens,  aa  well  as  in 
those  from  St.  Lucia,  while  from  Antigua  I  have  found  both  mixed  in 
a  aingle  consignment  of  specimens.  C.  moequilo,  Desv,,  nee  ArribiL, 
is  said  to  have  only  the  lateral  curved  marks  present  on  the  thorax 
and  voT.  3.  Queentlandieiuit  baa  the  mid  lobe  of  the  scutellum  purple 
scaled,  and  the  apices  as  well  as  the  baaea  of  the  abdominal  segment 
white.  Specimens  hatched  out,  however,  from  the  same  tank  vary  so 
much  inter  *«,  that  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  giving  special  vatietai 
names  to  individuals  exhibiting  some  one  or  other  peculiarity. 

5.  STEOOHTIA  SCDTELL&filB  (Walker.) 

=  C.  allx^ictut,  Skuse  =  C.  varitgatvt  (Dol.) 
Plate  xiv,  fig.  4,  Venation  of  wing  ;  fig.  6,  Head  and  thorax  of  J . 
(Joum.    Proo.  Linn.    Soo.  Loud,  iii,  p.  77  (18fi9),  Wtk. ;   Indian  MuBeom 
Notea,  iii,  C,  p.  20,  Stcuse  (=  C.  albcptctut);   Natuurkundig,  Tijdeclir. 
V.  Ned.  Ind.  xvii,  p.  77,  DolesobaU.) 

Veins  of  wings  uniformly,  and  densely  blftck-scaled.  Hiod 
tarsal  joints  exactly  as  in  S.  foiciata ;  fore  and  mid  tarsi  with 
Darrow  basal  bands  to  tbe  two  first  joints  only.  Thorax  Dearly 
black  with  a  conspicuous  hroad  median  snowy  line  (which  is  con- 
tinued over  the  head).  Abdominal  segments  sooty,  with  very 
narrow,  basal  snowy  bands,  broadening  externally,  especially  on 
fourth  and  fifth  segments,  where  they  form  distinct  lateral  patches. 
Froboscts,  unhanded  black. 

$ . — Head  with  two  patches  of  dark  scales  on  each  aide,  separaling 
broad  median  and  lateral  patchea  of  silvery  scales,  which  form  a  bright 
spot  in  front,  and  with  silvery  orbits  ;  antenns  dark  brown,  faintly  paler 
banded  at  the  joints,  with  a  tuft  of  silvery  scales  on  the  basal  joints, 
forming  two  distinct  spots ;  palpi  black  with  a  silvery  white  apical  joint ; 
proboscis  black.  Palpi  of  S  shghtly  longer  than  the  protiosois,  blaok, 
n-ith  tova  snowy  bands,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  incomplete.  Scutet- 
him  bordered  with  white  scales  ;  pleure  with  numerous  snowy  patches. 
Halteres  with  pale  stems  and  fuscous  knobs.  Legs  intensely  black, 
with  white  knee-spota  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  tarsal  adorament- 
Tarsal  claws  of  $  untoothed  \  of  3  very  uneyiiunetrical,  the  large  aaifX 
daws  alone  with  extra  tooth  on  fore  and  mid  legs,  simple  and  equal  on 
hind.     Length. — About  45  mm.,  varies  a  good  deal  in  siee. 
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HahxUtt. — la  oDe  of  the  oommonest  lodian  S.W.  moneoon  gnata, 
coDtmoner  than  any  other  SUgomyia  in  the  N.W.P.  Haa  abo  been 
taken  in  Amboina,  Siam  and  China. 


6.  STEaOHYIA  BDGENB  (Wied.) 
=  C.  vittatut,  Bigot. 
AtiBB.  Zwoiflilg.  Inaoo.  p.  545  (1838),  Wiad. ;  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  d.  Ft.  S.  i,  t.  1 
(1361),  Bigot  (=  vitlatui);  BuU.  Sac.  Ent.  It&l.  p.  2ST  (1886),  Fioalbi 
(=  viUattu). 

Veina  of  wiogs  with  long  narrow  brown  scales.  Hiod  tarsi 
with  the  last  joint  pure  white  and  three  white  basal  ringa ;  fora 
and  mid  tarsi  each  with  three  hasal  white  bands.  Thorax  with 
red-brown  scales  and  two  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  meso- 
Qotum.  Abdominal  segments  black  with  white  basal  bands  and 
lateral  spots  and  a  median  spot  on  the  last.  Proboscis  black, 
unhanded,  but  with  sometimes  a  few  white  scales  in  the  middle. 

Head  black,  with  orbits,  and  median  and  lateral  occipital  patches 
white ;  some  of  the  hinder  forked  scales  are  white.  Auteunee  banded, 
with  a  patch  of  white  scales  on  scaphus  ;  clypeua  nearly  black  with 
two  white  apots,  palpi  black  with,  in  the  ?,  the  last  joint  white; 
thoae  of  3  black,  much  longer  than  the  proboscis,  with  four  equidistant 
white  bands,  but  black  at  the  tip.  Thorax  of  3  ^^^h  four  grey  longi- 
tudinal lines  in  addition  to  the  four  white  spots ;  acutellum  with  four 
silvery  spots  ;  pleurte  dark  with  only  a  few  white  dots.  Legs  black 
with  the  bases  of  the  bind  femora  paUid,  with  white  knees  and  subapioal 
garters  on  the  femora  as  well  as  on  all  the  tibite  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  nuddletbirda.  Venter  black  with  baaal  white  bands.  Halterea 
pale  with  dark  knobs.  Tarsal  clawa  of  $  equal,  thoae  of  fore  and  mid 
legs  with  an  extra  tooth  to  both  claws.  Those  of  bind  simple  ;  of  the  $ 
markedly  unequal,  both  claws  with  an  extra  tooth  on  the  fore  and  mid 
purs,  small  and  airnple  on  the  hind  legs.     Length. — 1'8  mm. 

Habitat. — Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  September,  October.  Maahona- 
land,  Corsica,  Nubia. 


7.  STEOOMYIA  NIGERIA,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  303). 

Wing  reins  with  long,  brown  scales,  reddish  at  the  base.  Last 
hind  tarsal  joints  white  and  all  but  the  apex  of  the  next,  and 
with  basal  white  bands  on  the  other  three  ;  fore  and  mid  tarsi  all 
black,  but  for  a  couple  of  basal  spots  (not  bands)  on  the  mid  legs. 
Thorax  with  a  thick  covering  of  nearly  black  soalee,  with  two 
narrow  rows  of  white  scales  across  it  in  front  and  a  patch  of  the 
same  on  either  aide,  rarely  visible  from  above.    Abdomen  with 
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iatenselj'  purpU-blaok  soales  with  brilliant  white  lateral  Bpots 
and  a  narrow  row  oE  brownish  acales  &or039  their  hinder  borders ; 
on  flexion  narrow  basal  white  bands  become  visible.  Proboscis 
iiDiformly  block. 

$ . — Head  block,  with  a  narrow  patch  of  white  soalea  in  the  middle : 
palpi  black,  with  white  scales  at  the  tip,  and  a  few  long  briiitlea ;  pco' 
bOBOis  black,  anteniie  dark  brown ;  basal  joint  black,  with  a  toft  of 
white  scales,  forming  two  white  spots  jnat  below  the  eyes,  aod  on  aaoh 
side  of  a  small  tuft  of  white  down  projecting  between  the  eyes,  which 
are  black  and  reddish,  with  a  very  narrow  border  of  white  scales. 
Scutellnm  dark,  with  a  few  white  scales ;  pleora  with  silvery  dots. 
Legs  daik  brown.  Wings  with  "  4  "  far  internal  to  "  S  "  and  I.  much 
corved.    Length. — 4*6  mm. 

Haiital. — Bonny,  West  Africa;  November  (described  from  a 
Bin^  S). 


6.  STEOOHTIA  HASBHALLIl,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  310). 

Veins  of  wiogs  with  brown  scales,  a  patch  of  white  at  base 
of  costa  in  J  only.  Last  hind  tarsal  joints  pure  white,  the  other 
joints  with  snowy  apical  bands;  mid  and  fore  tarsi  with  an 
apical  white  baud  on  the  first  joint  only.  Thorax  dark  grounded, 
clothed  with  narrow  ourred,  chestnut  scales,  with  four  distinct 
white  spots  in  front  and  two,  less  coDspicuous,  behind.  Abdo- 
minal segments  dark  brown,  ochreoua  behind  with  lateral  silvery 
spots  in  the  S  ,  or  with  white  basal  bands  to  third,  fourth  and 
eighth  segments  and  broad  lateral  spots  on  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh.  Proboscis  unhanded.  Differs  from  S.  vittatus  in  the 
tarsal  bonds  being  apical. 

$ . — Head  black,  covered  with  bronzy-black  scales  in  the  middle, 
two  silvery-white  patches  in  front  on  each  side  lUvided  by  a  dull  purpUsh 
and  dusky  ochreous  mass  of  flat  scales :  behind  are  some  grey  curved 
scales  and  numeroua  upright  black  forked  ones ;  palpi  short,  covered 
with  deep  brown  scales. 

^ . — Palpi  brown,  with  three  pale  rings,  the  two  apical  ones  on  the 
bases  of  the  two  last  joints,  the  last  two  joints  are  short,  about  equal, 
and  together  not  much  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  third  joint. 
Pleura  marbled  with  white,  ferruginous,  and  brown  scales;  scutellnm 
brown  with  flat  silvery  scales.  Legs  dark  brown  with  minute  white 
knee-spota,  and  subapicaJ  white  dots  on  the  fore  and  mid  femora.  Tibin, 
all  with  an  apicaJ.  snowy  spot  in  front.  All  tarsal  claws  of  g  with  an 
accessory  tooth  very  unequal  on  fore  and  mid  feet ;  of  S  equal  with  an 
accessory  tooth  to  the  thick,  blunt  fore  claws  only.  Halteres  yellowish 
with  darker  knobs.    Length.— b-5  to  4  mm. 

HaWfae.— Salisbury  {4,000  feet),  Mashonaland. 
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9.  STEaOHTU  AFBICAMA,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  304). 

Yeios  of  Uie  wiogs  with  brown  scales.  TarBi  black  with  narrow 
basal  white  bands  on  the  two  upper  joints  of  all  the  lege ;  the 
hind  legs  only,  with  the  third  joint  all  white  except  just  at  the 
apex,  the  next  with  a  narrow  h&sal  band  and  the  last  all  black. 

Thorax  (much  denuded)  with  oblique  lateral  white  bars,  a 
spot  at  the  root  of  the  wings  and  traces  of  a  median  white  spot  in 
^be  i  .  Abdominal  segments  black  with  fairly  broad  basal  white 
bands;  and  brilliant  lateral  snowy  tufts  (barely  visible  from 
above).    Proboscis  nearly  black,  unhanded. 

Head  black,  with  a  pole  spot  of  scales  on  the  crown,  and  with  long 
dark  brietles ;  ejea  golden-green  (in  the  huh)  ;  antenns  pale  brown  ;  basal 
joints  large ;  proboscis  deep  brown,  unbanded ;  palpi  of  ! ,  dark  brown, 
last  joint  with  large  pure  white  scales,  of  the  $,  black,  its  joints  with 
four  basal  white  bands,  the  two  proximal  ones  much  broader  than  the 
two  apical,  scuteUum  dark  with  a  few  white  scales ;  pleane  ferruginous 
with  several  white  patches.  Legs  black.  Halteres  white  with  black 
knoba.  Tarsal  claws  of  3  simple,  but  very  unequal  in  the  fore  and  mid 
legs  \  of  the  S  subequal  with  an  accessory  tooth  to  each  of  the  fore  claws. 
Length. — 1'5  mm. 

Habitat. — Africa,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Old  Calabar,  Mashonaland. 

10.  STEGOMTIA  SEXLINEATA,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  308). 
Veins  of  wings  with  long,  but  rather  broad,  brown  scales. 
Tarsal  joints  bUck,  with  broad  white  basal  bands  to  the  3 
upper,  of  the  bind,  and  narrower  ones  on  the  2  upper,  of  the  fore 
sod  mid  legs.  Thorax  nearly  black,  with  a  pair  of  complete 
fine  BubmediOD  white  lines,  and  two  other  shorter  lateral  pairs 
in  front,  but  wonting  on  the  posterior  3rd  of  the  mesonotum. 
Abdominal  segments  steely-black,  with  narrow  pale  basal  bands 
on  all  but  the  first  two ;  and  silvery  lateral  spots  to  all,  thoES  of 
the  Sth,  6lh  and  7th  extending  on  to  the  dorsum ;  proboscis 
unbanded,  nearly  block. 

Head  block,  with  a  median  and  two  lateral  pairs  of  white  patches, 
dypeus  black.  Antennee  with  white  scales  on  the  basal  joint;  palpi 
black  with  white  patches  at  the  bases  of  the  last  two  joints.  The 
thorax,  in  addition  to  its  six  fine  Unes,  has  a  white  spot  in  front  of  the 
roots  of  the  wings  ;  scuteUum  nearly  block,  a  little  Ughter  on  the  middle 
lobe ;  pleuree  black  with  snowy  patches.  Legs  black  except  just  at  the 
bases  of  the  femora,  a  white  knee-spot,  and  a  speck  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  femora.  Tsxaol  clows  equal  and  simple.  Halteres  yellow  with  dark 
knobs.    Venter  black.    Length. — i  mm. 

Habitat. — Trinidad  at  Aqua  Santa,  December. 
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11.  STEGOHTIA  QBANTII,  Theobald  (Monog.  I.  p.  306). 

VeiDS  of  wings  with  long,  narrow  brown  scales.  Hind 
tarsi  witb  throe,  and  the  fore  and  middle  with  one  distinct  basal 
band,  the  other  joints  merely  slightly  paler.  Thorax  chestnut- 
brown,  with  a  narrow  median  hne  of  white  scales  forked  iu  front 
of  the  eoutellum,  then  a  fine  carved  lateral  pair,  and  another 
pure  white  line  below  on  each  side.  Abdominal  segments 
purple-blaok  with  narrow  white  basal  bands  and  yellow  fringes 
behind,  the  basal  bands  each  sloping  back  to  join  that  behind  it, 
and  so  form  lateral  white  lines.  Proboscis  unhanded.  Upper 
leg  joints,  including  first  tarsal,  with  three  longitudinal  stripes  of 
white  scales. 

^ , — Head  block,  with  two  median  linen  of  white  Bcales  meeting  in  a 
point  in  front,  expanding  backwards ;  orbits  white  scaled,  and  a  line  of 
pure  white  scales  between  the  eyes;  antennie  brown,  with  pitle  bands; 
haaal  joint  black,  with  a  border  of  pure  white  scales  ;  palpi  blaek,  with 
the  tip  white,  scutellum  and  pleuree  chestnat,  the  former  witb  a  white 
border,  and  the  latter  with  a  few  patches  of  white  ncales.  Lege  black 
with  three  linear  white  stripes  on  each  of  the  long  joints.  Venter  pale; 
fore  ajid  mid  tarsal  claws  email  and  simple.  Looks  mnch  like  C.  tpalhi- 
palpU,  Bond,  but  the  wing  is  unspotted  and  has  "  4  "  only  a  little  inside 
"  8,"    Length. — 5  mm. 

Habitat.  —  Sokotra. 


12.  STEQOHTIA  TERRENS,  Walker  (Ins.  Saund.  p.  429). 

Veins  of  wings  with  long  black  scales.  Tarsi  dark  brown 
with  three  broad  basal  bands  to  the  upper  joints  of  the  fore  and 
mid  legs;  hind  tarsi  with  three  bands,  the  middle  one  very  wide, 
formed  by  a  broad  basal  band  on  the  second,  combined  with  the 
white  apex  of  the  first,  the  last  two  black.  Thorax  with  mouse- 
coloured  and  white  narrow  curved  scales  which  look  as  if  they 
had  once  formed  a  definite  ornamentation.  Abdominal  segments 
clothed  with  purple-black  and  scattered  golden  scales  with 
brilliant  lateral  spots,  specially  large  and  distinct  on  the  antenor 
segments.     Proboscis  black,  unhanded. 

S  ■ — Head  brown ;  eyes  bordered  with  white  scales  ;  proboscis,  palju, 
and  antenns  deep  chestnut'brown ;  plumes  deep  silky-brown ;  palpi 
brown  with  no  trace  of  banding.  Fleuis  brown,  with  snowy  spots. 
Legs  dark,  the  femora  with  white  garters,  specially  broad  and  diatinot 
on  the  hind  lega.  Length. — 6  mm.  (described  from  Walker's  type,  whioh 
is  in  none  too  good  condition). 

Habitat. — "  South  America." 
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13.  8TE00BITIA  (?)  SIGHIFEB  (Coqulllett). 

(Canadian  Eut.  zsviii,  p.  43. ) 

Habitat. — Ckilumbia  (Britiiah  Nortb  America). 

Time  of  eaipluTe. — June. 

"  Evidently  ver;  similar  to  C.  fatdaiiu,  Fabr.,  but  differs  in  having 
untoothed  ungues  in  the  S  ,  and,  according  to  Coquillett,  by  the  Bilvery 
lateral  stripes  not  being  so  curved,  and  it  has  the  pale  tarsal  bands  on 
the  articulations,  each  involving  two  joints." 


11.  STEQOHTIA  PSEUDOT^Nl&TA  (Giles). 

Jour.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soo.  liii,  p.  607. 

Plate  xiv,  fig.  8,  Venation  of  wing ;  9,  Decoration  of  body ; 

10,  Larva  J  7. 

Veins  of  wings  densely  clothed  with  long  and  rather  wide 
soales,  the  costa  having  a  long  white  basal  patch.  Tarsi  black, 
banded  white  on  the  upper  articulations,  one  ring  on  the  fore,  two 
OQ  the  mid  and  three  on  the  hind  foot,  the  bases  of  the  first  joints 
being  also  white,  but  not  involving  the  tibiee.  Thorax  black, 
elaborately  decorated  with  fine  white  lines  (as  in  figure).  Abdo- 
men black,  with  narrrow  basal  snowy  bauds,  barely  visible  on  the 
hinder  segments.     Proboscis  black,  unhanded. 

Head  black,  with  two  fine  lines  in  the  middle  and  two  broader  pairs 
at  the  sides,  as  well  as  narrow  white  orbits,  but  the  clypeue  is  blaok. 
Palpi  of  2  black,  with  the  apex  and  a  single  indistinct  bond  white; 
those  of  S ,  almost  exactly  as  in  8.  MaTshalUi.  A  small  white  patch  at 
the  roots  of  the  wings  ;  scutellum  with  a  small  median  patch  of  white 
scales  on  its  anterior  border ;  pleurx  block  with  short  stripes  of  white 
scales.  Halteres  yellowish,  with  dark  knobs.  Legs  block  with  longitn- 
dinal  white  lines  on  the  femora.     Length.— 4-B  ram.  S 1  S'l  nun.  S  ■ 

Hahitat. -The  lower  Himalayas,  Noini  Tal  and  Bakloh,7,000  ft.  The 
larvEe  ate  6  mm.,  very  dork  tinted,  so  that  the  eyes  can  hardly  be  made 
out.  I  found  them  in  a  small  collection  of  clean  rain  water,  with  some 
green  conferva  in  the  cemented  gutter  round  a  house.  The  respiratory 
syphon  is  very  short. 


15.  STEOOHYIA  (?)  TARSALIS  (Coquillett). 

(Canadian  Ent.  zzviii,  p.  44.) 

Winge  unspotted ;  tarsi  dark,  with  broad  white  bands  on  the 

articulations.    Thorax   black,   with   a  dorsal    spot    and  lateral 

undulating  white  hues.     Abdomen  black,  with  basal  white  bands. 
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Original  deaoription : — 

"  Hahitat. — Axgae  Motrntoins  (CEtlifomia), 

"Thorax  block,  marked  with  a  dorsal  grey  vitta,  its  tomeDtoiii 
jellowifih,  except  n  white  sub-doraal  imdolating  line  on  either  side,  a 
spot  in  front  ot  the  ecntelluin  above  the  root  of  eaoh  wing,  and  on  the 
pleura  Abdomen  black,  a  fascia  of  white  tomentum  at  the  base  of  each 
segment,  and  at  the  apices  of  the  last  three.  Both  ends  of  tarsal  joints 
broadl;  white ;  fore  and  mid  claws  bearing  a  tooth,  hind  simple  in  ttie 
J,  in  the  9  unserrated.    Length. — I'SOmm. 

"  Clearlj  a  distinct  species,  probably  coming  in  the  genos  SUgomytA 
(P.  V.  T.)." 

16.  8TE00HTIA  OUBESNATORIS,  Sp.  d. 

Janr.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soo.  xiii,  p.  GOT. 
Plate  xiT,  fig.  6,  Venation  of  wing ;  7,  Decoration  of  head  and  thorai. 

Wings  onepotted ;  tarsi  each  with  two  bands,  one  at  the  basa 
of  the  firat,  the  sacoDd  over  articulatioD  between  first  and  second 
joints;  thorax  sooty,  with  a  large  round  anterior  mediaD  and 
four  lateral  spots  at  the  corners  of  the  mesonotum ;  abdominal 
segments  black  with  large  snowy  lateral  spots,  and  a  minnte 
terminal  median  spot  on  the  last ;  venter  sooty. 

$  .—Head  Boot;  black,  the  nape  with  a  minate  median  line,  and  a  pair 
of  small  lateral  spots  of  snowy.Tvhite  behind  the  eyes ;  antennn,  proboscis 
and  palpi  entirely  black.  ScuteUum  black ;  pleum  and  coxee  speckled 
white.  Halteres  with  white  stem  and  black  knobs,  tiieir  roots  protected 
by  membranous  seqnlie.  Legs  all  black  except  the  white  bases  of  the 
hind  femora,  and  smaller  patches  on  the  under  sides  of  the  other  thighs, 
together  with  large  white  knee-spots ;  the  apices  of  the  til)i£e  are  involved 
in  first  tarsal  bands,  and  there  is  a  trace  of  a  third  band  in  the  fore  feet. 
ienjift.— (Otwing)  81  mm. 

Babiiat. — Allahabad,  Oovemment  House  Garden,  July.  The  Bingle 
type  specimen  of  this  very  distinct  species  was  unfortunately  dama^^ 
after  description.  It  is  probably  not  uncommon,  but  the  collection  of 
fm^er  speoimena  and  of  its  larvee  is  a  desideratum. 

17.  ST£OOHYIA  MICROPTEBA,  Sp.  n. 

(Joum,  Bombay  Nat.  Hist,  Soo.  liii,  p.  609  =  CuUx  micropUna.) 
Plate  xiv,  fig.  24,  Venation  of   ?  wing ;  fig.  25,  Head  and  thorax ; 

fig.  26,  Appendages  of  ^  head  (to  show  relative  length). 
Wings  densely  clothed  with  uniformly  black  scales,  tarsi 
nnbanded ;  thorax  dorsally  unadorned,  but  vrith  white  spots  on 
the  pleurffi.  Abdominal  segments  black,  with  white  basal  bands 
expanding  into  lateral  spots,  and  a  distal  fringe  of  yellowish  hairs. 
Wings  proportionally  very  small. 
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Head  black,  with  a  pair  of  anowy  apota  on  the  nape,  especially 
distinct  in  the  male.  Antennte  black,  the  plomea  of  the  male  having 
a  vary  marked  ailverj  reflection  in  certain  lights.  Palpi  bla«k,  longer 
than  the  proboacia  by  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  terminal 
joint,  Tery  minute  in  the  S .  Proboacia  black,  with  a  dietdnct  bat 
minute  white  or  yellowiah  tip. 

Thorax  with  a  black  groond,  covered  with  a  bronzy  tomentnm  and 
a  nnmber  of  strong  briatlea,  which  become  especially  marked  along  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ecuteOum,  which  is  armed  with  a  median  and 
lateral  tofts  of  strong  briatlea  nearly  as  long  as  the  first  two  abdominal 
segments.  There  are  soma  snowj  spots  on  the  pleura,  and  a  tendency 
to  longitudinal  ornamentation  of  the  dorsum,  bat  not  sofficientlj  con- 
trasted to  catch  the  eye.  Wings  markedly  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 
Halteree  light  yellow  with  darker  knobs.  Legs  short  and  stout,  almost 
uniformly  black  save  tor  the  femora  below,  a  minute  knee-spot,  and  a 
tiny  band  at  junction  of  tibia  with  first  tarsal  joint,  yellowiah- brown. 
Hind  tibia  about  the  same  length  as  the  first  taraal  joint.  Abdominal 
segments  black,  with  very  narrow  baaal  snowy  bauds  (which  often  dis- 
appear on  drying),  expanding  laterally  into  distinct  spots ;  and  with 
a  fringe  of  yellowish  hairs  along  the  distal  borders  of  the  segments ; 
venter  black,  with  broad  basal  snowy  bands  to  the  segments.  Male 
olaspers  black,  proportionally  large.  Length — of  wings  in  J  2*2  mm., 
of  abdomen,  2'6  mm. 

f  obifat.— Allahabad,  Jhansi,  and  Luolmow  in  houses  during  the 

Obiervation. — A  small,  heavily-built  mosquito,  nearly  Uack  through- 
out, the  abdominal  banding  often  disappearing  by  slirinkage  in  drying, 
with  short  thick  legs  and  exceptionally  small  wings." 

Hoik. — I  originally  thought  this  species  came  under  Ur.  Theobald's 
Wyeomia,  as  to  the  characters  of  which  I  bad  then  but  a  brief  note. 
Further  specimens  which  have  dried  with  the  metanolnm  better  exposed, 
show  that  the  bristles  I  supposed  to  belong  to  it  are  really  some  small 
ones  on  the  scutellum  below  the  three  great  tufts  of  bristles  figured. 

18.  STEGOMTIA  GRX88IPEB  (Van  der  Wulp). 

(Dipt,  der  Midden  Sumatra,  p.  9.) 
Wings  with  yellowish  scales,  specially  long  on  I,  II  and 
IV  :  fork  of  II  external  to  that  of  IV.  Tarsi  unhanded,  nearly 
black.  Thorax  brouzy  brown,  the  mesonotum  quite  unadorned, 
though  a  little  whitish  at  roots  of  wings.  Abdominal  segments 
black,  with  conspicuous  yellow  apical  bands,  which  are  prolonged 
backwards  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  an  interrupted  median 
line ;  the  middle  ones  have  a!so  triangular  side  spots.  Venter 
para  white.    Proboscis  dark,  unhanded. 

Head  black  with  creamy  orbits  and  median  stripe,  clypeus  black  with 
scattered  white  scales.     Palpi  entirely  black.     Scntellum  white-scaled; 
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plenne  brown,  brindled  with  white  acaleH.  Legs  nearly  black,  «ioept 
the  nader  aides  of  the  femora.  Halteres  yellowish.  LtngtX. — 4  to 
4-8  mm. 

Habitat. — Upper  Bnrcaah,  Snmatra. 

19.  STEGOHYIA  IRBITANS,  Theobald. 

(Report  Liverpool  Sohool  Tropical  Medioiae,  1901). 

Plate  ziv,  fig.  21,  Head  and  appendages  of  g. 

Wings  clotbed  with  uuiformly  hiack  scales.  Tarsi  anbanded. 
Thorax  UDadoraed  black.  Abdomen  block,  with  minute  baaal 
white  bands  od  some  of  the  anterior  segtneots. 

Closely  resembles  S.  brevipalpU  miki,  but  the  J  palpi  are  at  lea«t 
as  long  as  the  prubosois,  and  his  antemue  are  proportionally  very  short, 
instead  of  being  well  nigh  &a  long  as  the  palpi,  or  prolsoBcis. 

9  . — Head  covered  with  flat  creamy-grey  and  black  scales,  the  block 
ones  formiag  a  more  or  less  triangular  patch  on  each  side,  and  a  amall 
area  in  the  middle,  a  few  scattered  black  upright  fork  scales  over  the 
occiput,  around  the  eyes  a  narrow  line  of  curved  golden  scales  ;  clypeos 
black,  apparently  nude ;  palpi  testaceous,  with  dark  Boalea  ;  antenna 
dark  brown,  with  narrow  pale  bands,  basal  joint  half  testaceous,  the 
inner  half  darker,  base  of  the  second  joint  testaceous,  basal  joint  with 
a  few  small  scales  on  the  inner  side  and  minute  curved  hairs ;  proboscis 
deep  brown;  eyes  black  and  golden.  Pleurte  brown,  with  large  creamy 
patches.  Legs  nearly  black,  grey  on  the  coie  and  under-sides  of  the 
femora ;  tarsal  claws  symmetrical ;  the  fore  and  mid  feet  eaoh  wiUi  an 
extra  tooth,  the  hind  simple.  Halteres  yellow,  with  white  scales  on 
the  knobs.  Venter  whitish,  with  narrow  blaok  hinder  border  to  the 
segments.     Length. — i  mm. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  West  Africa. 

20.  STEGOHTIA  ARQEMTIOPDNCTATA,  Theobsjd. 
(Monag.  I,  p.  31G). 

Veins  of  wings  with  brown  scales.  Tarsi  unhanded,  nearly 
black.  Thorax  block -grounded,  clothed  with  very  long  and 
narrow,  umber -brown  scales,  decorated  with  six  patches  of  flat 
white  scales,  four  in  front  and  two  more  at  the  sides  behind. 
Abdominal  segments  nearly  black,  with  small  basal  lateral  white 
spots  and  yellow  side  bristles,  venter  dark  brown.  Proboscis 
unbandcd,  brown,  but  black  at  tip. 

Head  black,  with  numerous  small  white  spots;  the  olypens  black. 
Antenns  brown,  a  few  black  scales  on  second  joint ;  palpi  of  {  brown, 
those  of  J  also  brown,  and  unhanded,  exceeding  tlie  proboscis  in  length 
by  more  than  its  last  joint,  which  is  equal  to  the  next,  both  being  so  small 
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«3  to  be,  together,  ebortec  than  the  third  joint.  Scutellum  nearly  block, 
with  three  silvery  patches ;  pleune  paler,  with  five  white  dots,  three  in  an 
upper  and  two  in  a  loner  row.  Haltetes  tuscoua.  Legs  nearly  black, 
the  femora  paler  at  the  base,  and  gartered  white  just  above  the  white 
knee  spots ;  the  apices  of  the  tibiee  also  white.  Tarsal  claws  of  t  equal 
and  nniseirated  on  fore  and  mid,  simple  on  hind  legs  ;  those  of  S  mark- 
edly unequal  on  fore  and  mid  legs  with  an  additional  tooth  to  both  of 
the  tore  claws,  hat  on  the  small  claw  only  of  the  mid  feet.  Length. — 
About  4  mm.  ^  and  ? . 

flaftt(a(.— Salisbury,  Mashonaland,  4.000  feet. 

21.  STEQOHYIA  HINDTA,  Theobald  (Mouog.  I,  p.  319). 

Wing  veins  with  brown  scales,  black  on  the  costa.  Tarsi 
dark  brown,  unbaaded.  Thorax  nearly  black,  with  irregular  white 
sabmedian  lines,  and  a  pair  of  white  spots,  rather  to  the  front. 
Abdominal  segments  black,  nnbanded,  but  with  white  lateral 
spots.     Froboscia  black. 

! . — Head  dark  brown,  clothed  with  flat  dark  brown  scales,  with  a 
patch  on  each  side  converging  to  the  nape,  and  another  lateral  patch 
lower  down ;  upright  black  forked  scales  in  the  middle,  and  long  black 
bristles  projecting  forwards  over  the  eyes  ;  the  flat  median  scales  show  a 
brighter  brown  tint  in  some  lights )  palpi  and  proboscis  black,  the  former 
densely  scaled ;  antenna  dark  brown,  basal  joint  deep  ferruginous,  base 
of  the  second  joint  ferruginous.  Scutellum  with  a  line  of  white  scales ; 
pleone  dark,  vrith  a  few  white  dots.  Ealteres  pale  with  dark  knobs. 
Legs  brown,  the  mid  and  hind  femora  with  distinct  white  apices,  absent 
in  the  fore  legs,  tibia  also  with  a  white  apical  band,  most  prominent  in 
the  hind  legs ;   ungues  small,  equal  and  simple.    Length — 1'8  to  2  mm. 

Hodiiot.— Salisbory  (4,000  ft.),  Maahonaland. 

22.  STEOOHTIA  NIGRICEPHALA,  Theobald. 

(Report  Liverpool  School  Tropical  Medicine,  1901). 

Wing  veins  densely  olothed  with  dark  brown  scales.  Tarsi 
nearly  black,  unhanded.  Abdomen  black  with  small  lateral, 
hasal  white  spots.  Thorax,  dark  brown,  with  bronzy  scales; 
onadorned.     Head,  entirely  black.    Proboscis  black,  unhanded. 

?. — Head  black,  entirely  covered  with  flat  black  scales,  olypcus, 
probOBOis  and  palpi  black;  antenna  dark  brown,  basal  joint  testaoeona 
on  one  side,  dark  on  the  other.  Scutellum  testaceous  in  the  middle  at 
the  base,  black  at  the  apex,  lateral  tobes  greyish -brown,  mid  lobe  with 
flat  black  and  grey  scales  and  six  (?)  black  "border-briiitles"  ;  metanotum 
bladdah ;  pleurce  very  dark  with  three  targe  patches  of  white  scales. 
Legs  nearly  black,  a  little  paler  on  the  coxa  ;  fore  and  mid  tarsal  claws 
equal,  but  each  with  accessory  tooth;    hind  simple.      Ventrally,  the 
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abdomen  ifl  black,  with  white  basid  bands  to  tlio  aegments.    HaltereB 
yellow,  with  Avmkj knobs.    Lmgth. — 48  mm. 
Habitat.— Boanj,  Wast  Africa,  May. 

23.  STEGOHTIA  BSEVIPALPIS,  8p.  n. 

Plate  xiv,  fig.  17,  Venation  of  wing,  S  ;  fig-  18,  Wing  of  ^  ;  fig.  19, 

Costa  of  the  same  more  highly  magnified ;  fig.  20,  Head  and  ^>pen- 

dages  of  i^  ■ 

Wing  unspottefl,  black  scaled ;  those  on  the  ooeta  peculiarly 
long  and  ihorn-Uke,  eapeciftlly  in  the  male,  distal  Teins  very  long 
and  narrow.  Tarsi  nnbanded  black.  Abdomen  black,  not  notice- 
ably banded.  Palpi  of  J  but  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  pro- 
boscis, aniformly  fuscous. 

This  curious  little  mosquito  is  at  once  one  of  the  smalleat  and  blackest 
of  the  family,  and  closely  resembles  a  "  sandfly,"  oommon  in  the  same 
locality.  Some  females  show  signs  of  lateral  white  abdominal  spots,  and 
of  an  apical  fringe  to  the  segments,  and  there  are  white  specks  on  the 
pleurn  and  coxs  in  both  seies.  The  male  presents  several  pecnliarities, 
the  curvature  of  the  nape  consisting  of  a  broad  median  area,  clothed 
with  yellow  upright  forked  and  narrow  curved  scales,  with  lateral  patches 
of  truncated  white  overlapping  scales.  The  palpi  are  eioeptionally 
short,  and  much  resemble  those  of  a  female  Anophelei  in  form.  The 
antenna  on  the  other  hand  are  well  nigh  as  long  as  the  proboscis.  The 
abdomen  is  very  narrow  in  front,  gradually  widening  to  the  sixth  segment, 
resembling  in  this  respect  C.  annulatus,  Schrank.  In  both  seiea  the 
venter  is  rather  pale  cinereous.  The  fore  and  middle  J  ungnefc  are 
unsymmetrical,  with  each  claw  provided  with  a  minute  baaal  accessory 
tooth ;  those  of  the  hind  legs  are  smaU,  simple  and  symmetrical  In  the 
$ ,  the  apices  of  the  femora  are  light  coloured.  Taken  at  Shahja- 
hanpur,  N.W.P..  in  October,  in  the  house.  The  female  bitea  during  the 
day. 

Genn3  XIII.     ARMIGERES,  Theobald. 

This  geDUfl  may  be  distinguished  from  Stegomyia  by  the  third 
long  vein  being  continued  inwards,  beyond  the  transverse  veins, 
as  an  unsealed  vein,  to  the  base  of  the  wing,  a  peculiarity  which, 
however,  it  shares  with  many  species  included  within  the  limits 
of  other  genera,  and  which  may  even  be  made  out,  to  some 
extent  in  some  Stegomyia,  so  that  personally  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  left  the  species  within  that  genus,  for  the 
present. 

Although  larger  than  most  of  the  species  of  that  genus,  they 
much  resemble  the  darker  forms,  such  as  S.  brevipalpis,  and  S. 
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The  geoera  Stegomyia  aud  Armi^erea.  1.  S.  noloscripla,  Skuse  ;  2  and  8, 
3.  fatdata  (Fabr.) ;  1  and  5,  S.  sculelUiris,  Walk. ;  6  and  7,  S.  Qubematorit, 
Bp.  D. ;  8  and  9,  S.  p«ew2otoniata,  up.  n. ;  10,  larva  of  the  same  species,  less 
amplified ;  11,  Wing  of  Ar.  ventralis.  Walk.  ;  12,  Pore,  mid  and  hind  tarsal 
claWB  of  the  same;  13,  Wing  of  Ar.  panaitclorot,  up.  n. ;  14,  Head  and  appen- 
dages, and  16,  Pore,  mid  and  hind  tarsal  claws  of  the  aame :  16,  Head  and 
thorax  of  the  same  ;  17  to  -iO,  S.  brevipalpd,  sp.  n.  ;  21.  S.  irrilana:  22,  S. 
ptrUkilata,  af.  n.  ;  23,  jl'ldei, ntgricorpiia,  Tbeoh.  ;  24  to26,  S.  niicrqpfera  sp.  D. 
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mimita,  but  Ihey  diffei'  in  the  form  of  the  mate  palpi  which  are 
long  and  tapering,  much  as  in  JanthinoBoma,  Erom  which  genus, 
however,  they  differ  in  the  form  of  the  head  scales. 

la  the  B.M.  Monograph,  it  originally  included  bnt  one  species,  Ar. 
ventraHi  (Walker)  =  C.  obUrbam,  Walker,  and  both  Mr.  Theobald  and 
myself  have  gone  through  varioas  changes  of  opinion,  aa  to  whether  the 
speoimens  included  in  our  collectione  should  be  regarded  asanything  from 
tour  to  one  species.  We  both  now,  however,  think  that  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  distinguishing  two  forms,  which  were  sent  me  from  Calcutta, 
ported  roughly  into  species,  by  Major  Allcock,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Museum.  In  ordinary  pinned  specimens  it  otay  be  admitted  that 
they  are  hard  to  distinguish,  but  when  unrubbed,  there  is  no  particular 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  One  of  these  forms,  with  a  dark  thorax,  paler  ex- 
ternally but  quite  undecoraled  in  the  middle,  is  undoubtedly  Walker's 
C.  ventralit.  which  appears  to  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  his 
oHurboin*.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  rather  long  series  in  the 
museum  collection,  and  though  the  thorax  is  in  excellent  preservation 
in  many  of  them,  I  cannot  distinguilh,  in  any  one  of  them,  the  markings 
which  dlBtinguish  the  other  and  smaller  species  described  below,  which 
has  the  thorax  rather  elaborately,  though  not  very  conspicuously, 
decorated,  and  differs  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  tarsal  daws. 

The  oolleotion  received  from  Calcutta  was  sorted  into  three  forms, 
one  of  which  I  thought  might  be  identical  with  Skuse's  C.  atripet,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tarsal  claws  of  the  ff  being  of  nearly  equal  length ; 
but  this  character  appears  to  vary  somewhat  in  Ar.  venfraHt,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  quite  distinct  from  Skuse's  species,  as  specimens  reoeited 
from  Australia  show  that  this  is  a  true  Culex. 


1.  ABMIQEBBS  VEMTS&LIS  (Walker). 

Proo,  Linn.  Soo.  Ixmd.  v,  p,  H4  ;  iv,  p.  81.  =  C.  obturtaas. 
Plate  xiv,  fig.  11,  Venation  of  wing  ;  12,  Tarsal  claws  of  g. 
Wing  veins  clothed  with  rather  scanty  but  intensely  black 
scales,  short  and  close  setting  towards  the  base,  and  linear  and 
outspread  on  the  outer  part  of  the  wing.  Tarsi  uniformly  sooty, 
smooth  scaled.  Thorax  with  dark  brown  ground,  and  the  meso- 
uotum  uniformly  clothed  with  long  hair-like  nearly  black  scales, 
creamy  at  the  sides.  Abdominal  segments  with  tbeir  terga 
uniformly  sooty  except  that  of  the  last,  which  is  creamy  white ; 
OGcasioaally  the  oomers  of  the  ventral  bands  give  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  lateral  spots,  but  they  do  not  really  involve  the 
terga. 

Head  with  fiat  black  scales,  except  the  orbits  and  median  and  lateral 
patches  on  the  occiput,  which  are  of  an  impure  white.     Antenns  of  ^ 
three  quarters  the  length  of  the  uniformly  sooty  proboscis,  with  almost 
25 
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black  vertioUe,  those  of  J  banded.  Palpi  of  3 ,  smooth,  black,  subulate, 
its  four  outer  joints  subequal,  and  exceeding  the  proboseiB  by  the  entire 
length  of  the  end  joints  ;  those  of  2  minute,  iutentiely  black.  Humeral 
callositieB  whitish;  scutellum  dark  in  the  middle,  creamy  laterally: 
pleurce  marbled  dark  grey  and  whitish.  Halterea  with  whitish  sterna  and 
fuscous  knobs.  Legs  sooty,  except  the  undersides  of  the  femora  and 
knees,  which  are  creamy  white.  Ventral  segments  black  behind,  with 
broad  basal  white  bauds  pointed  at  the  sides,  and  easily  visible  when 
the  insect  is  viewed  from  one  side.  Fore  and  mid  tarsal  claws  of  S ,  equal 
and  toothed,  of  hmd  simple,  those  of  male,  larger  and  somewhat  unequal, 
but  similarly  armed  (in  the  oblurbani  type  they  are  more  unequal). 
Length. — About  7  mm. 

Sahitat. — Appears  common  all  along  the  southern  Asiatic  littoral 
from  India  to  China,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  inland. 

Captain  James,  I. M.S.,  notes  that  the  larva  of  this  mosquito  is  large, 
and  has  a  characteristic  whitish  woolly  appearance.  It  rests  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface,  and  further  has  very  large  and  characteristic 
swimming  fans.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  pots  and  tubs  of  dirty  water,  in  the 
open  and  under  trees.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  this  mosquito  in  bouses, 
though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  woods. 


2.  ARHIGERES  PIMALECTOBOS,  6p.  n. 

Plate  xiv,  fig.  18,  Venation  of   wing  ;    14,  Cephalic  appendages  of  S  i 

16,  Tarsal  claws  of  3  ;  16,  Decoration  of  thorax. 

Closely  resembles  the  above,  but  is  much  smftller,  and  has  the 
thoras  rather  elaborately  decorated  with  creamy  lines,  a  median 
broad  one,  commenciog  about  the  middle  of  the  mesotboras,  and 
dividing  behind,  to  turn  forward  aa  a  pair  of  lateral  lines,  which 
again  carve  backwards.  The  scutellum  is  clothed  almost  entirely 
with  creamy  scales  and  the  tarsal  claws  of  the  3  are  extremely 
UD symmetrical,  even  on  the  hind  legs.  Length.— ^om  3'5  to 
4  mm. 

Mabitaf. — Calcutta,  during  the  rains. 


Genus  XIV.  CULEX,  Linnaeus. 

inn.  Syst.  Nat.  (1735),  Linnnus ;  Fu.  Snec.  1890,  pi.  i,  figs.  1—4  (1761), 
LinnESUs;  Zweifliig.  Ins.  i,  1  (1613),  Meigen;  Qen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iv, 
266  (1609),  et  Hiat.  Nat.  d.  Crust,  et  d.  Inu.  zii,  2B4  (1802),  Latreille; 
Dipt.  Eiot.  6  (1821),  Wiedemann ;  M^m.  Soc.  d'HisC,  Nst.  da  Paris,  iii, 
(1827),  Rob.  Desvoidy;  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.  i,  33,  2  (iaS4),  Macquart; 
Dipt.  Eiot.  p.  29  (1836),  Macq.  ;  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt,  iii,  p.  213  (1861), 
Walker;  Brit.  Ent.  xii,  637  (1835),  Curtis;  Dipt.  Soaud.  (1860), 
Zetterstedt;  Fn.  Auetr.  ii,  (1864),  Scbiner;  Dipt.  Neer.  82S  (1877),  Van 
der  Walp ;   Bull.  Soo.  Ent.  Ital.  xsvi,  316,  et  Bevis.  Sist.  d.  tam.  d. 
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Galioids  Earop.  p.  224  (1896),  et  VeatI  3pe.  d.  ZanEare  Ital  p.  9S 
(1899),  Ficalbi ;  DipL  Ai^.  p.  ST  (1891),  ArribUzogft ;  Trans.  Lioo.  Soo. 
N.8.  Wales,  p.  1724  (1689),  Skaee.) 

The  Liaaeean  genue  included  all  gnats  having  the  ^  palpi 
long  and  those  of  the  S  short,  aod  has  of  late  years  coma  to 
include  an  enormous  number  of  species,  so  that  some  sabdivisioD 
is  urgently  needed. 

Even  as  now,  as  restricted  by  Mr.  Theobald,  it  includes  some 
130  well-defined  species  (without  counting  some  of  the  older 
and  inadequately  described  names),  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
basis  for  further  natural  subdivision  and  for  the  present  we  must 
be  content  with  an  artificial  classification,  based  on  the  coloration 
of  the  wings,  t&rai,  &a.  In  the  restricted  genus  G.  pipiens,  L., 
is  made  the  type  species,  and  its  characters  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  those  of  that  species.  Mr.  Theobald  defines  the 
restricted  genus  as  follows  : — 

Palpi  of  the  ?  fchort,  three  or  fonr-jointed ;  of  the  J  long,  three- 
jointed  1  constrictions  at  the  bases  may  give  the  !  a  four  or  five-jointed 
and  the  3'  a  five-jointed  appearance  ;  the  last  joint  in  the  $  is  nanally 
large ;  the  male  may  have  the  last  two  joints  swollen,  much  ae  in 
Anqphelet,  or  they  may  be  narrower  and  the  last  pointed.  The  antenne, 
like  those  of  the  preceding  genera,  are  pilose  in  the  ? ,  plumose  in  the 
3,  and  are  composed  of  fonrteen  joints,  the  last  two  in  the  male  being 
long  and  thin. 


Fio.  45. — YeDation  of  wing  in  Cnlez. 

Head  ornamented  with  narrow  con'ed  scales  over  the  occiput,  and 
upright  forked  scales,  especially  thick  on  the  back  of  the  head,  flat  scales 
OS  the  sides  ;  thorax  with  narrow  curved  hair-tike  or  spindle- shaped 
scales ;  soutellum  with  narrow  curved  or  spindle-shaped  scales  only ; 
abdomen  with  flat  Bcales  :  wings  with  small  median  scales  to  the  veins 
and  more  or  less  thin  linear  lateral  ones  to  some  or  all  of  the  veins.  In 
the  wings,  the  first  sub-marginal  cell  is  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
second  posterior  cell,  and  the  posterior  cross-vein  is  always  nearer  the 
base  of  the  wing  than  the  mid  cross-vein.  The  scales  may  collect  in 
certain  areas  and  form  spots  (C  annulatus),  or  may  be  ornamented  with 
spots  of  differently  colonred  scales  (C  mitneticui).  The  ungues  of  the 
S  are  equal,  simple  or  uniserrated,  of  the  S  t  unequal  on  the  fore  and 
mid  legs,  the  large  uni-  or  biserrated,  the  smaller  uniserrated  or  simple. 
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Owing  to  the  large  namber  of  speciee  to  be  dealt  with  it  wilt 
be  more  ooDvenient  to  Embdivicle  its  tabalfttioa  into  &  number  of 
groups  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  group  are  included  all  Culices  with  spotted  wings, 
whatever  may  be  the  decoration  of  the  other  parts ;  in  the  second, 
all  the  plain-winged  Culices  with  a  banded  proboscis ;  while  the 
remaining  groups,  including  all  species  with  unadorned  wings 
and  proboscis,  are  based  ou  the  presence  or  absence  of  pale 
bands  on  the  tarsi,  and  their  exact  position  when  present ;  so 
that,  to  determine  the  group  to  which  any  species  under 
examioation  may  belong,  only  three  characters  need  be  noted  : — 
viz.,  those  of  the  wing,  proboscis,  and  tarsi.  Each  group  is 
further  Bubdivided  according  to  the  characters  of  the  abdomen,  in 
addition  to  which  the  characters  of  the  thorax  should  also  be 
carefully  noted,  before  referring  to  the  tables,  when  identifying  an 
unknown  species.  The  seven  groups  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows : — 

Group  I. — With  spotted  wmf^  (proboscis  bonded  or  unbanded). 
Group  II. — With  unepotted  wings,  bnt  with  tha  proboBcis  banded. 
Group  III. — With  wingB  and  proboacis  unadorned,  but  with  psle 

basal  baade  on  the  tarsal  joints. 
Group    IV. — Ah  in  group  III.,  but  with  pale  bands'on  the  apices  of 

the  tarsal  jointH. 
Group     V. — As  in  group  III.,  but  with  pale  bands  "  on  the  tarsal 

articulations,"  i.e.,  involving  two  contiguous  joints. 
Group  VI. — As  in  group  III.,  but  with  certain  tarsal  joints  whoUy 

Group  VII. — As  in  group  III.,  but  with  the  tarsi  unadorned. 
Although    this    is    not    a    natural    grouping,    it    aids    very 
materially  in  identifying  species  in  this  still  unwieldy  genus. 

Grocp  I.^Synoptic  Table  oy  Spottfo- Winged  Cdlbx. 
A.  Spots  along  the  coata. 

Proboacis  with  a  pale  band  in  the  mid- 
dle ;    coata  black,  with  yellow  xpots 

and     apex  ;     abdominal     segments 

basally  yellow  banded  1.  mimr(tcu»,  Noe, 

Proboscis    pale    ferruginous,    with    a 

broad   3'ellow   band   in   the   middle. 

Winga  nith  three  long  yellow  and 

three  long  black  costal  spots ;  a  large 

species,  with  apical  abdominal  bands 

enlarged  in  the  middle  2.  Bigolii,  Bellardi 

Proboscia  unhanded  (?) 3.  Hijrfanui,  Pallas. 
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.  spots  OD  the  wing  field. 

iii.  Abdomen     with     haaid     paJe 
bands;  tarsi  banded. 
a.  Thorax  not  omament«d. 

Wing  spots  five  ;  mid  ungues 
of  S  with  larger  tooth 
twice-  and  smailer  once- 
toothed    4.  annulalia,  Schrank. 

Wing  apots  indistinct,  like 
above  Hpecies,  but  mid 
ungues  of  J  both  twice- 
toothed    S.  Ficalbii,  Hob. 

^.  Thorax  ornamented. 

Thorax  with  lines  of  white 
scales ;  wing  spots  three  ; 

legs  spotted    0.  tpaihipalpit,  Bondani. 

Wings  with  four  spots ;  fork- 
cells  very  long   7.  longiareolatut,  Maoquort. 

iii.  .Abdomen     with      basal      pale 
bands ;  tarsi  unb&nded. 
Wing  spots  four  or  five    8.  glaphi/ropteru*,  Sohiner. 

iv.  -Abdomen      svith     apical     pale 

bands. 
Wings  with  a  single  brown 

patch  near  apex 9.  /iiteiM,  Wiedemann. 

Wings  with  five  spots  ;  palpi 

ot  3  filiform,  not  spatulate 

aa  in  annutalus 10.  jj^n^fraru,  B.  Desvoidj. 

vii.  Abdomen  with  apical  tiiaogular 

pale  median  spots. 
Wings  with  one  spot  at  base 

of  third  long  vein  11.  Jai, 


1.  CULEX  HIHETlCaS,  Noe. 
(BolL  d.  8oc  Ent.  Italiana,  uod,  p.  840,  Fiienze  (1899).) 
Plate  XV,  fig.  16,  Wing  of  $  ;  IT,  Palpi  and  proboscis  of  S  '.  18i  Tarsal 
clawB,  3'- 
Wings  with  the  inner  two-fifths  of  the  coata  black,  followed 
by  two  pale  yellow  iDtermptions,  each  about  equal  to  the  inter- 
vening black  portion,  and  a  large  pale  apical  spot ;  these  spots 
involve  I.  and  II.  and  III.  are  wholly  yellow  scaled,  bat  the 
rest  are  mainly  dark  scaled ;  the  internal  fringe  is  dark  except 
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a  broact  yellow  patch  opposite  the  anal  cell.  Tarai  black,  with 
four  narrow  yellowish  btkaie  on  the  articulations  of  each  leg, 
commencing  with  the  tibio-tarsal.  Thorax  dark  grounded  with 
greyish- yellow  soales,  but  no  obvioue  ornsjnentation.  Abdomen 
black  with  pale  yellow  basal  bands,  which  are  distinotly  triangular 
on  the  anterior  segments.  Proboscis  spatulate,  black,  with  a 
narrow  but  conspicuous  yellow  band  beyond  the  middle. 

Head  black  with  ferruginouB  tomentum.  Palpi  of  S  black  minnte; 
of  3'  I  one-third  longer  than  the  proboscis,  subulate,  black,  with  last  three 
joints  baaallj  yellow- banded  and  strongly  tufted.  The  femora  are  yellow 
beneath  and  there  are  minute  knee-gpota,  but  legs  elsewhere  oeftriy 
black.  Venter  yellow  with  narrow  black  apical  bands  to  the  segments. 
Lffnglh. — 5  to  6  mm. 

Habitat. — First  described  from  Italy.  Appears  common  in  the  Hilts 
in  India,  especially  in  the  Nilgiris,  and  also  appears  in  the  plains  in  the 
cooler  seasons  of  the  year. 


2.  CULEX  BIGOTII,  Bellardi. 

(Mem.  B.  Acad.  Torino,  se.  2,  T.  xxU,  p.  300.) 

Plate  IV,  fig.  6,  Wing  of  ^  ;  7,  Wing  of  S  ;  8,  Cephalic  appendages  o( 

$  ;  9,  Hind  tarsus ;  10,  Antennie,  abdominal  segments  of  ^  ;  11,  of  £ . 
Wings  with  the  costa  yellow  at  the  base  and  apex  (in  the  9  ), 
with  a  minute  block  dot  ||  axillary  incision  and  two  large  black 
spots,  one  in  the  middle,  the  other  commencing  ||  base  of  anterior 
fork :  II.  and  V.  are  mainly  black,  but  the  rest  of  the  veins  are 
mainly  yellow :  or  (in  the  ^ }  black  at  the  base  up  to  a  short 
white  interruption  preceding  the  middle  black  spot,  bat  the  reet 
of  the  wing  almost  entirely  pale-scaled;  internal  fringe  pale  at 
base  and  apex,  block  elsewhere  but  for  yellow  interruptions  at 
each  longitudinal  junction,  and  with  an  extra  one  inside  that  of 
VI.  in  the  ?  ;  these  light  interruptions  are  rather  narrow  in  the 

;  ,  very  wide  in  the  J .  Tarsi  blEick  with  broad  yellow  bands 
on  the  articulations ;  last  joint  of  hind  pair  all  yellow,  those  of 
other  legs  less  markedly  so.  Thorax  dark-grounded,  with  a  large, 
ill-defined,  cordate  bla(^  spot.  Abdomin  J  segments  black,  with 
yellowish  apical  spots  shaped  like  the  "  club  "  of  playing  cards ; 
the  binder  segments  with  additional  lateral  spots  in  the  $ . 
Proboscis  nearly  black  with  a  broad  median  yellow  band,  ill- 
defined  behind  where  it  shades  off  into  the  dark  base. 

Head  brown  with  golden  and  black  scales  Palpi  brindled  with  gold 
and  black  scales ;  those  of  S  over  one.fourth  the  length  of  proboscis,  with 
a  sub-terminal  yellow  dorsal  spot ;    those  of  g-  much  longer  than  pn>- 
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Culkt$  with  spotted  wm{;i!.  1,  C.  Ficaltni ;  2  aod  3,  $  and  3  angaan  of  C. 
glaphjfropUrui ;  4,  C.  limgiaTeolatiit ;  5,  C.  Jnmotcenjij ;  G  to  11,  C.  Bigolii; 
12,  Ant.  abd.  Bogs.  of  C.  annulalua :  13,  of  C.  Ficalbii ;  14,  <}  tareal  claws  of 
C.  Ficalbii  i  16,  of  C.  anrmlatus ;  16  to  IB,  C.  mtrruriciu ;  19  to  23,  C.  annu- 
lalua;   2illo  25,  C.  ipathipalpU. 
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boscia,  subulate,  strongly  tufted,  inudj  jellow,  bnt  d&rker  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  joints.  Antenns  of  3 ,  nearly  as  long  as  proboscis.  Fleune 
marbled  with  yellow,  brown  and  while ;  ^cutellum  pale ;  ventral  seg- 
ments pale  with  dark  binder  borders.     Length. — 8  or  9  mm. 

Habitat. — Mexico,  Brazil. 

Note. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  certainly  the  handsomest  ot  all 
mosquitoes  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  unless  indeed  one  chances  to 
have  read  the  original  description. 


3.  CDLEX  HYRC&MQS,  PaUas. 

(Reinen  durch  das  Buaaiach.  Beioh.  (ITTl).) 

A  grey  species,  rather  hirsute,  with  a  fuscous  line  dowQ  the 
abdomen  ;  wings  with  hlack  spots  along  the  costal  margin. 
Described  by  Pallas  in  1771.  Found  near  the  Caspian  Sea;  not 
since  recorded.  In  company  with  C.  Casphis  (Pallas),  but  less 
common  and  vicious. 

Nothing  corresponding  to  this  inadequate  description  has  come  to 
hand  at  the  Museum. 

4.  COLEX  AMHDLATQ8,  Scbrank. 

='  O.  variegatua,  Sohiner  =  C.  aginis,  Stephens. 

(Beitr.  zur  Naturgesch.  97,  70 ;  et  Ins.  Anstr.  984,  Sohrank  ;  Bnt.  Syst.  it, 

iOO,  a,  et  Syst.  Antl.  35,  i.  Fabricins;  Syst.  Beschr.  i,  i,  2,  «(  Elass. 

1,  2,  1,  Meigen ;  Dipt.  n.  d.  Fraooe,  160,  1 ;  et  Suit,  i,  96,  12,  Macqoatt ; 

Ins.  Lapp,  806,  1;  et  Dipt.  Scand.  ii,  3640.8,  Zetterstedt;  Fn.  Austr. 

ii,  636.  Schiner;  Dipt.  Near,  325,  Van  d.  Wulp;  Ins.  Brit.   IHpt.  ili, 

p.  246,  Walker :  Veut.  Sp.  Zan.  Ital.  p.  139  (1899),  Ficalbi ;  Ids.  AoBtr. 

933   (=    itarMffOlui),   Schiner;    Zool.    Joum.    N.    1    (1826)    (=  ojBtiM) 

StepbeuB.) 
Plate  XV,  tig.  12,  ant.  ahd.  segs.,  S ,  contrasted  with  those  of  C.  Ficalbii  ; 
16,  Mid  tarsal  claws,   3,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  same;   19, 

Wing  of    S  ;  20,  Cephalic  appendages  3  :  21,  Tarsal  claws,  both 

sexes  ;  22,  External  genitaha,  3. 

Wings  with  the  costa  unspotted,  though  brindled  with  brown 
and  yellow  scales ;  but  with  five  (or  rarely  four)  tufts  of  long 
scales,  viz.,  at  origin  of  II.  on  the  cross  veins,  and  at  forks  of 
II.,  IV.  and  V.  Tarsi  with  the  upper  ttiree  joints  of  the  fore 
and  mid,  and  the  upper  four  of  the  hind  legs  with  broad  yellowish 
basal  bands.  Thorax  brown  with  scattered  golden  scales,  not 
noticeably  marked.  Abdominal  segments  black,  with  yellowish 
basal  bands  and  anterior  segments  marked  as  in  figure  12,  pi.  xv. 
E^boscis  yellow,  unhanded,  though  darker  at  base  and  apex. 
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Head  brown,  with  acattered  grey  scales,  tmd  e,  slight  frontal  tnft. 
Falpi  dork  brown,  those  of  2  with  a  pale  spot  in  the  middle ;  those  of 
S  slightly  longer  than  the  proboscis,  with  fonr  yellowish  bands,  and 
dense  tufta  of  hair  in  the  middle  and  at  base  of  the  fourth  joint.  Legs 
dark  brown  with  yellowish  knee  spots,  and  stibapical  bands  on  the 
femora,  ventral  segments  pale,  with  apical  blaek  spots.  Abdomen  of  ^, 
very  narrow  at  base.     Length. — Abont  10  mm. 

Habilai. — Thronghout  Europe,  also  found  in  the  Lower  Himalayas, 
and  doubttully  recorded  from  America. 


S.  CULEX  FICALBIl,  Nod. 

(BolL  d.  Sec.  Rnt.  Italiana,  zzxi,  p.  231  (1699).) 

Plate  XV,  fig,  1,  Wing  of  J  ;  18,  ant.  abd.  segs.  of  J  contrasted  with 
those  ol  C.  amnulatui;  14,  Fore  and  mid  claws  of  J  contrasted 
with  the  mid  claws  of  C.  annuldtut. 

Closely  resembles  C,  anaulatus,  but  the  ^ing  tafts  are  less 
dtBtinat,  axti  the  other  markings  less  brilliant.  It  differs  in  the 
femora  having  no  eabapical  yellow  garters  ;  the  mid  clavrs  of  ^ 
have  two  acaessory  teeth  on  the  smaller  claw  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  segments  are  eomevrbat  differently  marked  (vidt 
contrasted  figures).  In  the  epecimeos  sent  to  the  museum  by 
Prof.  Grassi  the  scales  on  root  of  II.  are  very  long,  but  it  is 
ditGcult  to  make  out  any  tufted  spots ;  but  this  may  be  the  result 
of  rubbing.  The  stems  of  the  fork  cells  are  also  proportionally 
short,  especially  the  hinder.  Length. — About  12  mm.  The  wing 
of  the  i  in  this  museum  is  the  largest  I  have  traced. 

Habitat, — Italy,  found  only  at  Macareae  and  Pato. 

6.  CULEX  SPATHIPALFIS,  Bond. 

(Dipt.  ItaL  Ptodro.  vol.  i.  (1886)  Rondaui-,  Bull.  Soc.  Eut.  Ital.  p.  343  (1890) ; 
Venti  Spec,  Zan.  Ital.  p.  146  (1899),  Ficalbi.) 

Plate  XV,  fig.  28,  Wing  of    $  ;  fig.  24,  Cephalic  appendages,  3  ;  2S. 
External  genitalia,  S  ■ 

Presenta  a  close  general  resemblance  to  C.  annulatvs,  but 
has  only  three  tufted  spots  on  tbe  wings,  those  at  the  baeee  of 
the  fork  cells  being  wanting,  hut  it  is  certainly  dietinot,  tbe  ^ 
palpi  being  entirely  differenc,  ehorier  than  the  proboscis,  but 
little  tufted,  and  spatulate,  the  last  two  joints  being  expanded 
much  as  in  Anopheles.  The  orbits  and  a  median  line  on  the 
bead  are  white  and  the  thorax  has  an  indistinct  median  white 
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Btripe.  The  Btems  of  the  fork  cells  are  very  short.  Length — 
About  7  to  9  mm. 

Babital. — Italy,  Qibraltar  {where  it  is  known  as  the  "  dove  tSOB- 
quito"),  Lower  Himalayas,  where  I  took  a  specimen  at  Naini  Tal, 
about  7,000  feet  elevation. 

Note.— Should  frexb  material  from  the  Canaries  show  that  this  is 
synonymouB  with  C.  longiareolatui,  Macqnaft,  the  present  name  must 
^nk,  as  Macqnart's  description  is  of  course  mnch  the  older. 


7.  CULEX  LONGIAREOLATDS,  Macq.  (Dipt.  Exot.  I,  p.  34). 

(Dipt.  Ezot.  i,  p.  34,  Macqnort ;  Hist.  Nat.  dea  Ilea  Canaries,  Berthatot.) 
Plate  XV,  fig.  4,  Wing  of  $ . 
Closely   resembles   C,  spathipalpia   and   probably   identical. 
There  is  an  additional  tuft  at  the  base  of  anterior  fork,  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  this  at  the  forkings  in  all  these  species  with 
tutted  wings.     Although  very  long,  the  fork  cells  are  proportion- 
ally shorter  than   in  G.  Fkalbii.     The   two  specimens  in  the 
museum  are  very  old  and  the  collection  of  fresh  material  from 
the  Canaries  is  heace  a  desideratum.    Length  about  9  mm. 
Habitat. — The  Canary  Islands. 

8.  CULEX  J    GLAPHYROPTERUS,  Schiner  ("  F.  R."p.  2i7). 

Phtte  XV,  fig.  2,  Tarsal  claws  of  $ ;  8,  of  J  • 

Wings  with  black  spots  formed  of  accumuUtions  of  scales, 
arranged  as  in  C.  annulatus;  tarsi  dark  brown,  without  bands ; 
thorax  indistinctly  ornamented ;  abdominal  segments  nearly 
black,  with  white  basal  bands. 

Antemtie  brown  with  the  rotund  basal  joint  yellow,  and  the  plume 
brown ;  nape  with  deep  grey  or  brassy  tomenlum  ;  thorax  generally 
brownish-yellow  on  the  dorsum,  with  brassy  or  golden  tomentnm, 
usually  tour  dark  longitudinal  lines  can  be  made  out ;  pleune  ferrugi- 
nous. Wings  densely  brown-scaled,  accumulations  of  these  determine 
the  position  of  the  spots  in  exactly  the  same  situations  as  in  <7.  annu- 
laiui ;  hips  and  the  roots  of  the  coiie  yellowish  ;  knees  pure  yellow  ; 
tarsi  black  or  nearly  so.  Abdominal  segments  nearly  black,  with  a 
whitish  anterior  tiand,  the  last  segment  with  most  white.  Length. — 
9  mm. 

Habitat. — Described  by  Schiner  alone  from  Austria. 

A  very  elaborate  supplementary  description  of  this  species  is  given 
in  Ficalbi's  "Venti  Specie  di  Zanzare,"  1899.  In  this  the  S  palpi  are 
said  to  be  moderately  clubbed  at  the  end,  brownish- black,  rather  lighter 
at  the  base,  but  without  adornment ;  those  of  the  $  are  brownish -black. 
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with  a  Bhort  conical  fourth  joint.  The  indistinct  thoracic  adonuu«nt 
coDsists  of  a  median,  two  lateral  and  border  lines  of  goldeo-yeUow  on  a 
maroon -brown  ground. 

9.  COLEX  FULVUS,  Wied.  (A.  Z.  I,  p.  546). 

Wings  with  a  brownish -black  patch  at  the  apex  ;  tareat  joints 
with  yellow  apical  bands,  lanugo  smooth ;  thorax  not  dorsally 
ornamented ;  patpi  longer  than  the  proboscis. 

Body  block,  with  yellow  hairs,  and  the  hinder  lege  banded  brown. 
Length  two  and  a  half  lines  (German).  ? — Autennte  brownish  ;  pro- 
boscis and  palpi  (which  latter  are  somewhat  longer  than  is  usual)  golden- 
yellow,  with  brownish- black  apices ;  ground  colour  of  the  body  glieten- 
ing  brownish -black,  thickly  beset  with  golden-yellow  hairs,  those  on  the 
abdomen  being  somewhat  lighter,  and  on  the  incisune  abdominis  blackisfa. 
'Wings,  golden.yellow  along  the  costa,  and  brownish-black  at  the  apices 
legs  golden -yellow;  in  the  front  legs,  the  extreme  apex  of  the  femur, 
tibiie,  and  foot-joints  brownish -black  on  top  ;  the  middle  legs  are  i 
ing,  but  the  hinder  legs  have  the  femur  and  tibte  also  brownish-black  at 
the  apex,  while  the  foot-joints,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  brighter,  and 
brownish-black  elsewhere  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  second  foot  joint  also 
remains  yellow. 

Ha6i((i(.— Brazil. 


10.  CQLBX  PENETRANS,  Desvoidy  (F.  B.  p.  246). 

Wings  with  five  more  or  less  distinct  spots ;  tarsi  with  yellow 
bands  ;  lanugo  smooth ;  thorax  fulvous  with  two  brown  dorsal 
tines ;  palpi  of  the  male  filiform. 

Iq  the  g,  the  palpi  are  more  filiform  than  in  C.  anntclalu* ;  the 
antennie  of  the  S  are  yellowish -brown ;  in  the  3,  shorter  and  more 
plumose  than  in  C.  annulatiM ;  thorax  fulvous,  with  two  brown  dorsal 
lines ;  abdomen  yellow,  with  brownish  incisurtc ;  wings  with  yellowish 
scales,  and  with  five  more  or  less  distinct  spots ;  tarsi  yellow  with  brown 
rings;  filiform,  and  pale  yellowish  in  the  $ ,  with  the  third  joint  of  the 
middle  pair  ciligerous.    Length — 8  lines. 

Habita  t .  — France. 

11.  COLEX  JAHAICENCIS,  Theob.  (Monog.  I,  p.  345). 

Plate  XV.  fig.  B. 

S  . — Wing  with  a  single  obvious  spot,  formed  by  a  tuft  of  long 
scales  at  the  origin  of  III.,  with  the  costa  and  long  veins  brindled 
with  alternate  patches  of  black  and  white  scales.  Tarsi  sooty ; 
all  joints  of  hind,  upper  three  of  mid,  and  Upper  two  of  foie  legs 
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with  pale  ferruginouB  basal  bands,  and  an  additional  band  across 
the  middle  of  the  hind  first  tarsal.  Thorax  with  the  doraum 
black  grounded,  densely  clothed  with  narrow  curved  yellow  scales 
intermixed  with  loog  stiff  black  bristles.  Abdominal  segments 
sooty,  with  large  triangular  spots  on  their  hind  borders,  wiih  the 
apex  pointing  forwards.  Legs  and  other  appendages  all  speckled 
with  white,  exactly  as  in  S.  pipersalatus  mihi. 

Head  black -grounded,  with  black  erect  forked  scales,  end  yellow 
narrow  curved  scales.  Palpi  unbanded,  but  brindled  yellowish  just 
at  tip.  Proboscis  brindled,  with  an  ill-de&ned  band  on  which  yellow 
scales  preponderate,  occupying  the  middle  third.  Antenns  fuscous. 
Legs  brindled  tiuroughout,  except  on  the  tarsi,  which  are  sooty,  save  on 
the  light  bands.  There  is  a  distinct  patch  of  j-ellow  on  the  outside  of  the 
femora,  just  above  their  apices,  and  on  the  knees.  Venter  pale  yellow. 
Length. — Alwut  fi  mm. 

Habilat. — Jamtuca. 

CULICES  WITH  UNSPOTTED  WINGS. 

The  eleven  preceding  species  may  be  said  to  have  the  common 
characteristic  of  mimicking  the  Anopheletes;  and  in  any  case, 
the  spotting  of  the  wing  is  so  striking  a  character  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  tabulation,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  them  apart. 
For  the  same  reason  those  of  the  plain  winged  species  which 
present  the  easily-noted  character  of  a  banded  proboscis  have 
been  tabulated  in  a  group  by  themselves,  although  tbe  plan 
'involves  their  separation  from  species  to  which  they  are  more 
naturally  allied. 

The  remaining  species  are  divided  into  two  large  series,  viz., 
those  with  banded  and  unbanded  tarsi  respeotively,  and  these  are 
subdivided  into  groups  according  to  the  position  of  the  pale  tarsal 
handing  and  the  decoration  of  the  abdomen.  As  none  have 
spotted  wiogs,  the  note  to  that  e&ect  will  be  omitted  in  the 
remaining  short  descriptions. 

In  the  majority  of  species  the  scales  clothing  the  wings  are 
of  all  one  colour,  though  generally  a  little  paler  on  the  internal 
fringe,  but  in  C.  dorsalis,  Meig.,  and  its  allies — Bondanis'  C.  peni- 
cilaris,  G.  pulchritaTsis,  and  C.  pulchripalpis,  as  well  as  in 
C.  annulipes,  C.  soticitans,  C.  maculiventris,  C.  marinus  and  some 
others,  tbey  are  "  brindled,"  with  intermixed  pale  and  dark 
scales,  which  mokes  them  look  under  the  microscope  as  if 
peppered  and  salted,  although  it  does  not  give  rise  to  spotting. 

The  remainiug  groups  are  then  as  follows : — 
A.  Proboscis  banded  in  one  or  both  sexes  =  group  II. 
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.  Proboscis  unbfuided : 

a.  With  the  Wai  baaally  pale  banded,  bat  none  of  the  jointB  en- 
tirely white  =  group  III. 

6.  With  the  tarsi  apicEilly  pale  banded,  but  none  of  the  joints 
entirely  white  =■  group  IV. 

c.  With  the  tarsi  banded  on  the  articulationB,  bnt  none  of  the  joints 

all  white  =  group  V. 

d.  With  one  or  more  of  the  tarsal  joints  entirely  white  =  group  YI. 

e.  With  the  tarsi  unadorned  '  group  Til. 


a.  With  the  tarsal  joints  basally  pale  banded, 
i.    The  abdominal  segments  with  pale  basal  bands  and  lateral  spots. 
12.  C.  ttenwrhynchuit,  Wied.    Band  on  proboscis  nearer  the  base 
than  the  apex. 
ii.  Abdominal   segments  with  a  pole   median  line  oonneoting  pale 
basal  bands. 
18.  C.  tolidtant.  Walker.      Band  on  the  middle  of  the  proboscis 
broad  and  nearly  white. 
iii.  Abdominal  segments  with  pale  basal  bonds  only. 

14.  C.   Viihniiii,   Theobald.     Band    on    proboscis,   narrow,  yellow. 

placed  just  outside  the  middle,  hind  tarsal  joints  banded. 
Both  fore  tarsal  of  $  toothed. 

15.  C.   annuliroitria,   Skuse.     Proboscis  with  a  broad  white  band 

on  the  middle  third.     Thorai  unadorned. 

16.  C.   Bancroftii.     Very  doubtfully  in  this  gronp  as  the  proboscis 

ia  not  stated  to  be  banded.  Thorax  with  a  distinct  white 
adornment. 

17.  C.  sitient,   Wied.    Band  on  proboscis  yellow,  narrow,  outside 

its  middle.    Hind  tarsi  unhanded. 

18.  C.   tritmniorhi/nchut,   $p.  n.      A  broad  yellow  hand    on  pro- 

boscis well  beyond  its  middle,  and  with  the  tip,  and  a  less 
sharply -defined  band  near  the  base,  of  the  same  colour ;  tarsal 
bands  very  narrow. 

19.  C.  confiniUt,  Arribll.    Band  on  proboscis  very  broad  and  near 

the  base  ;  a  very  small  and  dark-tinted  species, 
iv.  With  the  abdominal  segments  apioally  pale-bandecl. 

20.  C.     eUbiroelrit,    Macquart.      The    white    band    on    proboscis 

occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
vi.  Abdominal  segments  with  pale  lateral  spots. 

'  69.  C.  alHlarHs,  Theob.,  and  67.  C.  Umgipalpu,  Van  dsr  Wulp. 
These  species  have  two  illnlefiaed  bands  on  the  probosois,  and  so  might  be 
traced  to  this  position.  Their  descriptions  will  be  found  below  as  their 
proboBCes  are  more  likely  to  be  regarded  aa  unhanded. 
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y.  With  the  tarsi  light   banded  "on   the   articulations"    (two  joints 
participating) . 
i.    Abdominal  segments  with  light  basal  bands  (or  median  spots) 
S8  well  as  lateral  spots. 

21.  C.  (mnuHorii,  Theob.      Median  and  lateral  abdominal  epols 

alike  triangular ;  band  on  proboscis  yellow,  occupying  all  its 
middle  third. 

22.  C.  plumoiue,  Theob.     Median  abdominal  light  patches  Innate, 

lateral  ones  at  mid-length  of  aegmente.  Band  on  proboscis 
narrow,  fermginous,  and  in  the  middle.  Large  fore  claw  of 
J  with  two  accessory  teeth ;  anterior  margin  of-  mesoDotum 
tufted. 

28.  C.  hiraulipalpit,  Theob.  Median  abdominal  light  patches 
lunate,  lateral  ones  basal.  Bands  on  proboscis  median  and 
broad.     Large  fore  claw  of   S    with  one  accessory  tooth. 

24.  C.  ditiimilis,  Theob.  Median  light  abdominal  patches  lunate, 
traces  of  lateral  spots  on  the  hinder  aegments  only.  Band  on 
proboscis,  narrow,  yellow,  well  beyond  the  middle.  Large 
tore-elaw  of  ,?  with  an  extra  tooth. 

26.   C.  Duifoni,  Theob.     Band  on  proboscis  dull  red  on  apical  half. 
Thorajc  brown  scaled  with   pale   fore  border  and  patches 
in  the  middle  and  over  the  roots  ot  wings, 
iii.  Abdominal  segments  adorned  only  with  pale  baital  bands. 

26.  C.  impellen*.  Walker.    Tarsal  bands  very  narrow,  wings  with 

4bntlittleinside8. 

27.  0.  amtalug,   Theob.       Tarsal  bands  very  narrow,   wings   with 

4  far  internal  to  SI. 

28.  O.  cingulatu*,  Fabr.    Tarsi  banded  on  the  articulations  of  hind 

legs  only.  Abdominal  bands  well-marked,  semilunar.  Pro- 
boscis banded  in  the  S  only. 

29.  C.  tecutor,  Theob.     Like  C.  cingnlalun,  but  with  ttie  abdominal 

banding  indistinct. 
t.   The  tarsi  unhanded. 

V.  Abdominal   segments   bajided  on   bases  and   apices  of   contigiioos 
segments' 

80.  C.  infulut,  Theob.     Proboscis  black,  with  a  pale  yellowish  band 

in  the  middle,  and  a  narrow  one  just  inside  its  tip. 

81.  C.    tiifripet,   de  GrandprS    et    de    Channoy.      A   band   on  the 

proboscis  beyond  itx  middle,  sometimes  incomplete  above. 
Legs  dark,  mariced,  especially  on  the  anterior  borders  of 
femora,  with  equidistant  yellow  specks. 

12.  CULEX  T^NIOBHTNCHUS,  Wied. 

<■  C.  damaoBua,  Says  (?)  =  C.  eonflnnit,  Arribil  (?). 
Tarsi  blaok,  with  all  the  last  and  broad  bands  at  the  bases 
of  the  other  four  joints  of  the  hind  leps  anowj'-white ;  the  fore 
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and  mid  legs  with  the  upper  three  tarsal  joints  basalty  white 
banded.  Tboras  fuscous  grounded,  densely  clothed  witb  n&rrow, 
curved,  yellowish -brown  scales  and  numerous  long  black  bristles, 
exceplioually  large  tufts  of  which  ajre  found  at  the  roots  of  the 
wings  and  on  the  lobes  of  the  scutellnm.  Abdomen  black,  with 
very  narrow  cream-coloured  basal  bands  to  the  segments,  and 
brilliant  lateral  tufts  of  snowy  scales  placed  rather  nearer  their 
bases  than  to  their  apices.  Proboscis  with  a  sharply- defined 
yellow  band  much  nearer  the  base  than  the  apex. 

Head  black  grounded,  the  nape  tinted  with  yellow,  narrow,  carved, 
and  block  erect  forked  scales  ;  antenna  black  ;  palpi,  $ ,  neorlj  black, 
with  yellow  tipM  ;  of  ^ ,  black  at  the  base,  golden  brown  at  the  tip,  with 
basal  BQOwy  bands  to  the  last  three  joints  and  a  very  large  tuft  of  golden 
hairs  springing  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  third  joint. 
Wings  with  2  nearly  il  ,  but  just  internal  to  8,  4  widely  internal;  aux. 
junct.  well  outside  2.  Femora  pale  below,  black  elsewhere,  as  abo  are 
tibis  but  for  a  small  knee-spot.  Ventral  segments  dark,  with  square, 
yellowish  basal  marks.     Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — St.  Lucia,  British  Guiana,  Mouth  America. 


13.  CDLBX  S0L1CITAN8,  Walker. 

.  U.S.A.  Dept. 

Wings  mottled  with  brown  and  pale  scales.  Tarsi  dark  above 
but  paler  on  the  end  joints,  with  pale  basal  bands,  except  ou  the 
first  joint  of  fore  legs  and  on  the  end  joints,  which  are  almost  too 
pale  to  show  them,  the  first  mid  tarsal  with  an  additional  pate 
band  in  the  middle.  Thorax  nearly  black- grounded,  densely 
clothed  with  golden-brown  scales  but  unadorned.  Abdomen 
with  creamy-white  to  yellow  scales,  forming  a  central  broad  tine 
and  witb  basal  white  bands,  with  a  dark  brown  to  nearly  black 
quadrangular  patch  on  each  side  of  the  central  mass  of  pale 
scales;  there  are  also  white  scales  laterally  on  some  of  the 
s^ments.  Proboscis  with  a  broad,  nearly  white  band  in  the 
middle.  Bases  of  fork  cells  nearly  even,  and  i  al)out  its  own 
length  inside  3. 

2  .—Head  brown -grounded,  densely  clothed  with  golden  scales,  nearly 
black  at  the  sides ;  palpi  dark  with  tighter  tips.  Scutellum  with  bright 
golden  marginal  bristles;  pteurte  densely  white-scaled.  Legs  rather 
Lght  coloured,  brindled  with  dark  and  light  scales  ;  with  white  knee- 
spots.  Halteres  testaceous  with  rather  darker  knobs.  The  species  is 
very  distinct  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Wiedemann's  C. 
t<xniorhif7ickut.    Walker's  type  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  very  well-defiaed  species.  The  markings  of  the  abdomen,  the 
mottled  scajes  on  the  wings  (seen  only  in  certtun  lights),  and  the 
differeDce  in  the  soolea  oF  the  head  will  at  once  sepiirate  it  from  any 
other.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — U.S.  ot  America,  especially  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  ; 
Qalapagos   Islands  ;    Jamaica  ;  Formosa  (?)      Will  breed  in    brackish 

14.  CULEX  VI8HNDII,  Theoba,ld  (MoDog.  I,  p.  355). 

Plate  xvi,  fig.  5a,  Variations  of  abdominal  adornment ;  6b,  Fore  tarsal 
claws  of  3 . 

Tarsi  with  whitiBh  b&sal  baodB  on  all  but  the  end  joints  and 
first  of  foreleg.  Thoras  clothed  with  yellowish  scales,  indis- 
tinctly adorned  with  two  hare  dark  submedlan  lines  and  by  three 
rows  of  black  brisiles.  Abdomen  black,  with  broad  yellowish 
basal  bands  and  with  also  a  creamy  fringing  on  some  of  the 
hinder  segments,  the  last  all  yellowish.  Proboscis  dark  with  a 
narrow  ferruginous  band  just  outside  its  mid  length.  Wing  with 
fork  of  II  just  outside  that  of  IV,  and  i  far  internal  to  3.  Both 
claws  of  fore  tarsi  of  male  toothed. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  pale  scales.  Palpi  of  g  banded  yeUow  and 
black;  second  joint  at  apex,  third  in  the  middle,  fourth  and  fifth 
narrowly  at  base.  Lega  dark  brown  except  the  greyish  under  sides 
ot  the  femora  and  dull  white  knee-spots.  Halteres  pale  ochieous. 
Length. — About  4-5  mm. 

Habitat. — Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

15.  CULEX  ANNUL1B08TRIS,  Skuae  ("  S.  A.  C."  p.  1,  737). 

Wings  nnspoUed.  Upper  three  tarsal  joints  basally  white- 
ringed.  Thorax  dorsally  deep  brown  with  golden  scales  and 
hairs,  but  with  some  white  marks  on  the  pleurie.  Abdominal 
segments  deep  brown,  with  narrow  white  basal  hands.  Proboscis 
with  a  broad  white  band  in  the  middle  third  of  its  length.  Wing 
with  fork  of  II  much  internal  to  that  of  IV,  and  with  i  far 
inside  3. 

Head  dark  brown,  clothed  with  pale  curved  scales,  white  at  the 
sides,  and  forming  a  narrow  border  round  the  eyes,  and  with  scattered 
black  upright  forked  on  each  side  and  pale  upright  forked  scales  in 
the  middle  in  front;  eyes  deep  purple,  almost  black;  clypeus  dark 
brown ;  palpi  deep  brown,  with  the  apex  pale  in  the  $  ;  those  of  $  dark 
brown  with  two  broad  and  two  narrow  basal  yellow  bands,  one  of  the 
former  exactly  ||  that  on  proboscis.  Legs  dark  except  under  sides  of 
femora,  and  minute  white  koee-spota.      Halteres  yellow  with  darker 
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knobs.    Fore  and  mid  tarsal  claws  ot  mole  unequal,  with  extra  teeth  oa 
both  claws,  bat  those  ot  the  amiiller  ooes  are  very  minute.     Yentnd 
segments  with  broad  pale  basal  bands.     Length. — Over  4  mm. 
Habitat. — Appears  to  occur  all  over  Eastern  Australia. 

16.  COLEX  BAMCBOPTII,  Skuse  (■'  S.  A.  C."  p.  1,  740). 

Tarsi  nith   Buow-white  basal  bands.      Thorax   dark 
brown  with  t«o  BUbmedian  longitudinal  lines  ending  i 
a  spade-shaped  expansion,  and   two  lateral  curved  lines  ' 
of  snow-white;   abdomen  violet  black,  with  white  basal 
bands  to  the  segments ;  a  small   silvery  patch   on  each 
side  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  monograph,  treats  this  as  a  variety  of 
the  above,  but  the  figure  he  gives  of  the  thoracic  ornament  differs 
entirely  from  Skuse's  diagram,  and  Skuse  makes  no  mention  of 
a  band  on  the  probosciit.  Beferring  to  some  specimens  sent 
from  Queensland  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  he  says:  "I  can  detect  no 
structural  difference  in  this  speoimen  from  C.  cmnulirottrii,  m 
spite  of  its  peculiar  ornamentation  on  the  thorax,  except  a  shght 
variation  in  the  position  of  the  posterior  cross-vein."  Bat  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Skuse  would  overlook  the  band  on  the  pro- 
boscis, and  I  suspect  that  they  are  not  dealing  with  the  same 
species. 

17.  CULEX  8ITIEN8,  Wied.  ("  A.  Z.  I."  p.  644). 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  narrow  basal  bands  on  the  three  or 
four  upper  joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  but  with  tke  hind  tarsi 
unhanded.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  scattered  golden  scales, 
paler  in  the  middle,  but  not  noticeably  marked.  Abdominal 
segments  deep  brown,  with  narrow  ochreous  basal  bands,  except 
the  first,  which  has  a  dark  brown  patch  in  the  centre. 

Wings  with  fork  of  II,  just  internal  to  that  of  IV,  and  4 
twice  its  length  inside  3.  Proboscis  deep  brown,  with  a  narrow 
yellow  band  well  outside  the  middle. 

3  Head  brown,  with  creamy  curved,  and  niuueraus  black  forked 
scales;  patpi  short,  thick,  dark  brown,  grejiah  at  top.  Fleune  dark 
brown,  with  a  white  patch  under  the  wings  and  another  over  the  middle 
legs.  Legs  dark  brown,  except  the  greyish-yellow  undersides  of  the 
femora,  which  are  armed  with  a  distinct  row  of  strong  bristles.  Halteres 
with  pale  stems  and  fuscous  kaohs.     Length.— &  mm. 

Habitat. — Straits  Settlements  (Taipang). 

Obiemationt. — The  identification  of  this  form  with  Wiedemann's 
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species  from  Sumatra,  and  in  similar  instances  of  other  species  where 
the  "type"  is  missing  and  the  original  deacription  inadequate,  is  of 
coarse  more  or  less  problematical ;  and  the  form  here  described  would 
answer  as  well  in  fact  to  Walker's  deacription  of  C.  impellent,  but  it  is 
certainly  better  to  follow  this  course  than  to  make  a  new  species,  and 
GO  leave  the  older  names  with  a  probably  merely  nominal  status. 

18.  COLEX  TRITANIORHTNCHUS,  Giles. 

(Journal  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  liii,  p.  607. ) 

Tarsi  minutely  basally  banded  pale  ochreous.  Thorax  un- 
adorned, fuscouB.  Abdotniual  segments  foscoue,  with  rather 
narrow  yellowish -white  baaal  bands.  Proboscis  fuscous,  with 
three  separate  ocbreous  bands,  one  forming  the  tip ;  the  second, 
sharply  defined  and  much  broader,  beyond  the  middle  ;  the  third 
less  sharply  defined,  especially  in  the  ? ,  and  placed  midway 
between  the  large  broad  band  and  the  base.  Wing  with  the  fork 
of  IV  jusb  inside  that  oC  II,  and  4,  bat  its  own  length  internal 
to  3  ;  less  than  this  in  the  S  ■ 

k.  minute  species,  of  generally  dusky  tintii^,  and  with  proportionately 
long  legs.  Head  fuscous ;  eyes  with  a  barely  perceptible  whitish  ma^in  ; 
nape  fuscous,  with  a  few  whitish  h^rs;  antenuE  fuscous,  minutely 
banded  white  in  the  $  ;  palpi  of  J,  considerably  longer  than  the  pro- 
boscis, exceeding  it  by  more  than  the  length  of  the  markedly  subulate 
terminal  joint,  tDscons,  with  minute  white  baeal  handa  to  the  last  three 
joints.  2  ■  exceptionally  minute,  nearly  black,  with  an  indistinct  greyish 
tip.  Halteres  pale  yellow.  Legs  fuscous,  the  tarsi  with  minute  oohreous 
basal  bands  to  all  the  joints  ;  first  hind  tarsal  longer  than  the  correspond- 
ing tibia  in  both  seses.     Lenjth. — Under  8  mm. 

Habitat. — Travancore,  Southern  India. 


19.  CULEX  CONPINIS  (ArribAl.)  ("  L.  A."  p.  49). 

Very  like  Taniorkyiichus  tcemorhynchus,  Arrib^aga,  but  of  smaller 
size  and  darker  colour,  while  the  band  on  the  proboscis  is  broader ; 
but  it  differs  generically  in  the  form  of  the  wing  scales.  The  broad 
white  proboscis  band  extends  Xrom  near  the  base  to  the  middle.  Legs 
fuscous,  fore  femora  sparsely  decorated  with  scattered  white  scales,  with 
a  narrow  white  band  a  little  before  the  apex ;  tibice  speckled  white 
externally,  uniformly  coloured  inside ;  knees  white ;  fore  and  mid  tarsi 
with  the  first  three,  and  the  hinder  with  four,  or  all  the  joints,  with  basal 
white  bands ;  first  hind  tarsals  distinctly  shorter  than  tibis.  Abdomen 
dark  fuscous,  with  coffee- coloured  scales  above  and  narrow  whitish 
apical  bands  ;  greyish  below.     Length.— AS  to  5  mm. 

Hahitat — Chaco  in  Formosa,  Argentina. 
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NoTB.— Mr.  Theobald  remarka :  "  In  some  respects  this  might  be  the 
C.  tmniorhynchut,  Wiedemami,  but  as  I  have  seen  no  banded -proboBciB 
forms  of  Culex  from  lower  sonth  than  New  British  Guiana,  except 
PanopUUt  titiUans  and  Taniorkynckus  Jtudolalae,  1  cannot  possiblj 
say.  I  believe,  however,  that  taniorhynchag,  which  is  bo  common  Sit 
New  Amsterdam,  will  be  foond  to  extend  farther  into  South  America, 
and  that  this  species  of  Ambilzaga's  will  prove  to  be  Culex  Uenio- 
rhynckui,  Wiedemann ''  (Monog.  p.  884). 

20.  CULEX  ALBIROSTBIS,  Macquart  ("D.  E."  Sup.  iv,  p.  10). 

Proboscis  white,  except  at  the  base  and  tip,  where  it  is  black. 
Abdomen  with  the  hinder  borders  of  the  segments  white  ;  tarsi  blackish, 
with  a  white  ring  at  the  base  of  each  joint.    Length. — Two  lines  3'  ■ 

Habitat. — New  Zealand. 

NoTB. — No  banded-proboscis  forms  have  been  sent  from  New  Zealand. 
but  from  the  description  of  this  species,  the  abdomen  is  pretty  clearly 
apically  banded. 

21.  CULKX  ANNULIORIB,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  371). 
Plate  xvi,  fig.  6,  Abdominal  adornment. 

Tarsi  dark  with  yellowish -white  bands  on  the  articulatioos, 
rather  iodiatinot  on  the  last  two  joints.  Thorax  deep  amber- 
brown,  with  bronzy  scales  and  a  few  creamy  ones  in  front. 
Abdomen,  steely  black,  with  triangular  median  basal,  and 
lateral  apical  spots.  Proboscis  black  with  a  well-defiaed  yellow 
ban  ocGupyiog  all  its  middle  third.  Bases  of  fork  cells  nearly 
level,  and  4  mora  than  twice  its  length  inside  3. 

$. — Head  brown,  with  creamy  curved,  and  bright  brown  forked  scales; 
palpi  dark  with  a  few  white  hairs  at  the  tip,  rather  large  and  much 
clubbed.  Bcutellum  dark  with  a  few  pale  scales  intermixed.  Legs  red- 
brown,  the  femora  mottled  with  grey  scales,  with  yellowish  knee-spots. 
Fore  tarsal  claws  equal,  uniserrated.  Halteres  with  pale  stem  and 
fuscous  knobs. — Length  6  mm. 

Habitat.  —  Described  from  a  single  specimen  from  Salisbury, 
Masbonaland. 


22.  CDLEX  PLUH08DS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  373). 

Plate  xvi,  fig.  7a,  Abdominal  markings;  7b,  Bristles  of  fore  border  of 

mesonotum ;  7c,  Tarsal  claws  of  J . 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  pale  bands  on  the  articulations. 
Thorax  aaadorned,  dark  brown,  with  bronzy  curved  scales,  and 
pair  of  submediao  tufts  of  bristles  on  the  fore  border  of  mesonotum. 
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Abdomen  yellowish-browD,  with  lunate  yellow  b&ral  median 
patohes,  the  hinder  margins  of  which  are  reourved  in  the  second 
to  fourth  segments,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  round  spots 
on  the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  segments.  Proboscis  brown, 
with  a  narrow  ferruginous  band  iu  the  middle.  Wings  with  4 
just  inside  3.  Tarsal  claws  of  i  ,  serrated ;  the  large  fore-olaw 
of  $ ,  with  two  accessory  teeth. 

ij. — Head  nearly  black -grounded,  with  creamy  curved  and  black 
forked  Bcales  on  the  nsipc,  and  dull  yellow  lateral  patches  ;  there  is  a 
scanty  frontal  tuft  of  yellow  hairs ;  palpi  black,  with  two  yellow  bands, 
the  fourth  joints  rather  dilated,  all  black  (the  last  missing).  Fleurs  dark 
brown,  with  some  yellow  soaJes  and  dark  bristles.  Legs  dark  brown, 
yellowish  on  the  bases  and  undersides  of  the  femora,  and  on  the  apices 
of  the  joints.  Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  fuscous  knobs.  Length. — 
6-5  mm. 

Described  from  a  single  $.  Mr.  Theobald's  surmise  that  this  is  the 
S  of  his  0.  Anaulioria  is  very  probably  correct,  as  there  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  sexual  differentiation  in  the  abdominal  marking  of  gnats. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonalatkd  ;  March. 


23.  GDLEX  HIRSOTIPALPIS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p,  378). 
Plate  xvi,  fig.  9,  fore-tarsal  claws  of   $ . 

Tarsi  nearly  black  ;  all  the  first  joints  with  pale  basal  bands, 
their  apices  participating  in  the  band  on  the  first  tarsal  articulation; 
the  fore  and  mid  legs  having  the  two  first  and  the  hind  all  its 
articulations  pale  banded.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  hair-like 
golden  scales,  unadorned.  Abdomen  deep  brown,  the  first  seg- 
ments all  white,  except  a  pair  of  dark  spots  iu  the  middle,  the 
others  with  narrow,  semi-lunar,  basal  pate  spots,  which  spread 
out  to  form  narrow  bands,  and  also  lateral  pale  basal  Spots. 
Proboscis  deep  brown,  with  a  broad  yellow  band  in  the  middle. 
Wings  with  fork  of  IV,  distinctly  outside  that  of  II,  and  4 
rather  near  3.  Tarsal  claws  of  S  ,  simple ;  large  fore-claw  of 
S  ,  with  a  single  accessory  tooth. 

Head  brown,  with  creamy  scales  on  the  nape  and  flat  white  ones 
laterally,  with  numerous  black  forked  scales  behind ;  palpi  of  $ .  black  with 
a  few  grey  scales  near  the  tip ;  those  of  f ,  longer  thaji  the  proboaeis  by 
the  last  two  joints,  pointed  at  the  apex,  but  rather  dilated  near  it,  and 
with  this  part  densely  armed  with  long  black  hairs,  with  the  apex  and 
three  bands  of  yellowish-brown.  Scutellum  with  pale  scales ;  pleure  dull 
brown  with  greyish  reflections.    Legs  brown,  with  the  femora  yellowish 
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below,  and  white  at  the  apeit.     Halterea  pale  ochreoua.      Length. — 
About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — BaliBbury,  Mashonaland ;  Febraoiy. 

24.  CULEX  DISBIHILIB,  Theobald  (Mooog.  I,  p.  376). 
Plate  xvi,  fig.  8,  Tarsal  claws  of  S  ■ 

Tarsi  yellowish- brown,  with  paler  bands  on  the  articulationa 
(sometimea  iadiatinct  on  the  hind  legs).  Thorax  dark  brown 
grounded,  with  scattered  golden  scales.  Abdomen  dark  brown, 
with  serai-lunar  basal  ochreous  patches,  not  forming  complete 
bands,  except  on  some  of  the  hinder  segments  ;  the  first  almost 
white,  with  two  dark  patches  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  traces 
of  Uteral  spots  oa  the  hinder  segments.  Proboscis  dark  browD, 
with  a  narrow  pale  band  well  beyond  the  middle,  rather  indis- 
tinct  in  the  2 .  Wings  wiih  fork  of  IV  distinctly  internal  to 
that  of  II,  and  4  bat  little  inside  S. 

Head  brown,  with  creamy  curved,  and  brown  forked  scales;  palpi 
of  $ ,  nearly  black  ;  thotie  of  S  •  nearly  half  as  loag  again  as  the  proboscis, 
with  the  apei  yellowish  and  four  bands  of  the  same  tint,  the  second  of 
which  corresponds  with  that  on  the  proboscis.  Scutelluni  light  brown ; 
pleurte  brown,  with  two  white  patches.  Legs  pale  yellow,  with  scattered 
brown  scales.     Halteres  pale  yellow.     Length. — 1  mm. 

Habitat. — Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

25.  CQLEX  DOTTOMI,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  318). 

Tarsi  pale,  banded  on  all  but  the  last  articulations  (in  the  S  > 
the  last  two  bands  are  indistinct),  but  not  on  the  tibio-tarsal. 
Thortis  black  grounded,  clothed  with  narrow  golden-brown,  and 
broader  creamy  scales  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  indistinct 
adornment,  the  pale  ones  forming  an  anterior  border  to  the 
mesoQotum,  and  patches  about  its  middle,  and  over  the  roots  of 
the  winga.  Abdomen  deep  brown,  with  whiiish  basal  bands  and 
small  lateral  snowy  spots.  Proboscis  nearly  black,  with  a  doll 
reddish  band  on  the  apical  half.  Large  fore-claw  of  male,  with 
one  extra  tooth.     Wings  with  4  twice  its  length  inside  3. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  whitish  orbits  and  very  numerous  bright  brown 
forked  scales  ;  palpi  of  $  ,  black,  with  a  few  white  scales  intermixed  ; 
those  of  $,  subulate,  moderately  tufted,  with  five  broken  white  bands 
(two  or  three  on  the  third  joint).  Pleuric  dark,  with  a  few  white  patches. 
Legs  dark  brown,  pole  on  coxe  and  bases  of  femora,  and  with  white 
apices  to  all  the  greater  joints.     Halteres  yellowish.    Length.— &  mm. 

Habitat. — Duketown,  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
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26.  C0I.EX  IHPELLEN8,  Walker 
(Proc,  Linn.  Soo,  IJond.  iv,  91). 

Plate  Kvi,  fig.  8a,  Head  and  appendages ;  8b,  Venation  of  $  wing. 
Tarai  dark  bronn,  with  narrow  pale  bands  on  the  tibio-tareal 
arbiculationB,  and  three  other  narrow  but  distinct  basal  bands 
on  the  fore  legs,  but  only  one  or  two  on  the  mid  and  hind,  and 
those  by  no  means  distinct,  especially  on  the  latter.  Thorax 
with  a  rather  pale  ground  with  dark  spots  on  dorsum  and  pleurae, 
dutbed  with  golden  tomentum.  Abdomen  brown,  with  distinct 
yellow  basal  bands.  Proboscis  brown,  with  a  broad  yellow  band 
beyond  the  middle.  Wings  with  the  fork  cells  very  long  and 
their  bases  nearly  even  ;  4  but  little  inside  3,  especially  in  $ . 

Head  brown,  with  creamy  forked  scales  in  front  and  two  groups  of 
dark  ones  behind ;  palpi  nearly  black,  those  of  $ ,  very  minute,  with  a 
yellowish  tip ;  of  the  3 1  somewhat  longer  than  the  proboscis,  with  four 
yellow  bsjidB,  of  which  the  two  proximal  are  broad,  and  the  two  distal 
very  narrow.  Halteres  pale  yellow.  Legs  brown,  rather  short;  the 
femora  paler,  with  pale  knee-spots.  Venter  banded  in  the  same  way  as 
the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen,  bat  with  the  dark  parts  less  distinct.  The 
$  ungues  of  the  fore  and  nud  legs  are  unsymmetrioal,  with  an  accessory 
tooth  to  each  elaw ;  those  of  the  hind  legs  and  of  the  S ,  equal  and 
simple.    Length. — About  4  mm. 

Habitat. — Described  originally  by  Walker,  from  Makesaar,  in  the 
Celebes.  Appears  to  be  common  through  the  N.W.P.,  and  Punjab,  in 
India,  in  the  autumn,  and,  together  with  C.  fatigant,  is  essentuJly  the 
cold  weather  gnat  of  that  part  of  India.  Although  not  so  vicious  as  in 
the  warmer  season,  it  bites,  and  also  breeds  to  a.  moderate  extent,  for  the 
whole  of  the  cold  weather. 

27.  CULEX  ANNDLUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  356). 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  articulations,  but 
mainly  basal,  on  all  bat  the  last  joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs, 
but  very  ill  marked  on  the  bind  legs.  Thorax  (denuded)  df^k 
brown  with  pale  gold  scales,  but  no  sign  of  adornment.  Abdomen 
deep  brown,  with  broad  oreamy  basal  bands  widest  in  the  middle, 
especially  in  front,  so  that  on  the  first  segment  the  brown  ia 
reduced  to  a  pair  of  lateral  spots.  Wing  with  fork  of  II  ||  to 
that  of  IV,  and  4  far  internal  to  3.  Proboscis  deep  brown,  with 
a  broad  yellow  band  rather  towards  the  apical  half. 

S . — Head  dark  brown,  with  creamy  curved,  and  dark  forked  scales  ; 
palpi  dark,  a  httle  greyish  at  apei.  Scntellum  pale  brown,  with  eight 
border  bristleB  on  the  middle  lobe ;  pleariB  pallid,  with  a  black  spot  in 
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the  middle.    Legs  dark  brown.    Ventral  segments  impure  white,  with 
apical  lateral  dark  spots.    Hatteres  with  giej-  stem  and  dark  knob. 
Length.— Abcmi,  8-6  mm. 
Habitat. — Southern  China. 

28   CULEX  GIHaOLATDB,  Fabr.  (■■  S.  A."  36,  11). 

Torsi  brown,  with  the  last  joints  oeaxly  white ;  pale-bajided. 
on  the  hind  legs  only,  at  the  tibio-tarsal,  and  on  all  the  tarsal 
articulations.  Thorax  brown,  covered  with  pale  golden-brown 
scales,  with  traces  ot  three  bare  longitudinal  lines  on  the 
mesonotnm.  Abdomen  brownish -black,  each  segment  with  a 
semi-circular  basal  band  of  white  scales.  Ungues  of  S  ■  small, 
equal,  and  simple.     Proboscis  banded  in  the  3'  only. 

Head  yellowish  in  the  middle,  a  dark  brown  patch  on  each  side,  and 
pure  white,  between  the  dark  patches  and  the  ej'es,  at  the  sides  ;  a  few 
black  forked  upright  scEileH  dotted  about  and  dark  brown  bristles  pro- 
jecting forwards  ;  paJpi  of  ? ,  covered  with  black  scales ;  those  of  3 . 
brown,  with  basal  white  rings  on  the  joints ;  proboscis  of  ^ ,  dark  brown, 
paler  at  the  tip,  and  in  some  lights,  along  the  basal  half ;  that  of  $ ,  with 
a  white  band  and  yellow  tip.  Pleurte  pale,  with  three  white  patches. 
Halteres,  with  grey  stem  and  pale  brown  and  white  knobs.  Venter 
creamy-white.     Length. — 4  mm, 

HaHtat. — Lower  Amazons,  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

Dr.  Lutz  calls  it  "  the  small  day  mosquito." 

Note.— The  above  description  applies  in  the  msjn  to  certain  female 
specimens  from  South  America,  identified  with  this  species  by  Ur. 
Theobald,  in  which  the  proboscis  is  not  banded.  Fabricias,  however, 
who  appears  to  have  based  his  descriptions  on  a  J  specimen,  distinctly 
states  that  the  "  haustellum  is  ringed  white  " ;  so  that  should  the  males 
corresponding  to  Dr.  Theobald's  specimens  turn  out  to  have  an  unbonded 
proboscis,  the  identification  must  necessarily  be  erroneous. 

29.  CULEX  SECUTOB,  Theobald  (Mooog.  II,  p.  321). 

Tarsi  deep  brown,  with  pale  bands  at  the  tibio-tarsal,  and  all 
the  tarnal  articulations  of  the  hind  legs  only.  Thorax  deep  brown, 
covered  with  pale  golden-brown  scales,  and  adorned  with  two 
prominent  bare  lines  in  the  middle  in  front,  slightly  expanding 
anteriorly.  Abdomen  almost  black,  with  traces  of  white  basal 
banding,  whioh  is  fairly  distinct  on  the  second  and  third  seg- 
ments. Proboscis  with  a  narrow  pale  hand  on  its  apical  half,  in 
the  3  only. 

Head  nearly  black,  with  golden-brown  linear  curved  scales  and  dark 
brown  forked  scales ;  rather  paler  in  the  middle ;  palpi  of  $  nearly  black, 
with  a  grey  'band  at  the  base  of  the  long,  last  joint ;  those  of  $  with  a 
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snowy  Bpot  &t  the  base  of  the  last  joint,  and  the  next  with  a  pale  basal 
band.  Pleuras  brown,  with  grey  patches.  Legs  deep  brown,  with  white 
knee-spota.  Tarsal  claws  of  $  all  equal  tmd  simple  ;  those  of  J,  unequal, 
with  a  single  extra  tooth  on  the  larger  claws  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs 
only.  Haltereswith  dark  stem  and  pale  knob.  Length. — About  4  mm. 
Habitat. — Jamaica,  np  to  4,900  feet,  after  the  autumnal  rains. 
"  These  insects  follow  one  like  a  cloud."  It  seems  possible  that  it  may 
be  merely  a  variety  ot  C.  cingulatui. 

30.  CULEX  INP0LU8.  Theobald  (Mooog.  I,  p.  370). 

TarBi  with  yellow  bands  od  the  articulations,  the  first  joints 
banded  both  at  base  and  apex,  but  the  upper  one  not  extending 
on  to  the  tibia.  Thorax  very  dark,  unadorned,  but  with  some 
yellow  Bcales  in  front.  Abdominal  segments  dark  btown,  with 
yellow  apical  bands,  very  well  marked  behind.  Proboscis  black 
with  a  pale  yellowish  band  in  the  middle,  and  a  narrow  one 
before  the  apex.  Wings  with  4  twice  its  length  inside  3,  pale 
at  the  base,  with  a  distinct  round,  dark  spot. 

S . — Head  black,  with  a  few  pale  yellow  scales  and  nnmerona  black 
forked  scales ;  palpi  black,  with  a  few  white  hairs  at  the  tip.  Scutellnm 
and  pleurte  alike  dark  tinted.  Legs  dark  below,  with  yellow  femora. 
Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  brown  knobs.  Venter  yellowish.  Length. 
— 5  mm.  It  can  be  ditttinguished  from  the  other  "  banded -proboscis  " 
species  by  the  small  vitta  just  before  the  apex  of  the  proboscis,  as  well 
as  the  broader  central  one,  the  basal  and  apical  metatarsal  and  tarsal 
banding,  and  the  dark  round  spot  at  the  root  of  the  wings. 

Haiitat. — Described  from  a  single  £  from  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 

31.  CULEX  TIORIPEB,  de  Qrandpr^  et  de  Charmoy. 
"  Les  MoDEtiqaei,"  Planter's  QozeCte  Press,  Port  Louis,  p.  6. 

^  C.  maculicruTea,  Theob.  Monog.  II,  p.  84, 
Plate,  xvi,  fig.  4a,  Wing  of  ^  ;  4b,  ot  $  ;  4c,  Head  and  appendages  of 

S  ;  4d,  Thorax  of  var.  Momhaimiis. 

Wing  densely  clothed  with  black  linear  and  truncate  scales  ; 
tarsi  unhanded,  deep  brown.  Thorax  unadorned,  fuscous- 
grounded,  clothed  with  curved  golden  scales.  Abdomen  deep 
chocolate,  with  ferruginous  apical  bands,  broadened  laterally  by 
triangular  basal  patches  of  the  same  tint.  Proboscis  with  a  white 
band,  sometimes  incomplete  above,  beyond  the  middle.  Femora 
black,  their  anterior  borders  decorated  with  equidistant  ferru- 
ginous specks. 

A.  very  large  gnat  of  a  generaUy  deep  red-brown.  The  head  has  the 
nape  clothed  with  yeUow  curved  and  black  erect  fork  scales.    In  the  ^ 
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the  oDteniue  axe  one-fifth  shorter  than  the  proboscis,  which  is  distinctly 
apatulate  bejond  the  ventral  white  patch.  The  paJps  are  subnlale  and 
greatly  exceed  the  proboscis  in  length,  and  though  not  dlatinoHy  banded, 
show  paler  patches  at  the  bases  of  the  joints,  and  the  last  two  joints  have 
tufts  of  pale  yellow  h^ra.  In  both  sexes  there  are  small  pale  knee-spots 
and  apical  tibial  dots,  and  the  venter  is  elaborately  marked,  espeoiaUy 
on  the  hinder  segments,  with  central  fawn  spots,  separated  from  nearly 
pure  white  lateral  patches  by  a  noirow  black  streak  curving  backwards 
and  outwards.  The  anterior  and  mid  ungues  are  large  and  unBymmetrical, 
each  claw  being  provided  with  a  strong  accessory  tooth.  A  variety  of 
this  species,  0.  Mombaemia,  having  the  thorax  adorned  with  paler  lines 
as  in  Plate  xvi,  fig.  4d,  ia  distmgoished  by  t&r.  Theobald,  in  his  mono- 
graph. 

Habitat. — Southern  and  Central  Africa,. and  also  Queensland,  accord- 
ing to  Bancroft,  who  calls  it  the  "long-lived  mosquito,"  having  kept  it  in 
captivity  for  five  months. 


Group  III. — Culices  with  tbb  Winos  and  Proboscis  Unohnanbktbd, 

BUT     WITH      SOMB      OR      ALL     THB     TaRBAL     JoINTU     BaSALLY,     PALK 

Banded. 

i.    The  abdomen  with  more  or  leas  distinct  pale  bonds  combined  with 
lateral  spots. 

a.  With  distinct  thoracic  adornment. 

32.  0.  Japonicus,  Theob.  Thorax  dark,  with  five  golden-scaled 
lines ;  abdominal  banding  narrow  but  complete.  Femora  not 
gartered  above  the  knee- rings. 

83.  C.  albo-annulatut,  Maoqt.    Thorax  with  golden  scales,  adorned 

with  five  dark  bsj^  lines.     Abdominal  banding  incomplete. 
Femora  with  pale  garters  above  the  knee-spots. 

b.  With  the  thorax  unadorned. 

84.  C.  ocindenlaUa,  Skuse.     Most  of  the  abdominal  segments  with 

narrow  boaal  bands  and  spots.    Wing  scales  all  brown. 

85.  C.  flavifront,  Skuse.    Like  the  above,  but  with  mixed  yellow 

and  brown  wing  scales. 

86.  C.  impHmiem,  Walker.     Banded  on  the  anterior  abdominal 

segments  only. 

87.  C.  rubrithorax,  Mocqt.     Abdomen  black,  with  narrow  basal 

bands  on  all  but  the  two  lost  segments  and  triangular  lateral 
spots.    Thorax  brick-red. 

88.  C,  tnarinui.  Theob.     Anterior  four  abdominal  aegments  with 

basal,  last  two  with  apical,  pole  bonds,  with  white  lateral 
spots  on  the  mid  length  of  most  of  them.  -Wing  scales  mixed 
black  ond  white. 
39.  C.  vigilax,  Skuse.  Abdomen  with  narrow  yellow  basal  bands, 
with  white  lateral  spots.  Thorox  block,  mottled  with  golden 
scales. 
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.  AbdammaJ  segDients,  with  a  psJe  median  line  or  spots  in  addition  to 
banding. 

40.  C.  maculiventrit,   Macquart.      The    transverse  bands  on  the 

abdomen  ore  placed  on  bases  and  apices  of  contiguous  seg- 
ments, and  there  is  a  yellowish -grey  median  line.  Venter 
pale,  with  the  hinder  border  of  segments  mottled  black. 

41.  C.  kirtutut,  Theob.    Abdomen  black,  with  yellow  basal  bands 

and  large  apical  median  spots.  Thorax  chestnut,  with  a 
creamy  median  line  and  tour  lateral  spots. 

i.  Abdominal  segments,  with  basal  pale  bands  only.     (None  have  any 
distinct  thoracic  adornment.) 

42.  0.  v<fgan$,  Wied.    Thorai  with  golden-brown  hair-like  scales. 

Leg-bands  broad. 

43.  C.  cteeug,  Theob.    Thorax  tawny-brown.    Leg  banding  minute. 

Anterior  and  mid  tarsal  claws  of  ?  toothed. 

44.  C.procax,  Skuse.     Thorax  black,  with  golden  scales.    Tarsal 

claws  of  S  equal  and  simple. 

45.  C.  vexans,   Meig-    Abdominal  bands,  white,  narrowed  in  the 

middle.    Tarsal  banding  narrow. 

.  Abdominal  pale  bands  placed  on  the  contiguous  borders  of  some  or  all 
the  segments. 

46.  C.  eantant,  Meig.    The  abdominal  bands  spread  out  laterally 

ao  as  to  almost  form  lateral  lines ;  Ihey  are  basal  on  the 
anterior,  and  basal  and  apical  on  the  last  three  segments. 
Wiog  scales  uniformly  brown.    Tarsal  bands  broad. 

47.  C.  annulipet,  Meig.    Abdominal  banding  very  indistinct.    Wings 

with  some  intermixed  light  scales. 

48.  C.  eylvealrit,  Meig.     Abdominal  segment  with  pale  basal  bands 

narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  the  last  two  apically  banded  as 
well.    Tarsal  bands  narrow. 

49.  C.  tetlaceu$,  Wulp.     Abdomen  black,  with  creamy  scales  at  the 

bases  and  more  at  the  apices  of  the  segments.  Tarsi  banded 
on  the  hind  legs  only. 

.  Abdominal  segments  unbanded,  but  with  pale  lateral  spots. 

GO.  C.  terrent,  Walker.    Has  the  second  hind  tarsal  joints  entirely 
white. 

51.  C.  tibiali),  Desv.     Second  hind  tarsal  simply  banded.    Tibia 

intensely  black,  robustly  ciliated. 

ii.  Abdominal  segments  withoat  definite  banding. 
a.  With  the  thorax  distinctly  adorned. 

52.  C.  vittiger,  Skuae,     Thorax  conspicuously  adorned  with  two 

pturs  of  broad  yellowish  stripes  alternating  with  black 
intervals.  Mid-length  of  abdominal  segments  rather  darker, 
giving  rise  to  indistinct  banding. 
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b.  With  the  Ihorar  nnadomed. 

58.   C.  JJnveacens,  Theob.      Abdomen   imitormly  ocbreons.     T&rsal 
bands  yellow ;  very  broad. 

32.  CULEX  JAP0HICU8,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  385.) 

;  -  C  aurtoalrialu),  Doll.  (?)  Hatorkundlg  Tidscb.  voor  Neder.  InA 
(Deal.  XIV,  p.  385). 

Tarsal  joints  black,  with  white  basal  bands  on  the  three  upper 
joints  of  the  hind,  and  two  of  the  mid  legs ;  fore  legs  nnbanded. 
Thorax  reddish-brown,  with  three  parallel  straight,  and  a  pair  of 
lateral  curved  etripes  of  golden  scales,  the  median  one  forked 
behind,  and  enclosing  a  bare  space.  Abdomen  black,  with  narrow 
while  basal  bands  and  white  lateral  spots  as  well  as  light  bristles 
'  on  the  hind  borders. 

$ . — Head  dark  brown,  with  wbit«  orbits  and  median  and  lateral 
patchea  on  the  nape.  Appendagea  all  nearly  black.  Pleurs  with  silvery 
puncta.  Legs  dark,  tufted  above,  with  large  white  knee-spots,  which 
amount  to  a  complete  ring  on  the  hind  femora.  Halteres  with  light 
stems  and  knobs.  Ventral  segments  with  broad  wliite  basal  bands. 
Length. — 5'6  mm. 

Habitat. — Tokyo,  Japan. 

Note. — The  above  name  must  be  regarded  as  provisional,  as  in  all 
probability  it  is  synonj'moQB  with  DoUeschall's  C.  aureoitriatus,  from 
Amboina.  The  only  point  on  which  his  description  does  not  correspond 
is  that  he  makes  the  abdominal  banding  apical,  hot  the  hinder  fringe  of 
light  bristles  masks  their  position,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  mistaken  on  such 
a  point,  unless  one  regards  its  determination  as  a  matter  of  importance. 
Pending  the  receipt  of  specimens  from  Amboina,  or  examination  of 
DoUeschall's  types,  C.  Japonieut  must,  however,  stand  as  a  provisional 
new  species. 

33.  CULEX  ALB0ANNDLATD8,  Macqt. 

Macqt.  "D.  E."  p.  10,  "  Suppl.  4  " ;  "a  A.  C."p.  1732. 

Tarsi  purple-black,  with  white  tarsal  bands  to  the  upper  three 

joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  and  on  the  upper  four,  of  the  hind. 

Thorax  deep  red-brown  grounded,  clothed  with  golden 

^h    scales,  and  adorned  by  five  bare  lines,  as  in  mai^inal 

nip  figure,  which  are  rendered  more  promiaent  by  edges  of 

I"     white  scales.    Abdomen  dark  olive,  with   narrow  while 

incomplete  basal  bands,  and  with  lateral  spots  placed  at  the  mid 

length  of  the  segments.     Femora  with  white  garters  just  above 

the  apex.     Fore  tarsal  claws  of  J,  very  unequal,  the  lai^e  one 

with  one  extra  tooth,  the  small  one  simple. 
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Head  brown,  with  mediaa  and  lateral  patches  of  pale  curved  aoales 
and  black  forked  scales ;  palpi  of  $  ,  black,  nith  one  white  ring,  and  also 
the  apex  pale ;  those  of  S ,  with  four  white  rings.  Pleurie  dark,  with 
patches  of  white  scales.  Legs  with  inmate  knee-spots,  dark  except  at 
the  base,  and  on  above,  speckled  bandings.  Halteres  yellow  with  fuscous 
knobs.    Length.—  6  to  6'5  mm. 

Hahitai. — Eastern  Australia. 

34.  CULKX  OCCIDENTALIB,  Skuse  {"  S.  A.  0."  p.  1729). 
Plate  xri,  fig.  15,  Tarsal  claws  of  3  ;  ISa,  Abdominal  adornment. 

Tarsi  dark,  with  all  but  the  last  hind,  and  the  apper  three 
joiats  of  the  fore  and  mid  lega  with  haaal  yellow  bands,  broad  on 
the  hind  and  indiBtiact  on  the  fore  legs.  Thorax  reddieb-brown, 
with  hair-like  golden  scales.  Abdomen  sooty,  with  narrow 
yellowish  patches  and  lateral  spots  at  the  bases  of  the  segments. 
Tarsal  claws  of  fore  and  mid  legs  thick,  equal,  each  with  an 
accessory  tooth. 

Head  brown,  yellowish  round  the  orbits,  and  in  the  middle ;  redder 
outside  this,  but  with  the  flat-scaled  side  patches  creamy  ;  palpi  black, 
with  the  apex  white  ;  proboscis  black.  Pleurs  testaceous,  with  creamy- 
white  patches.  Legs  with  the  femora  chestnut  coloured,  darker  below, 
with  small  yellow  knee-spots.  Halteres  yellow,  with  one  side  of  the 
knob  darker.  Venter  covered  with  mingled  creamy-white  and  dark 
scales.    Length. — 6-6  mm. 

Habitat. — Victoria;  and  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Australia. 

35.  CULEX  PLAYIFR0H8,    Skuse  {"  S.  A.  C."  p.  1735). 

Closely  resembles  C.  occidentalis,  differing  only  in  there  being 
some  yellow  soales  intermixed  with  the  dark  ones  of  the  wings, 
and  that  the  first  hind  tarsal  joints  are  rather  longer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tibiffi.     Very  doubtfully  distinct. 

Habitat.— B]ae  Mounttuns,  N.S.W.  and  Brisbane,  Australia. 

S6.  CULEX  IKPBIMIEN8,  Walker 
(Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  t,  p.  Hi). 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  broad  pale  basal  bands  on  the  hind 
legs  and  less  prominent  markings  on  the  upper  joints  of  the 
other  legs.  Thorax  unadorned,  dark  brown,  with  pale  golden 
linear  curved  scales.  Abdomen  sooty,  with  traces  of  pale  bands 
at  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  segments,  and  also  basal 
lateral  spots.  Fore  tarsal  claws  of  £  ,  equal,  with  an  accessory 
tooth. 
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S . — Head  wanting  in  the  single  type.  Soutellum  ohestmit ;  pleone 
chestnut  with  some  white  Hcalee.  Legs  dark  brown,  but  paler  at  tbeir 
bases.  Wings  with  bases  of  fork  cells  nearly  even,  and  4  twice  its 
length  inside  8.  Ill  prolonged  inwarde  as  an  nnscaled  extension. 
Halteres  pale  with  fuscous  kuoba.    Length. — 6'S  mm. 

Habitat. — Amboina. 

37.  COLEX  RDBRITHORAX,  Macquart  ("  D.  E."  p.  9). 

Tarsal  joints  with  white  rings,  especially  distinct  on  the  hind 
legs ;  thorax  brick-red,  unadoraad,  but  armed  with  four  double 
rows  of  brown  briatleB.  Abdomea  black,  with  narrow  basal  white 
baDdg,  except  od  the  laat  two  segments,  and  triangular  lateral 
spots.  Proboscis  tawny,  black  at  base  and  tip  (sometimes  all 
black). 

2 . — Head  black,  with  narrow,  pale  yellow  orbits,  behind  which  is  a 
broad  band  of  flat  black  scales,  creamy^white  on  the  nape  and  at  the  sides ; 
palpi  black.  Fleurte  marbled  chestnut  and  white.  Legs  dusky  yellow, 
with  minute  paler  knee-spots,  the  tibie  nearly  black.  Tarsal  claws 
equal ;  those  of  fore  and  mid  legs,  with  an  extra  tooth.  Venter  white, 
with  a  few  dark  scales  on  the  hinder  borders  of  the  segments.  Halteres 
yellow,  with  dusky  knobs.    Length. — 6  mm. 

Hahilal. — Queensland ;  Tasmania. 

38.  COLEX  M4RINUS,  Theobald  {Monog.  I,  p.  396). 

Tarsi  black,  with  rather  narrow  basal  white  bands  on  the 
upper  three  joints  of  the  fore  and  middle,  and  on  all  the  hind 
tarsal  joints.  Thorax  black -grounded,  with  fawn  and  brown 
scales  of  the  usual  linear  form.  Abdomen  covered  with  nearly 
black  scales,  dull  purplish  in  some  lights ;  the  first  four  segments 
with  a  broad  basal  band  of  creamy-yellow,  to  almost  white,  scales, 
the  two  following  with  creamy-white  lateral  spots,  and  the  last 
two  with  creamy-yellow  apical  borders ;  laterally  are  white  central 
spots  on  moat  of  the  segments,  which  show  above,  towards  the 
apex ;  first  segment  with  two  patches  of  dark  scales  and  a  few 
scattered  flat  light  ones,  and  numerous  golden  hairs.  Proboscis 
dark,  often  with  a  tendency  to  a  yellow  baud  in  the  middle. 
Larger  fore  claw  of  7 ,  with  two  extra  teeth.  A  few  white 
scales  intermixed  with  the  darker  ones  along  the  costa. 

Head  blaek,  with  scattered  curved  white,  and  block  forked  scales ; 
palpi  nearly  black,  with  white  apex  in  2  ;  those  of  J,  with  the  last 
joint  pointed,  but  the  nest  two  dilated,  strongly  tufted  narrow  pale 
basal  bands  to  the  last  two  joints,  and  a  small  spot  near  the  base. 
Pleune  dark  brown,  with  white  patches.     Legs  bronzy-black,  with  white 
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knee-Bpo(s  and  some  scattered  nbite  scales  above,  eBpecioJly  on  the 
undersides.  Venter  black,  with  scattered  white  ecalee.  Most  nearly 
resembles  C.  vigilax,  Skuse.  and  difierB  from  C.  albo-annulatm,  in  having 
all  the  hind  tarsalB  white  banded,  bat  there  are  no  flat  fusiform  scales  on 
the  thorax.     Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Queensland,  Australia.     Sometimes  breeds  in  salt  water. 


39.  CDLEX  VIOILIX,  Skuse  (■'  S.  A.  C."  p.  1731). 

Upper  three  of  the  fore  and  mid,  and  all  the  hiod  tarsal  joints 
violet-black  with  white  haaal  bands  ;  thorax  black,  mottled  with 
golden  scales  and  setce,  but  unadorned  with  any  distinct  marks. 
Abdominal  segmente  narrowly  banded  in  front  with  yellow,  and 
with  lateral  patches  of  pure  white.  There  is  a  tendency  to  banding 
of  the  proboscis. 

Antermffi  dark  brown,  three-qnarters  the  length  of  the  proboscis, 
joints  of  the  soaphus,  ochreous  brown  ;  head  covered  with  dork  brown, 
and  indistinctly  mottled  with  yellow  scales ;  proboscis  about  seven  times 
the  length  of  the  palpi  in  the  ?  ,  almost  black,  ochreous  beneath,  from 
juet  beyond  the  base  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle ;  palpi  dark  brown, 
the  last  joint  with  white  scales  at  the  apex.  Thorax  almost  black, 
densely  covered  with  black  and  bronzy  fusiform  scales,  closely  applied 
and  differing  entirely  from  the  usual  Cvlex  form;  mottled  with  small 
patches  of  narrow  curved  golden  scales  and  setx ;  metanotnm  nearly 
black,  somewhat  testaceous  laterally ;  halteres  entirely  ochreous.  Legs 
black,  with  mtermiied  while  scales,  which  predominate  on  the  nnder- 
Hides  of  the  femora,  and  with  distinct  golden  knee-spots.  All  three  pairs 
of  tarsal  claws  with  an  extra  tooth  on  each  claw,  the  fore  and  mid  being 
very  unequal  (vide  Plate  zvi,  fig.  10,  fore  and  hind  claws  of  3  )■ 
Length. — 5  to  6-6  mm. 

Habitat. — Eastern  Australia. 

40.  CDLEX  MACLIVEMTRIS,  Macquart  ("D.  E.'Xap.  i,  p.  7). 

Wings  unspotted ;  tarsi  inconspicuously  baeally  white  banded ; 
thorax  black  with  rufua  tomentum,  unadorned.  Abdomen  black, 
the  segments  with  both  the  fore  and  hind  borders  and  a  median 
line  yellowish. 

''Thorax  black  with  rufous  tomentum.  Abdomen  black  with  the 
incisions  and  a  dorsal  line  yellowish  ;  tarsi  faintly  white-ringed.  Length 
'2  lines  ( $ }.  Proboscis  brown ;  palpi  black,  with  the  apex  white ; 
antonnie  brown.  Frons  drab.  Abdomen  black,  with  both  anterior  and 
|K)sterior  borders  of  the  segments  and  a  dorsal  line  of  a  greyish -yellow. 
Legs  yellowish :  tarsi  black,  with  a  little  white  at  the  base  of  each  joint. 
Wings  imspotted  "  (Macquart). 
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I  have  seen  the  tjpe  in  the  JardiQ  des  Plontes,  and  this  is  certainly 
a  moat  characteristically  marked  epecies.  It  is  rather  smaller  than 
0,  pipient,  and  the  proboacis  is  rather  darker  at  the  tip  and  base  than 
in  the  middle.  The  eyes  are  black  without  any  eign  of  lighter  margin ; 
the  antennee  brown.  The  thorax  and  abdomea  are  absolutely  aa 
described,  and  the  markings  of  the  latter  are  very  characteristic ;  the 
venter  pale  with  the  hinder  borders  of  the  segmentH  mottled  black.  The 
banding  of  the  tarsi  is  so  inconspicuous  that  it  might  easily  be  over- 
looked. The  wings  have  the  veins  clothed  with  alternate  white  and  dark 
brown  scales,  the  fringe  of  the  internal  border  being  drab ;  the  second 
posterior  cell  is  shorter,  but  a  good  deal  wider  than  the  first  sub- 
marginal. 

Habitat. — Algeria. 

41.  GDLEX  H1R8DTUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  392). 

Tarsi  black  above,  paler  on  the  last  joints,  nith  very  broad 
and  distinct  white  basal  bands  oa  all  the  dark  joints,  and  with 
signs  of  them  on  the  -paler  ODes.  Thoras  dark  brown,  clothed 
with  deep  chestnut  scales,  and  adorned  wicb  others  of  a  creamy 
tint,  arranged  to  form  a  median  line  and  four  spots.  Abdomen 
nearly  black,  with  basal  yellowish  bands  spreading  laterally, 
and  nearly  joined  in  the  middle  by  large  apical  spots,  especially 
prominent  on  toe  hinder  segments.  Tarsal  claws  as  in  C.  albo- 
annulatus. 

Head  with  rows  of  dark  brown,  yellow,  and  creamy  scales,  and  whitish 
orbits ;  palpi  of  ? ,  dark  brown,  white  at  apex  ;  of  ,? ,  with  four  yellow 
bands,  one  of  which  is  close  to  its  base.  Legs  pale  above,  and  dark  on 
the  tibia,  which  has  a  broad  white  basal  band,  with  small  white  knee- 
tufts.  Pleurse  brown,  with  small  white  patches.  Halteres  pale  yellow 
venter  marked  with  black,  white,  and  yehow  sealed  patches.  Length. — 
4  to  4-6  mm 

Hafcita*.— Salisbury  (4,000  ft.),  Maahonaland. 

Note. — The  only  Culex  with  at  all  similar  abdominal  markingB  is 
Mr.  Theobald's  AlboUnealus,  but  that  has  unhanded  tarsi. 


42.  COLEX  YAGAN8.  Wied.  ("  A.  Z.  I."  p.  545). 
Plate  xvi,  fig  14,  Venation  of  wing  of  2  • 

Tarsi  deep  brown  with  rather  narrow  ochreous  basal  bands  to 
the  three  upper  joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  and  broad  ones 
on  all  but  the  last  of  the  hind  pair.  Thorax  with  a  clear  brown 
ground,  clothed  with  golden-brown,  linear  curved  scales,  un- 
adorned.   Abdomen  deep  brown  with  broad  ochreous  basal  bands 
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as  well  as  ochreous  binder  borders  to  the  segments,  and  long 
wbite  lateral  spots.  Wings  with  transverse  veins  placed  far  out, 
and  fork  cells  unusually  short,  their  veins  with  flaxen  scales. 

?. — Head  of  a  warm  dark  brown;  proboscis  rather  paJe  brown, 
darker  at  the  top ;  palpi  dark  brown,  with  clear  brown  rings  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  tip ;  nape  densely  covered  with  lighter  yellow,  curved  Bcales. 
Plenrffi  brown,  marbled  with  white.  Halteres  ptde  brown.  Legs  deep 
brown,  except  on  the  femora,  which  are  lighter,  especially  on  their  under- 
sides. Ventral  segments  pallid,  with  narrow  dark  hinder  borders. 
Length. — 5  mm. 

Habitat. — China — Eedesoribed  from  a  specimen  sent  me  by  Capt. 
Victor  Lindeaay,  I.M.8.,  from  Hong  Eong. 

13.  COLEX  C£CDB,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  413). 

Tarsi  nearly  black,  with  all  the  hind,  and  the  upper  three 
joints  of  the  fote  aad  mid  legs,  narrowly  basally  wbite  banded. 
Thorax  dark  brown,  with  bright  tawny  curved  scales.  Abdomen 
dark,  with  narrow  basal  whitish  bands.  Nape  grey,  with  a  black 
patch  on  either  side.     Prothoractc  lobes  very  distinct. 

S  . — Eyes  with  narrow  whitish  orbits ;  cephaUo  appendages  brown. 
Scutellum  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  mesonotum,  with  broadish  white 
scales  on  the  lateral  lobes  and  a  few  narrow  ones  at  the  base;  seven 
distinct  brown  hairs  on  the  median  lobe  of  the  scuteUiim>  and  many 
Others  on  the  lateral  lobes ;  metanotmn  pale  brown ;  pleune  pale 
ochreoas  with  three  large  patches  of  greyish -white  scales.  Legs 
yellowish.brown  with  paler  knee-spots;  tarsal  claws  of  fore  and  mid 
pairs  equal,  each  with  a  smalt  basal  extra  tooth.  Length. — 5  mm. 
HaHtat. — Straits  Settlements,  in  Mangrove  swamps ;  November. 

44.  CULEX  PROCAX,  Skuse  ("S.  A.  G."  p.  1743). 

Wings  unspotted ;  tarsi  with  baaal  white  bands  on  all  bat 
the  end  joints  of  fore  and  mid  legs.  Thorax  red-brown  with 
golden  scales,  unadorned.  Abdomen  black,  the  segments  narrowly 
banded  white  in  front  and  fringed  yellow  behind.  Head  with  a 
dear  white  spot  on  either  side.  Tarsal  claws  of  2 ,  equal  and 
simple.     Very  diminutive. 

£ . — Head,  umber-brown  to  black ;  palpi  black.scaled  with  a  few 
grey  ones  intermixed ;  proboscis  ferruginous,  black  at  apex  and  base. 
Pleurie  umber-brown,  with  scattered  white  scales.  Undersides  of  femora 
pale  ;  legs  elsewhere  dork  brown.  Halteres  yellow.  Venter  black,  with 
a  few  wbite  scales.     Length. — 88  mm. 

Habital  —Queensland  and  N.S.W.,  Australia.  Said  by  Skuse  to  fly 
by  day. 
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45.  CDLEX  VEX&HS,  Meigen. 

=  C.  articulatut,  Bondani. 
[Syat.  Besohr.  vi,  ail,  16,  Meigen;  Dipt.  Scand.  ix,  8461,  ZM. ;  Iub  (1631), 
1203,  50,  Rutbe;  Fn.  Austt.  ii,  627,  SchiDer ;  Dipt.  Nmc.  325,  V.  d. 
Wulp;  Bull.  Soo.  Ent.  Ital.  258  (1896),  Pioalbi,  had  Venti  Specie  Zan. 
IlaL  p.  126  (1S99},  Fioalbi;  Sp.  Ilal.  d.  Gen.  Culex,  BnlL  Soc.  Ent. 
Itfc].  (1872),  BoDdani  (=  arficafaftM),] 

Tarsal  joints  all  more  or  leas  narrowly  basally  white  banded 
except  the  laBt.  Thorax  unadorned,  dark  grounded,  with  golden 
Boales.  Abdomen  brown,  with  basal  white  bands,  narrowed  in 
the  middle.  Tarsal  clawB  all  with  an  extra  tooth  in  both  sexes  ; 
those  of  fore  and  mid  lege  of  J ,  markedly  unequal.  Hook  o( 
olaspers  of  J  ,  bifid  {aide  Plate  xvi,  fig.  13). 

Head  brown,  with  yellowish  scales ;  palpi  of  S  ,  browmsh-black,  with 
a  small  fourth  joint,  with  a  few  pale  Boales,  those  of  3'  •  brownish-black, 
longer  than  the  probogcia,  and  pale  at  the  bases  of  the  joints  ;  proboscis 
yellowish -brown,  darker  at  the  base  and  tip  ;  antenns  brown.  Thorax 
unadorned,  clothed  with  pale  golden  scales  ;  pleurs  with  patches  of  white 
scales.  Abdomen  brownish,  with  basal  white  bands,  narrowed  in  the 
middle.  Wings  with  yellowish -brown  veins.  Legs  with  the  coxb 
brownish,  with  white  scales  ;  femora  brown,  yellowish  at  the  base  and 
beneath ;  tibice  slightly  spinose,  brown.  Venter  yellow  with  a  dark 
median  line.    Length. — About  7  mm. 

SaHtat. — Has  been  recorded  from  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  doubt- 
fully so  from  England. 

46.  CDLEX  CAHTANB,  Meigen. 

=  C.  afimtiiaiu,  Walker;  ^ C.  muculatus,  Msig. ;   "C.  J^mipsnnu,  Stephans. 

(Syst.  Besobr.  i,  6.  6,  Meigen  ;  Dipt.  N.  d.  Fr.  160, 2,  Macq.  ;  Ins.  Lapp.  806, 
3,  ZeCt. ;  Dipt.  Scand.  ii.  8461,  Zett.  ;  Fn.  Anstr,  ii,  637,  Schiner ;  Dipt. 
Neer.  326,  Van  der  Wulp;  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt,  iii,  246,  Walker;  Bull.  Soc. 
Ent.   Ital.  p.  268  (1896),  Ficalbi ;  Syst.   Beschr.   i,  6,  7  {  =  IiaeulM»»), 

Meigen .) 

Tarsi  black,  with  some  white  scales  intermixed  on  the  first 
joints  ;  the  first  three  of  the  fore,  upper  four  of  the  mid,  and  all 
the  hind  joints  basally  white  banded,  very  broadly  so  on  the  last. 
Thorax  unadorned,  dark  grounded,  with  golden-yellow  and  brown 
curved  linear  scaies,  rather  paler  in  front  of  the  scutellum. 
Abdominal  segments  nearly  black,  with  pale  yellow  basal  bands, 
broadening  laterally  so  as  to  almost  or  quite  meet  in  acme  speci- 
mens ;  venter  white.  All  of  the  2  tarsal  claws  with  one  extra 
tooth  and  also  the  fore  claws  of  the  £  .     (Plate  xri,  fig.  12). 
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Head  dark  grounded,  with  cream;  carved  linear,  and  jellow,  and  alBO 
black,  erect  forked  scalee ;  palpi,  $ ,  nearly  black,  with  scattered  white 
BOales ;  those  of  J ,  longer  than  the  probosois,  with  yellowish  bmehea 
and  rings  on  the  middle  joints.  Plenne  brown,  with  creamy  patches. 
Legs  jellowish  at  the  Ijaae,  the  femora  dark  tipped  but  with  yellow 
knee-spots,  and  the  tibic  clothed  with  irregularly  mixed  black  and  white 
scales.    Halterea  entirely  pale  yellow.    Lrmgth. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Europe ;  Northern  America. 

£  have  abo  received  a  specimen  from  Dr.  Price,  of  Conoor,  Nehilgerri 
Hills,  Southern  India  (about  S,000  feet),  who  notes  it  as  a  sylvan  species. 


47.  CDLEX  ANMULIPES,  MeigSQ. 

Syst,  Besohr.  vi,  211,  IS,  Meigan  ;  Dipt.  Soand.  ix,  3463,  10,  Zett. ;  Fn.  Austr. 
ii,  627,  Schiner ;  Dipt.  Near,  vlii,  316,  Van  der  Wulp ;  Ids.  Brit.  Dipt, 
iii,  Walker.) 

Tarsi  light  yellow,  with  white  basal  bands,  but  the  last  joint 
qaite  black.  Tborax  dark  fermginoas,  with  two  faint  darker  oon- 
verging  lines.  Abdomea  yellowish-grey  with  ill-marked  bands, 
but  uniformly  hght  yellow  according  to  FicaJbi.  Wing  veins 
with  some  white  scales  iatermixed  with  the  darker  ones. 

Proboscis  rather  yellowish,  darker  at  base  and  apex ;  palpi  of  g , 
yellowish,  with  tlie  apices  of  each  joint  darker,  with  brown  specks  and 
tomentum ;  in  the  S  ,  very  brown  ;  nape  rather  brownish,  ferruginous ; 
pleurie  speckled  whitish.  Wings  with  the  veins  termgiDous ;  the  fork 
cells,  with  their  branches  longer  thsji  their  stems,  that  of  the  hinder  the 
shorter.  Legs  generally  yellowish,  femora  yellow,  speckled  black  above ; 
tibiffi  light  yellow.    Length. — 10  to  12  mm. 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe,  including  England ;  a  aylvau  species. 


48.  CUIiEX  SYL¥ESTRIS,  Theobald  (Uonog.  I,  p.  406). 

Tarai  black  above  and  pale  below,  with  narrow  white  basal 
bands  to  all  the  joints  of  the  hind  and  on  the  upper  three  of  the 
fore  and  mid  legs.  Thorax  deep  brown,  with  thin  golden  soales, 
pale  in  front  of  the  scutellum.  Abdomen,  with  duBky  brown  to 
black  soales,  with  basal  bonds  of  pure  white,  bent  in  in  the 
middle,  last  two  segments  with  apical  wbite  bands  as  well.  The 
lateral  flat-scaled  area  of  the  head  oonaists  of  an  antero-internal 
black  spot  with  a  white  patoh  behind  and  outside  it. 

Vertex  and  nape,  clothed  with  golden  curved  linear,  and  oohreous,  and 

also  black  erect  forked  scales ;  palpi  of  $ ,  black  with  white  apex ;  those 

of  3 ,  with  the  third  and  fourth  joints  dUated,  with  white  basal  bands, 

that  on  the  latter  very  broad.    Pleurte  brown,  with  white  patches.     Legs 

27 
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dark  except  at  base,  with  small  yellow  kaee-spots.     Venber  mostly  white. 
with  narrow  lateral  dark  patches.    Length. — 4'6  to  5  nun. 

Hahilal. — Canada  ;  Manitoba.  July  and  September ;  a  B,yli-an 
species. 

49.  CULEX  TESTACEUS,  Van  der  Wulp 
[TijdKhr.  voor  Ent.  p.  128  (1869)]. 

Tarsi  darfk-scaled  with  a  while  band  at  the  base  of  the  two 
upper  joints  of  the  hind  legs  only.  Thorax  browD,  with  creamy 
curved  scales,  and  golden  hairs  at  the  roots  of  the  winga.  Abdo- 
men, covered  with  dueky  black  scales,  with  creamy  oDes  at  the 
bases,  and  a  few  at  the  apices  and  on  the  middle  of  the  segments. 
Tarsal  claws  of  S  ,  equal,  all  with  an  accessory  tooth. 

S  . — Head  dark  brown,  with  pale  curved  scales  in  the  middle,  black 
upright  ones  behind,  and  flat  creamy  ones  at  the  sides  ;  antenne  testa- 
ceous, with  narrow  pale  hands ;  palpi  tsstaceaus,  black  scaled  at  the 
apices  ;  proboscis  testaceous,  with  brown  and  creamy  scales,  black  at  the 
apex  and  dusky  at  the  base ;  clypeus  chestnut-brown.  Pleurc  deep  red- 
brown,  with  white  scales.  Legs  and  insect  generally,  including  the  veins 
of  the  wings,  of  a  bright  testaceous  tint.  Length. — 6  mm. 
Haiiitat. — North  America ;  Ontario. 

50.  CULEX  TERRENS,  Walker  (Ins.  Saund.  p.  429). 

Tarsi  dark,  with  basal  white  bands  on  the  upper  joints  of  tore 
and  mid  legs,  and  the  hind  legs  adorned  in  an  exceptional  manner ; 
the  &rst  joint  being  white  both  at  base  and  apex  with  a  broad 
black  band  in  the  middle,  the  next  all  white,  and  the  third  joint 
with  a  broad  tasal  white  band,  while  the  last  two  joints  are 
unhanded.  Thorax  brown,  with  broad  lateral  patches  and  the 
middle  line  paler.  Abdomen  with  metallic  purple  reflections  and 
golden-orange  scales  scattered  over  it,  with  five  pairs  of  distinct 
white  lateral  spots,  and  two,  on  the  sides  of  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment.    Covered  with  dense  golden-brown  hairs. 

Head  brown ;  eyes  black,  bordered  with  a  lino  of  white  scales  ; 
proboscis,  palpi  and  antennie  deep  chestnut- brown.  The  plumes  of  the 
male  antennte  deep  silky  brown.  No  traces  of  banding  on  the  palpi. 
Pleurte  marbled  cutaneous  and  white.  Legs  brown,  paler  at  their  baaes, 
espeoiaUj  below.     Length.— Q  mm. 

Habitat. — South  America, 

Observations. — No  one  could  recognise  this  species  from  Walker's 
description  ;  but  the  broad  white  band,  involving  three  joints  of  the 
hind  tarsi,  is  absolutely  distinctive.  It  appears  to  be  rare,  as  no  freab 
specimens  have  reached  the  British  Museum. 
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51.  COLEX  TIBIiLIS,  Deavoidy  ("  Essai,"  p.  404). 

Tarsal  joints  with  basal  yellowiab  bantlB  ;  thorax  fuscous  with 
grey  tomeutum,  unadorned  ;  abdomen  uniform  blaok ;  tibiae  black, 
hirsute. 

Block,  with  cinereo-fuscouB  tomeutum;  autennie  yeilowish-brown ; 
femora  pale  vellow,  with  black  cilia  at  the  apes ;  tibia  black  with  strong 
hturs ;  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  with  yellow  cilie.     Length.—i  to  6  Imes. 

^. — Antenne  yellow 'bro wn ;  palpi  and  proboscis  fuscous;  body  black, 
with  dusky  grey  tomentum.  Femora  of  the  colour  of  honey  black  and 
hirsute  at  the  apex;  tibice  intense  black,  robustly  ciliate;  joints  of  the 
tarsi  honey-tinted,  black  at  the  apices.  Wings  rather  dusky,  the  veins 
with  brown  scales. 

Haidta  t. — Brazil . 

Obiervaliom. — Mr.  Theobald  thinks  this  may  be  a  synonym  of  C, 
cingutatut,  Fabr. 


52.  CULEX  YirriGER,  Skuae  {"S.  A.  C."  p.  1728). 

Tarai  black,  with  basal  white  bands ;  the  first  joints  of  the 
fore  and  mid  legs  being  almost  all  white,  but  the  remaining 
banding  narrow  except  on  the  hind  legs,  on  which  it  is  fairly 
marked.  Thorax  conapicuouBly  adorned  with  two  paira  of  broad 
yellowish -scaled  stripes,  alternating  with  equally  wide  black 
acaled  lines.  Abdomen  mostly  yellowish -grey,  with  aome  dark 
scalea  acrosa  the  middle  of  the  anterior  aegmenta ;  producing  an 
indistinct  bauding.  Winga  with  fork  of  II  a  trifle  inside  that 
of  IV ;  and  3  but  little  inside  4.  Palpi  of  $  ,  large  for  a  Culex, 
distinctly  five  jointed. 

g . — Head  brown  with  narrow  curved,  and  erect,  forked  scales  yellow ; 
palpi  with  ochreoQa  and  brown  scales.  PleuriB  densely  covered  with 
whitish  scales.  Lege  brown,  yellowish  at  the  base.  Halteres  yellow 
with  brown  knobs.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Bush  country  along  East  Coast  of  Queensland ;  and  N.S.W., 
Australia. 


53.  COLEX  FLA7ESCENB,  Theobald  (Monog.  I,  p.  410). 

Tarsal  joints  with  oohreous  baaal  bands,  so  broad  aa  to 
leave  only  narrow  black  tips.  Thorax  golden  scaled.  Abdomen 
entirely  covered  with  oohreous  scales. 

5 , — Head  densely  covered  with  narrow  golden-yellow  curved,  and 
upright  brown,  and  black,  forked  scales ;  antennte  yellowish  at  the  base 
brown  apically,  basal  joint  bright  ochreous ;  palpi  ochreous  with  brown 
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Boalae ;  probofloU  ferraginonB,  darker  at  Up.  Soutellnm  and  plenne 
yellowish.  Wings  with  fork  oella  level,  utd  4  close  up  to  8.  Legs 
lerruginoos,  darker  on  the  tibin;  the  fore  aad  mid  tarsal  claws  sjm- 
metrioal,  each  with  an  extra  tooth.  A  ver;  yellow  apecieg.  Lejigth. — 
Qnun. 

nahiiat. — Described  from  four  apeoimens  in  the  Hope  ooUeotion,  the 
origin  of  which  is  miknown. 


Grodp  IV. — Cdlicbb    with   Unifobhlt   Colodrbd   Winos    jwd    thb 
Tabbal  Joikts  Apicallt  Palb  Banded. 

Only  one  species  ie  teooi-ded  with  the  feet  omameDtecl  in  this 
way,  and  no  specimens  answering  to  the  description  quoted  below 
have  come  to  hand.  Possibly  it  really  belongs  to  the  nest 
itroup,  or  it  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Skuse,  synonymoas  with 
C.  albo-annulatm,  Maoqt. 

61.  CDLBX  CAHPTORHTNCHUS,  Thomson 
(Bugen.  Beea.  Dipt.  p.  443). 

Thorax  fuscona  brown  ;  pteune  lighter ;  meeotborax  marbled  with 
ehort  f 111 voue- golden  scale-like  hairs,  and  sparselj  clothed  with  long  erect 
tuBCODS  hairs  on  the  sides  and  near  tbe  winga.  Abdomen  fuscous,  with 
the  sides  pale.  Legs  long,  light  coloured ;  tarsi  with  the  joints  apically 
whitish,  the  first  almost  as  long  as  the  tibia.    Length.  —4  mm. 

Habitat. — Sidney,  Australia. 


OboCP  V. — COLtCBS  WITH  TBB  WlNOS    UNSPOTTED,   , 

Umbahdbd,  but  with  thb  Tabhi  Banded  "  ok  ti 
(i.e.,  TWO  Joints  PABTiciPATiNO). 


65.  C.  gelidut,  Theob.    SoalcB  clothing  the  dusky  ground  of  the 
thorax  frosty  on  the  anterior  two-thirds,  very  dark  beliind. 
Proboscis  with  a  broad  black  teroiinal  band. 
..  The  abdominal  segments  with  pole  basal  bands. 

56.  C.  mortitoMt,  Theob.    Thorax  chestnut -brown,  with  five  creamy- 
white  lines. 
.  The  abdonunol  segmeotB  unhanded,  but  with  pate  lat«ral  spots. 
67.  C.  CanadentU,  Theob.     Last  two  tarsal  joints  dusky  white. 
C.  cingulatut,  Fab.    The  $  of  this  species,  which  hais  the  pro- 
boscis banded  in  the  g  only,  would  be  traced  to  thia  poaititu. 
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55.  CULEX  GELIDUS,  Theobfild  (Monog.  II,  p.  20). 

Tarsi  dark,  witti  three  pale  bands  on  the  fore,  and  four  on  the 
mid  legB,  the  upper  oaes  on  the  articulations,  the  lowest  basal 
only  ;  bind  lega  banded  in  the  eame  way  aa  the  middle  pairs,  but 
indistinctly.  Thorax  dusky  yellowish-brown  to  brown,  with  the 
front  two-thirds  covered  with  frosty-white,  ourved  scales;  the 
hind  portion  with  almost  black  scales  and  long  dark  bristles. 
Abdomen  brown  with  basal  creamy-white  bands  and  pale  lateral 
spots.  Ungues  of  the  $  eqaal  and  simple.  The  proboscis  has 
a  broad  black  band  on  the  apex,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
pale  banding, 

S . — Head  with  froaty-white  ourved  soales  in  front,  and  upright  white 
onea  at  the  bock,  sides  clothed  with  ochreoos  scales,  with  apparently 
two  yellow  bristles  at  the  edge  projecting  forwards  from  the  middle';  ' 
palpi  with  black  sOHlea,  slightly  oohreous  towards  the  base  on  the  inner 
side.  Fleurte  pale  reddish,  with  a  few  black  hairs.  Legs  ferruginous, 
witn  scattered  dork  scales.  Venter  yellowish.  Halteres  with  white 
stem  and  black  scaled  knoba.    Length — 4'fi  mm. 

Habitat — Straits  iiettlements  and  Travancore.  Mr.  Theobald  dea- 
cribea  a  variety  of  this  species,  C,  geUdiu,  var.  cuneatiu,  from  the  aame 
localities,  in  which  the  pale  abdominal  bands  show  a  median  wedge- 
shaped  extension. 


56.  CULEX  HOR8ITAN8,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  8). 

Tarsi  dark,  with  the  pale  bands  on  the  tibio-tarsal  and 
upper  tarsal  artioulations : — in  the  $  ,  all  the  hind  artioulations  are 
banded.  Thorax  ohestnut-bronn,  ornamented  with  median  and 
two  lateral  oreamy  lines  on  either  side  (differing  somewhat  in 
the  two  sexes).  Abdomen  fnsoous,  with  yellowish  basal  bands. 
Tarsal  claws  of  $ ,  equal  and  simple. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  white  orbits,  and  two  pairs  of  paler  patches 
on  the  nape,  indistinct  in  the  £  ;  palpi  of  $ ,  dark,  with  a  yellowish 
apex ;  of  the  g ,  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  the  last  joint,  which  baa 
a  white  bajid  at  its  base,  and  with  two  other  bands  on  the  next  two 
articulations.  Pleurte  brown,  with  a  few  creamy  scales.  Legs  dork 
brown,  but  pale  at  the  base,  and  with  yellow  knee-spots.  Venter  yellow, 
with  fuHoous  lateral  patches  on  the  middle  of  the  segments.  Halteres 
with  pole  stems  and  dark  knobs.  Length. — From  6  to  7  mm.  Differs 
from  C.  vexant  in  the  tarsal  clawa  of  the  S  being  auuple,  and  not 
toothed. 

Habitat. — England. 
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67.  CULEX  CANADENSIS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  3). 

T&rsi  dark,  eicept  tbe  duaky-white  last  joint  of  bind  legs, 
which  have  B.lao  pale  bands  on  the  tibio-t&rsal  and  next  two 
articulation  b;  nhile  the  mid  legs  have  but  two  bands,  and  tbe 
fore  pair  are  unhanded.  Thorax  deep  chestnut-brown,  with 
curved  golden-brown  scales,  paler  and  broader  ones  at  the  sides. 
Abdomen  dusky  black,  with  basal  white  lateral  patches,  which 
show  on  tbe  dorsum  of  the  fourth  to  seventh  segments. 

Head  dark  brown,  covered  with  pale  golden  curved,  and  with  a  few 
black  and  ochreons  upright  forked  scales  and  a  border  of  pale  scales 
round  the  eyea,  black  briatles  projecting  forwards,  and  a  tuft  of  pale 
golden  scales  between  the  eyes  ;  the  lateral, flat-scaled  portiona,  pure 
white  in  the  J ;  palpi  nearly  black,  thoae  of  the  $  with  a  white  basal 
band  on  the  fourth  joint.  Pletirce  purplish- bio wn.  with  several  patches 
of  white  scales.  Legs  yellowish -brown,  darker  on  the  upper  parte  of  the 
tibie.  Halteres  with  white  stems  and  black  knobs.  Venter  uniformly 
ochieous.    Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Lake  Simcoe,  Ontario  ;  June  and  July. 


Gaoop  VI. — CnucBS  with  the  "Wings  and  Proboscis  UNoRNAMEinvD, 
AND  WITH  Onb  OB  MoKB  OF  THB  Last  Tabsai,  Joints  all  Wbttb 
OH  Onb  ob  Morb  Paibs  of  Lros. 

a.  With  last  two  joints  of  all  the  legs  white. 

68.  C.  Itmgipalpii,  Wulp.    Tbe  pale  banding  of  the  remaining  tarsal 

joints,  and  of  the  abdominal  segments,  is  basal. 
6.  With  the  last  joints  only  of  all  the  legs  entirely  white. 

69.  C.   letKacanthiu.  Loew.     The   pale  banding  of   the  remaining 

tarsal  articulations  is  "on  the  articulations,"  and  that  of  the 
abdominal  segments,  basal. 
C-.  With  the  last  two  tarsal  joints  of  tbe  hind  legs  only  all  white. 

60.  C.  albUartU,  Theob.    Bemaining  pale  bands  on  the  hind  legs 

placed  on  the  articulations.     Fore  and  mid  legs  with  a  single 
pale  band  on  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation. 
'  66.  C.  Canadensii,  Theob.     Might  vary  possibly  ba  traced  to  this  posi- 
tion, vide  ante ;  Ho.  G6. 
d.  With  the  last  joints  only  of  the  hind  legs,  all  white. 

61.  C.  doraaiie,  Meig.    The  remaining  tarsal  banding  is  on  the 

articulations.  Thoiaic  reddish,  with  indistinct  creamy  lines. 
Abdomen  with  pale  basal  bands  and  lateral  spots.  Tarsal 
claws  of  S  ,  equal  and  simple. 

62.  C.  peniciHaria,  Hondani.    Closely  resembles  the  above,  but  the 

tarsal  pale  bands  are  less  marked,  and  the  tarsal  claws  of  $  , 
equal  and  toothed.    The  palpi  of  the  3^,  not  banded. 
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68,  C.  palehritarHt,  Bondaoi.  Closelj  resemblea  the  two  above 
species.  Tarsal  claws  of  $ ,  equal  and  toothed.  Palpi  of 
male  banded,  but  its  last  joint  not  all  white. 

64.  C.  pulchripalpit,  Kondani.  Closely  resembles  the  three  above 
apeciCB,  but  has  the  last  joint  of  S  pt^pi  all  white.  (The 
form  of  tarsal  claws  of  !  ,  is  uaknown.) 

58.  GDLEX  LOHOIPALPIS,  Van  der  Wulp 
(Bijdragen  dec  Midden  Sumatra  Exped.  iv,  p.  9). 

Tarai  dark,  with  basal  white  bands,  an  additiooal  band  on  the 
middle  o!  first  joint,  and  the  last  two  joints  of  all  the  legs  whitish, 
the  white  clearest  on  the  hind  legs.  Thorax  ted-brown,  un- 
adorned. Abdotnen  nearly  black  with  pale  basal  (7)  bands  ("  lighter 
incisuFie  ").  Proboscis  yellowish  in  the  middle  but  dark  at  base 
and  apex.    Palpi  of  $  ,  as  long  as  the  head,  and  "  two-jointed," 

S . — OeneraUy  fuscous.  Antennte,  dork  brown,  IndiHtiactl;  lighter 
banded.  Legs  with  aoxK  brownish-yellow,  the  femora  and  tibiie  olothed 
with  white  and  black  scales  so  as  to  give  a  spotted  appearance.  Halteres 
yellow.     Anus  ferruginous.     Length. — 4'5  mm. 

Habitat. — Alahn  Fandjang  and  Scercelangcen. 

59.  CULEX  LEDGAGANTHD8,  Loew. 

[Basoha.  EaropiUuher  Dipt.  Dritter  Bd.  Halle  (1878)] ;  "  F.  R."  p.  36S. 

Tarsi  dark  except  the  last  joints,  which  are  all  white,  and  with 
pale  bands  on  three  of  the  fore  and  mid,  and  on  four  of  the  hind 
articulations.  Thorax  brazen  yellow,  with  two  ill-defined  darker 
longitudinal  streaks ;  abdominal  segments  black,  with  basal  white 
bands.  Palpi  of  the  g  ,  whitish  ;  an  abundance  of  whitish  hairs 
on  the  body,  and  the  internal  wing-fringe  of  the  wing  cbarac- 
teristioally  brilliant  white. 

^ . — Bead  of  a  pale  brassy  tint,  with  nearly  black  hairs ;  palpi 
wfaitidi.  Pleune  speckled  snow-wbite.  Legs  nearly  white  at  the  base 
with  a  white  knee-spot  on  the  tibio-femoral  articulation.  Length. — Very 
minute.  If  lines. 

Hahilal .  — Kasan, 

NoTB.— This  is  evidently  a  very  distinct  species,  but  nothing  resem- 
bling it  has  come  to  hand. 

60.  CULEX  ALBITARSIS,  Theob.     (Monog.  II,  p.  25). 

Tarsi  pallid  in  seme  lights,  with  the  last  two  joints  of  the 
hind  legs  and  the  apex  of  the  next  white ;    and  showing  also  a 
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baud  on  the  tibio-tareal  artiaulation  of  all  the  legs,  though  the 
fore  and  mid  pair  are  otherwise  unhanded.  Thorax  nnadoroed, 
clothed  with  dark  bronzy  scales.  AbdomsD,  with  the  last  seg- 
ments yellowish,  deep  golden-hrown  in  front,  with  creamy,  lunate 
basal  bands,  and  with  lateral  spots  on  the  second  to  seventh 
segments  (vide  Plate  zvi,  fig.  16a}. 

^ . — Head  deep  brown  with  linear  carved,  and  erect  forked  scales, 
alike  of  a  golden  tint,  yellow  orbits,  and  flst-acaled  lateral  patches ; 
palpi  brown,  with  the  last  joint  dabbed,  and  the  apes  of  the  next  joint, 
and  a  band  half  way  down  yellow  (Mr.  Theobald  can  only  detect  two 
joints  in  the  appendage) ;  antennee  sud  proboscis,  golden-brown.  Plenrs 
dark  grey  and  rich  ocbreons,  with  a  patch  of  creamy  scales.  Ventral 
segments,  golden,  with  narrow  block  hinder  borders.  Legs  yellowiah- 
brown;  tarsal  claws  of  fore  and  mid  legs  uneqaal  with  an  occessoi; 
tooth  (Plate  vi,  fig.  16).  HaltereH  pale  with  fuscous  knobs.  Lertgth. — 
6  mm. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  West  Airica ;  July. 


61.  CDLEX  D0R8&LIB,  Meigen. 

(Syat.  Basohr.  iv,  343,  IS,  et  1,  2,  8,  Meigen ;  Dipt.  Soand.  ix,  3164,  Zetter. 
stedt  ;  lais  (1831),  1308,  60,  Bathe  ;  Fn.  Aoatr.  ii,  G2T,  Schinsr  ;  Dipt. 
Naer.  335,  Van  der  Wulp;  BuU.  8oc.  Ent.  ItsJ.  p.  316  (1896),  Flcalbi ; 
But.  Mo.  Mag.  p.  32S  (leSS),  Austen.) 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  rather  broad  yellow  bands  on  the 
tibio-tarsal  and  tarsal  articulations,  except  the,last  tarsals,  which 
are  dark.  Thorax  brown,  with  bright  tawny-red  and  pale  creamy, 
curved  scales  forming  two  lines  on  the  mesothorax,  and 
also  forming  a  line  in  front,  and  a  patch  before  the  scutellnm. 
Abdomen  brown,  with  a  few  scattered  pale  scales,  and  creamy 
basal  bands,  a  central  line  of  pale  yellow  scales  and  pure  white 
lateral  spots.  Ungues  equal  and  simple  in  the  £  .  Wings  with 
numerous  white  scales,  intermixed  with  tbe  darker  ones,  especially 
along  the  costa. 

S . — Head  brown,  with  pale  yellowish  curved,  in  the  middle,  upright 
pale  forked,  and  ochreoue  fiat  scales  at  the  Bides ;  antennie  brown, 
basal  joint  bright  ferraginous,  basal  and  next  few  following  joints  with 
creamy  scales ;  palpi  yellowish-brown,  with  brown  and  dull  creamy 
scales,  especially  uiuuerous  at  the  apex  i  proboscis  brown,  darker  towards 
the  tip.  Pleurte  brown,  with  numerous  whitish  scales.  Legs  clothed 
with  mixed  yellow  and  block  scales,  the  latter  most  niunerous  towards 
the  apices  of  the  long  joints,  and  with  white  knee-spots.  Venter,  with 
scattered  white  scales.     Length. — 5  to  BS  mm. 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe,  including  East  Coast  of  England,  whore 
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it  is  known  as  the  "  Norwaj  Mosquito,"  having  b«en  introdooed,  it  is 
eaid,  aome  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  yacht,  from  Norway. 

NoTH.~I  hare  seen  the  types  in  the  Jordin  dea  Flantes,  and  they 
aSbrd  a  good  iUustration  of  the  nnoertainty  of  the  older  descriptions  of 
gnats.  One  of  the  types  is  really,  I  think,  a  specinten  of  C.  pipient  that 
has  somehow  got  misplaced,  bat  the  other  four,  which  are  in  very  fair 
condition,  answer  well  to  the  above  description,  although  tiiis  differs  from 
Meigen'e,  in  some  points. 


62.  CULEX  PENICILLARIS,  Bondani. 

(Boll.  Soa  Eut.  Ital.  (1873),  Bosdani;  Venti  Sp.  Zanzare  lialiane,  p.  112 
(1899),  Ficalbi. 

Closely  resembles  G.  dorsalis,  Meig.,  but  differs,  according  to 
Bondani,  in  the  tarsal  banding  being  less  obvions.  The  fore  and 
mid  tarsal  claws  of  the  S  are  equal  and  toothed,  not  simple  as  in 
Ueigen's  species.     Length  5  to  9  mm. 

Habitat.— Italy. 

Note. — Alter  reading  the  descriptions  of  the  above,  to  say  the  least, 
very  closely-allied  species,  including  Fioalbi's  arguments  as  to  thm 
distinctness,  I  am  left  witl\  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  should  aU 
(pentctUam,  ptilehrilartit,  And  pulchripalpii,  Bond.)  stand  as  varieties 
of  C.  doTSaUa,  Meig.  This  in  spite  of  differences  in  the  tarsal  claws, 
which  Coquellett  may,  after  all,  be  right  in  regarding  as  variable.  Fioatbi 
argues,  for  example,  that  Bondani's  penicillarii  cannot  be  dwiaiit  be- 
cause Meigen  describes  the  banding  of  the  tarsal  joints  as  basal,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Meigen's  types  show  that  his  description  was  erroneous, 
as  their  tarsi  are  really  banded  exactly  as  described  by  Ficalbi  for 
penkillarU. 


63.  CULEX  PULCHRITARSIS,  Bondani. 

(Sp.  llal.  Culex,  Boll.   Soo.  Eut.  Ital.  {1ST2),  Bondaui ;  Veutj  Sp.  Zam»t«, 
Ital.  p.  IS3  (1699),  Fioalbi. 

Tarsi  with  (be  last  joints  entirely  white,  but  with  the  others 
nearly  black,  with  broad  snowy  bands  on  all  the  articulations  in- 
cluding the  tibio-tarsal.  Thorax  dark,  with  golden  scales,  but 
unadorned.  Abdomen  chocolate-brown,  with  narrow  straw- 
coloured  basal  bands,  which  expand  at  the  sides  into  lateral 
spots  with  the  apex  behind.  Tarsal  claws  of  £ ,  symmetrical, 
each  with  an  extra  tooth  on  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  simple  behind. 
Wings,  brindled  with  a  mixtore  of  nearly  equal  numbers  of  black 
and  of  white  scales. 
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Head  brown :  palpi  of  f ,  brown,  the  small  fourth  joint  brownish- 
black  with  a  white  apex ;  in  the  Sj  longer  than  the  prol>oscis,  slighUy 
clubbed,  brown,  with  pale  rings  at  the  base  of  the  last  three  joints,  hair 
tufts  maroon -brown,  pale  at  their  apices  ;  antenna  of  the  S  ,  brownish- 
black  ;  in  the  S '  ^'^  maroon-brown  plomes,  with  pale  reflections  ;  basal 
joint  with  white  scales  :  a  white  border  round  the  eyes.  Pleone  speckled 
white.  Legs  clothed  with  mixed  white  and  black  scales,  the  former 
preponderating  on  the  femora,  except  at  the  base  and  apex,  tibite  darker. 
Fore  tarsal  cUwb  of  g ,  with  two  extra  leeth  to  the  larger,  and  one  on  the 
smaller  claw.     Length, — 7  to  8  mm. 

Habitat.— Italy. 


64.  CULEX  POLCHRIPALPIS,  Eondani.     ("  F.  V.  S."  p.  172). 

Last  hind  tarsal  joints  entirely  white,  the  rest  nearly  black, 
with  rather  narrow  pale  bands  on  the  articulatioDS,  rather  indis- 
tinct on  the  fore  and  mid  lege.  Thorax  with  brazen-yellow  scales. 
Abdominal  eegmente  chocolate- brown,  with  rather  narrow  tanal 
bands,  expanding  into  triangular  lateral  spots.  Palpi  of  g , 
about  length  of  the  proboscis,  with  the  last  joint  entirely  white, 
and  three  white  rings. 

J . — Head  yeUowish  and  brown ;  antennce  brown,  with  white  scales 
on  the  baaal  joint.  Pleura  grey,  sprinkled  with  white  scales.  Legs 
generally  dark  but  with  white  knee-spots,  ani  the  bases  and  midersides 
of  the  femora  palo ;  the  apices  of  the  tibis  participating  in  the  upper- 
most tarsal  bands.    Length. — Including  the  proboscis,  7  to  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Italy.  Bedescribed  by  Ficalbi  from  a  single  S  specimen 
in  Bondsni's  collection,  but  not  noted  by  any  other  author. 


65.  CULEX  CASPIUS,  Pallas. 

=  C.  parvus,  Macquart  (?). 
(BeiBen  dercb  das  BuHsiscb.  Beich.  Pallas  i  Nou.  Suit.  &  Buflon,  Hist.  Nat. 

d.  Ids.  Dip.  t.  i  (1831),  Macquart.) 

Like  C.  pipient,  but  a  little  smaller,  with  the  same  buzz  and  ferocity ; 
greyish.  The  thorax  with  cinereous  stripes;  tarsi  indistinctly  banded; 
covered  with  short  pubescence,  the  wings  also  with  delicate  fringes  on 
the  veins  and  margin.  Antennce  fiUform  in  both  sexes;  proboscis  longer 
than  thorax,  its  sheath  snowy  white ;  palpi  very  short,  scarcely  as  long 
as  the  head,  thick. 

Habitat. — Marshes  near  the  Caspian  Sea ;  treacheroos,  very  common 
and  numerous. 
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66.  COLEX  PARVDS,  Macquart  (1834). 
[Noa.  Suit.  &  Bufi.  Hist.  Nat.  d.  Ins.  Dipt.  torn,  i  (1^31).] 
Wings  UQBpotted  ;  tarsi  with  white  rings ;  for  the  rest  lilie  Ctilex 
pipiena.     Length. — 2  lines. 
Hahi  tat. — France . 
Note. — Possibly  the  same  aa  the  preceding. 

67.  COLEX  MICAENSIS,  Leach 
(Zool.  Joum.  ii.  293,  2,  Lekch). 
Head  ajid  thorax  dark  brown.    Legs  cinereous,  with  tarsi  grey  ringed. 
AbdomeD  dark  brown,  all  the  segments  bordered  behind  with 
Length. — 10  mm. 
Baiitat.—m 


NotB. — Not  noticed  by  Ficalbi,  or  any  recent  obsen'er  ;  the  type 
apparently  not  eusting. 

68.  CULEX  AHNULITARSIS,  Macquart  ("  D.  E."  i,  p.  8). 

=  C.fasciatw,  Fabricina  (7). 

F'nsoona ;  tibs  white  ringed  ;  first  hlod  tarsal  jointa  whitish,  with 
fuBcons  rings.    Length.—  2  tines  ( $ ). 

Legs  brown ;  femora  with  wliitish  bases,  huid  tibin  with  a  large 
white  ring  at  the  tip ;  first  hind  tarsal  joints  wliitish,  with  a  small  brown 
ring. 

Habitat.  —Mauritius. 

69.  CULEX  BIPUNCTATUS,  Bob.  DeBvoidy. 
(Mam.  9oc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Paris,  t.  iii  (182T),  Bob.  DeSToidy ;  Suit.  &  BuS. 
i,  85, 11,  Macquart.) 
Thorax,  with  dorsum  dark  red  and  the  plenrx  lighter,  with  two 
silvery  spots  in  front.    Femora  pale  yellow  ;  knee  yellowish,  tarsi  ringed 
brown  and  yellow.    Dorsum  of  abdomen  yeUow,  with  a  median  blackish 
line.    Length. — 4  lines. 
Hail  tat. — France. 

ir  has  the  species  been  observed 


Obodp  VII. — CcLicBS  WITH  Uhbansbd  Taksi. 

ThiB  IB  a  large  group  of  nearly  seventy  species,  whiob  are 
eitremely  difiBcult  to  tabulate,  ou  account  of  the  close  resem- 
blanoB  of  many  of  the  forms  included. 

The  most  convenient  basis  of  tabulation  appears  to  be  the 
ornamentation  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
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ber  of  Bpeaies  included,  it  will  be  more  oonveoient  to  deal  with 
each  category  separately.     Of  the  eight  types  of  abdominal  mark- 
ing, all  are  represented  except  the  fifth,  viz.,  that  in  which  the 
abdominal  eegments  have  pale  bands,  both  at  base  and  apex. 
The  group  is  accordingly  subdivided  as  below : — 

t.  Abdominal  segmenta  with  pale  basal  baade  and  mora  or  leas 

distinct  lateral  spots. 

ii.  With  baeal  peJe  bands  and  longitudinal  stripes,  median  or  lateraL 

iU.  With  basal  pale  bands  only. 

it).  With  apical  pale  bands. 

vi.  Unhanded,  but  with  lateral  spots. 

vU.  Unhanded,  but  with  a  pale  median  line. 

VMt.  Quite  unadorned. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that 
ALL  the  segments  are  thus  marked,  but  that,  in  eaob  case,  & 
greater  or  less  number  df  them  conform  to  the  description. 

Subdivision  i. — CtUices  with  unhanded  tarsi  and  the  abdomen 
ornamented  with  pale  basal  bands  together  with  lateral  tpott. 
Fow  species  only  conform  to  this  description. 

70.  C.  univitatus,  Theob.    The  tibite  have  broad  white  apicai  bands, 

especially  well  marked  on  the  hind  legs.    Head  brown,  with 
one  white  patch. 

71.  C.  quanunivilatut,  Theob.    Closely  resembles  the  above,  but 

has  two  block  patches  on  the  head. 

72.  0.   resluana,  Walker.     Tibim  without  apical  pole  band.     Two 

pale  round  spots  on  the  mesonotum.      Tarsal  claws  of  $ , 
equal  and  simple. 
78.  C.  auttralit,   Erichson.    Tibis   without   apical    band.     Meso- 
notum clothed  with  golden  scales,  arraaged  more  or  leas  in 
lines.    Tarsal  claws  of   $ ,  eqnal,  but  with  extra  tooth. 

70.  GOLEX  UNIVITATUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  29). 

Legs  with  the  tarsi  uniformly  coloured,  but  with  broad  white 
apical  bands  od  the  tibite,  most  marked  on  the  bind  legs. 
Thorax  deep  brown,  with  scattered  golden  curved  scales ; 
Bcutellum  with  three  patches  of  pale,  sometimes  silvery,  scaled. 
Abdomen  brown  to  purplish- black,  with  more  or  less  basal  white 
banding,  sometimes  rather  yellowish,  and  with  triangular  basal 
white  lateral  spots. 

Head  brown,  with  creamy  linear  curved,  and  dark  erect  forked  aoalee ; 
the  lateral  flat  scales  creamy-white,  with  a  bare  line  in  the  middle ; 
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proboecis  brown,  darker  at  the  tip  ;  palpi  of  $ ,  black,  with  a  few  grey 
scales  ;  those  of  tbe  S ,  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  all  the  last,  and  half 
of  the  next  joint,  brown,  with  a  white  band  on  the  hagal  third.  Legs 
yellowish  on  the  femora,  darker  below,  with  dear  yellow  knee-spots. 
Plenne  brown,  with  whitish  patches.  Halterea  with  a  duskjr  lateral  line 
and  darker  knobs.  Venter  with  broad  white  basal  bands/  Tarsal  clawe 
of  3 ,  equal  and  simple  ;  those  of  S  <  uneqnal,  with  an  extra  tooth  on  the 
fore  and  mid  lege :  tiie  hind  equal  and  simple.    Length. — Abont  5  mm. 

Habitat.  —  Soalh  Africa :  Durban  and  Salisbury,  Uaahonaland. 
February  to  April,  and  also  from  SinRapore,  in  July. 

71.  CULEX  gUASIDNIYITATnS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  32). 

Closely  resembles  tbe  above,  but  differs  io  having  two  black 
patches  on  tbe  head ;  by  the  tarsal  clawB  of  the  fore  and  mid 
lege  of  the  female  having  each  an  extra  tooth  ;  and  by  there  being 
a  pair  of  indistiiict  median  pale  lines  on  the  point  of  the  mesono- 
tum.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Uashonaland. 

72.  CDLEX  RESTDAMS,  6p.  d.  (Walker,  MS.}. 
(Monog.  II,  pp.  lis  and  113). 

Tarsi  nniformly  bronzy- black.  Thorax  bright  chestnut -brown, 
with  golden-brown  curved  scales ;  two  round  pale  spots  on 
the  mesonotam,  a  patch  of  pale  scales  jnst  in  front  of  tbe 
root  of  the  wings,  and  paler  scales  around  the  bare  space  in 
front  of  the  scutellum.  Abdominal  segments  dusky  brown,  with 
basal  bands  of  yellow,  and  pure  white  lateral  spots.  Ungues  of 
the  S  ,  equal  and  simple. 

$ . — Head  black,  with  numerous  pale  creamy,  curved,  and  black, 
upright  toiked  Bcales,  with  flat  white  scales  at  the  sides  of  the  head ; 
palpi  black,  greyish  at  the  tip  ;  antenns  with  the  basal  joint  and  base  of 
the  second,  testaceous,  remainder  blackiah -brown,  with  pale  pubescence  ; 
clypeuB  and  proboscis  brown.  Scutellum  pale  with  six  bristles  to  the 
middle  lobe.  Pleuis  pale  brick-red,  with  four  white  patches.  Legs 
bronzy-brown  to  black,  except  the  coxs,  the  bases  of,  and  ventral  sides  of 
femora,  which  are  very  pale,  and  also  ayellow  knee-spot.  Halteres  with 
pate  yellow  stem  and  dusky  knob.    Length, — 6  nun. 

HaHlai, — Toronto  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

73.  COLES  AUSTRAUS,  ErichsoD  (1812). 

!=Cuttx  cmdant.  Walker  (13B6)  (?). 

[Arohiv.  fQc  Natorg.    vlii,   p.   170  (1812),   BriobBon:    Ins.   Saunderdaoi,   i, 

p.  4S3(18fi6)  (^C.cruciani),  Walker  (?)]. 

Tarsi,  aniformly  black.  Thorax,  deep  rich  chestnat-brown, 
with  small  golden  curved  scales,  more  or  less  arranged  in  lines. 
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Abdomeo  black,  with  bas&l  creamy-white  bands  and  large  lateral 
white  BpotB.     Targal  claws  of  ?  ,  large,  equal,  imiserrated. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  narrow,  pale  yellow  eye-borders,  and  with 
golden  curved  scales  on  the  nape  and  creamy  flat-scaled  lateral  patches ; 
palpi  of  S ,  targe,  reddish,  brown,  with  a  few  grey  scales ;  those  of  the  3 . 
rather  shorter  than  the  probOBcis,  Pleiiree  chestnut -brown,  with  small, 
flat,  whitish  scales.  Legs  black,  unhanded,  with  a  distinct  jellowiEh 
knee.Bpol.  Halteres  with  pale  sterna  and  tnaoous  knobs.  Venter 
whitiBh.    Ii«n^f  ft.— About  6*8  mm. 

HaMlat. — .\uBtralia;  Tasmania. 


Subdivision  ii. — Culices  with  unbaiided  tarsi,  and  the  abdomen 
ornamented  with  longiljidinal  stripes  in  addition  to  banditig. 


74.  C.  alboUneatua,  sp.  n.  Abdominal  segments  with  greenish -white 
basal  bands  and  a  distinct  but  not  sharply- defined  pale  median 

TS.  C.  mediolineatus,  Tbeob.  Abdominal  segments  with  a  broad 
yellow  median  line  and  lateral  basal  spots,  with  traces  of  pale 
apical  banding. 

76.  C.  Spenterii,  Theob-     Abdominal  segments  creamy-white,  with 

black  lateral  patches  at  the  mid-length  of  the  segment, 
leaving  a  white  median  line  with  basal  and  apical  banding. 
Thorax  black,  with  golden  scales  and  pale  lines. 

77.  C.  ruaticui,  Rossi.    All  the  abdominal  segments  brownish,  with 

black  lateral  spots.    Thorax  greyish. 

78.  C.  albifatciatm,  Macquart     Abdomen  dusky,  with  yellowish- 

white  median  line  and  incomplete  apical  bands. 


74.  CULEX  JLLBOLIHEATOS,  Bp.  n. 
Phite  xvii,  fig.  10a,  Venation  of  Wing  of  £  . 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  block-grounded,  clotbed  with 
bronzy  scales,  with  two  indistinct  narrow  median  black  lines. 
Abdomen  black;  all  the  eegmeuts  with  greenish -white  basal 
bauds,  and  the  darker  portions  pale  brown  iu  the  middle  shading 
into  black  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  paler  median  line.  Wings 
with  the  fork-cella  very  long,  quite  three  times  the  length  of  the 
stem,  in  the  anterior  fork. 

5  . — Head  greenish-grey  ;  antennte  black,  with  greyish  verticils  ; 
palpi  deepest  brown,  minute.  Wings  with  very  long,  hair-Uke  scales. 
Halteres  pale  throughout.  Legs  dark  brown,  with  paler  femora. 
Venter  greenish -white  throughout.     Length. — About  5'5  mm 
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Babilat. — Described  from  a  single  J  specimen  token  in  my  bnngalow 
at  Shahjahanpur,  N.W.P.,  India,  October  20th,  1900. 


76.  CULEX  HEDIOLIMEATUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  113). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  rich  golden-brown,  with  two 
paler  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  placed  wide  apart.  Abdomen 
brown,  with  a  broad  median  ochreous  line,  ochreous  lateral  basal 
spots,  and  traces  of  apical  pale  bands ;  venter  ochreous.  Fore 
and  mid  ungues  of  the  $,  equal,  uniserrated;  bind  equal  and 
simple.    Fork-cells  short. 

S . — Head  covered  with  narrow,  hair-like  curved  golden  ecales  in  the 
middle,  and  numerous  tbin  ochreous  and  deep  brown  upright  forked 
Boalea,  sides  clothed  with  small,  flat,  ochreous  ecales,  and  golden 
bristles  projecting  forwards  over  the  coppery  eyes ;  antennoe  brown, 
jointe  rather  thick,  basal  joint  testaceous ;  palpi  bronzj-brown ;  pro- 
boscis rich  dark  ochreous,  with  jet-black  apex.  Pteune  chestnut- 
brown.  Legs  hrown,  with  a  bronzy -ochreous  tinge,  unhanded )  femora 
pale  at  the  base.  Halteres  yellow.  Venter  with  ochreous  scales  along 
the  sides,  and  pale  hairs  on  the  hind  borders  of  the  segments.  Length. — 
4-5  mm. 

HaMtat. — Thayetmyo,  Upper  Burmah. 


76.  GDLEX   SPEHCEBII,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  99). 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark.  Thorax  black,  with  narrow,  golden- 
curved  scales  in  the  middle;  the  sides,  with  broader,  creamy, 
coloured  ones,  and  two  short,  parallel,  paler  lines  behind,  besides 
other  pale  scales  in  front  of  the  Eoutellum.  Abdomen  covered 
with  creamy  and  white  scales,  with  large,  black-scaled  lateral 
patches  on  the  middle  of  each  segment,  so  as  to  leave  a  median 
white  stripe,  combined  with  basal  and  apical  banding.  Tarsal 
claws  of   S  ,  symmetrical,  each  with  an  extra  tooth. 

S  . — Head  brown,  with  pale  golden  curved,  and  yellowish,  npright 
forked  scales,  a  pole  border  round  the  eyes  ;  small,  flat,  creamy  scales  at 
the  sides,  and  then  flat  dark  ones ;  antennte  block,  basal  joint  with 
a  large  tuft  of  pale  scales  on  the  inside  ;  second  joint  testoceoua  at  the 
base ;  palpi  densely  block-scaled,  sometimes  grey  towards  the  tip. 
Pleurffi  dark  brown,  densely  white-scoled.  Lege  brown,  v/'ttii  pale  scales 
scattered  about  on  the  tibiie  ond  metatarsi ;  femora  mostly  pale  ochreOQa, 
with  a  few  black  scales.  Halteres  yellow  with  tbe  knob  darker.  Venter 
white.     Len(fth.—  i  mm. 

Habitat. — Manitoba,  Canada. 
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77.  CDLEX  BU8TICDB,  Rossi  (1790). 

=  C.  purtctatua,  Ueigen  (1816)  ;  =  C.  quadrinaeulatu*.  Maoqo&rt  (1834). 
[Fn.  Elnuoa,  torn.  mo.  LiUrai.  (1790),  R<mm  ;  "  S.  B."  1,  (1818)  { =  ptute- 
fattu),  Moigen ;  "  F.  R."p.  280  (199G)  (=  jiuuirviuicuiaiut).] 
Tarsi  unbaDded ;  thorax  brownish-grey ;  abdominal  segments 
hrownieh,  with  black  lateral  spots. 

"Qreyiah,  the  abdomen  with  black  spots.  Antennte  fuscoas,  with 
scanty  verticillate  hairs;  proboscis  black.  Thorax  greyish ;  all  the 
abdominal  sagmentB  with  black  spots.  Legs  fusoons ;  hind  pair  very 
long ;  femora  paler,  but  the  apex  block.  Wings  dnsky,  witfa  the  internal 
margin  ciliated  and  the  veins  scaled,  &c.    Length. — 8J  lines  (Bossi)." 

Meigen  describes  C.  punclatus  as  follows : — 

"Abdomen  ashy-grey,  with  two  rows  of  blaci  spots,  triongnlar  in 
form :  thorax  brownish-grey,  with  fonr  dark  lines ;  antenae  and  palpi  of 
the  3'  I  dark  brown ;  proboscis  brown,  Ac.    Length. — 4  lines." 

Macquart  describes  C.  quaJrimaculalus  as  : — 

"  Thorax  black,  with  greyish -yellow  tomentum,  and  with  tbe  abdomen 
with  quadrangular  black  spots,  Ac.    Length. — SJ  lines." 

Mr.  Theobald  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  above  three  names  being 
synonymous. 


76.  CULEX  JlLBIFASCIATUS,  Macquart. 

(Dipt.  Exot,  I.  36,  4  (1388),  Macquart;  Dipt.  Argentina,  p.  44,  ArtibtUuga 
Verb,  zool-bot.  OeseU.  xv,  096,  6  (186S),  Pbillipp.) 

Ijega  UDadoroed,  clothed  with  brown  and  grey  scales.  Thorax 
black,  ornamented  with  naiTow,  reddish-brown  curved  scales, 
with  a  median  yellow-Bcaled  line  and  a  broad  line  of  yellow 
scales  on  each  side  in  front,  narrowing  behind.  Abdomen  dosky 
brown,  with  a  median  yellowish- white  line  spreading  ont  apioally 
on  each  segment,  and  with  a  basal  patch  of  pure  white  scales  on 
each  aide  of  the  segments.     Ungues  of  the  s  ,  equal,  uniaerrated. 

Head  creamy  in  the  middle,  dusky  at  the  sides,  the  linear  and  forked 
scales  of  these  areas  being  of  correEponding  colours :  lateral  flat  scales 
yellowish ;  proboscis  and  palpi  dork  brown,  in  l>oth  sexes ;  those  of  3 , 
with  dense  fuscous  tnfts.  Fleurte  dark  brown,  with  numerous  trostj' 
patches.  Legs  with  the  femora  pale  beneath,  and  with  small  white 
knee-spots.  Venter  with  numerous  white  scales,  very  dense  apically. 
Halteres  with  yeUow  stems  and  dusky  knobs,  covered  with  greyish  wbite 
scales.     Length. — About  S'5  mm. 

Habitat. — South  America;  BrazU,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bnenos  Ayres, 
Chili.    "  Bites  during  the  daytime,  but  does  not  enter  houaes." 
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SnbdiviBioii  iii, — Plain-winged  Culices  with   the  tarsi  unhanded, 
and  the  abdominal  segments  with  ba»al  pale  bands. 


.  'With  the  pale  basal  abdomical  bands  well  marked,  broadening  exter- 
nally to  form  lateral  epole  continuous  with  the  band. 

79.  C.  pvnelor,  Eirby.     Thorax  prominently  adorned    with  five 

white  lines. 

80.  C.  divermt,  Theob.    Pale  abdominal  bonds  yellow,  expanding 

in  the  middle  as  well  as  laterally,  so  as  to  look  like  three 
spots. 

81.  C.  nemorotui,   Meig.     Pale  abdominal    bonds  creamy;    very 

narrow  in  the  middle ;  venter  white,  with  three  dork  lateral 
spots. 

82.  C.pipienttlj.    Abdominal  bands  yellowish ;  the  denuded  thorax 

uniformly  dark.    Anterior  fork  cell  very  long  in  proportion  to 
its  stem  ;  4  close  to  8. 
8S.  C.  quaiipipiem,  Theob.    Closely  resemtiles  the  above,  but  the 
anterior  fork  cell  is  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  stem,  and 
its  base  is  well  inside  the  auxiliary  junetion. 

84.  C.  fatigamt,  Wied.      Denuded  thorax,    testaceous,  with  two 

distinct  dark  lines.  Anterior  fork  cell  shorter  than  in 
C.  pipiertt  (about  4}  limes  the  length  of  its  stem),  4  well 
internal  to  8.    Antennc  proportionally  shorter  than  in  C. 

85.  C.  virgullut,  Theob.     Basal  abdominal  bands  broad  and  white, 

expanding  into  lateral  spots  on  the  hinder  segments,  instead 
of  the  expansion  being  most  marked  in  front,  as  in  the  three 
preceding  species.  A  tuft  of  bristles  projects  from  the  front 
of  the  stemom.    Venter  with  golden  hairs. 

86.  C.  decent,  Theob.    Pale  abdominal  bands  white,  expanding  on 

the  sixth  and  seventh  segments,  the  eighth  being  nearly 
all  white.    Legs  with  only  a  trace  of  a  knee-spot. 

87.  C.  maicalai,  Theob.    Pale  abdominal  bonds  narrow  and  white, 

expanding  on  the  last  three  segments.  Legs  with  pale  spots 
at  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibis. 

88.  C.  iipuUformit.    Pole  banding  of  segments,  2  to  6,  represented 

by  a  semilunar  spot,  those  behind  it  expanding  laterally. 
Legs  with  distinct  longitudinal  white  lines  on  the  femora  and 

89.  C.    ctmfirmalut,    Atribdl.      Abdominal    bonds    white,    simply 

broadening  externally.  Thorax  yellowish  unadorned.  Torsi 
yellowish- brown.  Ventral  segments  block,  with  large  semi- 
lunar pole  apical  spots. 
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b.  With  the  pale  bands  of  the  hinder  segments  ezpanded  in  the  ?  only. 

00.  C.    nigripei,   Zetteistedt.      Toiai   without    distinct   ornament, 
thorftx  black.    Venter  black,  with  an  indistinct  paler  median 

c.  With  the  pale  bands  of  the  last  two  hind  aegmenta  laterally  expanded 

in  the  S  only. 

91.  C.  lagax,  Skuse.    Abdominal  pale  bands  sinuous,  and  ochreotiB 

in  the  $.  Thorax  without  defined  ornament.  Plenne 
spotted. 

d.  With  f^ly  broad,  simple  basal  abdominal  pale  hands. 

92,  C.  viridiventcr,   Sp.  n.    Thorax  without  obvious  adornment. 

Scales  of  venter  coloorlesa.  Abdominal  pale  bands,  with  a 
deltoid  median  expansion. 

98.  C.  cojuobriniu,  Deav.     Thorax  with  an  ill-contrasted  median 

stripe  of  darker  scales.    Abdominal  pale  bands  duU  white, 
with  some  white  scales  on  the  udes  of  the  dark  part  of  the 
segments. 
94.  C.  tyhiiB,  Theob.    Thorax  reddiah-brown  in  the  middle,  pale  at 
the  sides.    Tarsi  black.    Venter  white.    Wings  with  4  close 

9Q.  C.  pervigilani,  Bergroth.    Thorax  wilhoat  defined  omunent. 
Venter  white,  with  median  black  spots. 

96.  C.  puiillut,  Macquart.      Thorax    brown,  with  whitish    linee. 

Tarsi  pale  yellow.    Winga  with  4  very  close  to  8. 

97.  C.  ftavipet,  Macq.    Thorax  nifona,  with  a  pair  of  eubmedian 

dusky  lines.    Venter  pale  yellow.    Tarsi  dark. 
96.  C.  omatu$,  Hof&nanseg.    Thorax  whitish,  with  two  black  streaks. 
Tarsi  nearly  black. 

99.  C.  luleolaleraHf,    Theob.     Thorax    purple-black,  with    broad 

lateral  yellow  lines.    Tarsi  yellowish-brown.    Venter  dnaky. 

100.  C.  pulchriventer,  OUes.     Thorax  golden.acaled,  with  fine  median, 

and  broader  lateral  black  lines.  Tarsi  black.  Venter  elabor- 
ately adorned  with  white,  yellow  and  black. 

101.  C.  Seeni,  Theob.     Thorax  with  a  brobd  dark  median  line, 

separating    two    pale    golden    atripea.      Tarsi   dark  brown. 
Venter  yellow,  with  two  black  patches  on  the  first  segment. 
e.  With  the  pale  basal  abdominal  bands  nurow. 

103.  C.  UneaUt,  Skuse.     Pale  abdominal  bands  ochreous.     Thorax 

brown,  with   four  parallel   golden  lines,     Tarai  violet-blaok. 
Ventral  segments  ochreous,  with  narrow  black  apical  bands. 
lOS.  C.  Zomhaentit,  Theob.     Pale  abdominal  bands  grey.    Thorax 
golden-brown,  with  two  well  separated  dark  longitudinal  lines. 
Tarsi  brown.    Venter  with  many  white  scales. 

104.  C.  vrnpudMsw,  Ficalbi.    Abdominal  bands  white.    Thorax  dark 

grey,  with  two  yellow  lines  behind.  Tarsi  nearly  black. 
Venter  whitish,  with  black  lateral  spots  near  the  bases  of  the 
segments. 
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f.  With  incomplete,  or  mdistiDct,  basal  pale  abdominal  banding. 

105.  C.  hirtuteroi,  Theob.    White  abdominal  bands  on  th«  anterior 

segments,  lateral  spots  on  the  last  two.  Thorax  blown,  with 
creamy  scales.    Tarsi  brown.    Venter  pale  brown. 

106.  C.  uneui,  Theob.    Abdomen  with  white  basal  patches,  which 

sometimea  extend,  to  form  incomplete  bands.  Thorax  ohest- 
nnt-biown,  unadorned.  Tarsi  black.  Venter  white-handed. 
Halteres  with  hooked  knobs. 

107.  C.  prmnotui,  Theob.    Abdomen  with  the  bases  of  the  segments 

slightly  paler,  with  white  lateral  spots  on  the  last  three. 
Thorax  frosty-grey,  with  Iraoes  of  two  darker  lines.  Tarsi 
brown. 

108.  C.  teriteut,  Theob.    Abdomen  brown,  with  indistinct  oohrttons 

bands.  Thorax  rich  brown,  with  darker  median  line  and 
lateral  patches.     Pleurte  grey,  with  two  black  spots. 

109.  C.  nigrituUut,  Zetterstedt.    .Abdomen  dnaky,  with  indistinct 

pale  bands.  Thorax  dark,  golden  scaled,  unadorned-  Tarsi 
brown.    Venter  dusky,  with  faint  pale  basal  bands. 


79.  GULEX  FUNCTOR,  Eirby. 
(Fauna  Boreali-Amerioana,  Ins.  p.  309.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  deep  brown.  Thorax  deep  red-brown,  with 
five  lines  of  brilliant  white  scalee,  viz.,  a  fine  median,  two  com- 
plete broad  lateral,  and  external  to  these  agaio  a  Darrower  pair  of 
lateral  Udss  incomplete  in  the  middle.  Abdomen  dark  chocolate, 
with  baeal  pale  bands  which  spread  out  laterally.  Legs  brown ; 
the  coxBB,  with  brown  and  white  scales.  Ungues  of  the  $ , 
unequal,  the  larger  toothed,  the  smaller  simple  (?) ;  binder,  equal 
and  simple  ;  in  the  $  ,  equal,  uniserrated. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  narrow  curved  creamy  scales,  flat  narrow  pale 
ones  at  the  sides,  and  numerous  creamy  upright  forked  scales ;  ontemus 
brown,  with  deep  bright  brown  plumes;  proboscis  brown;  palpi  dork 
brown;  those  of  S<  with  rather  deep  flaxen-brown  hair  tufts;  the  two 
last  joints  nearly  equal,  the  antepenultimate  longer,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  last  two  put  tc^tiier.  Pleune  black,  with  two  large  patches  of 
snowy  scales.  Legs  testaceons.  Halteres  yellow,  with  the  knob  and 
a  lateral  stripe  black.    Length,— b  to  6'5  mm. 

Habitat.—'B.^Amn'i  Bay,  St.  Martin's  Falls,  65°  N.  lat 

80.  CULEX  DIVESSDS,  Theobald  (MoDog.II,  p.  73). 

Tarsi  uniformly  nearly  black.  Thorax  with  golden-brown 
curved  scales,  witii  two  broad,  dark  median  lines,  with  bright 
brown  scales,  and  two  smaller  lateral  lines  posteriorly.     Abdomen 
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deep  dosky-brown,  with  hasai  yellow  bande  expanded  at  the 
middle  and  at  the  sides  into  white  spots,  so  as  to  appear  as  three 
spots.    Tarsal  claws  of  j ,  aniserrated,  equal  aad  large. 

S  . — Head  black,  with  rather  large  curved  BcaJeB,  email  flat  ocbreous 
ones  at  the  aides,  and  with  black  and  gotden-brown  bristies ;  anteanie 
black,  basal  joint  black,  with  a  thick  mass  of  yellowish  scales  on  the 
inside,  base  of  the  second  joint  ferruginous ;  palpi  darit  brown,  with 
block  scales  ;  proboscis  black,  with  a  few  yellow  scales  near  the  base  ; 
cljpeos  black.  Fleurffi  dark,  with  dense  yellow  and  white  patchef. 
Legs  dork,  with  jellow  knee-spots,  and  the  upper  joints  paler  below. 
First  hind  tarsal  joints  not  as  long  as  the  tibiie.  Halteres  ochreons, 
with  pale  scales  on  the  knob.    Venter  white.    Length. — 6'G  mm. 

£a&i(af.— England  (Tonbridge  Wells). 

81.  GULEX  NEHOROBUS,  Meigen  (ISltt). 

=  C.  tylvatkut,  Meigan  (1818) ;  =  C.  guttatua,  Cattis  (1829)  ;  ^  C.  provocont. 
Walker  (1648) ;  =  C.  mliaut,  Fioalbi  (IfiM) ;  =  C.  reptatit,  Meigen 
(18(M) ;  -  C.  faadalut,  Meigen  (18M) ;  =  (?)  C.  stricticut,  Meigen  (1838) ; 
=  C.  detritus,  Halliday. 
("S.  B."  i,  1  (1818),  Msigen;  "S.  6."  (1830)  (=  lyloaticaa),  Meig.  ;  Onide 
to  Arrang.  Brit.  Ins.  (1829)  i,  (^  guttatiu),  Cattia  ;  BHt.  Ent.  zii, 
637  (1834),  CartiE  ;  Ins.  Brit.  Dipt,  iii,  p.  2*7  (1S61),  Walker;  Suit. 
i,  84,  0,  Uacquart;  Ins.  Lapp,  806,  2;  Dipt.  Soacd.  Ix,  S45T,  3,  Zetter< 
Btedt;  Fn.  Austr.  ii,  628,  Schicer;  Klass.  i,  3,  2  (=  replaru),  Meigen; 
Klaaa.  i,  4,  B  ( =  fascUttu$),  Meigen ;  Dipt.  n.  d.  Fr.  161,  3,  Macq. ;  Dipt 
Near,  viii,  337,  Van  dor  Wolp;  "P.  R."  p.  109  (=  tlrUtieiu,  Meig.), 
reprint,  (Fioalbi) ;  "List,"  p.  7  {=  provocam),  Walker;  Koti  EUlle  Zan. 
Ital.  lia,  Nota.  (C  mliniu)  (1896),  Fioalbi ;  "  V.  S."  p.  139  (1899), 
Ficalbi.) 

Tarsi  aniformly  black.  Thorax  black,  covered  with  golden- 
browD  and  golden  scales,  those  at  the  Bides  being  paler  and 
brighter  than  those  in  the  middle,  and  may  form  two,  more  or  less 
distinct,  parallel,  narrow  lines  on  eaoh  side  of  the  darker  central 
area.  Abdomen  black,  with  basal,  white  or  creamy-yellow  bands, 
which  are  usually  expanded  laterally  and  narrowed  in  the  middle, 
sometimes  looking  only  like  white  lateral  spots ;  venter  white- 
scaled,  with  three  lateral  dark  spots.  Bases  o(  the  femora  pale 
yellowish -white.  Ungues  of  the  £  ,  all  equal,  thick,  uniserrated  ; 
of  the  i7 ,  with  the  fore  and  mid  ones  unequal,  the  hind  equal,  all 
uniserrated. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  golden  linear  curved,  and  somewhat  daricer. 
erect  forked  scales ;  antennie  dark,  with  some  white  soalea  on  the  basal 
joints  palpi  of  S ,  dark  brown,  with  some  paler  scales ;  those  of  J , 
nearly  black,  rather  paler  at  the  articulations,  moderately  clubbed  and 
barely  longer  than  the  proboscis.    Plenne  dark  testaceous,  with  luge 
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patches.  Legs  dark  brown,  with  the  baB«B  of  ths  femora  paler,  especiaH; 
their  undersides.  EBlteres  densely  clothed  with  whitish  scales.  Venter 
white,  with  three   pairs   of  darker  lateral  patches.     Length. — About 

NoTB. — Varies  a  good  deal,  and  hence  has  been  repeatedly  redescribed 
under  various  synonyms,  some  of  which  ore  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Theobald  as  varieties  aa  below  : — 

Variety  1,    Balinut,  Ficalbi.     Posterior  three-fourths  of  the  seg- 
ments speckled  with  hazel  scales,  anterior  fourth  white. 
Variety  2,  Hrieticiit,  Meigen.    Basal  bands  absent,  white  lateral 

spots  only  remaining. 
Variety  8,  luleoviitalus.     Bassl  hands  yellowish,  expanded  in  the 

middle,  lateral  spots  whitish. 

Variety   4,   detritus,   Halliday.     A    small   variety,   with   the   small 

scaled,  lateral  basal  patches  of  the  mesonotum  very  prominent. 

Habitat. — Common  throughout  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Italy,  as 

a  sylvan  species.      Ficalhi's  satinua  breeds   in   salt   marshes,   and   the 

l^rvte  of  others  are  found  in  all  sorts  of  fresh  water  and  even  in  large 

82.  COLEX   PIPIENS,  LinDsuB  (1758). 

a  C.  vulgaru,  LinnKus  (1767) ;  =  C.  alpinvt,  Linnnus  (176T) ;  =  C.  agilU, 
Bigot ;  =  C.  ciliarU,  Linnteus  (1767) ;  ^  C.  communis,  De  Geer ;  =  C 
ru/iu,  Ueigen  (1318) ;  =  C.  phj/topha^tt,  Fioalbi  I1S89) ;  =  C.  (?)  dtmua- 
tieua,  Oennar  (1817). 
[Fn.  Saec.  (1B90),  Linn.  ;  Sp.  Ins.  ii,  469, 1 ;  et  Ent.  Syst.  vi,  400,  1 ;  et  Syst. 
AoU.  33,  1,  Fabr. ;  Ins.  Austr.  4B1,  980 ;  et  Fu.  Boica.  iii,  2689,  Schrank ; 
Klaas.  1,  6,  9 ;  et  "  S.  B."  i,  7,  10,  Meigen  ;  Gen.  CmsL  Iv,  246,  Latr. ; 
Dipt  n.  d.  Ft.  161.  4;  et  Suit,  i,  34,  4,  Macq.  ;  Ins.  Lapp.  807,  4; 
et  Dipt  Scand.  ix,  3466,  Zett.  ;  Fn.  Austr.  ii,  628,  Schiner ;  Dipt.  Neec. 
828,  V.  d.  Wulp  ;  Venti  Sp.  Zan.  Ital.  169,  Pioalbi ;  Syat.  Nat.  lii, 
1002,  2,  Linn.  (=  cUiaria)  :  Ins.  Austr.  481,  981,  Schrank;  Ins.  Lapp. 
607,  6 ;  Dipt.  Scand,  ii,  3466,  2,  Zatt.  (=  citiaris) ;  Fn.  Auetr.  ii,  628,  1, 
Schiner  (=  aHaris);  Dipt.  Neer.  B29,  V.  d.  Wulp  (=  ciiiaris);  Ina.  Brit, 
Dipt,  iii,  247,  Walker  (=  ciiiaris) ;  Ina.  vi,  816,  1,  de  Geer  ( =  commanis) ; 
Bull.  Soo.  Knt.  Fr.  ix,  123,  Bigot  (=  agilis);  "  S.  B."  i,  7,  Meigen 
(=  ru/ti>);  Bey.  Sist.  d.  Cnlicidie  Europee,  p.  276,  Ficalbi  (•■  phyo- 
phyguaf,  Beisenaoh  DalmatieD,io.,Germar  (1SI7);  "  S.  B."  i,S,Meigen 
1=  domtaticui).] 

Tarsi  uniformly  deep  w&rm  brown.  Thorax,  with  the  ground 
colour  very  daxk,  and  without  any  distinct  colour  markings  in  the 
denuded  stale;  clothed,  when  uninjured,  with  golden-brown 
curved  scales,  and  three  lines  of  black  bristles,  the  middle  one 
of  which  ends  in  a  bare  space  in  front  of  the  scutellum.  Abdo- 
minal segments,  dark  brown,  with  broad  flaxen  basal  bands, 
rather  deeper  in  the  middle,  but  expanding  laterally  into  distinct 
spots,  which  may  form  complete  lateral  pale  lines  on  the  segments 
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Tarsal  claws  of  2  ,  equal  and  Bimple.  Anterior  fork  cell  nsaally  at 
least  seven  times  08  lODg  as  ita  cell.  Falpi  of  S  ,  exceeding  the 
proboBcis  by  all  the  last,  and  a  full  third  of  the  next  joint. 
Antennie,  reaching  barely  beyond  the  base  of  the  aotepenaltimate 
palp  joint. 

Head  black-grounded,  clothed  with  golden  linear  curved,  and  black 
erect  forked  scslea,  with  a  narrow  line  of  the  former  between  the  eyes 
but  without  diatinctioD  of  eye-borderg ;  the  lateral  flat-scaled  areas 
oreamj-white ;  proboscis  golden-brown  at  the  base,  nearly  black  for  its 
apical  third  ;  pslpi  of  S  •  deep  brown ;  those  of  S  <  light  golden-brown, 
with  dense  brashes  of  dark  hairs ;  &ntenn»  brown.  PIcutk  chestnut- 
brown,  with  a  few  small  creamy  patches.  Legs  brown,  with  small  white 
knee-spots,  and  the  femora  pale  at  the  base,  and  for  all  their  nndersides. 
Halteres  pale  yellow,  slightly  darker  on  the  knobs.  Venter  pale  yellow. 
Length. — About  5  mm. ;  very  variable. 

Haintat. — Throughout  Europe,  and  also  found  in  Northern  America. 

83.  CULEX  QUiSlPIPIENS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  136). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  brown,  with  narrow  cnrved 
golden  scales.  Abdomen  brown,  with  curved  basal,  very  pale 
yellow  to  white,  bands ;  last  segment  often  pale  scaled.  Legs 
unhanded,  brown;  knee-spot  pale;  ungues  equal  and  simple. 
Head  with  pale  scales. 

Closely  resembles  C.  pipi«n$,  differing  mainly  in  the  form  of  the 
curved  scales  of  the  head  which  are  much  smaller  in  this  species;  and 
in  venation  of  the  wing,  the  anterior  fork  cell  being  shorter  in  proportion 
to  its  stem,  and  its  point  of  bifuroation  well  inside,  instead  of  outside 
the  anxitiary  junction  (vide  fig.  45).    Length.— 6  mm 

Hartal. — Sambalpnr,  C.F.,  India. 

M.  CULEX  FATIOANB,  Wiedemann  (1828). 

=  Eeteronycha  ddia,  Arribilzaga  (1S96) ;  =  C.  attuana,  Wiedemann  (1826) ; 
=  C.  pungetts,  Wiedemaon  (1828) ;  =  C.  pallipea,  Maigan  (1836) ;  =  C. 
MacUayi,  SkuBe  (1896) ;  =  C.  Skueii,  Giles  (1899) ;  =  C.  anxiftr,  da 
GrandprS  et  da  Charmoy  (1900). 

("A.Z,  I."  p.  10,  Wiedemann;  "S.  B."  Tb.  oder  Suppl.  (1331)  (°  jjoilipiu) 
Meigen ;  "  L.  A."  p.  S6  ( =  H.  doloia).  Arrib&lzaga ;  "  S.  A  C."  p.  1745 
(1896)  (-  C.  Maeleajfi),  Stuae;  ibid.  p.  1748  (=  (?)  vat.  cat(irM),SknBe; 
1st  Edition,  p.  299  {-^  Skutii),  Giles;  "  A.  Z.  I."  p.  9  (=  pange^t], 
Wiedemann;  Bull,  2Bth  N,  Se.  U.S.  Dept.  Agri.  p.  23,  4o.  (1900) 
( =  pwngtnti,  Howard ;  "  Les  Monati^ues,"  Port  Louis,  1900,  =  0.  atixi/m; 
de  Grandpr^  et  de  Cbarmoy.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax,  when  denuded,  rather 
pale  red-brown  with  two  distinct  dark  lines ;  clothed  with  golden 
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soaleB  and  three  lines  of  black  brietles,  much  as  in  C.  pipiem  bat 
often  showing  a  more  or  less  distinct  ornamentation  of  darker 
lines.  Abdominal  segments  nearly  black,  with  straw-coloured 
basal  bands  of  uniform  width  on  the  hinder  segments,  bat 
expanding  to  form  continuous  lateral  whitish  lines  on  the  second 
and  third  anterior  segments.  Tarsal  claws  of  £ ,  equal  and 
simple.  Wings,  with  the  anterior  fork  cell  about  four  or  foor 
and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  stem  in  ; .  Palpi  of  ^ 
proportionally  shorter  than  in  G.  pipiens,  exceeding  the  proboscis 
by  but  little  more  than  their  last  joint.  Antennes  of  <7 ,  almost 
exactly  the  length  of  the  proboscis  ;  distinctly  proportionally 
longer  than  in  C.  ptpieni. 

$ . — Head  brown,  covered  with  pale  golden-brawn  to  creamy,  oorved 
Bcalea  and  a  tew  acattered  black,  dark  brown,  and  occasionally  oohreoos, 
upright  forked  scales,  flat  creamj-wfaibe  acalee  laterally,  and  a  ftunt  pale 
narrow  border  roond  the  eyes,  numerous  black  and  brown  brisUes ; 
antenne  dark  brown,  with  pale  pubescence ;  basal  joint  pale  fermginouB 
to  ochteous,  baeal  baU  of  the  second  joint  paJe  ferruginouB ;  palpi  of 

S  ,  dense) J  covered  with  deep  brown  scales,  and  in  some  specimena,  with 
a  few  pale  grey  ones,  and  with  numerous  small  black  bristles ;  those  of 

3^,  dark  brown.  Proboscis,  covered  with  dark  brown  to  violet-black 
scales,  sometimes  paJer  in  the  middle,  and  with  a  pale  apex.  Flears 
pale  testaceous,  with  three  or  four  white  patches.  Legs  generally  dark 
brown,  but  with  yellow  coxce  and  minute  knee-Hpots,  and  the  undersides 
of  the  femora  grey.  Halterea  yellow,  with  darker  knob.  Venter  straw- 
coloured.    Length. — About  4  mm. ;  variable. 

Habitat. — Is  found  throughout  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  w<wld;  is 
a  porely  domestic  species,  and  its  individuals  probably  must  outnumber 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  has  much  the  same  distribution  as 
BUg.  Faariata,  but  is  found  all  the  year  round.  It  certainly  occurs  as  far 
North  as  Italy.  Its  larvic  will  breed  in  any  water,  even  in  concentrated 
filth,  but  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  these  with  the  form 
we  nieet  with  breeding  in  tanks  of  clean  water  in  gardens  in  India, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  differences. 

NoTBS. — Professor  Orasai  has  lud  great  stress  on  this  species  being 
identical  with  our  European  grey  gnat,  C.  pipitnt,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  figure  in  his  recent  work,  which,  though  small,  is  pro- 
bably, being  the  work  of  bo  distinguished  a  biologist,  proportionally  exact, 
he  is  quite  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  material  he  has  been  working 
with  is  identical  with  Ross's  "  grey  mosquito."  C.  /a fi^ am  undoubtedly 
occurs  in  Italy,  and  the  proportions  of  the  palpi  and  antenme  to  the 
proboscis  are  those  of  that  species  and  not  of  C.  pipieni,  which,  how- 
ever, is  found  also  in  Northern  Italy,  and  probably  occurs  all  over  the 
peninsula.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  tbat  undue  importance  is 
attached  to  points  of  this  kind.  Both  species  are  very  variable,  and 
Mr.  Theobald's  comparison  of  some  800  wings  of  C.  fatigan*  shows  that 
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individual  wings  maj  vary  to  snch  an  extent  in  one  species  as  to  reader 
characters  of  Uiis  sort,  deduced  from  tfae  examination  of  a  few  spacimens 
only,  of  but  Uttle  value,  except  in  a  general  way.  In  one  instance  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  same  insect  (of  C.  pipieTii)  did  not  agree ;  two 
differences,  however,  proved  to  be  constant.  First,  in  C.  pipieru,  4  is 
close  up  to  8  (about  its  own  length  internal),  while  in  C.  fatiga.ni  they 
are  well  separated  (seldom  less  than  twice  the  length  of  4  apart). 
Secondly,  in  C.  pipient  the  anterior  fork  cell  is  fully  five  and  a  half 
times  the  length  of  its  stem,  while  in  C.  faligamt  it  is  proportionally 
shorter  (not  less  than  four  and  a  half  times  its,  stems'  length).  The  two 
figures  given  below  are  chosen  as  the  n^est  alike  that  I  could  find 
in  my  own  small  coUection. 


Fio.  i46. — Fa,  venation  of  wing  of  C.  pipiem ;  Fa,  of  C.  fatigarti ;  Qa, 
relative  position  of  fork  ot  II.  to  anx.  jonet.  In  C.  gvaiipipiens  (the  npper), 
ascontraated  with  that  in  C.piptetu  (the  lower  outline) ;  Fb,  headnnd  appen- 
dages of  C.jnpiciu;  Fb,  those  of  C./atigansi  Pc,  group  of  outlines  of  wings 
of  C.  pipUna  to  illustrate  tbeir  variability.  (These  last  not  at  standard  mag- 
nification, but  reduced  from  figures  in  Mr.  Theobald's  monograph.) 

In  certain  specimens  there  may  be  some  indications  of 
thoracic  OFQament,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  definite  adorament, 
BO  that  I  believe  Wiedemann's  description  must  be  taken  as 
applying  to  the  denuded  thorax  only.  At  the  same  time  some 
varieties  exhibit  more  or  less  distinct  true  scaly  decoration. 

Mr.  Theobald  describes  the  follovring  Bub-speoies,  some  of 
which  have  already  appeared  as  distinct  species : — 

A.  Type. 

Abdomen  dusky  black,  with  basal  pure-white  bands  and  baaal 
white  lateral  spots  ;  pleurce  and  metanotum  chestnut- brown. 

B.  Sub-species  luteoannulatut. 

Abdomen  dusky  black  or  brown,  with  basal  fiaxen-ourved  bands 
and  pure  white  lateral  spots ;  pleurs  and  metanotum  chestnut- 
brown  ;  thorax  with  traces  of  two  parallel  bare  median  lines. 
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C.  Sub-Bpecies  Maeleayi.    Skuse. 

Abdomen  browD,  vith  baeaJ  pale  flaxen  la  almost  white  bands  and 
white  lateral  spots  i  thorax  with  two  very  clear  median  parsllel 
bare  lines  in  front,  widening  out  towards  the  tore  end. 

D.  Sub-specieH  Skuiii.     Qiles.     C.  tp.prope,  C.  eiliarU.     Skuse. 

Abdomen  with  pale  flaxen  bands  and  white  spots ;  the  thorax  with 
traces  of  four  parallel  bare  lines. 

E.  Sub-species  trilineatu». 

In  which  the  median  line  of  dark  thoracic  briatles  shows  as  a.  third 
median  line  on  the  thorar. 
Each  of  these  sub-species  can  again  be  divided  into  varietisH  according 
to  the  colotir  of  the  spots  on  the  flrst  abdominal  segment  as  follows : — 
Varietj  1,  with  scales  paJe  yellow. 
Variety  2,  with  scales  dusky  black. 
Variety  8,  with  scales  pale  yellow  and  black. 
Localitiei  for  Sub-specie*. 
Maeleayi  in  Australia ; 
Skani  in  Australia ; 
The  others  in  widely  separate  areas,  and  may  occur  side  by  side. 


85.  CULEX  YIRGaLTUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  123). 

Plate  xvii,  fig.  11,  Tarsal  claws  of  d';  Hi^  Head  and  appendages; 
lib,  Arrangement  of  briatles  on  the  mesonotum. 

Tarei  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax  bright  cheatnnt- brown, 
with  small  ourved  goldeo-brown  scales  and  two  short  siDgle  rows 
of  bristles,  a  pair  of  bristles  before  the  last  one  on  each  side. 
Abdomen  dusky  brown,  a  brood  baud  of  white  soalbs  at  the  base 
of  each  segment,  which  on  the  last  few  Begmenta  form  lateral 
borders.  Ungues  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs  unequal,  uniserrated ; 
of  the  hind  legs  equal  and  simple.  A  tuft  of  bristlee  projects 
from  the  front  of  the  sternum. 

g. — Head  brown,  with  scattered  curved  creamy  scales  over  the 
crown,  white  flat  scales  at  the  sides  and  forming  a  narrow  border  to  the 
eyes,  a  few  black  upright  forked  scales  dotted  over  the  crown;  palpi 
much  longer  than  the  proboscis,  yellowish -brown  towards  the  base,  dark 
brown  near  the  apex,  a  small  yellower  pale  band  towards  the  base, 
hairs  dense,  silky  brown ;  proboscis  yellowish -brown,  darker  towards  the 
base  and  tip.  Pleurs  pale  brown  and  grey.  Legs  with  deep  ochreous- 
brown  scales,  darker  on  the  tibie  and  tarsi,  a  yellow  spot  at  the  apex  ot 
the  former.  Halteres  pale  brown,  rather  darker  on  the  club.  Venter 
densely  clothed  with  long  golden  hairs.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habital, — Bio  de  Janeiro. 
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86.  GULEX  DECENS,  Theobald   (Mooog.  II,  p.  34). 
(Kept.  Liverpool  School  Trop.  Med.  1901.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thoras  deep  brown  to  black,  with 
chestnut -brown  ecalea.  Abdomen  almost  black,  with  basal 
white  bands,  regular  on  the  third  to  fifth  segments,  but  widening 
ont  prominently  on  the  sixth  and  Beveiith  to  form  clear  lateral 
spots,  the  eighth  being  mainly  white.  Tarsal  clawB  of  £  ,  equal 
and  simple. 

J . — Head  almost  black,  with  email  narrow  curved  creamy,  and  nu- 
merous dark  upright  forked  Bcalea,  quite  black  in  sams  lights,  the  pale 
scales  tormiug  a  distinct  line  round  the  eyes  ;  olypeua  dark  brown ;  palpi 
black ;  those  of  S  <  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  the  last  joint  and  one- 
third  the  next,  black,  with  a  trace  of  a  light  band  near  the  base ;  anteune 
dark  brown,  with  black  verticillate  hairs  and  pale  pubescence ;  proboscis 
deep  bronzy-brown.  Scutellum  brown,  with  pale  scales  and  seven  bright 
brown  bristles  on  the  middle  lobe.  Plenre  marked  ochreons  and  grey, 
with  three  white  patches,  one  of  which,  of  elongated  form,  Hes  just  over 
the  first  two  pairs  of  legs.  Legs  brown,  grey  at  their  bases,  with  a  trace 
of  a  knee-spot.    Halteres  yellow  with  dusky  knobs.    Length. — 5  mm. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  Africa. 


87.  COLEX  HASGULUS,  Theobald  (Honog.  II,  p.  135). 

Tarsi  uniformly  purple-black.  Thorax  deep  brown  with  golden- 
brown  curved  scales,  and  with  three  rows  of  blaok  bristles,  the 
middle  row  ending  at  the  middle  of  the  mesonotum.  Abdomen 
dusky  brown,  with  narrow  white  basal  bands,  which  form  three 
lateral  patches  on  the  last  three  segments.  Six  central  soutellar 
bristles.  Tarsal  claws  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs  of  the  ^  ,  unequal, 
the  larger  one  toothed,  the  smaller,  and  both  the  hind  claws, 
simple. 

J . — Head  covered  with  creamy  scales  in  the  middle,  flat  white  ones 
at  the  sides,  with  numerous  black  and  brown  npright  forked  scales  all 
over  the  crown ;  antennw  brown ;  palpi  of  $ ,  blaok,  very  short ;  those  of 
$ ,  deep  brown,  with  a  small  pale  ring  on  the  basal  third.  Pleurte  brown, 
with  dull  white  patches.  Legs  pale  at  the  base  and  ventral  surface  of 
the  femora,  remaicder  purplish- black,  a  pale  spot  at  the  apex  of  femora 
and  tibife,  last  tarsal  joint  deep  ochrcous.  Halteres  pale  at  the  Imse, 
fuscous  for  their  apical  halves.  Venter  deep  brown ;  with  basal  bands, 
much  broader  and  more  distinct  than  those  on  the  terga.  Length. — 
About  4  mm. 

Sabital.—Freetov/a,  Sierra  Leone  ;  September. 
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88.  CULEX  TIPULIPOBHIS,  Theobald  (MoDog.  II,  p.  325). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  brown  with  narrow  goldeo- 
brown  curved  scales,  paler  behind;  pleurro  with  white  scales. 
Abdomen  dark  brown  with  basal  white  median  semicircular 
patches  on  segments  two  to  five,  spreading  out  laterally  on  the 
apical  segments.     Looks  much  like  a  small  midge. 

3 . — Head  dark  farowa,  with  narrow  curved  grey  scales  on  the  occiput, 
flat  grey  at  the  sidcE,  and  numerous  ochreous  and  brown  upright  forked 
ouee,  the  fonucr  on  the  front  of  the  head;  clypeus  chestnut-brown; 
proboscis  brown,  mottled  with  creamy-grey  scales,  thin ;  palpi  deep 
brownish -black,  with  pearly-wbite  scales  below ;  anteonie  brown ;  scu- 
tellum  reddish-grey  at  the  margin,  with  appafently  six  bristles  to  the 
mid  lobe.  Fteurte  marbled  pole  brown  and  yellowish,  with  white  patches. 
Legs  unluuided,  paler  brown,  with  white  scales,  very  long  and  thin,  with 
a  distinct  longitudinal  white  line  on  femora  and  tibis.  Halteres, 
yellowish. brown  with  dusky  knobs.  Venter  ochreous.  Leaglh. — 5-8 
mm. ;  of  the  hind  leg,  7  mm. 

Habitat. — Bakloh,  Lower  Himalayas,  Punjab,  0,000  feel. 


89.  CULEX  C0NFIRMATU8  (Arribiil.) 

OchUivlatat  confirmatus,  Arribil.    L.  A.   p.  46. 

Plate  xvi,  fig.  17,  Tarsal  clawB  of  ^  ;   17a,  Venation   of   wii^,    J  ; 
17b,  Head  and  appendages ;  17c,  Extremity  of  J  palp  more  highly 


Tarsi  yellowish-brown,  unhanded.  Thorax  dark-grounded, 
with  greyish -yellow  scales  in  front,  and  fawn  behind ;  unadorned. 
Abdominal  segments  violet-black,  with  narrow,  whitish  basal 
bands,  broadening  externally.     Palpi  broad  ended,  nearly  black. 

This  species  ie  a  small  dark-tinted  gnat,  not  sbon'ing  its  abdominal 
banding,  except  on  close  inspection.  The  head  shows  a  few  silvery  scales 
behind,  but  the  palps  and  proboscis  are  entirely  black.  There  are  a  few 
white  tufts  on  the  pleuree  and  poi»e.  The  venter  is  prettily  marked,  each 
segment  having  a  large,  semilunar  basal  ferruginous  spot,  surrounded  by 
the  block  narrow  remnant  of  the  segment.  The  ^  palps  are  very 
peculiarly  formed,  being  bareU'  eis  lung  as  the  proboscis  and  clubbed,  the 
club  being  formed  of  the  fourth  joint,  the  fifth  being  a  mere  oUve-shapad 
rudiment ;  the  first  two  joints  are  very  short  and  the  tbird  nearly  as  long 
as  the  clubbed  fourth.  Habitat. — The  specimens  described  were  sent  me 
from  Brazil,  along  with  a  quite  distinct  species  of  Panoplitea,  by  Dr. 
Lntz.  The  above,  however,  agrees  best  with  Arribdlzaga's  description, 
although  the  g  palps  are  unlike  those  of  its  congener  in  his  classifica- 
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tion,  C.  (ochlerotatva)  tUbifasciatw,  Macquart.    He  appe&n,  however, 
not  to  have  obtained  a  male  specimen.    Length.— About  5  mm. 

Haiilat. — South  Anierica ;    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
New  Amsterdam ;  Jamaica. 


90.  CULEX  NIGRIFES,  Zetterstedt. 

=  C.  impigtr,  Walker;  ^C.  implaeaiiUit,  Walker;  =C.  ineid«n*,T. 
(la%.  Lapp.  (1838- JO),  Zet(er«tedt ;  p.  293,  "F.  R.";  Brit.  Mas.  List,  p.  T, 
Walker  ( =  impiger) ;  Eugeu.  Resa.  Dipt.  p.  44S  ( =  tnculetw),  Thomson.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  black.  Tboras  black,  with  ferruginoas  scales 
and  black  bristles  in  front,  and  brown  ones  projeotiDg  over  the 
roots  of  the  wings.  Abdomen  black,  with  deep  fuscooa  scales 
and  basal  white  bands,  which  spread  out  laterally  on  the  last  few 
segments  in  the  ?  ;  entirely  black  in  the  s  ■  Fore  and  mid 
tarsal  claws  of  ¥  ,  symmetrical  and  each  with  an  extra  tooth. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  deep  golden-brown  curved  scales  and  upright 
forked  ones,  and  a  small  patch  of  pale  scales  on  each  side,  a  tnft  of 
brown  bristles  projecting  forwards;  palpi  and  proboscis  black,  palpi  of 
!  with  paler  scales  on  the  last  joint,  which  is  broad  and  flat ;  those 
of  S  entirely  block ;  anteonee  block,  basal  joint  with  dull  oohreooB 
Booles  :  proboscis  long.  Pleura  block,  with  white  and  grey  scales.  Legs 
black,  including  the  cox«,  but  pale  on  the  vmdersides  of  the  femora. 
Halteres  pale,  with  darker  knobs.  Venter  black,  with  on  indistinct  paler 
median  line.     Length.— i-Q  to  6  nun. 

Habitai, — Arctic  regions  generally ;  Lapland  and  Oreenlaod,  Alaska, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Kindu  Euah  mountains,  N.W.  Frontier  of  India,  at 
13,600  feet ;  California  (?).  It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Califomion  hobitat  of  the  doubtfully  ajnouymoue  C.  incident,  all 
the  above  records  refer  to  intensely  cold  climates. 


91.  CULEX  SAOiX,  Skuse  ("S.  A.  G."  p.  IIU). 

Tarsi  uniformly  black.  Thorax  intense  black,  with  golden- 
brown,  and  pale,  almost  white  scales,  the  latter  especially  before 
and  on  the  scutellum  and  at  the  sides.  Abdomen  deep  blackish 
to  violet-brown,  with  basal  sinuous  ochreous  bands  in  the  S , 
which  spread  out  laterally  on  the  last  two  segments  in  the  male. 

$. — Head  dark,  with  goldeu'brown  scales  and  burs:  palpi  black- 
Bcaled;  proboscis  black;  anteons  black,  nearly  as  long  as  proboscis; 
in  the  J,  black  with  grey  lateral  patches,  his  palpi  yellowish,  dark  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  pale  bond  on  the  basal  third.  Pleune  dark 
brown  with  four  or  five  white  fiatcbes.  Bases  of  the  legs  brown,  with 
some  pale  scales ;  femora  pale  ochreous  at  base  and  below  with  a  few 
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scattered  oobreous  Bcales.     Halteree  oohreouH.     Venter  densely  pale 
ochre-ecaled  in  the  S  ;  with  black  median  patches  in  the  $ .    Length. — 

Habitat. — Australia ;  N.S.W.  and  Queensland. 


92.  CULEX  YIRIDIVENTES,  sp.  n. 

(Joum.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soo.  xili,  p.  609.) 
Plate  ivii,  fig.  12,  Tarsal  claws  of  $  ;  12a,  Venation  of  wing  of  $  ;  18b, 
Diagram  of  abdominal  banding  eontrasted  with  that  of  C.fatigant ; 
12c,  Larva,  x  7  diams. 

Tarai  uniformly  dusky.  Thorax  cbooolate- brown  with  bronzy 
tomeotum.  Abdominal  segments  with  yellowish  baeal  bande 
having  a  blant,  deltoid,  backward  median  prolongation.  Venter 
almoet  naked,  save  for  a  few  colourless  scales,  green  in  fresh 
specimens.  Knees  with  minute  lighter  dots.  Tarsal  claws  of 
S  >  equal  and  simple. 

Head  with  deep  chocolate  ground,  clothed  with  ferruginous  linear 
carvQd,and  black  erect  forked  scales,  with  creamy  lateral  patches,  narrow- 
ing above  to  form  a  whitish  ptraterior  border  to  the  eyes  ;  proboscis, 
antennte  and  palpi  nearly  black;  the  last  exceeding  the  first  in  length  by 
half  the  length  of  the  subulate  termicat  joint.  Scntellum  nearly  bare, 
the  middle,  with  six  strong  bristles  and  strong  tufts  on  the  lateral  lobei. 
Pleurs  and  sternum  black,  the  former  marked  with  greyish  scales.  Legs 
dark  greyish  brown,  with  narrow  yellowish  tips  to  the  femora  and  tibis  ; 
the  coss  and  bases  of  femora  yellowish ;  first  hind  tarsal  joint  shorter 
than  its  tibia.  Ealteres  pale  yellow.  Venter  clothed  wiUi  colourless 
scales,  through  which  the  green  plant  juice  on  which  both  sexes  feed  is 
^isible,  so  as  to  give  a  distinctive  pale  green  hue  to  fresh  specimens. 
Length. — About  S  nun. 

Habilat.—Jfaha  Tal,  Himalayas,  7,000  ft.  Breeds  in  pure  rain-water 
pools  in  the  course  of  hill  streams  which  become  raging  torrents  even 
after  moderate  rain.  The  \bi\b.  is  notable  for  its  very  long  antennie  and 
also  for  its  long  respiratory  syphon.    The  adult  females  do  not  bite. 


93.  CULEX  CONSOBBINUS,  B.  Desvoidy  ("Essai,"  p.  106). 
=  C.  Mtornafut,  Williaton ;  =  C.  intpaft«)M,  Walker;  =  C.jHiijruu,  Walker(?). 
[List,  Brit  MuB.  Dipt.  p.  5,  Walker  ( -  intpati«tu) ;  North  American  Fauna, 

WashingtoD  Qov.  Press  (1S93),  Williaton  ( =  iiKimatui) ;  Science  Gossip, 

pp.  79-81  (1867),  Walker  (?)  (=  piniww).] 

Tarsi  brownish-yellow.  Thorax  bright  chestnut-brown, 
darkened  towards  the  sides,  and  on  a  narrow  dusky  oentral  line  ; 
with  scattered   golden  curved   scales.     Abdomen  brown,   with 
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duBky-browii  acaJes,  with  baeal  dull  white  bands,  and  white  scales 
&t  the  sides . 

2 . — Head  dark  brown,  depressed  in  the  middle  line,  covered  witii 
creamy  curved  scales  sjid  with  ocbreoua  upright  forked  ones  behind, 
black  bristles,  and  a  few  jellowiah  ones  projecting  forwards  between  the 
eyes ;  eyes  dark,  with  a  narrow  pale  border ;  face  reddish ;  palpi,  reddish- 
brown,  with  a  few  psJe  scales  on  the  inside;  proboscis  dark  brown,  very 
long.  Pleurte  bright  brown  with  scattered  pale  scales.  Legs  yellowish- 
brown,  with  pale  knee-spots,  and  the  femora  dusky  above.  Halteres 
with  ochreons  stems  and  dark  knobs.     Length. — ^About  6'&  mm. 

Habitat. — America,  from  Colorado  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

94.  CULEX  SYLV£,  Theobald  (Moqok-  II,  p.  96). 
(Described  as  a  sub-speoiss  of  C.  nigripe*,  Zetterstadt.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  black.  Thorax  black,  with  reddish-brown 
scales  in  the  middle,  pale  scales  at  the  sides.  Abdomen  black, 
with  baaal  white  bands,  in  both  sexes.  Palpi  and  proboscis 
black  ;  posterior  cross  vein  close  to  the  mid  cross  veia. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  narrow  cQrved,  pale  creamy  scales,  and  dark 
upright  forked  ones,  flat  creamy  scales  at  the  aides ;  antennie  black ; 
basal  joint  black,  with  a  few  grey  scales ;  palpi  of  S  ,  black  scaled,  with 
a  few  dull  grey  ones  at  the  tips,  last  joint  broad ;  those  of  S  >  black  with 
the  third  joint  and  the  end  of  the  fourth  much  dilated,  rather  shorter 
than  the  proboscis,  which  is  intensely  black;  clypeus  black.  Pleune 
dark  brown  with  white  patches.  Legs  black,  with  white  knee-spots ; 
the  undersides  of  the  femora  rather  paler.  Venter  white.  Male  otaspers 
with  spirally  curved  claws.    Lerigtk. — About  5  mm. 

Habitat. — New  Forest,  Hampshire  ;  June. 

95.  CULEX  PERVIGILAMS,  Bergroth. 

(Wiener  Bntomoli^.  Zeitung,  p.  295  (1889),  Bergroth.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  nearly  black.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  doll 
golden  scales  more  or  less  longitudioally  arranged,  with  traoes 
of  two  median  parallel  bare  lines.  Abdomen  black,  with  basal 
white  bands;  renter  white  scaled  with  median  black  spots. 
'  Ungues  of  the  ; ,  small,  much  curved,  equal  and  simple ;  in  the 
^ ,  the  fore  and  mid  ungues  are  unequal,  uniserrated,  the  hind 
equal  and  simple. 

Head  yellowish,  with  numerous  black  brietles  projecting  forwards  and 
narrow  eye  borders;  palpi  of  ?,tliick,  black,  with  a  few  scattered  scales; 
those  of  3'  1  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  all  the  last  and  half  the  next 
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joint,  yety  tapenng,  brown,  with  b.  pale  band  towarde  the  base.    Ptenrse 
teatckceous,  with  a  few  white  scales.     Legs  black,  with  white  spots  at  the 
apices  of  the  femora  and  tibin.     Halteres  with  pale  stems  and  a  broad, 
cup-shaped  knob  with  a  black  rim.    Lenyth.-^^  mm. 
Habitat. — New  Zealand. 


96.  CULEX  PU8ILLUS,  Macquut  (■■  D.  E."  sup,  4,  p.  9). 

Tarsi,  pale  yellow.  Thorax  brown,  yellowish  and  paler 
behind,  ornamented  with  whitish  lines.  Abdominal  segments 
dark  brown,  with  white  ba&al  hands. 

Hefkd  and  appendages  black  or  nearly  bo.  Legs  pale  yellow.  Much 
resembles  C.  faiiqwas,  Wied.,  but  has  4  very  close  up  to  6.    Length. — 

Bahi  tat. — Egypt, 


97.  CULEX  FL1VIPE8,  Macquart  (1836). 
=  C.  moUtltis,  KoUai ;  =  C  leroiinia,  Philippi. 
tlHpt.  Exot.  i,  1,  35,  6  (1838),  Haoqnart;  Hist.  &o.  y  polib.  de  Chile,  Zool. 
vii,  S32,  1  (1852),  Blanch.;  Verhandl.  zool. -hot.  OeseUsch.  xr,  C95,  1 
(lB6fi),  Philippi  ;  Aa.  Soc.  Cient.  Aig.  it.  112  (1882),  Arrib&kaga;  Catal. 
i,  3  (1883),  et  Bol.  Aoad.  At^.  iv,  113  (1082),  Anib&Isaga;  AuIiahL  d. 
Cltile,  Dipt,  i,  1  (186S)  Philippi  (=  aerotintis) ;  Bras.  tots.  last.  Ids.  187, 
L  13  (1832),  KoUar  (=  moUatua) ;  Trans.  Linn.  Soo.  Lond.  xvil,  331, 1 
(1887),  Walker ;  Dipt.  Arg.  528  (1891),  ArribMzaga.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  fuscous.  Thorax  rufous,  with  minute  onrred 
goldea  scales,  and  with  two  parallel  median  fuscous  lines.  Abdo- 
men fuscous  with  basal  yellow  bands ;  venter  ochreous,  with  pale 
scales.     Tarsal  claws  equal  and  simple  in  both  sexes. 

$ . — Head  brown,  with  numerous  dull  golden  curved  scales  and 
forked  upright  fuscous  ones,  a  pale  creamy  border  round  the  eyes,  and 
a  pale  flat-scaled  patch  on  each  side ;  proboscis  deep  brown  at  the  tip, 
ochreous  brown  at  the  base;  palpi  ochreous,  covered  with  deep  brown 
scales;  antennae  pale  brown;  basal  joint  bright  testaceous;  clypeus 
brown.  Scutellum,  with  pale  scales  and  seven  bristles  to  the  median  lobe. 
Plenrte  marked  with  dusky  and  frosty  scales.  Legs  yellow  at  the  base  ; 
tibue  and  tarsi  clothed  with  fuscous  scales.  Halteres  pale,  with  fuscous 
knobs.    Venter  pale  yeUow.    Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — South  America;  Lower  Amazon,  Chili,  Brazil,  Argentine, 
Uruguay. 

Observation. — The  above  description  is  abbreviated  from  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's account  of  the  species  he  takes  to  be  Macquart's,  and  which  he 
finds  is  so  variable  as  to  account  for  its  wont  of  accordance  with  the  type 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantee. 
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98.  CULEX  OBN&TUS.  Hoffmanseg  (Ueigen). 

=  C.  eqainua,  llaigea  (not  the  C.  ornatus  of  Fic&lbi). 

(SjsC.  Besobr.  Bar.  ZnaiBiigel.  i.  5,  4  (1818),  Ueigen;  Elus.  d.  Zw^  AaSL 
3,  4,  Meigen;  Suit.  1,  35.  9,  Macq. ;  Dipt.  Soand.  ix,  3458,  4,  Zett  ;  Fn. 
Aiutr.  a,  629,  Schiner;  Dipt.  Neer.  p.  33T,  Vaa  der  Walp.) 

Torsi  nearly  black.  Thorax  whitish,  with  two  black  streaks. 
Abdomen  fusoouB,  with  basal  white  bands. 

Head,  proboscis,  and  antannie  dark  brown,  the  last  with  brown  baira 
in  the  J  ;  palpi  of  the  ^,  blockish-brown,  with  long  hiure  and  three 
whitish  spots.  Pleure  dark  brown,  with  white  patches.  Legs  brown, 
with  the  coxie  dull  jellow ;  femora  dark  brown  ;  knee  epot  white  : 
tibife  and  tarsi  dark  brown.     Winga  with  brown  eoalee.    LengiK — 

NoTK. — The  type  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ia  represented  by  a  pin 
only.  Mr.  Theobald  does  not  think  that  FicaJbi'a  description  ("F,  B.," 
p.  285)  apphes  ia  Meigen'a  species. 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe,  including  England. 


99.  CULEX  liUTEOIiiTBEJUiIS,  Theobald  (Uonog.  II,  p.  71). 

Tarsi  uniformly  yellowish-brown.  Thorax  deep  parplish- 
blaok,  with  a  broad  lateral  yellow  to  orange  line  on  each  side, 
the  darker  median  portion  with  dull  yellow  and  brown  seales. 
Abdomen  deep  brown,  .with  basal  creamy-yellow  bands,  Winga 
in  the  S  ,  with  yellow  and  btown  scaled  veins.  Second  joint  of 
anterior  in  $  .dilated. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  narrow  curved  golden-yellow  ecalea  in  the 
middle,  flat  ochreoua  and  dusky  ones  at  the  sides,  with  a  tew  dnU  up- 
right forked  scales,  and  a  tuft  of  golden  brietlea  projecting  between  the 
eyes ;  eyea  large,  black  and  ailvery ;  palpi  of  $  ,  orange-scaled  at  the  baae, 
black  at  the  apices ;  thoae  of  ,7 ,  entirely  brown,  much  longer  than  the 
proboacis,  and  looking  only  three- jointed,  with  a  very  dense  black  tuft 
on  the  laal  joint.  Pleuree  dark  brown  with  a  few  pale  scales.  Legs  dull 
ochreouB,  covered  with  brown  scales,  the  ground  colour  showing  in  the 
femora,  eepecially  at  the  baaes  and  under  sidea ;  femora,  tibite  and  first 
tarsals  apiny,  the  first  hind  tarsal  joints  not  quite  as  long  ae  the  tibite  ; 
femora  rather  dilated.  Tarsal  claws  as  in  Plate  xvii,  fig.  5.  Venter 
dusky.     Length.— Yexi&ble,  about  4  mm. 

ffofrtfat.— Durban,  South  Airica,  January ;  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
March ;  Perak,  Struts  Settlements. 
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100.  CULBX  PQLCHRIVBMTER,  Sp.  □. 

(Joorn.  Bombay  Nat.  Hiat.  Soo.  xiii,  p.  608.) 
Plate  xvii,  fig.  1,  Tarsal  claws   $  and  3  ;  Ih,  Venatdoa  of    S  wing; 
lb.  Head  and  appendages  J  ;   lo,  Diagram  and  abdominal  adorn- 
ment of  £  ;  Id,  Ditto  of  3  ;  le,  Larvie,  >c  7. 

,  Tarsi  uabanded,  black.  Thorax  golden- scaled,  with  a  fine 
mediao,  aod  broader  lateral  bare  black  lines.  Abdominal  seg- 
ments black,  with  snowy  basal  bands,  and  the  venter  elaborately 
adorned  with  golden,  snowy-white,  and  black  markings. 

Head  black,  with  two  bands  of  golden  scales,  separated  by  a  delicate 
bare  black  line,  with  a  fine  line  of  golden  scales  round  the  eyes ;  lateral 
flat-scaled  patches  white,  rather  small;  antenne  but  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  proboscis  in  the  J  ;  black  throughoat  in  the  2 ,  the  inter- 
nodes  are  covered  with  whitish  down,  and  there  is  a  silky  patch  on  the 
basal  joint ;  palpi  of  S  ,  very  short,  black,  with  a  few  golden  hairs  at  the 
apes  and  at  the  base  of  the  third  joint ;  those  of  S  ■  only  four-fifths  the 
length  of  the  proboscis,  the  last  joint  tapered,  but  flattened  and  very 
short,  black  with  a  few  yellow  hairs  at  the  apex  and  a  ring  on  the  base 
of  the  third  joint.  Pleura  and  coxse,  dark  with  a  few  silvery  patches. 
Legs  sooty-black,  save  for  the  golden  undersides  of  the  femora,  a  distinct 
knee-apot,  and  a  few  stray  bristles  of  the  same  colour  on  the  other  joints. 
The  five  middle  segments  of  the  venter  are  adorned  with  lunate  golden 
apical  patches,  bounded  by  a  sooty  line,  which  separates  them  from  a  pair 
of  lateral  snowy  patches.     Length.— b  to  6  mm. 

Habitat.— Tflaha  Tal,  Hunalayas,  7,000  feet.  Essentially  a  sylvan 
species.  Breeds  in  clean  water  pools  in  the  course  of  hill  torrents.  The 
larvee  are  large,  nearly  black,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  yeUow,  and  have 
extremely  short  respiratory  syphons. 


101.  GULEX  REEBII,  Theobald  (Monog.  tl,  p.  145). 

Tarai  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  two 
pale  parallel  stripes  when  denuded,  covered  with  pale  golden 
scales,  and  with  a  broad  median  dark  line  oE  deep  brown  scales. 
Abdomen  deep  brown,  with  pale  cieamy-white  basal  bands,  often 
dull.  Venation  much  as  in  C.  pipiens,  but  stem  of  the  first  snb- 
marginal  cell  longer.    Tarsal  claws  of  i  ,  equal  and  simple. 

?. — Head  dark  brown,  with  grey  curved  scales  and  black  upright 
forked  ones,  pale  grey  round  the  eyes ;  proboscis  dark  brown,  pale  at  the 
tip ;  pal^  of  2 ,  short,  densely  black  scaled,  those  of  3 ,  nearly  black, 
with  two  pale  bands  near  the  base ;  antenna  dark  brown,  with  pale 
pubescence  and  dark  hairs,  slightly  testaceous  at  the  base ;  clypeus  deep 
brown.    Scutellnm,  with  yellowish  grey  scales  and  eight  bristles  on  the 
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middle  lobe.  Plenrte  marked  pole  brown  and  grey.  Legs  dark  brown, 
unhanded,  except  tiie  bases  and  venter  of  the  femora,  which  are  pallid- 
Kalteres  with  grey  stem  and  dttaky  knob.  Venter,  deneely  covered  with 
pale  ocliieous  eoates ;  first  segment  with  two  patches  of  black  scales 
and  densely  hairy.  Length. — About  4-7  mm. 
Sahitat.—Bxiiig  Eong,  China,  October. 


102.  CULEX  UHEALIS,  Skuae  ("S.  A.  C."  p.  1747). 

Tarsi  nnitormly  violet-black.  Thorax  brown,  with 
foor  parallel  golden  scaled  lines.  Abdominal  seg- 
mflDts  violet-black,  with  Darrow  ochroons  basal 
bands. 

S  .— HeaJ  brown,  with  golden  scales  and  haiia ;  antenns 
brown,  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  proboscis,  which  is  six 
times  the  length  of  the  palpi,  both  being  clothed  with  violet-Uack  scales. 
Pleurw  brown,  with  s  tew,  rather  indistinct,  white  patches.  Legs  violet- 
black,  with  a  small  yellow  knee. spot,  and  the  eowB  and  femora  yellow, 
except  the  violet-black  snbapieal  portion  of  the  latter  on  its  tipper  side ; 
hind  tibiee  one-third  longer  than  their  first  metatarsals.  Wiqgs  with 
auxiliary  junction  |!  8  ;  fork  of  II  well  outside  that  of  IV,  its  cell  barely 
the  longer  but  much  the  narrower ;  4  twice  its  length  inude  8.  Halteres 
oehreous.  Venter  ochreous,  with  narrow  black  apical  bands,  a  character 
which  alone  snfBces  to  distinguish  it  from  C.  pipieni,  L.,  and  C.  faiigaiu, 
Weid.     Length. — About  S  mm. 

Habitat. — Knapsack  Gully,  Blue  Mountains  ;  Hexham  and  Wheeney 
Creek,  N.S.W.    October  to  January. 

Obtervatvm*. — An  obviously  distinct  epeciee,  though  nothing  answer- 
ing to  it  has  been  received  in  the  British  Museum  from  Australia. 


103.  CULEX  Z0HBAEN8IS,  Theobald  (MoDog.  II,  p.  143). 

Plate  svii,  fig,  18a,  Arrangement  of  cross-veins ;    18b,  End  of  proboaciet 
ISe,  Palpus  of  £  . 

Tarsi  nniformly  brown.  Thorax  deep  brown,  with  narrow 
carved  dull  golden-brown  scales  and  two  narrow,  parallel,  bare, 
dark  lines,  wide  apart.  Abdomen  dark  dusky-brown,  wi^  narrow 
basal  grey  bands.  Ungues  of  the  2  ,  equal  and  simple.  Wings, 
with  the  stem  of  the  first  snb-marginal  cell  not  qnite  as  ^ort  as 
in  C.  pipism. 

S . — Head  brown,  with  pole,  narrow  curved,  and  almost  white  flat  scales 
at  the  sides,  together  with  numerous  block  upright  forked  ones ;  clypeoa 
dork  brown ;  palpi  hlack,  with  a  small  apical  joint  (?) ;  proboscis  deep 
brown  in  the  middle,  black  at  the  base  and  apex  ;  antemue  deep  bniwiu 
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Soatellum  pale  brown,  with  eight  bristies  on  the  median  lobe.  Fleune 
golden-brown,  with  dull  white  patches.  Legs  brown,  imbanded,  knee- 
spots  creamy- white,  as  also  are  the  apices  of  the  tibira.  Haltetes.with  yellow 
stem  and  dusky  knob.  Venter  with  many  white  scales.  IHfFers  from 
C.  pipien*  in  the  pale  abdominal  bands  being  narrow  and  grey. 
Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 


104.  COLBX  IMP0DIC08,  Ficalbi  ("  F.  B."  p.  295). 

Tarei  nniformljr  oearlj  black.  Tborax  dark  brown isb- grey, 
with  two  longitudinal,  brassy  lines  behind ;  pleurte  white- 
spotted.  Abdominal  segments  dark,  with  white  narrow  basal 
bands,  and  hinder  borders.  Claspers  of  S ,  exceptionally  large 
and  of  peculiar  form.     Tarsal  claws  of  ?  ,  equal,  simple. 

fiead  dark,  with  the  nape  and  orbits  clear  grey.  Proboscis,  nearly 
blaok ;  palpi  of  the  $ ,  pointed,  surpassing  the  proboscis  by  the  length  of 
the  entire  last  joint,  together  with  the  end  of  the  penultimate;  nearly 
black,  as  also  are  those  of  the  $ .  Antennae  in  both  sexes,  with  the 
verticils  nearly  black,  and  the  stem  with  alternate  white  and  black  rings, 
the  latter  being  the  narrower ;  the  basal  joint  nearly  blaok,  bordered  with 
white  scales.  Pleurs  dark,  spotted  and  speckled  with  white.  Legs  with 
the  oouB  speckled  white,  elsewhere  nearly  blaok  except  the  undersides  of 
the  femora,  which  are  yellowish.  Venter  whitish,  with  black  lateral 
spots  placed  near  the  bases  of  the  segments  (in  the  2  only).  Length. — 6*5 
to  7  mm. 

Habitat.— SarSinia  and  Sicily 


105.  CULEX  HIR8UTER08,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  98). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  brown,  with  scattered  creamy 
scales  (a  dark  median  stripe  when  denuded).  Abdomen  deep 
brown,  with  basal  bands  of  white  scales,  except  on  the  last  two 
segments,  which  show  only  a  basal  patch  of  white  scales  on  each 
side.    Tarsal  olaws  of  S  ,  all  symmetrioal,  thick,  and  unieerrste. 

S . — Head  dark  brown,  densely  coTered  with  creamy  curved  scales 
in  the  middle,  and  with  scattered  upright  forked  ones ;  sides  of  the  head, 
with  a  small  patch  of  almost  blaok,  flat  scales ;  antenns  nearly  brown, 
with  a  few  pale  scales  on  the  inner  side  of  the  basal  joint ;  palpi 
covered  with  brown,  to  almost  black,  soalea ;  proboscis,  very  dark  brown, 
faintly  testaceous  at  the  base ;  olypeus,  deep  testaceous.  Pleune  reddish- 
brown,  with  white  patches.  Legs  brownish,  rather  yellowish  on  the 
femora,  which  sometimes  have  a  knee-spot,  in  the  hinder  pair.  Holteres 
oohreoUB.    Venter,  pale  brown.    Length. — Little  over  8  mm. 

H«M(a(,— Woodstock,  Virginia,  V.S.A.. 
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106.  CULEX  UNCUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  53). 

Turn  block.  Thorax  chestnut-brown,  with  tawny  and  black 
acales  and  a  few  lateral  pale  ones.  Abdomen  brownish-black, 
with  basal  white  patches,  which  extend  in  some  cases  nearly 
across  the  Begmenta,  to  form  incomplete  bands.  Clypeue  very 
blunt  and  broad.     Knobs  of  the  pale  halteres,  book-shaped. 

S . — Head  iind  appendagee  black,  save  for  narrow  creamy  orbits,  which 
are  wider  betund,  and  expand  below  to  join  with  the  lateral  flat-scaled 
patches  of  the  ba«k  at  the  head,  wliich  are  of  the  same  colour.  Pleure 
yellowish -brown,  with  whitish  patches.  Lege  nearly  black,  except  the  pale 
nndersides  of  the  femora.     Venter  white  banded.     Length. — 1  mm. 

Babital. — Straits  Settlements ;  amongst  plantains  in  the  Klang 
jungle. 


107.  CULEX  PRUIN08US,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  32). 
(Rapt.  Liverpool  School  Trap.  Med.  1901.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  covered  with  frosty-grey 
scales,  with  traces  of  two  parallel  darker  lines.  Abdomen  with 
the  last  three  segments  with  basal  lateral  white  spots,  almost 
forming  bands,  bases  of  Che  other  segments  slightly  paler,  in  the 
g  ,  with  more  or  less  distinct  banding.  Wings  with  fork  of  II 
over  four  times  the  length  of  its  stem ;  that  of  IV  more  than  twice ; 
8  and  4  forming  a  very  acute  angle.  Tarsal  claws  of  $  ,  equal 
and  simple  ;  those  of  3' ,  very  uasym metrical,  eaoh  with  an  extra 
claw  in  fore  and  mid  legs. 

Head  brown,  clothed  with  hoary,  narrow  carved,  and  numerons 
ochreous  upright  forked  scales ;  clypeus  and  proboscis,  deep  brown ; 
anlennte  bro\t'n,  basal  joint  paler ;  pslpi  of  $  ,  nearly  black ;  those  of  $ , 
OchreouB,  with  dork  brown  scales,  and  block  brushes  on  the  last  two  joints, 
with  a  narrow  pale  bond  near  the  base.  Scutellum  frosty ;  plenrs 
ochreous,  darker  above.  Legs  nearly  brown,  saving  the  nearly  white 
undersides  of  the  femora.    Halteres  ochreous.    Length. — About  5  mm. 

Hahital.—y^aat  Africa. 


108.  CULEX  SERICEUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  117). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  rich  dark  brown,  with  narrow 
curved  dusky-bronze  scales,  with  a  narrow  median  dusky  line,  and 
a  linear  dusky  patch  on  each  side  in  front.  Abdomen  dark  brown, 
with  dull  ochreous  basal  bands,  often  indistinct.  A  broad  grey 
band  round  the  head  in  front. 
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? . — Head  black,  with  doBky-browD,  oarcow  curved,  and  black  i^right 
forked  scateB ;  around  the  eyes,  and  generally  in  front,  a  diatinot  border 
of  white  scales,  which  expand  behind  into  flat-scEded  white  lateral  patches ; 
antemuB  dark  brown;  palpi  short  and  thick,  almost  bla«ki  probosois 
deep  brown,  black  at  the  apex,  which  is  rather  expanded.  Scntellnm 
reddish -brown,  with  apparently  five  strong  bristles  on  the  middle  lobe ; 
plenne  grey,  with  two  dark  spots  above.  Legs  brown,  the  femora 
ochreoos,  mottled  with  brown  scales.  Hatteres  grey,  with  dusky  knobs. 
Length. — 5  mm. 

Habitat. — Kong  Eong,  China ;  October. 


109.  CUIiEX  NIGRITULUB,  Zetterstedt  (Dipt.  Scand.  t.  ix). 

Hate  xvii,  fig.  14,  Fore  and  hind  tarsal  claws  of  ^  ;  14a,  Head  and 

appendages  of  3 . 

Tarsi  unifarmly  browo.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  thin 
golden-brown  curved  scales,  paler  on  eaoh  side  of  the  soutellam. 
Abdomen  duslcy  brown,  with  indistinct  pale  basal  bands,  widest 
in  the  middle,  sometimea  dull  white,  at  others,  when  worn, 
cinereous.  Venter  dusky,  with  faint  narrow  pale  basal  hands. 
Tarsal  claws  of  !  ,  equal  and  simple ;  of  the  j ,  as  in  figure.  A 
small  delicate  species  35  to  4  mtn.  long,  with  the  abdominal 
banding  much  less  marked  than  in  G.  pipiens. 

S . — Head  dark  brown,  with  pale  golden  curved  scales  and  a  pale 
clear  border  ronnd  the  eyes ;  fiat  whitish  scales  at  the  sides  of  the  head  ; 
black  upright  forked  scales  before  the  white  lateral  patches  and  brown 
ones  behind ;  sjitennce  blackish -brown,  basal  joint  bright  ferruginous ; 
palpi  of  $  ,  dark  brown  ;  those  of  3  •  with  two  pater  hands.  Scutellum 
with  seven  bristles  on  the  middle  lobe;  pleuiie  pallid.  Legs  brown, 
pallid  on  the  coxte  and  undersides  of  the  femora.  Haltetes  pale, 
the  knob  clothed  with  creamy  scales.  Venter  dusky,  with  faint  basal 
bands.     ienffiA.— 8-5  to  45  mm. 

Habitat. — Scandinavia  and  England. 

Subdivision  iv. — Culices  with  unbanded  tarsi  and  ths  abdominal 
segments  with  pale  apical  bands. 

110  C.  SalisburieTisi*,  Theob.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  narrow 
yellow  apical  bands,  expanding  at  the  sides  to  form  lateral 
spots.  Thorax  golden-brown  with  indistinct  linear  markings. 
Tarsi  brown. 

111.  C.  coneoUtT,  B.  Desv.  Abdomen  chocolate-brown,  with  broad 
yellow  apical  bands,  almost  covering  the  hinder  segments. 
Thorax  yeltowish-brovm,  with  a  pale  patch  before  the 
scutellum,  and  indistinct  linear  markings.  Tarsi,  with  mixed 
dark  and  yeUow  scales.    Venter,  creamy. 
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112.  C  fttteanu*,  Wied.     Abdomen   dusky   with   light   grey  qncal 

bands.     Thorax  dark  with  idgnB  of  Uneai  morkiiig. 
118.  C.  ierrilaTU,  Walker.    Abdominal  aegmente  brown,  with  whitish 

hinder  borders.    Thorax  golden-brown,  with  two  dark  lines. 

Tarai  brown. 
114.  C.  horUntit,  FioaJbi.      Abdomen  black,  with  pale  ^ical  bands. 

Thorax,  mouse-coloured,  unadorned.  Tarsi  blne-blaek.    Venter 

white,  with  black  lateral  spots. 


110.  GULEX  SALISBURIENSIS,  Theobald  (Monog.  It,  p.  112). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  b^wn,  with  goldeD-brown 
curved  Bcales ;  ahowiDg  more  or  Ubb  lioear  oFDameniatiOQ,  a  doll, 
bare,  mediaa  Hue  and  lateral  otieB  a^  the  back,  expaoding  io  the 
middle  of  the  thorax.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  narrow, 
laical,  yellowish  bands,  expanded  laterally  so  as  to  form  yellow 
lateral  spots.  Ungues  of  the  $  ,  equal  and  simple ;  fork-cells  of 
the  wings  rather  short,  and  the  cross-veins  diatinctly  alternated, 
3  distinotly  outside  2,  and  i  far  internal. 

Head  black' grounded,  with  straw-ooloured  linear  curved,  and  black 
erect  forked  scales ;  the  lateral  flat  scaled  patches  whitiBh ;  anlennce 
brown,  with  a  lighter  patch  on  the  aide  of  the  basal  joint ;  palpi  short, 
black,  with  a  pecoliar  quadrangular  terminal  joint  (vide  Plate  xvii, 
lig.  9).  Pleura  brown,  with  two  broad  transverse  creamy  lines.  Legs 
brown ;  coxs,  unhanded ;  femora,  pale,  slightly  mottled ;  tibite  and  tarsi 
black ;  knee  spot  indistinct.  Halteres,  with  pale  stems  and  fuscous 
knobs.     Length. — About  4  nun. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonaland ;  Uarch  and  April. 


111.  GULEX  CONCOLOR,  Eobinean  Desvoicly. 

(M.tm.  d.  1.  six.  d'Hist.  Nat  de  PariE,  iv,  405.) 
Plate  xvii,  fig.  8a,  Venation  of  wing  of  ^ ;  6b,  of  2 . 

Tarsi  uniformly  clothed  with  mixed  ferruginous,  and  deep 
chocolate- brown  scales,  the  latter  preponderating  on  the  upper 
joints, while  the  last  ones  are  almost  entirely  clothed  with  the  lighter 
scales.  Thorax  with  chocolate  ground  colouring,  and  two  sub- 
median  raised  ridges,  densely  clothed  with  ferruginous  scales,  the 
ridges  sometimes  showing  as  bare  lines ;  a  large  creamy  patch 
in  front  of  the  scutellum,  prolonged  into  two  very  indistinct  lateral 
lines.  Abdomen  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  equally  wide  apical 
bands,  which  cover  almost  all  of  the  last  two  segments.  In  the 
J ,  the  last  four  or  five  segments  may  be  entirely  ferraginous. 
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the  bftoding  being  represented  only  by  a  brindling  of  black  scales 
towards  their  bases.    Tarsal  claws  of  ?  ,  long,  black,  simple. 

Head  inteasalf  black- grounded,  with  occiput  and  nt^ra  dotlied 
throughout  with  linear  curved,  straW'Colonred  scales,  mixed  with  erect 
forked  Bcalea,  which  are  of  the  ^ame  tint  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the 
aides  eo  oa  to  form  an  indistinct  paler  median  patch ;  lateral  flat-scaled 
areas  and  orbits  cream; ;  antemue  with  Um  baa^  joint  pale-scaled  in 
both  sexes,  intensely  block  elsewhere  in  the  $ ,  very  markedly  banded  in 
the  S  '•  proboscis  and  other  appendages  clothed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  tarsi,  the  paler  scales  preponderating  on  the  tip  of  the  former; 
jiolpi  of  S  ,  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  proboscis,  the  paler  scales  very 
numerous  about  their  mid  length  internally  ;  those  of  J ,  longer  than  the 
proboscis  by  more  than  the  length  of  the  last  jwnt,  the  base  of  which, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  next,  is  somewhat  flattened  ont  and 
furnished  with  dense  brushes  of  strong  black  hairs,  the  paler  scales 
preponderating  on  the  articulations,  so  as  to  produce  indistinct  banding. 
Pleurs  gromided  light  brown,  with  creamy  patches.  Wings  with  III, 
prolonged  mwards  as  a  distinct,  unsealed  vein.  Halteres  pale,  with 
reddish  knobs.  Legs  with  the  femora  and  tibiee  rather  regularly  beaded 
with  patches  of  the  paler  scales.  Venter,  creamy-white.  Length. — 
About  7-£  mm. 

Habitat. — Appears  common  throughout  India  in  the  rains,  and 
recorded  also  from  Straits  Settlement,  and  Ciiina,  Pou  Chow.  Captain 
James  I.M.8.,  says  the  larva  float  nearly  horizontally. 


112.  CULEX  FUSGAMUS,  Wied.  (D.  £.  p.  9). 

Tarsi  nnbanded ;  thorax  rather  dusky,  with  grizzly  scales, 
axranged  so  that  the  groand  colour  shows  through  as  foor 
(dorker)  linea.  Abdominal  segments  dusky,  with  light  grey  apical 
bands. 

Generally  dosky.  Antenns  duaky,  palpi  yellowish  beneath,  with  two 
white  spots,  fuscous.  Wings  yellowish  on  the  costa.  Legs  yellowish- 
fuscous. 

JSabitat. — East  India ;  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sarawak  (Wallace). 

Nothing  answering  to  this  description  has  been  received  in  the 
British  Museum. 


113.  CULEX  TERRITJiNS,  Walker  (MS.  Saund.  p.  428). 

Torsi  uoiformly  brown.  Thorax  brown,  clothed  with  deep 
gokleD-browD  scales,  with  two  median  dark  linea;  abdominal 
segmeotB  brown,  with  whitish  hinder  borders.  Tarsal  olawe  of 
!  ,  equal  and  simple. 
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? . — Head  brown,  with  deep  golden-brown,  dbttow  cnrved  and 
darker,  upright  forked  scaJea  ;  antenoEe  cUrk  brown,  testaceouB  at  tbe 
base ;  palpi  brown :  proboaciE  brown,  black  at  the  apex.  Plenne  brown, 
with  a  few  white  soalea.  Legs  dark  brown,  baaes  and  venter  of  tbe 
femora  psle  biown ;  coxfe  chestnut-brown,  with  a  few  white  scales ; 
knee-Hpots  creamy-white.  Halteres  brown,  with  pale  stems.  Length. 
— 6  mm.  Ib  quite  distinct  from  C.  pungent,  which  latter  has  the  abdo- 
minal segments  basally  banded,  and  may  be  a.  aynonjm  of  C.  fatigan*. 
Bedeacribed  from  Walker's  type. 

Babilal.—XimieA  States. 


111.  COLEX  HORTENSIS,  Picalbi  ("F.  R."  p.  292 ;  "  V.  S."  p.  69). 

Tarsi  tmiformly  blue-black.  Thorax  mouse- colourecl,  tending 
to  yeUowiah,  without  special  adornment.  Abdomen  black,  with 
narrow  white  apical  bauds.  Tarsal  claws  of  ¥ ,  equal  and 
simple. 

Head  dark,  with  the  nape  and  narrow  orbits  jellowiah -white ; 
proboscis  blue-black,  rather  pale  at  the  apex ;  antennEG  grey,  with  a  ring 
of  whitish  scales  on  the  basal  joint ;  palpi  of  7 ,  blue-black,  with  a  white 
ring  on  the  middle ;  the  last  joint  oblong ;  those  of  $ ,  longer  than  the 
proboscis  by  half  the  length  of  the  short  last  joint,  subulate,  not  very 
hirsute,  blue-black,  with  a  ring  on  the  middle,  and  a  basal  spot  of  white 
scales.  Plenre,  spotted  and  speckled  white.  Legs  Mue-blaok,  except 
the  base  and  undersides  of  the  femora,  a  distinct  white  knee-spot^  and  an 
apical  white  ring  on  the  tibiee.  Wings  nearly  black,  with  the  fork  cells 
much  longer  than  their  stems.  Halteres  pale.  Venterwhite,  with  black 
lateral  spots.    Length. — About  6'5  mm.  j ,  and  7  to  5  mm.  £ . 

Bahiiat. — Italy ;  sud  not  to  bite. 


SubdiTision  VI. — Culicex  with  unhanded  tarti  and  abdomen,  but 

the  latter  with  pale  lateral  spots. 

a.  With  obvious  thoracic  adornment. 

115.  C.  aerraiua,  Theob.     Thorax  brown,  with  a  broad  pale  median 

stripe.    Abdominal  spots  white,  most  marked  behind. 

116.  C.  lateralis,  Meig.     Thorax  with  bronzy  scales ;  showing  a  fine 

median,  and  broad  lateral  white  lines.    Venter  brown,  with 
basal  white  bands. 

117.  C.  mbalbatui,  CoqniDett.    Thorax  dark  in  the  middle,  white 

at  the  sides.    Venter  with  silvery  bands,  prolonged  an  to  the 
sides  of  the  segments. 
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6.  The  thorax  without  diatinct  colour  marhingB. 
a.  With  the  venter  buided. 

118.  C.   atratut,   Theob.     Abdominal  spots  white,  most  distinct 

behind.    Venter  with  brood  creamy  basal  bands. 

0.  With  the  venter  white. 

119.  C.  tchclatHetti,    Theob.     Abdominal    spota  white.      Thoras 

chestnut,  with  traces  of  paler  lines. 

120.  C.  emereut,  Theob.    Abdominal  spots  white.    Thorax  grey. 

121.  C,  nigroehxtm,  Theob.    Abdomen  sooty,  with  a  few  white 

latend  scales.    Thorax  black,  except  the  soutellum,  which  is 
yellowish. 

122.  C.  atripet,  Skuse.    Abdominal   spots    silvery.    Thorax  dark 

violet,  with  a  white  oblong  spot  before  the  wings. 
128.  C.  iracundut,  Walker.   Abdominal  spots  white.    Thorax  golden- 
brown. 

y   The  venter  yellow. 

124.  C.  FreetoivneTuis,  Theob.   Abdominal  spots  small,  white,  apical. 
Thorax  dark  grey. 

126.  C.  Tjtodettus,   Ficalbi.     Abdominal    spots  triangular,  yellow. 

Thorax  black  on  the  dorsum ;  yellowish -white  behind. 
J.  The  venter  grey. 

120.  C.  nehuloius,  Theob.     Lateral  spots  dull  grey,  minute.     Thorax 
tawny-brown. 

127.  C.  infiictut,  Theob.    Abdomen  black,  with  triangular  basal 

white  spots.    Thorax  brown  in  front,  pale  behind. 

128.  C.  rimoaut,  Tb^b.    Abdomen  brown,  mth  four  white  apical 

lateral  spots. 


115.  CDLEX  8ERRATU8,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  45). 

Plate  xvi,  fig.  18,  Tarsal  claws   (fore  and  mid  of  3 ,  and  fore  of  S ) ; 
18a,  Adornment  of  thorax  and  head. 

Legs  uniformly  d&rk  brown.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  a 
broad  stripe  of  creamy-grey  in  the  middle.  Abdomen  bronnish- 
blaok,  with  hasal  white  lateral  tpots,  especially  noticeable  on  the 
apical  aegmenta.  Ungues  of  $  ,  equal,  uniserrated ;  of  ^  ,  unequal 
ID  fore  and  mid  legs,  the  larger  one  with  two  teeth,  the  smaller 
with  one  tooth. 

Head  marked  with  brown  and  white  aa  In  figure;  some  of  the 
forked  scales  are  yellow;  proboscis  and  palpi  dark  brovi-n,  with  some 
grey  scales  near  the  end  in  both  sexes  ;  those  of  the  S ,  but  little  longer 
than  the  proboscis.    Pleura  reddish -brown,  with  while  patches.    Legs 
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with  the  acder  surfaces  of  f emorH  and  tibite  pale.    Halterea  pale  oehreoiu. 
Venter  almost  entirely  white-scaled.    Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat.~3oa&  Amerioa :  Bio  de  Janairo  and  Lower  Amazon.    New 
Amsterdam,  Trinidad. 


116.  CULBX  LATER&UB,  Meigea 

("S.  B,**!,  6;    "  P.  R."  p.  383). 
=  C.  aUiopuneiatm,  Bondani  {fide  Flcalbi]. 

Tarsi  uDiformly  black.  Thorax  black,  covered  with  bronzy- 
brown  scales,  with  a  narrow  median,  and  broad  lateral  white 
lines  {vide  fig.  2,  p.  xrii),  contracted  about  the  middle  of  the 
meBOQOtom;  numerous  pale  scales  in  front  of  the  scuteUum. 
Abdomen  dusky-black,  with  basal  lateral  white  patches. 

S . — Head  black,  with  creamy  spindle-shaped  scales  in  the  middle, 
and  forming  a  row  behind,  pure  white  at  the  sides,  between  which,  on 
the  occiput,  ia  a  patch  of  black,  curved  scales  with  scattered  long  forked 
scales,  mostly  ochreous  in  front,  and  black  behind ;  a  small  pale 
patch  just  in  front,  projecting  between  the  eyes ;  border  of  the  eyes 
with  a  narrow  white  rim  ;  antennee  dark  brown,  basal  joint  very  dark 
brown ;  proboscis  black ;  palpi  rather  long,  covered  with  black  scales 
showing  metallic  violet  reflections.  Legs  with  pale  oaxa,  bases  of  the 
femora,  and  knee-spot  white ;  remainder  dark  brown.  Halteres  white 
scaled.  Venter  brown,  with  basal  white  bands.  Differs  from  C.  omatUM 
in  having  only  abdominal  spots  in  place  of  bands.    Length. — 6'5  mm. 

Habitat. — Recorded  from  most  parts  of  Europe,  including  England. 


117.  CULEX  STIBALBATUS,  CoqniUett. 
[Proo.  U.  8.  Hat.  Mus.  vol.  ni,  p.  SOS  (1899).] 

Tarsi  black.  Thorax  brownish -block  in  the  middle,  and 
white  at  the  aides.  Abdomen  brownish -black,  with  silvery 
lateral  spots. 

S . — Head  and  appendages  black,  except  the  basal  halt  of  the  second 
antennal  joint,  which  is  yellow ;  the  first  joint,  and  the  occiput  next 
the  eyea,  covered  with  white  tomentum ;  proboscis  curved  downwards 
towardu  its  apex.  Pleurie  nearly  black,  with  several  white-scaled  patchy ; 
tufts  of  black  hairs  above  the  roots  of  the  wings ;  scatellum,  metanotom, 
and  poat-angles  of  thorax  yellowish -brown.  Halteres  yellow  with  brown 
knobs.  Venter  with  silvery  bands,  which  are  prolonged  on  to  the  aides 
of  the  segments.     Length. — 7  mm, 

NoTB. — Coqujilett  describes  the  fore  tarsal  claws  as  unequal,  with  the 
larger  claw  only  with  an  accessory  tooth.    Mr-  Theobald  remai^  that 
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if  this  be  accnrate,  it  is  the  only  instance  of  each  an  amtngemeut  in  the 
2 ,  out  of  over  800  species  he  has  examined. 

Habitat. — Japan  (no  specimena  have  been  received  in  the  British 
Afnseum). 


118.  CULEX  ATRJLTUB,  Theobald  (Uooog.  II,  p.  56). 

Tarsi  nearly  black.  Thorax  deep  umber-browa  to  almoBt 
black.  Abdomen  blaok,  sometimes  with  a  dull  coppery-browa 
sheen ;  each  segment  nith  small  lateral  basal  white  spots,  most 
dialinot  on  the  apical  Begments ;  venter  with  brood  basal  ereamy 
bands.  Fore  and  mid  anguea  of  the  3- ,  unequal,  the  larger  with 
a  long  median  tootfa,  the  smaller  with  a  sharp  basal  tooth ;  hind 
equal  and  simple. 

Head  with  whitish,  curved  linear,  and  black  erect  forked  scales,  rather 
darker  just  inude  the  laterd  flat-scaled  patches,  with  a  bare  median  line 
in  the  ^ ,  darker  on  the  frons,  but  with  white  orbits.  Appendages  dark 
brown  to  blaok ;  palpi  of  S  <  not  quite  so  long  as  the  probosais,  the  fourth 
joint  and  end  of  third,  much  expanded  and  armed  with  strong  black  tufts  ; 
proboscis  of  2 ,  much  expanded  near  the  end.  Wing  with  the  scales  of 
the  anterior  long  veins  wider  than  common.  Pleorffi  brownish,  with  a 
row  of  black  bristles  down  to  the  coxee  of  mid  legs.  Legs  dark  brown, 
to  almost  black,  except  at  the  base ;  a  pale  knee-spot,  and  another  at 
Uie  tibio-metatarsol  joint.  Halteres  with  a  dark  lateral  line  on  the 
pale  stem  and  the  knob  fuscous.  Ventral  segments  impure  white,  with 
narrow  black  hinder  borders.    Length. — Under  3  mm. 

Habitat— Vieat  Indies;  Joniaica,  Trinidad.  "A  terrible  pest  in 
mangrove  swamps." 


119.  CULEX  8CHOLA8TICUS,  Theobald  (Mon<%.  II,  p.  130). 

Thorax  chestnut-browu,  with  small  dark  brown  curved  soales, 
and  traces  of  two  paler  longitudinal  lines ;  abdomen  covered  with 
dusky  aoales,  each  segment  with  a  lateral,  dull  white,  basal 
triangular  spot.  Tarsal  clans  of  the  S  » small,  equal,  simple ;  of 
the  S  >  unequal  in  fore  and  mid  legs,  equal  and  simple  in  hind ; 
fore  and  mid  uniserrated. 

Head  with  grej,  curved  linear,  and  black,  erect  forked  scales,  and  with 
lateral  flat-scaled  white  patches,  quite  silvery  in  the  J  ;  antennie  brown, 
brindled  in  the  $  ;  palpi  of  £,  black;  those  of  J,  longer  than  the 
proboscis  by  almost  all  the  two  last  joints,  brown  at  base,  black  at  apex, 
subulate,  and  not  tufted.  FleurES  pale  brownish -grey,  with  a  few  white 
scales.     Legs  unbonded,  covered  with  deep  purptisb-black  scales  with 
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Bometimes  bronzy  reflectionB ;  cose  pallid ;  femora  pale  beneath.  Halterte 
grey,  with  fuBcous  knobs.  Venter  densely  white-scaled.  Length. — 
About  5  mm.  , 

Habitat — Grenada  and  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 


120.  CDLEX  CIMEBEDS,  Theobald  (MoDog.  II,  p.  58). 

Torsi  dark  brown.  Thorax  covered  with  dense  grey  scales. 
Abdomen  duBky-black ;  the  segments  with  lateral  white  patches, 
which  are  more  or  less  connected  to  form  b.  white  lateral  line. 

Head  covered  with  grey  scales,  slightly  darker  behind ;  eyes  bor- 
dered with  a  thin  pure  white  line ;  palpi  diifk  brown  in  both  sexes, 
those  of  the  J ,  longer  than  the  proboscis,  except  the  extreme  tip,  which 
is  white ;  proboscis  dark  brown ;  antennte  brown,  as  long  as  the  pro- 
boscis. Fleure,  metanotum,  and  scutellum  ochreous -brown,  the  last 
with  the  bristles  of  its  mid  lobe  arranged  in  two  Beparate  lateral  tnfts. 
Legs  dark  brown,  with  femora  pale  beneath ;  ooiie  pure  white.  Halteiee 
entirely  pale.    Venter  white-scaled.    Length. — About  6  mm. 

Habitat. — Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  in  houses. 


121.  GULEX  NiaBOCII£T£,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  60). 

Tarsi  dark  brown.  Thorax  blackish,  densely  covered  with 
narrow  curved  fawn-coloured  scales,  with  a  dark  median  line 
when  denuded,  and  black  bristles;  metaootum  pale  chestnnt- 
brown ;  abdomen  dueky-black,  olive-brown  on  the  dorsum,  with 
a  few  white  lateral  scales.  Fore  and  mid  tarsal  claws  of  S , 
very  unequal,  the  large  claws  with  an  accessory  tooth,  (he 
smaller  simple  (vide  Plate  xvii,  fig,  3). 

Head  brown,  with  narrow  white  orbits,  the  clypena  cheHtnnt-brown  ; 
appendages  nearly  black,  but  the  proboscis  rather  paler  and  reddish  at 
the  tip ;  palpi  of  3 ,  with  the  second  joint  short,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  apiccJ  joint ;  apical  joint  with  a  few  black  bristles ;  the  verticils  of 
the  antennee  springing  from  the  middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  from  the 
bases  of  the  joints.  Fleurte,  metanotum,  and  scutellum  more  or  leas 
ochreous,  the  last  with  the  bristles  of  the  mid  lobe  arranged  aa  a  con- 
tinuous fringe.  Legs  dark  brown.  Venter  whitish.  Halters  with  pale 
stems  and  fuscous  knobs.     Length. — 8'6  mm. 

ifa6i(a(.— Lagos,  West  Africa. 

122.  CULEX  ATBIPES,  Skuse  ("  S.  A.  C."  p.  1750). 

Wings  unspotted.  Tarsi  uniformly  coloured.  Thorax  dark 
violet,  with  prothoracic  lobes,  an  oblong  spot  before  the  roots 
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of  the  wings,  and  the  pleurce  whitieh.  Abdominal  segmeobs  not 
banded,  but  wiih  a  silvery  spot  od  either  side.  Knees  with  a 
minute  spot. 

Heeid  and  appendages  intenselj'  violet-bla«k,  but  tor  narrow  silvery 
eje-bordera.  Soutellum  ochreoua,  violet-brown  scaled  above  and  fringed 
with  long  haira ;  metanotom  red-brown.  Lega  violet- black,  with  some 
white  scales  intermixed  on  the  basal  halves  of  the  femora.  Halteres  with 
pale  eteme  and  dusky  knobs.  Venter  densely  silver-scaled.  Length. — 
Under  4  mm. ' 

Habilat. — Anstralia  (N.S.W.).  No  speoimena  of  this  species  have 
been  received  in  the  British  Museum. 


123.  COLEX  IBACUMDDS,  Walker  ("  List,"  p.  6). 

Tarsi  unbanded.  Thorax  dark  brown,  with  pale  golden 
linear  curved  scales.  Abdomen  purple-black,  with  white  lateral 
spots.    Tarsal  claws  of  ?  ,  equal  and  simple. 

Head  fuaco-testaceous ;  palpi  of  S,  rather  shorter  than  the  proboscis. 
Pleure  brown,  with  white  scales.  Wings  with  atem  of  ant.  fork  cell  half 
the  length  of  the  cell,  and  4  far  internal  to  8  :  the  type  is  too  rubbed  to 
admit  of  certfunty,  but  Mr.  Theobald  thinks  that  the  characters  of  the 
wiog-acales  are  those  of  Tieniorhi/tickue,  rather  than  of  Cuiex.  Halteres 
pale,  with  dusky  knobs.    Length.— Z\  lines. 

Habitat. — New  Zealand. 

124.  CULEX  FREETOWMENSIS,  Theobald  (Mooog.  II,  p.  69). 

Thorax  dark  browniah-grey,  with  long  greyish  scales,  and 
three  lines  of  black  bristles.  Abdomen  dusky-brown,  with  small 
lateral  patches  of  white  scales  on  the  apical  borders  of  the 
segments ;  venter  pale,  ochreous  when  denuded.  ? ,  ungues 
equal  and  simple ;  fore  and  mid  ungues  of  the  3  ,  unequal,  uni- 
eerrated,  the  (ore  nearly  straight,  the  smaller  only  a  little  shorter 
than  the  larger ;  the  mid  more  unequal,  the  larger  one  curved ; 
biod  UQguea  equal  and  simple,  small. 

Head  brown,  with  a  border  of  hrawmsh- white  acalea  around  the  eyes, 
and  over  the  occiput,  with  numerous  scattered  dark  upright  forked 
onea ;  proboscis  black,  slightly  paler  at  the  tip ;  palpi  black  in  Vim  5 , 
deep  brown  in  the  S,  with  scanty  bls^k  tufts.  Pleurs  brown,  with 
white  patches.  Legs  deep  brown,  with  rather  a  coppery  sheen  ;  cosie, 
bases  of  the  femora,  and  their  ventral  surfaces,  pale  grey.  Halterea  with 
pale  atema  and  ftiacooa  knpbs.     Venter  yellowiah.     Length. — VH  to 

HtMiat. — Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
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125.  CULEX  HODESTUB,  Ficalbi  (1889),  ("P.  R."  p.  279). 

Tarsi  black,  nnbanded.  Thorax  unadorned,  dorsally  blackish, 
yellowish  behind  ;  abdomen  dorsally  dark  brown,  with  triangular 
yallowiBh  lateral  sppts  and  sparse  lateral  yellow  hairs,  bat  clear 
yellow  beneath.  TarstU  claws  ol  $  ,  equal  and  simple,  those  ot 
fore  and  mid  l^a  ot  ^ ,  uneqaal,  each  with  an  acoeaaory  tooth. 

Head  with  the  nape  brown  and  somewhat  paler  orUts ;  probosciB 
nearly  black  ;  antennee  brown,  with  a  jellowiah  baaal  joint ;  palpi  nearly 
black,  those  ot  $  ,  with  a  long  end  joint,  those  of  the  3'  >  loi^r  than  the 
proboscis  by  the  greater  part  of  the  last  joint,  subulate,  and  differing 
from  those  of  C.  pipiena  in  not  being  tufted.  Fleune  yellowish.  Legs 
nearly  black,  with  the  coxs  and  the  femora  below  yellowish,  the  former 
with  a  few  black  scales.  Venter  uniformly  yellowish.  Length. — 6  to 
7  mm.,  including  the  proboscis. 

Habitat.— Thfi  Marshes,  near  Bavemia,  Italy. 

Note. — Mr.  Theobald  thinks  that  this  species  is  distinct  bom  Zetter- 
stedt's  C.  fateulut. 

126.  CULEX  MBBDL08DS,  Theobald  (Monog.  U,  p.  31). 

(Bept.  Liverpoot  School  Trop.  Med.  1901.) 

Tsfsi  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax  brown,  with  tawny- 
brown  scales,  but  showing  two  darker  lines  when  denuded. 
Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  traces  of  dull  grey  apical  lateral 
spots.     Upper  leg  joints  nnadomed. 

$  .—Head  dark  brown,  with  narrow  curved,  doll  golden-brown  soalee, 
nnmetouB  brown  npright  forked  ones  and  a  distinct  white  border  round 
the  eyes,  and  white  scales  at  the  sides ;  clypeus,  proboscis,  palpi 
and  antenns  brown,  basal  joint  of  the  latter  testaceous  at  the  base. 
Scatellum  brown,  with  very  narrow,  almost  hair.like.  pale  ecalea,  six 
bristles  to  the  mid  lobe;  metanotom  dark  chestnut-brown.  Pleone 
brown  and  oehreons,  with  scanty  flat  white  scalee.  Lega  btown ; 
coxte  and  trochanters  oehreons,  the  former  with  dull  irtiite  scales; 
femora  dull  pale  ochreous  beneath.  Halteree  yellow,  with  doaky 
knobs.    Venter  grey  and  brown.    Lengllt. — About  B'7  mm. 

Hahitat. — Old  Calabar,  Africa. 

127.  CULEX  IMFUCTU8.  Theobald  (Uonog.  II,  p.  115). 

Tarsi  aniformly  black.  Thorax  brown  in  front,  pallid  behind, 
small  pale  brown  curved  scales  on  anterior  part  and  three  doable 
rows  of  black  bristles  in  front,  two  behind.  Fleone  pallid.  Ab- 
domen dusky-black,  with  basal  white,  triangular,  lateral  spots. 
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Veoter  grey.     Fork-oelle  of  wings  short      Tarsal  claws  of  ?  ,  very 
small,  equal,  and  simple. 

$ . — Head  brown,  with  pale  curved,  aod  black  upright  forked  Bcalet<, 
and  orbibB  formed  of  white  curved  scalee ;  aolenne  brows,  with  pole 
bonds,  baaal  jomt  large  and  teatoceouH,  duk  on  ttie  inside  ;  palpi  black- 
scaled,  testSiCeaiiB  at  the  base  ;  olypeuB  chestnut-brown  ;  proboscis  dark 
brown  scaled,  short,  a  little  longer  than  the  antemue ;  eyes  deep  purplish- 
black.  Pleuree  pale  silver^'-grej.  Legs  black,  nnbanded,  base  and  Tenter 
of  femora  grej,  knee  and  tibial  spots  orange.  Wing  with  fork  of  II  in- 
ternal to  that  of  IV,  its  cells  two  and  half  times  the  length  of  the  stem ; 
and  with  4  far  internal  to  8.  Halterea  with  yellow  stem  and  dark  knobs. 
Venter  grey.     Length. — \  mm. 

nahitai. — Grenada,  West  Indies. 


128.  CQLEX  BIHOSUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  327). 

(Bept.  LiTerpool  School  Trop.  Med.  1901.) 

Tarsi  dark  brown,  with  their  nnderaides  somewhat  yellowish. 
Thorax  deep  brown.  Abdomen  deep  brown,  with  metallic  hronzy 
and  violet  reflections,  with  four  white  apical  lateral  spots  on  the 
hinder  segments,  and  grey  venter.  Legs  deep  brown,  unhanded. 
Wings  with  rather  broad  scales,  liko  C.  atratus,  Theobald.  Tarsal 
olaws  of  S  ,  small,  curved,  equal  and  simple. 

£. — Head  dark  brown,  with  nafrow  curved  dull-grey  scales  and 
numerous  short  upright  black  ones ;  clypeuB  blaiik,  iiiilh  a  tramverie 
tulcua ;  antenoEB  brown,  with  reddish-brown  basal  joint ;  proboscis  black, 
testaceous  at  the  apex  ;  palpi  rather  thick,  black  ;  scutellum  deep  ferru- 
ginous, with  the  margin  grey.  Pleune  greyish-brown.  Legs,  with  the 
coxffi  and  nndereides  of  femora  very  pallid ;  elsewhere  deep  brotvn. 
Halteres  yellowish,  with  dusky  knobs,     liengtk. —  2'S  nun. 

Habitat— 0\A  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

Ob*eTvali<m». — Mr.  Theobald  considers  it  probable  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  wing-scales  of  this  species,  tmd  of  bis  C.  airatut  from 
Jamaica,  may  be  of  generic  value. 


Subdivision  vti. — Cuiices  with  unbaneled  tarti  atid  the  abdomen 
unhanded,  but  with  a  paU  median  line, 

120.  C.  trilineatiit,  Theob.  Thorax  gold-coloured,  with  three  dark 
lines.  Abdomen  ochreous  in  the  middle,  dark  at  tiie  sides. 
Venter  yellow. 

180.  C.  ochraceiis,  Theob.  Abdomen  black  at  the  sides,  with  a 
sharply-defined,  serrated  yellow  median  Btrq>e.  Thtnax  black, 
with  broad  golden  lateral  lines.    Venter  yellow. 
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129.  CUI.EX  TRIUNEATDS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  105). 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax  clotbed  with  golden  and 
creamy  scales,  and  adorned  by  a  pair  of  brood  dark  sub-median 
lines,  separated  by  a  creamy  interval  on  its  anterior  three-fourths. 
Abdomen  bright  ochre-yellow  in  the  middle  and  nearly  black 
at  the  sides,  which  show  as  even-bordered  black  lines  from  above. 
Wings  with  brown  scales.  Tarsal  claws  of  $,  symmetrical ;  those 
of  fore  and  mid  legs  with  extra  teeth,  those  of  the  hind  pair 
simple. 

S. — Head  with  linear  curved,  and  erect  forked  scaJes  alike  yellow; 
clypeUB  pale  femiginouB  ;  proboscis  yellowish- brown,  dsfk  at  the  apex; 
palpi  yellowisb,  with  a  few  black  scaleB  and  hairs  at  the  apex,  and  a  dark 
band  at  the  base.  Fleurs  femigiooua,  with  a  few  whitish  scales.  Legs 
unhanded,  ochreous  basallj,  dark  browa  on  the  tibiie  and  torsi ;  knee- 
npota  pale.  Halteres  ochreoua,  with  paler  stems.  Venter  yellow. 
Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Thayehnyo,  Upper  Burmah. 


130.  CUtEX  OCHBACEUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  103). 

Tarsi  uniformly  deep  brown.  Thorax  nearly  black,  with  broad 
lateral  golden-scaled  Unes.  Abdomen  pale  yellow,  the  segments 
with  triangular  black  patches  with  their  apices  forwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  broad  median  reserrate  pale  stripe,  bounded  by  serrated 
black  lines  {vide  Plate  xvii,  fig.  7).  Wings  black,  intermixed 
with  ochreous  scales,  the  latter  specially  numerous  on  the  costa. 
Tarsal  claws  of  !  ,  symmetrical,  each  with  an  extra  tooth. 

$ . — Head,  with  narrow  curved,  and  erect  forked  scales,  yellow  on 
the  occiput  but  black  on  the  nape;  the  lateral  flat-scaled  patches 
yellowish,  with  black  internal  boundary ;  with  narrow  creamy  eye-borders ; 
palpi  clothed  with  mixed  brown  and  yellowish  scales,  the  last  joint 
minute  and  nipple- shaped.  Pleurte  nearly  black,  with  golden  and  white 
patches.  Legs  ochreous  with  intermixed  brown  acalea,  the  long  joints 
pale  at  the  base  and  darker  at  their  apices;  with  small  knee-spots. 
Halteres  and  venter  both  ochreous.     Length. — i  to  5  mm. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 


Subdivision  viii, — Culices  with  unhanded  tarsi  ami  the  abdomen 
unadorned. 

a.  With  the  abdomen  pale. 

181.  C,  bicolor,  Meig.    Abdomen  impure  pale  yellow. 
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b,  Vfitii  the  abdomen  dtieky. 

183.  C.  pieudoeinereut,  Theob.  The  junctions  of  segments  reddish, 
giving  a  quaei-banded  appearance.  Thorax  grej,  with  indis- 
tinct linear  marking.  Pleurte  dark  grey,  with  a  broad  white 
line  above  the  middle  leg. 

188.  C.  ■metallicui,  Theob.     Thorax  black,  with  eilvery  soolets  in 

front  and  brown  behind.     PlenrB  with  some  brilliant  white 

scates.     Abdomen  metaUic  purple. 
194.  C.  Frenckii,    Theob.     Thorax   cheelnut- brown.      Pteure  with 

indistinct  paler  patches.     Abdomen  sooty.     Venter  yellowish. 
185.  C.    invidioiui,    Theob.     Thorax    brown ;     the    pleure    paler. 

Abdomen  nearly  black.     Venter  brown,  reddish  at  the  base. 
1S6.  C.  invenuttui,  Theob.     Thorax  dark-brown.     Pleore  yellowish. 

Venter  rather  paie.     Mid  femora  dilated. 
187.  C,  nigripalpia,  Theob.    Thorax  chestnut.    Fleurte  pale  brown. 

Abdomen  almost  black.    Venter  grey. 
196.  C.    longipea,   Theob.     Thorax    dark    chestnut.      Pleurte    pale 

brownish-grey.    Abdomen  duaky.    Venter  yellowish. 

189.  C.  futeulut,  Zetteratedt.    Thorax  ferraginous.     Fleurx  dark 

slate  coloured.    Abdomen  black. 


31.  CULEX  BICOLOR.  Meigen  {"  S.  B."  p.  1 ;  "  F.  E."  p.  277). 
=  Culex  marginalU,  Stephens,  182S  (?). 

T&rsi  unhanded ;  thorax  dorsally  greyish-chestnut,  with  traces 
of  darker  loDgitudinal  streaks;  abdomeo  dorsally,  uniform  pale 
yellow.     Said  to  be  less  markedly  yellow  than  C.  ItitesceTts. 

ProboBcia  brown;  palpi  and  antennae  of  the  J',  yellowish -brown. 
Coxffi  yellowish,  especially  at  the  base  and  beneath  ;  tibise  darker  yellow, 
and  the  tarsi  brown.  Wings  brownish -yellow.  Halteres  yellowish. 
Abdomen  dorsally,  pale  dirty  yellow.    Length. — 7  to  8  mm, 

Habitat. — Northern  Europe. 

NoiB. — Inadequately  described  from  types  in  confessedly  bad  con- 
dition. Mr.  Theobald  appears  to  believe  that  the  description  refers 
to  nibbed  specimens  of  C.  pvpiem,  L. 

132.  CDLEX  PSEnDOCINEREUB,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  63). 

Tarsi  uniformly  brown.  Thorax  clothed  with  grey,  narrow 
onrved  scales,  with  three  indistinct  dusky  longitudinal  lines. 
Abdomen  unhanded  and  unspotted,  deep  dusky-brown,  the 
junctions  of  the  segments  rather  testaceous,  giving  a  quasi- 
banded  appearance.  Fore  and  mid  ungues  of  the  ^ ,  very 
aneqoal,  the  larger  with  a  long  tooth ;  hind  ungues  equal,  simple, 
small. 
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J . — HeEtd  brown,  covered  with  narrow  ouived  paJa  grej  BC&tea,  and 
with  B.  broEtd  white  border  round  the  eyes,  apreodrng  out  laterally,  and 
with  numerous  small  black  upright  forked  acales ;  antennae  grey,  with 
narrow  brown  banda  and  brown  veitioillate  hairs ;  proboscis  black  ;  palpi 
a  little  longer  than  the  proboscis,  dark  brown,  the  penultimate  joint  very 
short,  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  apical  joint,  the  latter 
with  a  few  long  brown  burs  on  each  side,  the  former  also  with  a  few 
thinner  ones,  the  long  antepenultimate  joint  with  some  very  short  thick 
bristles  on  the  apical  half  and  a  narrow  pallid  baud  on  the  basal  half,  its 
base  expanded.  Metanotum  dark  brown.  Pleure  deep  greyish-blook, 
with  a  broad  line  of  white  scales  running  down  to  the  base  of  the  middle 
leg,  and  another  smaller  patch  on  the  metapleura.  Leg  sunbanded,  daric 
brown,  bases  and  venter  of  femora  pallid.  Venter  dark  brown.  Halteres 
with  yellow  stems  and  dark  knobs.    Length. — 4'8  mm. 

Habitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonoland ;  February. 


133.  OCLEX  METALLIOUS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  63). 

Plate  xvii,  fig.  4,  Tarsal  claws,  3"  and  $  ;  4b,  Thoracic  adornment ; 
4b,  External  ^  genitalia. 

Tarsi  unitormly  brown.  Thorax  block,  with  long  curved  hair- 
Hke  ailvery  scales  on  the  anterior  half  and  long  bright  brown  ones 
bebind.  Abdomen  fiat,  smooth,  with  metallic  purple  scales. 
Ungues  of  the  $  ,  rather  long,  equal  and  simple ;  of  the  ,? ,  un- 
equal in  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  equal  in  the  hind.  Wings  thickly 
scaled  along  the  veins  and  with  lateral  long  scales,  dark  along 
the  costal  border. 

Head  and  appendages  dark  brown,  the  former  with  the  nape  olotiied 
all  over  with  mixed  pale  grey  curved  linear,  and  black  erect  forked  seoles ; 
palpi  of  ^ ,  with  an  indistinct  band  near  the  base.  Legs  deep  brown, 
yellowish  at  the  base  and  on  undersides  of  femora.  Palpi  black  with 
some  brilliant  white  scales.  Halteres  deep  yellow  on  the  stem,  with 
fuHOOua  knobs.  Looks  much  like  a  JanthiTiotoma,  but  the  legs  are 
smooth ;  differs  from  C.  geUdut  in  having  the  abdomen  metallic  porpU. 
Lmgth.— About  4-7  mm. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  West  Africa;  in  the  bush. 


131.  GULEZ  FREHCHII,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  66). 

Tarsi  unitormly  brown.  Thorax  deep  bright  chestnut-brown, 
with  pale  golden  scales  scattered  over  its  surface,  three  double 
rows  of  black  bristles,  two  median  bare  lines,  and  a  curved  bare 
patch  on  each  side  of  the  mesonotum.  Abdomen  dueky  blacky 
unhanded ;  venter  yellowish. 
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S , — Head  dark  brown,  covered  with  a.  lew  pale  creamy  curved  Booles, 
golden  upright  forked  ooes  in  the  middle,  and  forked  black  ones  over  the 
whole  surface  ;  palpi  rather  long,  black,  testaceous  at  the  baee  ;  clypeus 
brown;  probosda  black-scaled;  ejitenns  dark  brown,  with  the  basal 
joint,  and  base  of  the  second,  reddish  yellow ;  pubescence  pallid,  hsirs 
black.  Scutellum  bright  testaceous.  Fleuree  bright  brown,  with  indistinct 
paler  patches.  Legs  with  pale  coxs  and  bs^s  to  the  femora,  knee- 
spots  orange,  t«st  dark  brown,  with  dull  oohreous  reflectione.  Halterea 
entirely  ochreous.  Venter  yeUowish.  Length. — 5  mm.  It  is  the  only 
Australian  species  at  present  known,  with  the  legs  and  abdomen  alike 
unhanded. 

Habitat. — Victoria,  Australia. 


135.  CULEX  INYIDIOS0S,  Theobald  (Moaog.  II,  p.  339). 
(Kept.  Liverpool  School  Trop.  Med.  1901.) 

Tftrei  uniformly  deep  brown.  Thorax  deep  cheBtnut-brown. 
Abdomen  blackish-brown,  quite  unadorned.  TareaJ  claws  of  $  , 
small,  equal  and  simple.  Much  resembles  y^des  niger  in  cotonr- 
atioB. 

S. — Head  deep  brown,  almost  block;  the  oociput  covered  with  dnll 
OcbreoOB  grey  narrow  curved,  and  black  upright  forked  scales ;  flat  scales 
of  lateral  patches,  small,  dull-white;  a  narrow  rather  indistinct  grey 
border  round  the  eyes ;  dypeus  deep  chestnut -brown ;  proboscis  deep 
blackish -brown ;  palpi  short,  densely  black  scaled ;  antennn  brown,  basal 
joint  testaceous  in  the  centre.  Scutellom  rich  shiny  brown,  with  six 
bristles  to  the  mid  lobe  and  four  on  eaoh  of  the  lateral ;  pleurs  paler  brown. 
Legs  deep  brown  ;  coxe  and  bases  of  femora  pale.  Halteres  oohreona, 
with  dusky  knobs.  Venter  brown,  reddish  at  the  base,  very  hirsnte ; 
lateral  scales  violet-grey  in  some  lights.    Length.—  8'2  mm. 

BtMtat. — Bonny,  Africa ;  May. 


136.  CULEX  INVENUBTOS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  330). 

(Rept.  Liverpool  School  Tropical  Med.  1901.) 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorax  dark  brown,  showing 
when  denuded  three  dark  lines.  Fore  and  mid  femora  much 
dilated.    Tarsal  claws  of  $  ,  small,  much  curved,  equal  and  simple. 

$ . — Head  almost  black,  with  narrow  ochreous  grey  curved  scales, 
blackish  and  brown  thin  upright  forked  ones,  white  flat  scales  at  the 
sides.anda  narrow  white  border  round  the  eyes;  eyes  black;  palpi  short, 
dark  brown  ;  proboscis  rather  short,  dark  brown,  testaceous  at  the  tip ; 
antenne  dark  brown,  basal  joint  black,  last  two  joints  very  hairy ; 
clypeus    black.        Scutellum   greyish-brown ;    plenrae   yellowish -brown. 
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rather  darker  in  front.    Legs  dark  brown,  with  pale  grey  bases.    Venter 
rather  pale.    Length. — 8'5  mm. 
Sabitat. — Degama,  West  Africa. 

NoTB. — The  dilatation  of  the  femora  may  be  of  generic  value. 


137.  CULEX  NIGRIPALPIS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  322). 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark  brown.  Thorai  chestnut- brown.  Ab- 
domen almost  black,  uobanded,  grey  ventr&lly.  Frobosois  almost 
black ;  palpi  longer  than  prohoacia,  black,  last  two  joints  with 
black  hairs,  acaminate.  Fore  and  mid  tarsal  claws  of  $ ,  on- 
equal;  the  internal  larger,  and  alone  with  an  extra  tooth,  those 
of  hind  legs  equal  and  simple. 

S . — Head  dark  brown,  with  golden  linear  curved  scales  on  the  sides, 
mixed,  on  the  nape,  with  numerouB  black  forked  scales ;  lateral,  flat- 
scaled  areaa  greyish,  extending  on  to  the  sides  of  occiput ;  antennte 
banded  grey-brown,  with  black  verticils ;  proboscis  black,  reddish  at  apex ; 
the  palpi  exceeding  it  in  length  by  nearly  all  their  last  two  joints ;  the 
latter  black  with  traces  of  a  pale  band  near  the  base  of  the  middle  joint, 
last  joint  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  next,  and  both  of  them  armed  with 
stiff  black  bristles.  Bcutellum  yellowish,  with  six  bristles  on  the  mid- 
lobe  ;  pleune  pale  brown.  Legs  nearly  black,  except  the  greyish  under- 
sides of  the  femora.  Wings  with  fork  of  II  four  times  as  long  as  its 
stem,  its  bifurcation  well  inside  that  of  IV,  and  4  more  than  twice  its 
length  inside  8.     Length. — 2'6  mm. 

Habitat.— St.  Lucia,  'West  Indies. 


138.  CULEX  L0NGIPE8,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  68). 

Tarsi  uniformly  dark.  Tboraic  dark  obeBtnut-browD,  with 
ourved  black  soales,  more  or  less  longitudinal  ornamentation,  and 
long  black  bristles ;  pleura  pale  brown  to  grey,  with  long  black 
bristles.  Abdomen  dusky  black,  unhanded ;  venter  yellowish. 
Legs  unusually  long,  dark  brown ;  ooxfe  and  venter  of  femora 
pale.  Tarsal  claws  of  ?  ,  very  small,  simple,  and  equal.  Fork 
cells  of  wing  short. 

2 . — Head  dark  brown,  with  white  eye-borders,  and  the  curved  and 
erect  scales  of  the  nape  alike  black ;  clypeus  castaneous ;  cephalic 
appendages,  uniformly  dark  brown.  Pleune  pale  brown  to  grey,  with 
numerous  black  bristles.  Venter  yellowish.  Halteres,  with  pale  brown 
stem,  and  the  knob  tearly  black.    Length. — 4'8  mm. 

Habitat. — Siiigapote  (one  specinien  taken  iu  a  house). 
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1,  Stegomyia  pipersalata,  sp.n.  ;  2,  CuUx  triUsnun-hynekua,  sp.  n. :  3 
C.  impelUns.  Walk.:  *.  C.  Ugripea,  da  Grandprt  et  de  Charmoy ;  3,  C 
Viahittiii,  Theob. ;  6,  C.  annuiioris,  Theob. ;  7,  C  plumoma,  Theob. ;  8 
C.  disHmilia,  Theob. :  9,  C.  hirsutipalpu,  Theob. ;  10,  C.  vigilai,  Stase 
11,  C.  marinus.  Theob. ;  12,  C.  canlant,  Maig.  ;  13,  C.  vexana,  Meig. 
11,  C.  oogaTu,  Wied. ;  IS.  C.  occidmtalis,  Skuse  ;  16,  C.  oibtfariu,  Tbeob. 
17,  C.  amjirmatm,  Arribil ;  18,  C.  Jerrahu,  Theob. 
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1,  C.  palchrivenleT,  Bp.  n. ;  2.  C.  laltralit,  Meig. ;  3,  C.  nigrocheUe,  Theob,  ; 
*,  C.  metalicjis,  Tbeob. ;  6,  C.  luteolaUralU.  Thaob. ;  6,  C.  impudiais, 
Ficftlbi ;  7,  C.  ochraceut,  Tbeob. ;  8,  C.  concolor,  Desv. ;  9,  C.  SalUlntriauu, 
Theob.  1  10,  C.  albolineatia,  sp.  n. ;  11,  C.  vtr^tfui,  Theob. ;  13,  G.  viruH- 
venttT,  ip.  a.  ;  13,  C.  2o>n6<M(M«,  Theob.  ;  H,  C.  nigritulius,  Zettentedt. 
Fa.itlBKXVI..t.*Vii. 
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139.  CDLEX  FUSCULDS,  Zetterstedt  (1850). 
(Dipt.  Scand.  t.  a,  "P.  R."  p.  278.) 

Tarsi  unbanded,  yellowish-brown,  especially  on  tUe  last  joiats. 
Tborax  clothed  with  ferruginous  tomentum ;  the  pteure  dark 
slate  oolonr.     Abdomen  dorsally  black. 

Palpi  of  the  S ,  rather  longer  than  the  proboscis,  and  with  the  two 
last  joints  somewhat  dilated  ;  the  antenne  with  brownish  plumes. 
Wings  cinereous.  Legs  with  the  femora  and  tibiie  jellowish,  rather 
browner  at  the  apices ;  knees  marked  by  a  white  spot.  Abdomen  dor- 
sally  black.  Le7tgth.—Oi  the  J,  2J;  of  the  $,2  lines  (Zetterstedt). 
Some  individuals  have  dirty  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  lent  a  specimen  of  this  species,  figures  the 
bead  with  a  peculiar  median  pale  band,  clothed  with  broad  curved  scales 
of  exceptional  form,  and  with  the  lateral  flat-Bcaled  areas  very  much 
broader  than  usual.  The  S  palp  is  shown  with  a  very  minute,  bead- 
like end  joint,  and  he  figures  also  some  scales,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
head,  but  with  long  beaded  stalks,  on  the  acutelluni. 

ffoMtdt.— Zetterstedt  deaeribed  it  from  Scandmavia,  and  Siebke 
from  Norway. 


UNBAHDBn-LEaoED  Species,  IxAUE^nATBLY  Described  (Bbproddcbd 
IN  KXTBNSo  PBOsi  Mr.  Theobald's  Mohoqbapb). 

140.  CULEX  LURIDUS,  Doleschatl. 
(Naluuikuudlg.  TijdBoh.  voor  Ned.  Ind.  D.  xiv,  p.  3S1.) 

"  Greyish-brown.  Abdomen  greenish,  with  black  scales.  Legs  fusoous 
hoary.  Wings  pellucid,  with  black  veins.  Length.— 2i  lines.  Smaller 
than  C.  tetvlosui,  almost  the  same  colour  and  markings.  The  atfdomen 
is  gTeenish- black,  haired  on  the  back  with  broad  transverse  stripes. 

''  Habitat. — Middle  Java  (Gombong) ;  during  the  dry  season  in 
houses." 


141.  CDLEX  BUFIMQ8,  BiRot. 

(Eip.  Bcientit  d.  1.  Tunisle,  Dipt.  p.  7.) 

"  Pale  fulvous.  Antenns  brownish.  Thorax  rufous  above ;  seutellom 
paler,  clear  drab,  abdominal  segments  fuscous,  broadly  banded  with  pale 
brown  bands.  Wings  very  pale  yellow.  General  colour  pale  yellow ; 
tergum  reddish,  darker  laterally. 

"  HabUat. — Tunis,  in  May." 

Note.— Probably  a  worn  specunen. 
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142.  OQLEZ  HOLEST0B,  Wiedemann  ("A.  Z.  I."  p.  544). 

"  BeddUh-brown,  with  black  abdomen.  Thorax  deep  red-brown. 
Antennn  and  other  appendages  brown.  Abdomen  black.  Wings  with 
brown  soales.    Length. — 1)  lines. 

"  Habitat. — Sumatra. " 

NoTB. — Desoribed  from  a  very  defective  specimen. 


143.  CULEX  OCHBIPES,  Maoquart  ("D.  E."  Sup.  IV,  p.  11). 

"  FnsooUB.  ^  palpi  yellow,  ap«x  black,  elongated.  Legs  oohreous. 
L«ngtk.—B^iMB  $. 

"  Thorax  and  abdomen  brown  (denuded).  Proboscis  yellow,  brown  at 
the  apex ;  palpi  of  ^  dilated  at  the  end,  longer  than  the  proboscis  by  a 
third  of  its  length,  yellow,  last  joint  black.  Wings  greyish,  reddish  on 
the  outer  border. 

"Habitat. — South  America." 

Hots. — Arribdlzaga  makes  no  note  of  this  species ;  it  was  evidently 
described  from  worn  material.  I  cannot  trace  the  type.  I  (Mr.  Theobald) 
do  not  think  the  species  could  be  identified  nnleas  from  the  type.  I  eipect 
it  is  either  C.Jtavipe$  or  C./atigarti. 


144.  GDLEX  SIGULnS,  B.  Desvoid;  (1827). 

"Thorax  pale  brick-red,  with  grey  hairs.  Abdomen  more  or  less 
brownish-red,  pale  yellowish  in  the  ^,  with  a  brown  band  on  each  seg- 
ment. Proboscis  yellow,  with  the  apex  brown  in  the  f ;  palpi  and 
antennie  brownish  in  the  $ .  Legs  with  the  femora  and  tibiffi  pale 
yellow,  the  tarsi  brown-ringed,  knees  with  a  silvery  spot.  Lntgtk.—Ot 
the  ^,2t  lines,  of  the  $,8  lines. 

"  Habitat.— Sicils" 

145.  GDLEX  BET0LO8US,  DoleBohall. 
(HatuuTkmidig.  Tijdsch.  voor  Ned.  Ind.  D.  xiv,  p.  384.) 

"Pole  fuscous,  hairy.  Thorax  slightly  narrowed  in  front,  thickly 
clothed  with  ash-grey  hairs.  Abdomen  paler,  bristly.  Legs  uniformly 
fuscous.    Wings  hyaline,  scaly,  with  yeUow  veins.    Length. — 3  lines. 

"Habitat. — Middle  Java;  during  the  dry  season  in  houses.  Equally 
nnmerons  and  not  less  troublesome  thui  C.  turo." 

146.  CULEX  GEKICnLATUS,  Olirier  (1791). 

"Thorax  cinereous,  with  two  blackieh  lines  near  the  middle  line  and 
two  on  the  sides.    Abdomen  dorsally  brown,  with  the  borders  of  the 
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Begmente  whitish.    Legs  with  the  femora  white  below  and  &t  the  base  ; 

tibin  and  tarsi  blaokiah.     Proboscis  black;  aaleiuiffi  brown. 
"  fl*6i(d(.— Paris  (Olivier,  and  E.  Deavoidy)." 
Note. — There  hss  been  no  recent  record  of  this  doubtful  species. 


147.  CULEX  C&LCITR&MS,  B.  Desvoidy  (1827). 
[Essai  snr  leg  Calioides,  U£m.  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Puis  (1637).] 

"Thorax  dorsally  reddish,  with  three  brown  etripes,  and  with  the 
plenre  cinereous.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  on  the  dorsum ;  incisuTEe 
marked  with  black.  Legs  yellowish,  with  th«  torsi  brownish.  Length. 
8  lines." 

Note. — I  (Mr.  Theobald)  believe  this  is  only  a  partly  denuded  $ 
CuUx  pipieru. 

148.  CULEX  BDBIDUB,  B.  Deavoidy. 
(Essai  snr  les  CQtlcid.  p.  tOi. ) 

"  Antemis  brownish  ;  proboscis  yellowish,  with  brown  apex ;  palpi 
yellowish-brown.  Thorax  reddish,  with  a  black  dorsal  line.  Abdomen 
brownish,  with  triangular  yellowish  lateral  spots.  Wings  brownish -yellow, 
with  villous  veins.    Hind  tarsi  with  white  cilia.    Length. — 4}  lines  (?). 

"  Habitat. — Carolina." 

NoTB. — I  (Mr.  Theobald)  have  seen  nothing  answering  to  this,  and 
Coquillett  does  not  mention  it. 


119.  CULEX  HEBIDIONAUS,  Leach  (1825). 
(Zool.  Joum.  N.  vU,  Oct.  182fi.) 

"  Head  and  thorax  reddish-brown.  Legs  greyish-brown.  'Abdomen 
dorsally  reddish-brown,  with  lighter  bands  on  the  dorsum  of  each  segment 
behind.     Length. — 5  """ 

"Haftiiat.— Nice." 

NoTB. — Described  by  Leach  in  his  paper  "  Description  of  Thirteen 
Species  of  Formica  and  Three  CuUx,  4c. "  (Z.  J.  vii,  1825),  It  is  said  by 
Leach  to  be  common  in  Nice.    It  is  probably  only  Culex  p^ietu. 


150.  CULEX  PALLIPES,  Mocquart  (1838). 

-  C.  melanorhinui,  Oilas  (1900). 
[Dipt.  Eioti.  p.  38,  Macq. ;  Qnats  or  Uosq.  p.  943,  Giles  (^  nwIanorAtMU).] 

"Fuscous.      Thorax  with  rufous  scales,  the  sides  and  pectns  pale. 
Wings  with  the  first  sub-marginal  cell  longer  than  the  second  posterior." 
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NoTB. — Must  not  be  confneed  with  C.  paliipet,  Meigen,  which  has 
the  proboscis  and  basal  boDds  od  the  abdomen  yellow.  To  mark  the 
distinction,  the  najne  Melanorhinui  was  given  in  the  first  edition,  bat 
in  now,  according  to  Macquart's  najiie,  a  merely  nominal  etatns,  this 
hardly  remains  necessary.— G.  M,  G. 


Genus  XV.  DEINOKEBIDES,  Theobald 

(Monog.  II,  p.  31G). 

As  no  males  have  come  to  hand  it  is  donbtful  if  this  genos 
should  be  included  in  the  Culici?ia  or  the  ^domino.  Its  die- 
tinguishing  ch.racter  ia  the  structure  of  the  anteuuEe,  which 
have  the  second  joint  of  extraordinary  length  and  clothed  with 
scales.  The  only  gnats  which  have  antennee  at  all  similar  are 
the  Megarhitus  and  certain  species  of  the  genus  Anopheles,  but 
in  none  of  these  is  the  second  joint  so  disproportionately  long  as 
in  Deinokeridea,  and  ia  these  it  is  dilated,  instead  of  tapering 
uniformly.  The  remaining  twelve  joints  are  also  much  longer 
than  usual  and  are  clothed  with  bristles  nearly  as  stout  aa  those 
of  the  rather  ill-developed  verticils. 

Mr.  Theobald  defines  his  new  genus  as  follows : — 
"  Head  clothed  with  curbed  thin  scales  on  the  vertex  and  with  long 
orked  upright  scales,  which  are  fimbriated  at  the  apex  as  well  as  forked. 
Thorax  with  flat  curved  spindle* shaped  scales.  Abdomen  covered  with 
flat  scales.  Palpi  of  ! ,  three-jointed ;  antenna  with  the  second  joint 
very  long,  at  long  at  the  three  following  joinU  ;  much  longer  than  the 
proboBcis.    Tarsal  claws  of  ? ,  equal  and  simple." 


1.  DEINOKERIDES  C&NCER,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  216). 

Thorax  blackish,  brown  towards  the  acutellum,  with  scattered 
bronzy-black  scales.  Abdomen  blackish -brown,  with  deep  umber- 
brown  scales;  venter  paler.  Legsbrown,  with  bronzy  reflections; 
COXES  pallid ;  femora  yellowish  at  the  base  and  underneath ; 
ungues  of  the  female  equal  and  simple. 

^ . — Head  btockish -brown,  with  greyish  flat  cnrved  scales,  somewhat 
creamy-coloured  towards  the  front,  with  scattered  brown  forked  upright 
scales;  antennee  bright  brown,  basal  joint  yellowish,  base  of  the  second 
joint  the  same,  fourteen- jointed,  second  joint  very  long ;  paJpi  covered 
with  chocolate-brown  scales ;  clypeus  bright  chestnut-brown  ;  proboscis 
bladdsh-brown,  darkened  and  expanding  towards  the  tip,  paler  at  the 
base.    Pleurie  chestnut-brown.    Wings  with  clavote  scales  on  II.    Hal- 
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teres  yellow,  with  the  knob  nearly  black.    Length. — Abont  4  mm. 

Habitat. — West  Indiea,  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia.  Very  prevalent  in 
the  rainy  seasons ;  inhabite  crab  holes  on  the  sea'shore,  and  also  bred 
from  larva  found  in  pools  in  a  road. 


Flo.  46. — Deinakeridei  cancer,  Theob.  $  -—a,  Wing,  Bfaowing  distribution 
of  different  forma  of  scales ;  b,  anteoDa  of  $ ;  c,  orrangsment  of  soaJes  on 
anterior  fork  ;  d,  an  posterior  fork ;  e,  twin  scales  from  head  ;  f,  linear 
enrved  scale  from  nape  ;  g,  erect  fcrked  scale  from  cape ;  k,  proboscis  and 
palp;  (,  end  of  second  antenoal  joint,  showing  peculiar  senie-orgons  {pro- 
bably olfactory). 


Genus  XYL  BRACHIOHYIA,  Theobald 

(Monog.  II,  p.  343). 

This  genus  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  aod  as  m  the 
preceding  case,  the  !  alone  is  known,  bo  that  its  position  is 
doubtful. 

It  much  resembles  Deinokeridex,  but  the  second  anteonal  joint 
is  nob  quite  so  disproportionately  long.  The  distinctive  character 
of  the  genus  lies  in  the  Hret  five  joints  of  the  antemtce  being 
clothed  with  scales,  and  in  the  fore  and  raid  femora  being 
dilated. 
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Mr.  Theobald  defioeB  his  new  genus  aa  follows : — 
"  Head  covered  with  very  thin,  narrow,  curved  scalefl,  all  pointing 
forwards  ;  meeothor&x  and  scntoUum  with  small,  narrow,  onrved  Rcales; 
antemue  of  the  female  tonrteen- jointed,  ver;  long  and  filiform,  the  secoad 
joint  long,  the  Bticceeding  joints  gradually  becoming  shorter,  apical  j(»iit 
globose-oval ;  the  second  to  fifth  joints  densely  covered  with  scales  and 
with  longiah  hairs,  remaining  joints  with  shorter  hairs  and  no  scales, 
vertidllate  hairs  scanty  and  short,  absent  on  the  second  and  third  joints ; 
basal  joint  globose,  bare ;  palpi  Bhort,tonr-jointed,  apical  joint  the  longest, 
the  two  basal  joints  small ;  djrpens  prominent,  nnde ;  proboscis  long, 
but  not  so  long  as  the  body.  Legs  with  the  fore  and  mid  femora 
swollen ;  tore  and  mid  ongnes  eqoat  and  simple,  the  former  straif^ter 
than  the  latter.  Wings  with  venation  as  in  Culex,  the  scales  rather 
thick,  either  truncated  (in  middle  of  veins)  or  lanceolate  laterally." 


1.  BBACHIOMYIA  HIQNA,  Theobald  (Monog.  tJ,  p.  344). 

Tarsi  browo,  unhanded.  Thorax  gliateolDg  bro^o,  onadomed. 
Abdomen  tubanded,  steely-grey,  with  dull  brown  scales,  sparsely 
mixed  with  yellow  behind.  Antennte  of  $  considerably  longer 
than  the  body. 

¥ . — Head  brown,  with  grey  linear  curved,  and  yellow  erect  forked 
scales;  antennee filiform, brown, with thebasaljointoohreous;  palpi hrown, 
short,  three-jointed,  the  basal  joint  stoutest.  Pleura  mottled  yellow 
and  brown,  metanotom  nude.  Ealteres  yellow,  with  dusky  knobs.  Legs 
brown,  pale  at  the  base  and  on  undersides  of  femora,  which  are  dilated  in 
the  fore  and  mid  legs.  Tarsal  claws  equal  and  simple,  with  a  la^e 
yellow  empodinm  between  them.  Venter  pale  brown.  Lenfftk.— 
4-8  mm. 

Habitat. — St.  Lucia,  West  In^es. 
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Th«  JEdomlna  Sub-fftmiljr. 

Id  thiB  sub-family  the  palpi  was  much  shorter  than  the  pro- 
boscia  ia  both  sexes.  It  is  divided  by  Mr.  Theobald  iato  six 
geoera  as  follows : — 

Beotion  A. — FroboBcis  formed  for  piercing ;  metanotum  node. 

a.  Palpi  three-  to  five-jointed.     Body  showing  generally  a 

distinct  metallic  lustre. 

One  or  more  of  the  legs  provided  with  a  paddle-shaped 

expansion,  formed  of  elongated  scales.    "8"  nearer 

apex  of  wing  than  "4";  "2"  nearer  apex  than 

"8";  III  extended  into  basal  cell Qenus  XVII.  Sahethe*} 

h.  Palpi  two-  or  three-jointed ;  non- metallic. 

WingBcaleslargeandflat,  and  braclcet-shaped;  fork-cells 

normal Qenus  XVIII.  Mdomyia. 

Wing  scales  small,  linear  like  Calex ;  fork-cells  normal 

Genns  XIX.  Mdei. 

e.  Palpi  five -jointed  ;  fork-cells  Dormal ;  metallic  

Oenus  XX.  Htemagogtu. 
d.  Palpi  two-jointed ;  fork-cells  very  small ;  with  metallic 

spots  of  flat  scales  on  the  thorax  and  elsewhere 

Qenoa  XXI.  Uranoleenia. 
Section  B. — Probcfscis    formed  tor    piercing ;    metanotum 
armed  with  chette ;  palpi  small. 
Proboscia  rather  or  ver7  long" Genus  XXII,  Wyeomyia. 

Genus  XVII.  SABETHES,  Robineau  Desvoidy. 

(As  modified  by  Mr.  Theobald,  Uonog.  U,  p.  347.) 

Plate  xi,  figs.  7  and  8. 

(Bssai  a.  1,  tri.  des  Colieides  (1827),  Bob.  Desv. ;    Brit.  Mus.  List  i,  1  (1840), 

Walker ;  Dipt.  Arg.  si,  p.  G6  (1691),  ArribU.) 

Head  clothed  with  flat  scales.  Thorax  with  small  fiat  soaleo. 
Abdomen  with  small  fiat  scales,  palpi  rather  short  in  both  sexes. 

'  8»b«fhe»  Ib  inolndad  in  the  Culicina  In  Mr.  Theobald's  monognph,  but 
the   leoeipt  ot  additional  material  has  led  him  to  modify  his  views  on  the 

subject,  OS  the  palpi  are  undoubtedlj  short  in  both  sezeH,  The  sheets  of  the 
Uonogcaph  were,  however,  in  too  advanced  a  stage  to  admit  of  the  alteration 
being  embodied  in  the  text. 
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Antennas  fourteen -jointed,  second  joint  small,  the  joints  in- 
creasing in  length  towards  the  apex,  very  piloee  in  tbe  S  ,  mors 
eo  in  the  £ .  Legs  scaled,  certain  parts  being  provided  with 
very  long,  hair-like  scales.  Wings  with  rather  broad  soales, 
anterior  fork-cell  longer  and  narrower  than  the  posterior;  "3" 
nearer  the  apes  of  the  wing  than  "2";  "4"  nearer  the  apex 
still ;  III  carried  through  into  the  basal  cell,  and  continued  to  the 
root  of  the  wing  as  a  spurious  vein. 

The  characters  given  by  Bobiueau  Desvoidy  for  this  genus 
are  not  sufficient,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  modify  the 
generic  definition  as  above ;  moreover,  owing  to  tbe  small  nomber 
and  bad  condition  of  the  few  existing  specimens,  certain  males 
had  been  mistaken  for  females,  it  is  only  while  passing  through 
the  press,  that  a  number  of  excellently  preserved  specimens  have 
been  received  from  Para  which  show  that  the  palpi  are  really 
short  in  both  sexes,  and  that  tbe  genus  is  therefore  one  of  the 
^domina  sub-family,  S.  remipes,  Weld.,  being  taken  as  the  "  type." 

The  chief  distinctive  feature  apart  from  the  scale  ornamentation 
is  the  position  of  the  cross-veins.  Although  the  forward  position 
of  tbe  posterior  cross-vein  is  similar  to  Mucidus,  tbe  ning  scales 
at  once  prevent  confusion  between  the  two  genera.  The  curious 
large  patches  of  long  leg  scales  occur  again  in  Eretmapodita, 
Tbeob.,  but  here  too,  the  venation  readily,  separates  them. 

Walker's  Sabetkes  scinlillans  cannot  be  included  in  tbe  genus. 
It  is  distinctly  a  Psorophora.  The  members  of  this  genus  are 
purely  sylvan  in  habits,  and  appear  to  be  very  uncommon. 

The  wing  scales  in  this  genus  present  a  good  deal  of  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Panoplites  in  general  form,  being  distinctly 
unsym metrical,  and  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  bracket- 
shaped  outline,  but  they  lie  close  to  the  wing  and  have  a  strong 
metallic  lustre  quite  wanting  in  the  scales  of  that  genus,  owing 
to  those  of  Saieikes  being  coarsely  striated  transversely,  as  well 
as  longitudinally. 

Of  the  three  species,  S.  remipes  and  S.  nitidua  have  a  paddle 
on  the  mid  leg  only,  while  S.  lon^pes  has  paddles  on  all  three 
legs. 

1.  SABETHES  REHIPES,  Wied. 

(Auaa.  ZweiBkig.  Ins.  i,  p.  573  (1S2S),  V/iedemaim ;  NoTora.  Reise.  Dipt 

p.  81  (1868),  Schiner ;  Hist.  Nat.  Dipt,  i,  37,  18  (1834),  Maoq. ) 

Plate  xi,  fig.  7a,  Wing  of  J  I  7b,  Head  of  ff  ;  7c,  .lUitenne    J  ;  7d, 

Mid  legoi  3  ;  7e,  Wing  scale. 

Wings  unspotted,   metallic  violet-brown.     Tarsi  unhanded. 

Thorax  and  abdomen  deep  metallic  steely  blue,  unadoraed,  but 
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the  venter  yellow.  Tibite  and  first  tarsal  joints  of  middle  legs 
provided  with  a  paddle-shaped  espaasioa  of  long,  hair-like  scales, 
the  other  lege  simply  densely  scaled.  Geaerally  deeply  coloured, 
with  varying  reflections  throughout. 

Head  and  appendages  clothed  with  flat,  steel-blue  scfJes ;  antenna  of 
S ,  with  very  dense  verticils,  approaching  the  characters  oE  a  male ;  her 
palpi  three-jointed,  about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  proboscis,  acntely 
fusiform ;  those  of  S  <  much  shorter  than  the  proboscis,  the  last  three 
joints  of  nearly  equal  length,  with  tufts  of  long  flexible,  silky  hairs. 
Thorax  black,  with  flat  purple  and  blue  scales.  Abdomen  covered  with 
deep  blue  scales,  purple  and  coppery  at  the  apex,  with  silvery  spots 
laterally,  yellow  ventrally.  Legs  steel-blue  or  purple,  the  mid  leg  with 
a  dense  mass  of  long  scales  forming  a  kind  of  paddle  on  the  tibia  and 
first  tarsal  joint.  Wings  with  rather  large  flat  brown  scales,  \iotet  along 
the  costs.     Length. — 6  mm. 

Habitat. — Amazon  region. 


2.  6ABETHEB  NITIDDS,  Tbeob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  347). 

Specimens  of  this  new  species  have  been  recently  received 
from  Para.  It  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  differing  mainly 
in  the  scaly  "  paddle  "  of  the  mid  leg  being  white  on  its  apical 
half,  instead  of  wholly  black. 


3.  SABETHES  LONOIPES  (Fabr). 
rS.  laculipu,  B.  Desv. 
Sjst.  Antl.  iv,  100.  a  (1794),  Fabdcius;  Auiseteurop.  Zwei.  Ins.  i,  11  (ISaS), 
Wiedemann  ;  B«sai  s.  I.  tr.  d.  Culioides,  Mtoi.  d.  1.  Soc.  d'Hist.  Hat.  de 
Paris,  iii,  (1827)  (=  loculipa),  Desvoidy ;  Hilt.  Not.  Dipt,  i,  86,  16 
(1BS4),  Macquart ;  Dipt.  Exot.  i,  U,  3,  pi.  1,  fig.  3  (1836),  aud  Sap.  i, 
8,  9,  pi.  1,  fig.  2  (1848),  Macquart ;  Dipt.  Argentina,  p.  67  (1891), 
ArriMlzaga.) 

Plate  xi,  fig  8+  Fore  leg ;  8m,  Mid  leg ;  8h,  Hind  leg. 
Wings  unspotted ;  dusky-brown,  but  with  some  metallic  lustre. 
Thorax  unadorned,  clothed  with  broad,  lanceolate  scales  with 
azure-green  and  bronzy  reflections.  Abdomen  unadorned,  of 
much  the  same  tinting,  but  the  venter  whitish.  Last  three  mid- 
tarsal  joints  white ;  the  hind  tarsi  white  beneath  but  dark  above  ; 
all  three  legs  with  broad  paddle-ahaped  expansions. 

7 . — Head  dark  brown,  with  metallic  flat  scales,  mauve  at  the  sides ; 
antenns  dark  brown,  basal  joint  almost  black,  with  a  grey  rim ;  palpi 
very  short,  black  scaled  ;  proboscis  of  moderate  length,  curved,  black- 
scaled,  metallic ;  eyes  and  clypeus  black.      Thorax  black,  with  metallic 
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coppery  and  iridescent  scales ;  abdomen  black,  with  copper;  <uid  metallic 
purple  lustre.  Legs  deep  metidlio  purple-bine,  Sind  the  front  pair  witii  a 
email  paddle,  involving  all  the  tibie  and  half  the  first  tarsal,  which  latter 
is  white  beneath ;  the  middle  legs  bear  a  much  larger  paddle,  althongh 
the  upper  third  of  the  tibia  is  unfringed,  and  has  the  first  three  tarsals 
white  with  long  white  lateral  scales ;  hind  legs  with  apex  only  of  tibie 
fringed,  first  three  tarsi  silvery-white  beneath.    Length. — T  mm. 

Babilat.  —  Amaeons   (Bates),   1861   (F.   V.   T.) ;    Guiana   (Macq.) ; 
Brazil  (Wied). 


Genus  XVIII.  .SDOHTIA,  Theobald 

(Monog.  II,  p.  aie). 

The  character  distinguishiDg  these  gnats  from  the  reet  of  the 
Bub-family  is  the  form  of  the  wing  scales,  vhicb  are  large  and 
bracket- shaped ,  almost  as  in  Panoplites.  The  head  is  clothed 
with  narrow  upright  scales,  which  are  rather  fan-shaped  than 
forked ;  on  the  thorax  the  scales  are  broad  and  lanceolate,  and 
on  the  Bcatellum,  pleura  and  abdomen  they  are  fiat  and  spatulate; 
clypeus  with  tufts  of  scales ;  metanotum  nude.  The  venation  of 
the  wings  is  much  of  the  usual  type.  The  palpi  are  said  to  be 
two-  or  three-jointed,  but  this  character  is  of  little  value  in 
identification  as  the  number  cannot  be  determined  without 
mounting  the  appendages  separately  in  balsam.  May  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Stegomyia  ( S )  by  the  soutellum  being  clothed 
with  broad  flat,  instead  of  narrow  curved  scales. 

1.  £DOHYIA  SgniHEPEMNIB  (.\rrib&l.)- 

MAta  tguamip«nnu,  Arribil.  ("  L.  A."  p.  62). 

Wings  with  the  purplish  black  costa  interrupted  by  three 
clear  white  patches  which  extend  across  the  wing  and  round  its 
apex.  Tarsi  and  legs  elaborately  banded,  the  long  joints  each 
with  several  yellow  bauds  and  with  brood,  irregularly  basal  and 
articular  bands.  Thorax  unadorned,  dark  brown,  with  its  soales 
yellowish  in  the  middle,  and  white  behind  and  at  the  sides. 
Abdominal  segments  brown,  with  two  creamy  patches  on  the 
hinder  and  two  white  ones  on  the  fore  borders,  the  apical  s^- 
ments  ochreous.  Proboscis  black,  with  two  narrow  white  bands. 
Apices  of  mid  and  hind  femora  with  a  tuft  of  long  dark  scales. 

Head  whitish,  with  a  tuft  of  broad  creamy  scales  between  the  eyes 
and  dark  scdes  at  the  sides  ;  clypeus  black,  with  two  streaks  of  white 
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scales ;  palpi  dark  witb  ill-majked  white  banding,  of  the  $ ,  white  at 
the  apex;  antenOEe  nearly  black,  the  last  two  joints  being  much  thick- 
ened, and  olive-ahaped  in  the  J .  SouteUum  whitiah  in  the  middle,  with 
a  tnft  of  black  scales  on  each  eide.  Fleurra  dark  brown,  with  whitish 
patches.  Venter  yellowish  at  the  base,  black  witb  basal  white  patches 
behind.    L&ngth. — About  4  mm. 

Habiteit.—'Weit  Indies,  South  America,  India,  Straits  Settlements. 
Enters  houses  and  bites,  but  not  severely. 


S.  £DOHYI&  YENUSTIPES,  Skuse. 

^det  Vemutipet.  SkUM  ("  S.  A.  C,"  p.  1761.) 

Wings  with  all  the  veins  densely  clothed  with  mixed  brown 
and  yellow  scales,  the  former  preponderating,  but  unspotted. 
(Scales  described  as  "  somewhat  broad,  more  or  less  elliptical.") 


Fio.  IT.— The  wing  of  ^domyia  venMilipet. 

Legs  elaborately  banded  dark  brown  and  white,  the  hind  legs 
witb  all  the  two  last  tarsals  white  except  the  apex  of  the  fifth 
joint,  other  joints  with  broad  basal  white  bands.  Thorax  clothed 
with  mixed  brown  and  yellow  scales,  with  apical  and  lateral 
yellow  patches.  Abdomen  densely  clothed  with  mixed  brown 
and  white  scales,  the  latter  preponderating  on  the  sides  and 
beneath.  Proboaois  deep  brown  with  subapioal  and  median  white 
bands.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  femoral  tufts.  PleoriB  deep 
brown  with  white  patches,  soutellum  with  yellowish -brown 
scales.    Length  S'61  mm. 

Haiitat. — Elizabeth  Bay,  Sydney,  Australia. 

NOTB. — Nothing  corresponding  to  Skuae's  description  has  come  to 
hand  from  Australia,  but  the  circnmstanoe  of  Skuse  describing  it  as 
i£des,  together  witb  the  form  of  the  wing  soales,  makes  it  probable  that 
it  belongs  to  this  genus.  As,  however,  he  describes  from  a  single  female 
specimen,  it  ia  posuble  it  may  be  a  PanoplUes.  Its  close  general 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  species,  however,  makes  this  unlikely. 
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G«DU6  XIX.  £DES,  Meig. 

(Ab  restricted  b;  Mr.  Tbeobftid,  HoDOg.  n,  p.  934.) 
Ifeigen'B  genus  origiaally  compriaed  all  species  having  short 
palpi  in  both  saxes.  These,  however,  are  of  such  very  varying 
types  that,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  species  included,  the 
separation  of  the  preceding,  and  three  other  genera,  has  oeces- 
aitated  the  revision  of  its  definition  which,  in  Mr.  Theobald's 
restricted  sense,  is  limited  as  follows : — 

>■  Head  clothed  with  both  flat  broad,  and  n&rrov  curved  scales,  over 
the  occiput,  the  former  always  pre<}ominating,  the  latter  Bometimes 
nearly  absent.  Thorax  with  narrow  carved  scales ;  eoutellum  usually 
with  four  bristles  to  the  mid  lobe.  Palpi  short,  apparently  two.iointed 
in  both  ff  and  $ ,  always  much  shorter  than  the  prolxmcis,  roonded 
apically,  acalj,  and  with  a  few  bristles  and  hairs.  Scutellum  with  narrow 
ourt'ed  scales  Antennee  fourteen -jointed,  plnmose  in  the  g ,  pUoee  in 
the  S ,  the  second  joinlt^tten  rather  swollen ;  proboscis  abont  the  length 
of  the  antennee.  Wings  rather  long,  the  scalea  much  as  in  CuUx,  the 
lateral  ones  long  and  slender ;  the  first  sub-marginal  cell  generally  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  seoond  posterior  cell,  both  cells  of  moderate 
length.  Legs  with  the  ungues  of  the  $ ,  both  equal  and  toothed  and 
simple,  of  the  S ,  unequal,  the  larger  toothed,  the  smaller  toothed  or 
not  so. 

"The  essentiid  characters  are:  (i.)  The  palpi  short  in  both  sexes; 
(ii.)  the  palpi  two-jointed ;  (iii.)  the  wings  clothed  with  ordinary  scales  as 
in  Culex  ;  (iv.)  curved  scales  only  on  thorax  and  scntellum. 

"In  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  joints  in  the  palpi  there  is  some  differenoe 
of  opinion.  Fioalbi  says  they  are  two.jointed,  with  a  trace  ol  a  third 
joint.  I  cannot  find  more  than  two  joints,  but  there  is  a  basal  notch 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  joint." 

They  are  soberly  coloured  insects,  generally  sylvan,  and  the  European 
forms  are  said  not  to  hite,  though  there  is  some  douht  if  thie  applies  to 
the  American  and  African  apeciea,  and  M.  Butleri,  from  the  Uabf 
peninsula,  is  swd  to  be  very  troublesome.  With  the  exception  of 
jE.  ftttcus,  they  appear  to  be  rare  insects,  as  the  number  of  specimena 
received  in  the  Museum  has  been  hut  small. 

TabU  of  Species  of  tke  Genua  Mdes. 
iii.  Abdominal  segments  with  pale  basal  hands. 

1.  MAea  fv4cxu,  Osten-Sacken.    Abdomen  dull  black,  with  craamy 

basal  bands  of  ctBBccntic  form. 
vi.  Abdominal  segments  unhanded,  but  with  pale  lateral  spote. 
A.  Anterior  fork-cell  longer  than  the  posterior. 

2.  M.  Bvlleri,  Theob.    Abdomen  intensely  black,  with  white  lateral 

patches.    Anterior  fork-cell  twice  the  length  of  its  stem. 
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8.  M.  nigneorptia,  Theob.    Qeserally  resembles  the  above,  bat  hu 

the  fork-oella  much  loDger.    Thorax  dark  bronee,  onftdomed. 
B,  Posterior  fork  cell  as  long  as  the  anterior. 
4.  M.  PembatntU,  Theob.    Thorax  adorned  with  two  pale  stripes 
in  front, 
viii.  Abdomen  nnadomed. 

A.  Anterior  fork  cell  longer  than  the  posterior. 

6.  M.  Cinereut,  Meig.    Abdomen  nearly  blsick.    Thorax  dark,  with 
a  faint,  pale  median  line. 

6.  ^.  Ohacurut,  Ueig.    Generally  dusky.     Under  border  of  abdo- 

minal segments  darker. 

7.  ^.  iiu/iM,  GimmerthaL    Abdomen  nearly  black.  Thorax  reddish, 

with  median  and  lateral  darker  lines. 
6.  M.  pertirMM,  WiUiston.    Abdomen  deep  brown.    Thorax  un- 
adorned, brown,  and  generally  dusky. 

9.  M.  perlarbant,  Williston.     Abdomen  and  thorax  alike    ellow. 

B.  Posterior  fork-cell  as  long  as  the  anterior. 

10.  jE.  niger,  Theob,     Abdomen  entirely  black.     Thonw  brown. 
Pleune  pale. 

1.  ADES  FDSGU6,  Osten-Saokea. 

(Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  p.  191.) 

Abdominal  segmeats  steely- bla,ck,  with  creamy  basal  patcbea. 
Grouad  colour  of  thorax  nearly  black,  with  golden-brown,  narrow 
carved  scales.     Legs  brouzy-black ;  the  tarsi  unb&nded. 

Head  dusky,  with  yellow  lateral  patches,  and  narrow  eye-borders ; 
palpi  very  short,  black,  as  also  is  the  proboscis.  Plenr«,  ohertnnt-brown 
with  white  patohes.  Venter  creamy- yellow.  Femora  silvery  below,  and 
with  minnte  white  knee-spot.  Tarsal  claws  of  S ,  equal  and  almple ;  of 
S,  on  the  fore  and  mid  legs  unequal,  the  smaller  simple,  the  larger  with 
extra  tooth ;  on  the  hind  legs  equal,  and  both  toothed.  Ltngth. — About 
4  mm. 

Habitat. — America;  Canada  and  United  States. 


2.  .SDES  BUTLERI,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  230). 

Abdominal  segments  intensely  black,  with  white  lateral  basal 
spots.  Wings  with  the  anterior  fork-cell  longer  than  the  pos- 
terior, and  quite  twice  the  length  of  its  stem.  Ground-colour  of 
thorax  black,  uniformly  clothed  with  dark  bronzy,  narrow  curved 
scales. 

7.— Head  black,  with  lateral  patches,  a  narrow  median  line,  and 
deUcate  eye-borders,  white ;  clypeua  and  appendages  black.     Pleune  dark 
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umber-brown  with  four  white  patches.  Wings  dusky  brown,  with  a 
peculiarly  narrow,  triangular,  hinder  fark-cell.  Legs  with  femora  pale 
beneath,  and  small  white  knee-Bpots.  Tarsal  claws  equal,  toothed  at 
the  base  on  the  fore  and  mid  legs;  simple  in  the  hind  pair.  Length. — 
About  4  mm. 

BaHtal.—JxmgU,  Selangor  ;  Straits  Settlement.    Said  to  be  common 
and  troublesome. 


S.  £DE6  NIQBIG0BPU8,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  231). 
Plate  xiv,  fig.  28,  Venation  of  wing. 

Veins  of  wiog  very  densely  clothed  with  uniformly  black, 
long  Bcales;  ajiterior  fork-cell  three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as 
its  stem,  the  latter  much  shorter  than  the  'stem  of  the  shorter  and 
wider  posterior  fork-cell,  which  is,  however,  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  its  stem.  Tarsi  uniformly  black.  Thorax  clothed  with  narrow 
curved,  black  scales,  on  a  black  ground.  Abdomen,  seen  from 
above,  uniformly  black,  but  with  small  white  lateral  spots. 

t . — The  uniformly  sooty  tint  of  this  species  leaves  little  room  for 
description.  Seen  from  above  it  is  entirely  so,  with  the  exeeption  of  a 
few  white  soates  on  the  apices  of  the  femora.  The  venter,  however,  has 
broad  white  basal  bands.  May  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  the  much  greater  length  of  the  anterior  fork-cell  aa  compared 
with  its  stem,  and  in  having  some  upright  forked  cells  on  the  head  which 
ore  absent  in  jE.  Butleri.     Length.— khoat  2'8  mm. 

HaMtal, — Described  from  a  single,  very  well  preserved  ?  speoimenr 
sent  me  by  Br.  Gray,  of  Bt.  Lucia,  West  Indies ;  the  disc  marked  "  St. 
Qlivon,  Castries."    Also  recorded  from  the  Lower  Amazon. 

4.  .SDE8  PEHBAEHBIS,  Theob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  335). 

Closely  resembles  the  two  preceding  species,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  fork-cells  being  of  nearly  equal  length,  and 
their  stems  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  cell.  The  head  ia 
blackish-brown,  covered  with  flat  scales,  and  like  that  of  .^.  Butleri^ 
has  no  erect  forked  scales.    The  knees  apparently  unspotted. 

Described  from  a  ungle  $  specimen.    Length. — i'6  mm. 

HaJiitat. — Pemba  Island,  East  Africa  ;  August. 

6.  £DES  CINEBEDS,  Meig.  ("S.  B."  II,  p.  13  ;  "  F.  K."  p.  300). 

Abdomen  black,  with  a  few  grey  scales  at  the  sides,  and  a  pair 
of  basal  white  patches  on  the  last  segment.  Thorax  nearly 
black,  with  a  faint  median  line  of  golden  scales.     Wings  densely 
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brown  scaled ;  the  anterior  fork-cell  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  posterior,  and  but  little  longer  than  its  stem. 

Head  black,  with  dusky  flat  scales  and  black  erect  forked,  in  the  ^; 
bi^t  with  yellowieh  lateral  patches,  median  line,  and  eye-borders  in  the  ? ; 
palpi  black,  short  in  both  aexes,  but  with  those  oE  the  J,  diatiactly 
shorter  than  the  $ .  Pleure  nearly  black,  with  a  few  white  soalee. 
Legs  deep  red -brown,  rather  paler  at  the  articulations;  tarsal  claws  of 
fore  and  mid  legs  of  ^,  unequal,  the  larger  only  with  an  extra  tooth 
simple  and  equal  in  the  hind  legs.    Length. — about  6  mm. 

Sabitat. — Throughout  Europe,  including  England. 


6.  £DE8  0BSCURD8,  Meig.  (M.  S.). 

Id  the  collection  of  the  Jatdin  des  Plantes,  I  fonnd  a  specimen, 
labelled  as  above,  in  Meigen's  handwriting.  It  has  the  hind 
borders  of  the  segments  distinctly  darker  than  in  front,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  be  banded. 

My  notes  on  the  venation  of  the  wing,  as  roughly  made  out  with  a 
band  lens  from  a  specimen  I  did  not  oars  to  hasAe  too  curiously,  corre- 
spond sufficiently  well  with  Mr.  Theobald's  notes  on  M.  cinervtu,  with 
which  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  it  must  be  identical.  No  such  oajne  is 
traceable  in  Meigen's  works,  and  possibly  the  specimen  was  so  labelled 
by  him,  before  be  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  how  to  call  his  new 
species,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  obtettnit  is  mnch  the 
moie  appropriate  of  the  two. 


7.  £DE8  BUFUS,  Gimmerthal  ("F.  B."  p.  300). 

Is  said  to  be  redder  than  ^.   cinereus,  and  to  have  three 
darker  lines  on  the  testaceous  thorax. 

L  any  case  inadequately 


8.  £DES  PEBTINANS,  WUliston. 

Abdomen  unhanded,  brown.  Thorax  brown,  unadorned  tarsi 
unhanded  (7),  brown ;  of  a  generally  brown  tint. 

Description  from  WUliston,  "  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond."  1896,  p.  371 : 
"  S  and  $ . — Face,  basal  joint  of  the  antennn,  and  base  of  the  pcobosois 
yellowish ;  antennte  and  tbe  rest  of  the  proboscis  nearly  black,  the  former 
only  a  little  more  hoary  in  the  ^ ,  than  in  the  ?;  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
S,  only  a  little  longer  than  tbe  preceding  ones;  mesonotnm  brown, 
thickly  clothed  with  dark  brown  scaJes ;  pleune  yellow,  with  white 
tomentum.    Abdomen  deep  brown,  with  brown  scales.    Tenter  yellow 
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with  white  scales ;  forceps  of  the  ff ,  small,  jellow.  L«gs  deep  brown, 
the  femora,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  tibiie,  showing  the  yellow  ground 
colont  on  the  under  side.  Wings  nearly  hjsJiue  ;  veins  UDiformlj  brown 
scaled.    Length. — 8  mm. 

"  HaHtat—Ihe  coast  of  8t,  Vincent,  West  Indiea,  and  on  the  hills 
at  1.000  ft." 

9.  £DES  PERTURBANS,  WiUiBtoo. 

Abdomen  varying  from  yellow  to  brown,  utabaDcled.  Thorax 
generally  yellow,  unadorned.  Tarsi  anbanded  (7)  brown  ;  general 
colouration  yeUowisb. 

Description  from  Williston,  "Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond."  1896,  p.  271: 
"  J  and  $. — Head  block;  antenme  brown;  plumosity  of  the  J,  long, 
abnndaat  and  black ;  terminal  joint  ae  long  as  the  seven  or  eight  pre- 
ceding it  together,  and  clothed  with  short  hair ;  in  the  ¥  ,  the  joints  are 
aleaderer,  and  the  end  one  is  no  longer  than  the  two  preceding  ones  com- 
bined 1  the  verticils  of  moderate  length ;  proboscis  black,  as  long  as  the 
abdomen ;  palpi  brown.  Thorax  yellow  ;  inesonotum  a  little  darker, 
and  clothed  with  brown  scales.  Abdomen  jellowish,  yellowisb-browii,  or 
brown ;  the  terminal  segment  and  the  hypopyginm  brown  or  blacklBh,  and 
clothed  above  with  brown  scales.  Legs  brown  or  blockish ;  the  femora 
for  the  most  port  yellow,  with  grey  or  purplish  reflections  in  some  lights. 
In  some  specimens,  the  tibie  largely  yellowish  beneath  the  tomentum. 
Veins  of  wings  uniformly  brown  scaled.    Length. — 4*5  mm. 

"Habitat, — The  island  of  St.  Tinceat,  West  Indies." 

Some  specunens  sent  me  by  Dr.  Lutz  from  San  Paolo,  South  America, 
labelled  "wood  mosquito,  probably  sp.  n.  of  group  Mdet"  corresponded 
entirely  to  Willieton's  description,  but  the  specimens,  unfortunately, 
arrived  in  o  terribly  damaged  condition.  The  body  was  clothed  with 
mixed  brown  and  yellow  soales.  Mr.  Theobald  believee  the  species  to  be 
identical  with  his  Wyeomyia  Qrayii,  in  which  case  the  latter  would  stand 
OB  W.perturbartt  (Williston).    We  have  not  seen  the  type. 


10.  JEDE8  NiaER,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  237). 

Abdomen  uniformly  black.  Thorax  nearly  black,  paler  on  the 
pleurte  and  at  the  roots  of  the  wiuga.  Anterior  fork-cell  barely 
longer  than  the  posterior,  its  stem  two-thirds  as  long  as  its 
cell. 

$  - — Head  and  appendages  dark  brown,  the  former  clothed  with  dusky 
flat  BoaJeB,  with  three  dark  bristles  projecting  forwards  and  inwards  on 
each  side.  Legs  daiJc  brown,  except  on  the  com  which  are  pallid,  with 
very  small  simple  tarsal  claws.  Ealteres,  with  white  stem  and  block 
knob.    Length. — 2  mm. 

Hahitat.~0\d  Calabar,  West  Atrico. 
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Genus  XX.  HjEHAGOGUS,  Williston. 

(As  limited  by  Mr.  Tbeobftld,  Modc^.  II,  p.  338). 

(Tnuia.  Ed(.  Soc.  Lona.  1896,  p.  371,  WOliBton.) 
The  eesential  cbaraoter  of  this  geous  is  that  while  the  palpi 
are  abort  in  both  Boxes,  as  in  Mdes,  the  oue  known  species 
has  five  distinct  joints,  but  in  general  appearance,  it  much  more 
closely  approaches  Desvoidy's  Sabetkes.  The  antenna  are 
almost  as  short,  in  proportion  to  the  proboacis,  as  the  palpi.  Mr. 
Theobald  defines  the  genus  as  follows  : — 

"  Head  covered  with  Sat  soalaa,  also  the  abdomen ;  palpi  short  in 
both  sexes,  five-jointed,  the  first  and  fifth  joints  small,  second  long, 
nearly  the  same  length  as  the  third  and  fourth  together ;  antemite  four- 
teen-jointed.  Wings  with  the  two  fork-cells  rather  short ;  scales  normal, 
much  as  in  Mde$.  In  the  S ,  the  front  claws  are  uneqiuJ,  and  each  with 
a  single  tooth  ;  in  the  S  ,  equal  and  simple." 

1.  RSHAGOaUS  0TAMEU8  <Fabr.). 

=  Cidex  cyaneui,  Pabr.  ;  Hamagogas  tpUndem,  WUlistoD. 

(S;st.  Antl.  85,  9,  Fabrioiua;  Dipt.  Exot.  p.  8,  Wiedemann;  Trans.  Eat. 

Soc.  Lood.  (1896),  p.  373  (  =  »pl«adent),  WiUiston.) 

Thorax  deep  blackish-brown,  with  deep  metallic-bine  lustre, 
with  brilliant  green,  coppery,  and  violet  scales.  Abdomen  black, 
with  brilliant  blue  and  violet  scales,  the  first  five  segments  with 
basal  lateral  white  spots  forming  more  or  less  of  a  lateral  white 
line.  Legs  metallic-blue;  undersides  of  hind  femora  pale  golden 
on  the  basal  half.     {Vide  Fig.  51 ;  7,  and  7a,  p.  509.) 

S  . — Head  black,  clothed  with  brilliant  fiat  HCales,  those  at  the  aides 
bright  blue  and  white,  those  behind  metallic-green  and  blue;  palpi 
covered  with  bright  purple  scales ;  proboscis  long,  deep  violet-black ; 
antennee  dark  brown,  basal  joint  dark.  Ground-colour  of  pleune  nearly 
black,  clothed  with  brilliant,  ghstening,  white  scales.  Veins  of  wings 
clothed  with  irideacent  brown  scales,  the  fork-cells  decidedly  shorter 
than  their  sterna,  and  their  bases  in  one  line.    Length. — 5  mm. 

Habitat. — South  America  and  West  Indies. 

NoTX^Mr.  Theobald  heheves  that  Williston's  H.  tpUndent  is 
synonymous  with  the  Culex  cyaneut  of  Fabricius. 

Genua  XXI.  URANOT.£MIA  ("  L.  A."  Arribal.  p.  63). 

This  genus  was  separated  from  .^dea  by  Arribdlzaga,  in  1891, 
and  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  type.  The  gnats  belonging  to  it 
are  all  inhabitants  of  warm   climates,   of  small  size,  and  are 
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chamoterised  by  the  posseesioa  of  patchea  of  ecales  of  nearly  circular 
outline,  ehowing  no  signs  of  striation  escept  under  high  powers, 
which  bring  out  very  cloBe,  transverse  markiDgs.  These  scales,  in 
alm(»t  all  lights,  are  of  a  beautiful  iridescent  sky-blue,  or  occasion- 
ally white,  and  give  the  insects  a  moat  distinctive  appearance. 
The  palps  in  both  sexea  are  quite  rudimentary,  ooDsisting  of 
but  one,  or  it  may  be,  two  short  pieces ;  but  the  proboscis  is 
proportionally,  very  large,  being  as  long  as,  or  longer  than  the 
wing,  the  sheath  broadened  at  the  tip,  and  especially  in  the 
S ,  fringed  near  the  end  on  its  margins  with  numerous  strong 
hairs.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
j^des  group  by  the  form  of  the  fork-cells,  which  are  very 
short,  with  the  anterior  cell  shorter  than  the  posterior.  Ila, 
and  IVa  are  continuous,  without  flexure  to  the  apex  of  the  wing, 
while  lip  and  IVp,  are  much  curved.  On  casually  examining 
the  wing,  it  looks  much  as  if  there  were  no  exteneion  of  I  beyond 
the  origin  of  II,  but  it  really  extends  quite  to  the  tip,  though 
almost  bare  of  scales.  The  scales  of  the  wing  veins  are  lanceo- 
late, with  a  graceful  sigmoid  curve. 

Arrib41zaga  founded  his  genus  on  two  species,  Pulchcrrima  and 
Natalia,  and  pointed  out  that  Osten-Saohen's  S:de3  sapkirinm 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  type,  to  which,  of  previously  known 
species,  Mr.  Theobald  adds  Walker's  C.  argyropus,  which,  to- 
gether with  tea  new  speoiea  which  have  come  Co  hand,  brings 
up  the  total  to  fourteen  species. 

for  the  following  rough  notes  on  the  larvce,  which  I  repro- 
duce in  extenso,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W,  L.  Forrest,  of  Antigua. 

"Pound  in  ponds,  covered  with  lemna-like  weed,  ajid  other  aquatic 
planla.  Colour,  creamy-white :  dark  brown  head.  Not  at  all  timid, 
remains  at  surface  at  tbe  same  angle  as  Culex. 

"  Head. — Dark  brown,  densely  chitinoua,  amooth,  heart-shaped,  with 
truncated  apex,  longer  than  broad,  longer  than  thorax,  as  wide  as 
abdomen  ;  eyes  slightly  in  front  of  widest  part,  wltb  a  row  of  bristles 
pointing  forwards ;  antemue  same  colour  as  head,  terminate  with  simple 
apinea,  basal  joint  with  a  (ew  bristles ;  whorls  close,  pointing  sidewa,vB, 
extremities  curving  forwards,  forming  a  straight  line  in  front.  On  upper 
surface,  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  there  is  a  single,  stout,  vertical 
spine,  one  pfdr  is  posterior  to  the  centre  of  head,  and  one  pair  anterior, 
a  little  in  front,  and  extending  alightly  towards  lateral  edge.  There  is 
also  a  curved  row  of  briatlea  behind  the  base  of  the  antenns. 

"  Thorax. — bfuch  wider  than  long,  translucent,  surface  studded  with 
colourless,  circular  cells  (warts  or  pits) ;  frontal  margin  beset  with  long 
compound  bristles,  not  quite  so  long  as  head,  pointing  forwards ;  meso- 
thorax  with  similar  bristles  slightly  longer,  several  rows  confined  more  to 
lateral  regions ;    near  the  uppermost   bristle  on   each    side,   a  sUgbt 
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circular  depression  eurroimded  with  fine  hiura;  metalhorax  aimiliir  to 
inesothorEix,  also  with  the  two  circular  depreHsions.  Trache&l  uigle 
^tualed  between  pro-  and  lueaothorai,  ver;  slight  dilation. 

"  Abdomen. — First  and  second  segments  slightly  shorter  than  re- 
mainder, with  compound  bristles  as  on  thorax ;  third  to  ninth  each 
with  a  lateral  tuft  of  haiis  (short)  arranged  in  a  circle ;  eighth  segment, 
respirator;  siphon,  almost  as  long  as  three  segments,  with  ten  short 
spines  on  under  side  near  base,  a  compound  hair  at  the  middle,  on  upper 
side  several  compound  hairs,  slightly  chilinous ;  ninth  segment,  swim- 
merets'  very  short,  half  length  oE  segment,  three  sets  (?)  plain  compound 
bristles,  very  long ;  traohes  appear  to  touch,  in  the  centre  of  each 
segment  a  chain  pattern." 

Table  of  Species  of  the  Genus  Oranotania. 
A.  With  one  or  more  of  the  distal  hind  tarsal  joints  entirely  pale, 
iii.  Abdominal  segments  baaally  pale  banded. 

1.  Urartotania  minima,  Theob.    Last  hind  tarsals  all  yellow  with 

more  or  less  complete  apical  banding  of  other  joints.     Ab- 
dominal pale  bands  yellowish -brown.      Thoracic  adornment 
unknown.     Anterior  fork-cell  quite  as  long  as  the  posterior. 
iv.  Abdominal  segments  with  apicsJ  psJe  bands  or  median  spots. 

2.  U.  annulata,  Theob.     Last  two  hind  tarsals  all  white,  remaining 

joints  with  apical  pale  bands  ;  fore  and  mid  legs  unhanded. 
Pale  abdominal  bands  grey.  Thorax  chestnut-brown,  sharply 
separated  from  grey  pleure  ;  apparently  without  blue  adorn- 
ment. Anterior  Eork-cell  much  shorter  than  the  posterior. 
8.  U.  geometrica,  Lutz.  Hind  legs  with  last  two  tarsals  all  white 
and  apical  pale  bands  to  other  joints,  fore  and  mid  tarsi 
indistinctly  banded.  Abdominal  segments  black,  with  trian- 
gular white  median  patches.  Thorax  reddish -brown,  with 
blue  spots  in  front  of  the  wings,  at  back  of  mesonotum, 
and  on  middle  of  scutellum. 
V.  Abdominal  segments  basally  and  apically  pale  lianded. 

4.  U.  pulvherrima,  Arribdl.     The  proportion  in  which  the  con- 

tiguous segments  contribute  to  the  pale  yellow  abdominal 
bands  is  very  irregular.  Last  hind  tarsal  joint  white,  with 
apical  or  articular  banding  to  most  other  tarsals.  Thorax 
clear  red-brown,  with  brilliant  blue  median  line  on  anterior 
half  of  mesonotum,  and  patches  of  the  same  at  the  roots  of 
the  wings, 

vi.  Abdominal  segments  unhanded,  but  with  pale  lateral  spots. 

5.  U.  argi/rqpoda.  Walker.     Hind  legs  with  last  two  tarsal  joints, 

and  apex  of  next,  white ;  fore  legs  with  a  broad  whitish  band, 
formed  of  all  the  fourth  with  the  apex  of  third  and  base  of 

*  8wimmetot8=anal  tubercles? — G.  ST.  G. 
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fourth  joint.  Abdomen  dusky,  with  apical  whit*  latenJ 
patohea.  Thorocio  adornment  unknown.  A  large  moaquito 
(7  mm.) 

6.  V.  Lowa,  Tbeob.     Hind  legs  with  last  two  tarsal  joints  and 

apex  ol  next  white,  bub  without  other  banding  of  the  lege. 
Abdomen  dusky,  with  traces  of  pearly-blue  apical  lateral  epots. 
Thorax  bright  chestnut,  with  silvery-blue  spots  at  the  roots 
of  the  wings  and  distinct  darker  linear  adornment.  Very 
smaU  (1-5  mm.). 
B.  With  the  tarsi  unadorned. 

iv.  Abdominal  segments  with  pale  bands. 

7.  U.  taphirina  (Ost-Sack.).    Thorax  tawny,  with  blue  median  line 

extending  on  to  scutellum,  and  other  blue  patches. 

8.  V.  natalia,  Arriba     Thorax  dark  fawn,  with  darker  median 

lines.    Blue  spots  in  front  of  wings. 

9.  V.  pygnuea,  Theob.    Thorax  black,  with  pale  bronzy  scales  and 

gUstening  white  (not  blue)  spots, 
vi.  Abdominal  segments  unhanded  but  with  pale  lateral  spotB. 

10.  U.  dometliea,  Theob.     Thorax  bright  reddish-brown  with  two 

white  spots  in  front  of,  and  three  on  the  scutellum.  Anterior 
foik-oell  rather  longer  than  the  posterior. 

11.  U.  Maia-i/i,  Theob.    Thorax  bronzy-black,  with  no  white  adorn- 

ment beyond  a  few  white  scales  in  front.    Anterior  foi^-cell 
markedly  shorter  than  the  posterior, 
viii.  Abdomen  unhanded. 

12.  U.  toeitUit,  Tbeob.    Abdomen  black  with  a  white  spot  on  the 

fifth  or  sixth  segment.     Thorax  deep  chestnut  with  blue 

median  line  not  extending  to  scutellum,  and  other  blue  and 

mauve  ornamentation. 
18.  U.     caruleocephala,     Theob.       Abdomen    uniformly     brown. 

Thorax  chestnut,  with  white  spots  in  front  and  before  the 

wings.     Head  entirely  azure-blue. 
14.   U.   Maslumamuii,   Theob.       Abdomen    uniformly  dark   brown. 

Thorax    bright  rufous,  without  distinct  ornament.      Hoad 

clothed  with  sombrely-tinted  scales. 

1.  DRAHOT£NU  MINIMA,  Tbeob.  (Monog.  II,  p.  267). 

Last  tarsal  joint  of  fore  and  mid  legs,  and  last  two  of  fore 
legs  pale  yellowish,  but  darker  on  the  fore  legs;  all  the  other 
tarsal  jointB  more  or  leBS  distinctly  apically  pale  banded.  Denuded 
thorax  deep  brown  with  pale  median  line.  Scaly  adornment 
uncertain,  bnt  probably  without  azure-blue  spots.  Abdominal 
segments  dark  brown,  with  pale  yellowish -brown  apical  bands. 
Wings  without  glistening  basal  patches  and  with  anterior  fork- 
cell  longer  and  narrower  than  the  posterior. 
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J. — Head  and  Rppeiida);ee  yellowiBh-brown ;  the  proboscis  much 
dilated  at  the  tip,  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenns  purplish -grey. 
Fleiiree  and  oone  very  pallid.  Wings  with  dark  tooth-like  scales  on  the 
oosta;  and  the  scales  clothing  the  veins,  for  the  most  part,  short  and 
troncate;  the  fork-cells  proportionally  longer  than  in  most  of  the  genus. 
Legs  dark,  pale  on  the  undersides  near  the  base,  and  with  pale  spots 
or  bands  at  the  apices  of  the  long  joints.  Venter  with  pale  scales. 
LwiytA.— Under  2  mm. 

Habitat. — Quilon,  Travancore,  India. 

Bbmahrs. — By  no  means  a  typical  member  of  the  genus.  The  spiny 
costa  recalls  that  of  my  Steg.  brn-ipalpU. 


%  ORiMOT.£HU  ANNULATA,    Theobald  (Monc^.  II,  p.  200). 

The  nhole  of  the  last  two,  and  Eipicea  of  the  other  bind  tarsal 
joints  whitish ;  fore  and  mid  legs  unhanded,  deep  bronn.  Thoras 
deep  chestnut-brown,  sharply  separated  from  the  pale  grey  pleurte, 
but  without  any  of  the  glistening  patches  cbaracteriatic  of  the 
genus,  beyond  creamy  spots  on  the  prothoraoic  lobes.  Abdominal 
segments  black,  with  grey  apical  bands.  Anterior  fork-cell  much 
shorter  than  the  posterior. 

Head  emaU,  entirely  clothed  with  whitish  scales  but  for  a  median 
line  of  dark  cells ;  proboscis,  antennse,  and  the  very  minute  palpi,  dark 
brown.  Scutellum  clothed  with  nearly  black  flat  scales.  Legs  yellowish- 
grey  at  the  base  and  on  undersides  of  the  femora,  and  with  minute  knee- 
spots,  fairly  distinct  on  the  hind  legs,  elsewhere  deep  brown.  Fore  and 
mid  tarsal  claws  of  $,  simple  but  very  unequal,  those  of  S  hind  legs, 
and  of  $  ,  equal  and  simple.    Length. — About  2  mm. 

Habitat. — Bonny,  West  Africa. 


8.  DRANOTAHIA  OEOHETRICA,  Lubz  MS.  (Monog.  II,  p.  247). 

Last  two  hind  tarsal  joints  entirely  white,  with  conspicuouB 
apical  pale  bands  on  the  other  bind  tarsals  and  on  those  of  the 
other  legs.  Thorax  reddish-brown  with  two  paler  lines,  and 
glistening  azure-blue  patches  before  the  roots  of  the  wings,  on 
the  protboracic  lobes,  and  on  a  median  patch  just  before  a  bare 
patch  in  front  of  the  scutellum.  Abdomen  black  with  median 
white  apical  patches.  Anterior  fork-cell  much  shorter  than  the 
posterior. 

The  head  and  its  appendages,  save  for  some  blue  scales  on  the 
occiput,  are  almost  black  throughout,  and  the  ground-colour  of  the 
thorav  and  abdomen  piceous.  The  segments  of  the  latter  are  obscurely 
basaily  banded  witli  a  lighter  brown  than  that  of  the  nearly  black  scales 
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covering  their  hinder  faorderi ;  and  in  the  mid-line  this  deep-tinted 
border  is  interrupted  b;  a,  anowy  spot,  especially  prominent  in  the  ^ . 
In  addition  to  the  tarsal  banding,  the  apices  of  all  the  femora  and  tibis 
have  large  white  spots,  and  the  tips  of  the  fore  tarsi  ma;  be  all  white, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  is  the  case  on  the  hind  tegs.  Wing  mainly 
fuBCOus-Bcaled,  with  two  minute  and  indistinct  whitish  spots,  on  the 
apex,  and  interrupting  the  casta  opposite  the  posterior  transverse  vein, 
respectively ;  and  with  iridescent  blue  patches  at  the  bases  of  V  and  II. 
The  armature  of  the  long  wing  vein  is,  even  aput  from  the  rooud-scaled 
patches,  peculiar,  their  bases  being  clothed  with  truncate  scales,  while 
their  distal  portions  are  more  Bparsely  clothed  with  long  lanceolate 
scales  of  peculiarly  graceful  form  and  arrangement. 
Habitat. — Santos,  Brazil  (Lutz). 


Fio.  18. — 1,  Wing  of  $ ,  X  IG  diameters ;  2,  Venation  of  S  wing  ;  3, 
iasa  of  V,  showing  form  of  the  generio  blue  scales ;  4,  Arrangement  of  scalei 
a  distal  part  of  a  long  vein ;  6,  Head  and  appendage  of  ^ ;  6,  of  9 . 

4.  URAMOTAHIA  FULCHERBIHA,  ArnbiUzaga. 


C'L.  A.-  p.  ( 


Last  hind  tarsal  jomt  all  white,  with  distiact  white  apical 
bands  on  the  other  joints ;  there  are  traces  of  apical  banding  Oq 
the  upper  joints  of  the  fore  and  mid  legs,  the  lower  joints  of 
which  are  mach  paler  thaa  the  upper.  Thorax  bright  testaceous, 
with  a  median  pale  blue  hue  in  front,  not  exteadiug  to  scutellum, 
a  pale  blue  patch  on  each'  side  of  the  wings,  another  on  the 
scutellum,  and  patches  of  deeper  blue  on  the  prothoracic  lobes. 
Abdomen  dusky  brown,  with  whitish  cross-bands,  rather  irregular. 
Fotk-cells  both  small,  the  binder  the  larger. 
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Head  clothed  with  flat  scales  of  a  dafk  brown  and  deep  oohreous 
brown  colour  on  the  occiput,  a  HUiall  blue  patch  on  each  side  close  to  the 
ejea,  behind  are  short  black  upright  forked  scales ;  autennie  brown, 
with  narrow  pale  rings,  basal  joint  bright  pale  reddish-yellow,  pro- 
boscis and  palpi  black,  the  latter  very  small,  especially  in  the  S<  the 
former  expanded  towards  the  tip.  Pleurn  pale  yellow,  with  a  prominent 
azore'blae  spot  over  the  fore  coxee.  Wing  scales  closely  resembling 
those  of  V.  geomctrica,  and  like  it,  with  aEure-blne  patches  at  the  base 
of  II  and  v.  Legs  dark  brown,  with  small  white  knee-spots,  and  apical 
rings  on  the  tibite.  The  proportion  in  which  the  contiguous  abdominal 
segments  oontribnta  to  the  pale  bands  is  most  irregular,  some  of  them 
being  mainly  formed  by  the  apex  of  the  segment  in  front,  while 
others  are  almost  purely  basal,  but  on  the  venter  the  pale  bands  are 
more  regolarly  apical.  It  ntay  be  distinguished  from  V.  geomctrica 
by  its  more  .complete  abdominal  banding,  and  by  only  the  fifth, 
instead  of  the  last  two  tarsal  joints  being  entirely  white.  Length. — 
A,bont  2-5  mm. 

Habilat. — Brazil  and  Argentina,  South  America ;  and  I  have  recently 
received  two  ^  specimens  from  Dr.  Forrest,  of  Antigua,  whose  remarks 
on  the  larvie  of    Uranotxnia  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  those  of  this 

6.  UK1N0T.«NU  ARGYROPODA  (Walker).    ( "  List,"  p.  2.) 

Last  two  hind  tarsal  joints  and  apex  of  next  yellowish,  but 
with  the  tarsi  apparently  otherwise  unadorned,  beyond  a  broad 
band  coasistiog  of  all  tbe  fourth  fore  tarsal  and  parts  of  the  joints 
above  and  below  it,  which  appear  pale  in  certain  lights.  Thorax 
(much  denuded)  ferruginous,  with  bair-like  brown  scales  and 
patches  of  flat  blue  scales  on  the  prothoracic  lobes.  Abdomioal 
segments  dusky,  with  white  lateral  apical  patches.  A  large 
mosquito.     Venation  of  wing  as  in  Eretmapodites. 

$ . — Head  black  with  azure-blue  orbits ;  palpi  black,  with  a  white 
patch  in  the  middle ;  proboscis  black ;  ecnteliuni  ochreous,  with  dusky 
fiat  scales.  Pleurte  brown,  with  white  patches.  Legs  broit'n,  with  the 
femora  yellowish,  white  at  apex  and  base,  and  with  a  dull  white,  sob- 
apical  spot.  Venter  brown  with  apical  white  borders  to  its  segments. 
Length.— 7-5  mm. 

ifaWeat.— New  Zealand. 

Observation*. — In  the  alisence  of  the  male  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  generic  position  of  this  species,  the  type  of  which  is  in  none  too 
good  acondition,  but  personally  Ido  not  think  it  can  belongto  the  present 
genns,  all  the  other  species  of  which  are  very  small,  while  this  is  above 
the  average  size  of  most  genera;  in  addition  to  which,  the  venation  of 
the  wings  is  as  difi'erent  as  it  well  can  be,  and  I  should  prefer  to  place 
it  provlBionolly  in  Jiremapodilei,  the  wing  scales  of  which  much  resemble 
tiose  of  (Jranotania. 
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6.  URAMOTfMIA  LOWII,  Theobald  (Mooog.  II,  p.  339). 

Laet  two  bind  tarBal  joiDts  and  half  of  the  next  white,  but 
wiih  Qo  dietiDot  bandiog  of  the  fote  and  mid  legs.  The  thorax 
is  of  tbe  nsual  chestnut- brown,  with  some  ill-defined  darker 
ornament,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  submedian  lines  and  patches 
above  the  wings,  but  the  characteristic  iridescent  patches  are 
represented  only  by  two  small  hluish-white  spots  in  front  of  tbe 
wings.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  traces  of  pearly-hlue  apical 
spots. 

J . — Head  clothed  with  flat,  deep  brown  scales,  with  a  small  iridescent 
Eilveiy-blue  patch  on  each  side;  its  appendages  deep  brown;  the  pro- 
boBcis  Bpatulate.  Scutellum  clothed  with  flat  black  scales ;  pletine  pale 
DchreouB.  Wings  with  email  fork-cells,  and  the  binder  much  the  larger, 
with  a  tew  iridescent  scales  at  the  bases  of  IV  and  V.  Venter  ochreous. 
Legs  brown  with  tlie  mid  femora  dilated.    Length. — I'S  mm. 

Habitat. — St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

7.  URANOTANIA  SAPHIBINA  (Osten-Sacken). 
^des  Saphirintu,  OBt..SackeQ,  Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc.,  II,  p.  47. 

Tarsi  uniformly  pale  brown.  Thorax  tawny-brown,  paler  on 
the  plenrsB,  with  a  metallic-blue  median  ntesotboracic  line  reach-  . 
ing  tbe  scutellum,  a  pale  blue  line  in  front  of  the  wings,  and  two 
blue  spots  on  the  pleurae.  Abdomen  brownish  above,  pate  helow, 
with  pate  apical  hands.  Wings  with  an  iridescent  patch  at  tbe 
bases  of  III  and  IV. 

Head  with  a  sapphire-blue  trout  and  median  line;  proboscis  very 
long,  "  incrossated  "  at  the  tip.  Fleune  pale  tawny-browo,  with  three 
sapphire-coloured  marks ;  "  feet  brownish,  paler  at  tbe  base,  a  anow-white 
dot  on  the  upper  side  ot  the  femora,  and  of  the  tibue."  Halterea  with 
pale  stem  and  brown  knob.    Length, — 2'5  mm. 

Eabilat. — United  States ;  'Waahington,  Brooklyn,  Ithaca. 

KiMABSs. — No  specimens  have  come  to  hand  ot  this  species,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  very  distinct  species,  aod  there  can  be  no  practical  doubt  as 
to  its  belonging  to  this  genus.  I  do  not  understand  why  Hr.  Theobald 
believes  that  the  tarsi  are  banded.  No  mention  ot  such  a  character  is 
made  in  the  original  description,  nor  is  it  indicated  in  a  subsequent 
figure  by  Howard,  and  the  closely- allied  V.  natalAm  has  also  unhanded 

8.  ORANOTaiNIA  NATALIA!,  Arrihilzaga  ("  L.  A."  p.  64). 
Tarsi    unhanded,    dark     brown,    their    last    joints   reddish. 
Thorax  dark  fawn,  with  a  darker  median  line;  a  long  pale  blue 
spot  on  each  side  in  front  of  tbe  wings ;  prothoracic  lobes  blue. 
Abdomen  black,  with  pearly  hands. 
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S-— Head  teBtaoeooa,  clotbed  behind  with  blue  scales;  palpi  deep 
pioeoQs ;  probosoU  piceoDB,  brown  al  the  base,  with  short  fnscous 
pilofiity ;  e;e6  black  with  a  ailvery  border.  Pleura  pearlj.  Wings 
moderately  denaely  clothed  with  fuscoas  BCfklea,  which  tend  to  pale  blue 
in  places.  Legs  pale  testaceous,  with  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibiffi 
deep  pitoh-brown.  HeJteres  pale  reddish,  with  dask;  knoba.  Length. — 
2  to  2-6  mm. 

Habitat — South  America ;  Buenos  Ayces  and  San  Paolo. 


9.  DR&NOTJSNU  PYGHiEA,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  254). 

Tarsi  deep  metallic-broDze  or  purple,  unbanded.  Tborax 
black,  covered  with  narrow  sbioy  pale  bronzy  scales,  with  a 
abort  clear  silvery-white  line  on  eaoh  side  just  iu  tront  of  tbe 
wiogB,  another  small  white  spot  on  the  protboracic  lobes,  and 
othfiFB  on  the  pleura.  Abdominal  segments  dusky,  witb  whitish 
apical  bands  which  are  sometimes  indistitict ;  venter  grey. 
Wings  with  purplish -black  scales  and  with  a  line  of  sUvery-white 
scales  at  the  base. 

S . — Head  dark  brown,  with  broad  flat  scales,  black  in  the  middle, 
and  with  a  few  black  upright  forked  ones  and  flat  white  ones  in  front, 
forming  a  very  distinct  broad  white  border  to  the  eyes,  which  widens 
out  laterally,  forming  a  pale  violet -coloured  patch  on  each  side;  antenns 
brown ;  palpi  very  short,  black ;  probosoiH  dark  brown,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body,  expanded  apicallj,  hairy.  Scutellom  nearly  black.  Legs 
generally  purple-black,  with  the  coitfe  and  bases  of  femora  pale,  and  a 
faint  knee-spot  on  the  hind  legs  ;  the  bases  of  the  mid  femora  dilated  in 
the  $.    Len0tk.~2auu. 

Habitat. — Queensland. 


10.  UR&NOTANIA  DOHESTICA,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  2S3). 

Tarsi  onbanded,  nearly  blaok.  Thorax  bright  reddish -browo, 
a  small  metalhc- silvery  spot  on  each  side  io  front,  and  three 
silvery  spots  on  the  scutellum.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  with 
lateral  silvery  spots. 

$. — Head  dark  brown,  covered  with  dark  brown  flat  scales,  a  patch 
of  ulvery-white  ones  on  each  side  near  the  eyes,  towards  the  middle,  and 
a  patch  of  dull  ocbreous  ones  laterally;  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  a 
patch  of  dull  ochreous  narrow  curved  scales,  and  projecting  forwards 
numerous  black  bristles ;  proboscis  almost  black ;  palpi  very  small, 
black  and  scaly ;  antenufe  brown.  Pleurs  chestnut  brown,  with  a  white 
patch.  Wings  with  the  anterior  fork-cell  longer  than  the  posterior,  and 
a  glistening  but  not  very  pure  while  spot  at  the  base.    Legs  almost 
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black,  a  eilvery  spot)  near  the  apex  of  the  hind  femora,  tmd  at  the  apex ; 
also  one  on  the  apices  of  the  tibin.     Venter  dtiskj.     Length. — 3*8  mm. 

Habitat. — Old  Calabar.    "  Taken  in  the  Vice'Consnlate,  Euid  henc« 
possibly  a  domestic  epecies." 


11.  DRAHOT^NIA  MALAYI,  Theobald  (Uonog.  II,  p.  258). 

Tarsi  unhanded,  blaok.  Thorax  black,  with  flat  bronzy 
spindle-shaped  scalee,  with  some  white  ones  just  behind  the 
bead,  and  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  wings.  Abdomen  dusky 
blackish -brown,  with  small  triangular  basal  lateral  white  spots. 

S  .—'A  ratber  dasky  species.  Head  clothed  with  flat  black  scales, 
with  a  few  grey  ones  forming  a  pale  central  line,  a  border  of  creamy 
white  scales  round  tbe  e;ea  and  at  tbe  sides,  a  few  small  black,  upright 
scales  at  the  back  of  the  head;  a  few  black  bristles  projecting  in 
front ;  antenjue  brown ;  palpi  black  scaled,  and  with  black  bristles  ;  pro- 
boscis dark  brown,  with  short  blackish  bristles.  Scutellum  clothed  with 
flat  dark  scales.  Pleune  purple-black,  with  white  scales.  Wings  with 
small  fork-cells,  the  anterior  being  the  smaller,  but  with  the  cross-veins 
further  out  than  is  usual  in  this  genus,  so  that  the  stems  are  propor- 
tionally shorter  than  in  most  species ;  but  apparently  without  any 
glistening  basal  patches.  Legs  black,  with  pale  knee-spots.  Length. — 
8-8  ram. 

Halntai. — Jungle,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 


12.  URAMOTANIA  SOCIALIS,  Theobald  (bfonog.  II,  p.  340)- 

Tarsi  unhanded,  brown.  Thoras  chestnut,  with  iridescefit 
blue  adornment,  oonsisting  of  a  median  line,  stopping  abort  at 
a  bare  space  in  front  of  the  soutellnm;  a  spot  on  the  mid 
lobe  of  the  latter,  and  patches  before  the  roots  of  the  wings 
and  on  the  prothoracic  lobes.  Abdomen  black,  unhanded,  and 
usually  unspotted,  though  occasionally  with  a  whitish  apical 
patch  on  tbe  fifth  or  sixth  segment.  Wings  with  an  aznie 
patch  at  the  base  of  V. 

$ . — Head  dark,  covered  with  flat  black  scales  and  flat  metaUic-blne 
ones  bordering  the  eyes  in  the  middle ;  clypeus  fawn ;  palpi  brown, 
very  hairy ;  antenna  brown  with  grey  bands,  baeal  joint  bright  testa- 
ceous; proboscis  black,  swollen  apically.  Pleurie  pale  brown,  with  a 
small  blue  patch.  Wings,  with  fork-cells  small,  tbe  hinder  tbe  lai)^. 
Legs  dark,  with  snowy  spots  on  the  apices  of  the  femora  and  tibin ;  the 
fore  and  mid  femora  dilated.    Venter  greyish.    Length. — About  2  mm. 

Habitat. — Jamfuca.    Is  said  not  to  bite. 
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13.  ORAHOTANIl  CARULEOGEPHALA,  Theobald 

(Monog.  n,  p.  256). 

Tarai  unbonded,  brown.  Head  with  shiny  azure-bine  scales. 
Thorax  cheBtnnt -brown,  with  a  small  silvery-white  spot  on  each 
aide  in  front,  and  a  white  line  on  each  aide,  jnst  in  front  of  the 
wings.     Abdomen  brown,  unhanded. 

S  ■ — Head  covered  entirely  with  flat  azore-blue  scales,  slightl;  paler 
around  the  ejes,  and  with  black  upright  forked  soalee  behind ;  antenne 
brown,  with  rather  large  joints;  proboscis  brown;  palpi  black,  very 
minute.  Scntellum  clothed  with  flat  black  scales.  Pleurs  paJer  than  the 
mesonotom,  Bometimes  with  a  white  patch.  Wings  witb  venation  much 
as  in  other  typical  species,  but  apparently  without  basal  patches.  Legs 
deep  brown,  unadorned.  Ualteres  with  white  stem  and  black  knob. 
Length.~k\>o\A  2-4  mm. 

Habitat. — Old  Calabar.    Taken  in  ofScers'  mess. 

14.  URANOT£HIA  MABHONAEMSIS,  Theobald 

(Monog.  n,  p.  269). 

Tarsi  unhanded,  brown.  Thorax  bright  rufous.  Abdomen 
unhanded,  brown.  Wings  with  normal  venation,  but  apparently 
without  glistening  basal  spots.  Scutellum  clothed  with  linear 
curved  block  scales. 

Head  and  appendages  entirely  dark  brown,  but  for  a  pair  of  creamy 
lateral  patches  l>ehind  the  eyes;  proboscis  much  dilated.  Pleurte  pale 
yellowish.  Legs  uniformly  brown,  with  pale  coi».  Tarsal  claws  simple 
in  both  saxes,  but  markedly  unequal  in  the  tore  and  mid  ungues  of  the  3  ■ 
Length.^Ahoxit  2-8  mm. 

Sahitat. — Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

Obsbbvatioh. — This  is  the  only  Vranoteenia  with  cnrved  narrow 
scales  on  the  scutellum,  and  even  here  there  are  flat  ones  intermixed. 
Mr.  Theol>ald  further  describes  an  allied  form  which  he  names  U.  aiba 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  ^ically  pale  banded. 

Genus  XXII.,  Wyeomyia,  Theobald 

|Mon(%.  n,  p.  267), 

This  genus  has  been  separated  by  Mr.  Theobald  from  ^des 
on  account  of  the  metanotam  being  armed  with  bristles  instead 
of  being  nude,  as  in  all  other  mosquitoes  except  the  single  species 
of  the  genua  Trichoprosoptm. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  make  out  the 
characters  of  this  region,  as  in  most  positions  it  is  much  hidden 
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by  other  parts  of  the  insect,  especially  by  the  soutelltim,  the 
bristles  of  which  are  very  apt  to  look  as  if  they  spruog  from  the 
really  nude  metanotum  below  them.  It  is  od  this  account  often 
difiBcult  to  distinguish  female  specimeas  from  those  of  SUgomyia. 
The  members  of  that  genus,  however,  are  seldom  so  devoid  of 
oniamant  as  the  species  included  in  the  present  genus,  so  that  it 
is  well  to  regard  any  very  sombrely-tinted  Stegomyta  with  bus- 
pioion,  and  to  examine  the  metanotum  with  special  care.  In 
jEdet,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  soutellom  is  clothed  with  curved 
soaleB. 

Mr.  Theobald's  definition  of  the  genus  reads  as  follows : — 
"  Head  ooveied  with  flat  sc&leB ;  aleo  the  prothotocio  lobes  aiid 
aoutellum ;  inesonotum  with  epindle-ahaped  acales ;  mtlanolum  itnlh 
brittle!  on  its  poiterior  half.  Palpi  equal  in  the  male  and  female, 
apparently  tour-jointed ;  antenns  fourteen-joiiited,  basal  joint  of  moderate 
size;  proboHCiB  very  long  and  thin,  often  longer  than  the  body.  Wings 
with  the  basal  lobe  long  and  nanow  ;  fork-oella  long  and  narrow.  Abdo- 
men unhanded,  but  with  either  apical  or  basal  white  lateral  spote  or 
unadorned.    Ungues  of  the  female  equal  and  simple." 

They  have  a  habit  of  hovering  in  the  air  with  the  hind  l^s 
held  over  their  baok,  and  their  long,  thin  legs  give  them  a  very 
spider-like  appearance.  Dr.  Lubz  speaks  of  them  as  "  wood 
mosquitoes,"  haunting  damp  woods  near  rivers  or  the  sea  shore, 
and  often  breeding  in  water  held  in  the  cups  of  plants  of  the 
Bromelia  order,  and  states  that  the  larvro  resemble  those  of 
Culex,  but  are  usually  brightly  coloured — red,  green,  or  blue. 

Table  of  Species  of  the  Genus  Wyeomyia. 

i.  The  abdomen  unhanded,  but  with  pale  lateral  spots. 

1.  W.  Umgirostrit,  Theob.    Abdominal  lateral  spots  basal.    Meta- 

notum black,  with  two  large,  golden-brown  bristles. 

2.  W.  TTinidad^mU,  Theob.    Abdouiinal  lateral  spots  basal,    Meta- 

notum with  three  bristles  on  the  outer  row  and  two  behind. 
Mid  tarsi  while  on  one  side. 
S.  W.  dUcnunam,  Walker.    Abdominal  lateral  spots  apical.    Meta- 
notum with  four  brifitles  in  two  tufts. 
ii.  Abdomen  unadorned. 

4.  W.  Grai/ii,  Theob,    Metathorax  with  tour  bristles  placed  in  a 

aqnare. 

5.  W.  pcrtinant  (WiUiatan).     Metathorax  with    a    single   row  of 

bristles. 

6.  W.   aranoide»,   Theob.     Metathorax  destroyed.     Base  ot  venter 
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1.  WTEOHYIA  L0NQIR08TRIS,  Theobald  (Monog.  II,  p.  275). 
Thorax  black,  shiny  when  deauded,  covered  with  dusky  and 

bronzy  scales;  prothoracic  lobes  with  broad  scales,  showing 
metallic  reflections ;  metanotum  intense  black,  with  two  clear 
golden-brown  bristles  near  the  posterior  border  (and  two  smaller 
ones  7) ;  plemw  testaceous  and  brown.  Abdomen  black,  with 
lateral  basal  white  patohes ;  venter  pale  scaled.  Legs  dark 
brown,  long;  coxte  ochreous.     Ungues  of  the  $  ,  equal,  simple. 

S . — Head  black,  with  flat  black  scales,  showmg  metallic- green  and 
purple  reflectioaa ;  Hides  of  the  head  with  aimilar  gre;  BoaleB ;  two  long 
block  briBtlea  project  in  front  between  the  eyea,  and  other  shorter  ones 
on  each  side ;  proboHCis  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  whole  body, 
sometimeB  nearly  aa  long  agfun,  thin,  covered  with  dark  brown  to  black 
scales,  hiury  at  the  apex  ;  antenns  deep  brown,  less  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  proboscis ;  palpi  very  short,  covered  with  deep  purplish- 
black  scales,  somewhat  testocaooa  at  the  base,  apparently  four-jointed, 
the  last  joint  being  very  small ;  clypeus  deep  purplish -black.  Lejiglh. — 
8-6  to  4  nun. 

Habitat. — Bio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  WYEOMYIATRINIDADEHSIS,TheobaId(Monog.II,p.277). 
Thorax  deep  brown,  with  bronzy  scales.     Abdomen  black, 

with  metalUc-green  reflections,  and  with  basal  white  lateral  spots, 
which  often  pass  into  basal  bands ;  venter  white  scaled.  Legs 
long,  black,  the  mid  tarsi  white  above.  Ungues  small,  equal, 
simple.    Proboscis  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  whole  insect. 

$. — Head  covered  with  flat  brown  scales  with  metallic -violet  and 
sometimes  green  reflections,  sides  with  rather  grey  scales ;  around  the  eyes 
are  short  black  bristles  projecting  over,  and  two  between  them  ;  antennte 
rather  short,  black,  with  paler  basal  joints;  palpi  very  short,  covered 
with  purpliah- brown  scales:  clypeus  brown,  with  grey  sheen  ;  proboscis 
thin,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  (he  whole  insect,  deep  brown.  Length. — 
2-8  mm. 

HaWfai.— Trinidad. 

3.  WYEOHYU  DISCRDCIANS  (Walker). 

{=  CuUx  diacru^iOtu,  Walker,  Ins.   Saunders,  p.    360,  nee.  J.   dwcrucuttw, 
Arribjklzsga.) 

Thorax  brown  and  fermginous,  with  brown  flat  spindle- 
shaped  scales ;  pleure  pale,  with  pale  golden  sheen  ;  metanotum 
with  four  cheetee  in  a  line.  Abdomen  steely-brown,  its  seg- 
ments with   apical   pole   golden    triangular    lateral    spots   and 
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pale  goldea  bands  veDtrally ;  first  segment;  ocbreoos,  vith 
pale  haira.  Legs  brown;  bases  and  venter  of  femora  yellow; 
last  fore  tarsi  somewhat  of  an  ochreouB  tint.  Ungues  equal  and 
simple  in  the  S  . 

S  .—Head  covered  with  flat  violet-brown  scales  on  the  occiput,  with 
golden  oohreooa  scaleB  at  the  sides  Hjid  behind ;  across  the  back  of  the 
head  runs  a  semicircular  line  of  ahnoet  black,  forked  upright  sctiles,  one 
deep,  looking  like  a  bhick  curi'ed  line  with  a  hand-lens,  a  character 
which  at  once  separates  this  from  other  species  of  the  genus  ;  proboscis 
nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  clothed  with  dark  coppery  scales  ;  palpi 
black ;  autenns  brown,  with  narrow  pale  bands.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  Arribftlzaga's  ■Tanthinoioma  discruciant  by  the  fore  tarsal  olaws  of 
the  $ ,  which  instead  of  being  simple  have  an  accessory  tooth  in  that 
species.  Length.— 6  mm. 
Sabilat — Bio  de  Janeiro. 

4.  WYEOMYU  GRAYII,  Theobald  '(Monog.  11,  p.  269). 

=  ^.perturbans.  Williston  (?).     (Trans.  Eut.  Soc.  Loud.  1896,  p.  373.) 

Thorax  testaceous-brown,  with  dnaky  scales ;  pleura  ochreous, 
densely  clothed  in  parts  with  broad  white  scales.  Abdomen  dusky 
black  above  ;  venter  ocbreous.  Legs  black,  coxee  and  venter  of 
tbe  femora  ochreous  ;  ungues  of  the  ?  ,  equal  and  simple.  Meta> 
notum  with  four  cheetie,  placed  quadra ngularly.  Proboscis  not 
quite  as  long  as  thorax  aod  abdomen. 

$  . — Head  covered  by  flat  broad  scales,  duU  purplish  in  the  middle, 
ochreaos  at  the  sides,  and  white  between  the  eyes;  in  some  specimens 
tbe  ochreous  scales  border  the  eyes  as  well ;  clypeus  oohreous-brown , 
antenne  almost  black,  only  a  httle  over  half  the  length  of  the  proboscis  ; 
palpi  short,  black  scaled ;  proboscis  black,  long  and  thin,  swollen  at  tbe 
tip,  apex  pilose.     Length. — 8  to  8'S  mm. 

Habitat. — West  Indian  Islands. 

5.    WYEOHTIA  PERTINAHS,  Williston,   Monog.  11,  p.  272). 

=  ^.  perUnaiw,  WiUiston  (7).  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Loud.  1696,  p.  3T1.) 
Thorax  hrown,  with  dusky-brown  scales  on  the  mesouotum  ; 
pleuree  yellow-brown  with  white  scales ;  metanotum  deep  brown, 
with  four  bristles  in  a  stnugbt  line  and  some  smaller  ones  between 
them,  usually  making  six  in  all.  Abdomen  deep  browu,  with 
dusky  hrown  scales;  venter  ochreous.  Legs  deep  brown;  femora 
and  tibin  yellowish  ventrally,  not  bristly.  Ungues  of  3  ,  equal 
and  simple. 

S . — Head  yellowish-brown,  with  flat  scales,  ochreous  at  the  sides. 
pnrpUsh-browD  in  the  middle ;  clypeus  deep  brown ;   antonnie  almost 
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black,  haaal  joint  pale  teetaceouB;  palpi  blcick  scaled  ;  proboEcis  covered 
with  black  ECtJes.    Lgagth. — 3  mm. 

Note. — In  all  probability  the  above  species  is  identical  with  that 
described  b;  WUliaton,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  tj^iea,  the  original 
deeoription  has  been  retained  in  ita  place  under  ^det. 


6.  WYEOHYIA  AB&NOIDES,  Theobald  (MoDog.  II,  p.  274). 

Thorax  shiny  black  when  deaaded,  with  deep  broDzy-brown 
scales ;  plearse  dark  in  front,  pallid  posteriorly,  with  white  soales ; 
prothoracic  lobes  with  white  scales.  Abdomen  dusky  brownish- 
black  above,  creamy-white  below,  especially  at  the  base.  Legs 
oohreons,  with  brown  scales,  darkest  on  the  tibiee  and  tarsi. 
Ungues  of  the  s  >  equal  and  simple. 

J. — Head  covered  with  flat  dusky  brown  and  black  scales,  grey 
round  the  eyes  and  white  at  the  aides  ;  clypeus  bright  ferruginous,  with 
two  rows  of  white  ecalea ;  proboscis  longer  than  the  whole  body,  deep 
brown  with  copperj  reflections  ;  palpi  deep  brown,  densely  sealed,  with 
brilliELnt  coppery  reflections;  antennee  dark  brown,  baaal  joints  deep 
brown  and  bright  testaceous.     Length. — S  mm. 

HabUaL-^Straiia  Settlements. 

NoTB. — Mr.  Theobald's  single  specimen  has  the  metanotum  destroyed 
b.v  the  setting  pin,  but  he  is  oonvinoed  that  it  belongs  to  this  genua.  No 
other  species  has  a  bright-tinted  clypeus. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Tba  C«ratlirin»  8nb-&UBlIy. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  groap  of  inaeota  can  be  fairly  in- 
cluded in  the  same  family  as  the  rest  of  the  Culicida  as  the 
family  stands  at  present ;  as  altbongh  the  veoatiou  of  their 
wings  and  their  scaly  curvature  is  typically  that  of  a  mosquito, 
the  anatomy  of  their  mouth  parts  is  entirely  different,  being  that 
of  a  midge  or  Tipula ;  for  they  have  no  proboscis  at  all  com- 
parable to  tbat  of  the  true  mosquitoes,  and  have  in  its  stead, 
merely  a  short  rostrum,  ending  in  a  pair  of  rounded  knobs. 
They  appear  to  frequent  mostly  the  open  country,  and  are  also 
found  in  woods. 

Although  they  are  said  to  sometimee  make  their  appearance 
in  enormous  swarms,  they  are  certainly  generally  not  ooam[ion 
insects,  aa  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  aolitaxy  female  from 
which  I  describe  Cor.  Asiatica,  not  a  aingle  specimen  referable 
to  this  sub-family  was  included  in  the  enormous  collectioD 
received  at  the  British  Mnsenm  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  this  account  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  information  col- 
lated in  the  first  edition.  The  palpi  are  four-jointed,  and  about 
the  same  length  in  both  sexes ;  the  antennae  fourteen-jointed, 
plumose  in  the  ^ ,  and  with  scanty  vertioils  in  the  S  .  The 
abdomen  is  clothed  with  hairs  not  scales,  and  even  the  scales 
of  the  thorax  and  wing-veius  are  ao  long  and  narrow  as  to 
approximate  to  hairs  in  form. 

The  two  genera  of  this  sub-family  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows : — 

First  tarsitl  joint  longer  than  the  second Oenns  XXIII.  Corethra, 

Firat  taraat  joint  shorter  than  the  second  Qenua  XXIV.  MoeMonyx. 

Genus  XXIII.  Corethra,  Meigen  ("  S.  B."  i,  14). 

Gnat-like  insects  with  no  true  proboscis,  but  with  a  short 
rostrum  ending  in  a  pair  of  rounded  knobs.  The  venation  of  the 
wing  is  aa  in  a  typical  Culex.  The  abdomen  devoid  of  acales  but 
hairy,  and  the  wings  and  thorax  clothed  with  long  hair-like  scales ; 
first  tarsal  joint  longer  than  the  second. 
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Table  of  the  Species  of  the  Oenus  Corethra. 

I.  With  the  wings  spotted. 

A.  VTith  the  wings  dotted  or  banded. 
a.  With  the  antennK  banded. 
1.  Cor.  pallida,  Fabr.     Almost  colourleaH,  bat  with    a  slightly 
reddish  tint.     Abdominal  segmentB  with    the  distal  border 
black.    'Wings  with  one  band. 
'2.  Cor.  Nyblai  (Zett.).    Dull  white.    The  abdomen,  lateral  linen, 
and  minute  spots  fusaons. 

8.  Cor.  punctipennia.  Say.    Generally  pale  yellow,  with  dnsky 

hairs  and  down.    Winga  with  several  clear  brown  spots. 

4.  Cor,  ffibha,  Meigen.      Qeneral  colouration  greenish.    Wings 

with  a  single  band.    Characters  of  the  legn  and  antenns  not 
noted. 

II.  With  the  wings  unspotted. 

A.  With  the  legs  darker  at  the  apices  of  the  tibite  and  tarsal  joints. 
a.  With  the  antenna  unhanded  (?). 

5.  Cor.  piUpet,  Gim.    Legs  fringed  with  long  hairs  on  the  inner 

and  outer  aides. 

B.  With  the  legs  uniformly  coloured. 
a.  With  the  antenne  banded. 

e.  Cor.  plumicomu,  Fabi.       Pectus    and    sides  of   the  thorax 

whitish. 
T.  Cor.  MamlUntit,  Sohiner.    Thorax  pale  orange,  with  three 
longitudinal  brown  lines. 
6.  With  the  antemue  unbaoded. 

'  8.  Cor.  eulieiifvrmii,  De  O.    Much  darker  in  colouration  than  any 
of  the  other  species. 

9.  Cor.flavicani,  Meigen.    Qeneral  colouration  yellowish. 

10.  Cor.  rufa,  Zett.    Generally  rufous,  with  bright  brown  thoracic 

marks.    Legs  more  generally  uniformly  yellow. 

11.  Cor.  obtcuripet,  Wulp.      Generally  du'ker  than  nei^bonring 

species.    Abdomen  dark  brown,  with  glossy  greyish  incisions. 

12.  Cor.  fiuca,  Staeger.      Almost  black,  with  the  abdominal  seg- 

ments bordered  whitish,  and  the  legs  dirty  yellow. 
18.  Cor.  Atialiea,  sp.  n.      Pale  straw-colouied  throughout ;  very 
hirsute,  with  indistinct  thoracic  ornament. 

1.  CORETHRA  PUUDA,  Fabr. 
Tipula  pallida,  Elass,  "d  Zoo,"  i,  p.  34,  and  Fabr.  '■  Bnt.  Sysfiv,  p.  246; 
also  QmelliD,   "Syst.  Nat."  v,  p.  2,026,  Cor.  pallida,  Panier,  "Fauna 

Wioga  vith  an  oblique  browDish  band  in  the  middle.  Legs 
with  numerous  bands.  Antennae  black-ringed  ;  otherwise  almost 
colourless. 
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Meigen's  specimBii  of  this  apecies  in  the  Jardia  des  Flantes  is  in  a 
very  bad  slate,  even  the  wiogs  being  too  mildewed  to  malce  out  tbe 
venation,  bat  the  first  sub-mafginal  cell  seema  very  narrow,  especiBll;  at 
the  base. 

The  specimen  is  very  pale,  with  a  slight  tint  of  reddish.  The  eyes  are 
Uack ;  the  antenns  whitish,  with  a  black  band  on  each  joint.  Thorax 
with  three  clear  brown  stripes.  Abdomen  nearly  white,  with  a  narrow 
black  band  on  the  hinder  border  of  each  segment.  Legs  very  pale  and 
pubescent,  with  nine  black  bands  on  the  femora  and  seven  on  the  tibife. 
Winga  with  the  veins  very  white  and  pubescent,  except  the  bransverse 
veins  which  are  brownish,  so  as  to  form  an  obUqne  spot  on  the  middle  of 
the  wing.    Length,  of  the  $ ,  2  J  lines ;  of  the  $ ,  2  lines. 

Habitat. — Enrope,  England ;  a  comparatively  rare  species. 

2.  GOBETHBA  MTBLAI  (Zetteretedt). 

EriapUra  nyblai,  Zett. 

Winge  with  daaky  spots  koA  a  band  over  the  transverse  veins. 
Legs  with  apical  dusky  bands  on  the  apices  of  the  tibige  and 
tarsal  joints.     Antenoie  banded. 

Descriptioa  from  Zetterstedt,  "  Insec.  Lapponica,"  Col.  880.  $  and 
S . — Doll,  whitish.  Thorax  with  three  brown  lines,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  double ;  metathoras  with  a  double  spot,  with  points  on  the 
wings,  the  knees,  and  on  the  apices  of  the  tibiie  and  tarsal  joints  fuscous. 
Entirely  dull  whitish  and  markedly  villous.  Antennee  pale,  with  fascoas 
rings  and  long  liairs ;  palpi  rather  fasoous.  Thorax  with  obsaurely 
bordered  brown  lines,  the  lateral  ones  short  and  placed  behind,  the 
middle  one  double  at  the  base  and  produced  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  thorax ;  metathorax  with  a  double  dusky  brown  spot. 
Abdomen  rather  flattened  in  the  dry  specimen,  with  a  sometimes  inter- 
rupted, fuscous  lateral  line,  and  very  minute  puncta  of  the  same  tint. 
Wings  hyaline  grey,  with  markedly  villous  veins,  the  villosity  forming  the 
dosky  spots  mentioned  above ;  the  transverse  veins  drawn  back  into  a 
semicircle  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing  and  obscurely  villous,  so  as  to 
form  a  lunate  band.    Halteres  white.    Length. — Nearly  8  lines. 

Habitat. — Norwegian  Lapland. 

3.  CORETHR&  PUNGTIPENNIS,  Sa;. 

Cor.  irivitlata,  Loew. 

WiQgs  with  several  clear  brown  spots.  Legs  with  numerous 
brown  dots.     Antennee  banded  brown. 

9  much  the  more  complete,  there  can 

ames  are  synonymous.      Description 

"  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,"  iii,  p.    16,  <uid  from 
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Loaw.  The  ehaft  of  the  antennee  distmctly  baoded  brown,  with 
yellowiBh-whito  hairs ;  eyes  black.  Thorax  with  three  yellowish-brown 
stripes ;  the  middle  one  smaller  behind  and  the  others  amaJler  in  front. 
Wings  with  extremely  clear  brown  spots.  Legs  with  numerous  brown 
dots  ;  ^ ,  very  pale  yeUowiah,  clothed  with  long  fusooos  hairs  and  with 
down.  Antennee  banded  black,  with  dense  dusky  verticils;  dorsum  of 
the  thorax  marked  with  three  black  lines,  the  median  one  of  which  is 
doubled  behind,  while  the  lateral  ones  do  not  quite  reach  the  front. 
Soutetlum  fuscous  laterally.  Metanotum  nearly  black.  Abdomen  with 
blaok  bands,  tiegs  pale  yellow,  the  first  tarsal  joint  somewhat  tascous 
from  the  apex ;  the  apices  of  the  femora,  and  the  bases  and  apioes  of  the 
tibiee  banded  btaok.  Wings  ornamented  with  rather  small  greyish-blaok 
Bpote.    Length  of  the  body  2^  lines  ;  of  the  wings,  2^  lines. 

Habitat. — Maine,  Oaten-Saoken  ;  PeDnsytvania,  Se^. 

Nt^edtrom  the  island  of  Porto  Bico  by  V.  von  Boder,  in  "  Bntomolog. 
Zeitong."  Stetin,  1B85,  p.  888. 


4.  CORETHRA  QIBBA,  Meigen. 

Wings  with  &n  obscure  b&nd.  Characters  of  aoteDiife  and 
legs  not  stated.     Greenish. 

Description  from  "  Nouveau  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,"  article"  CorefAro." 
— Green,  with  the  corselet  elevated  and  prolonged  in  front,  and  the  wings 
white  and  marked  with  an  obscure  band. 


5.  CORETHBA  FILIPES,  aimmertbal. 

Wings  unspotted  (?).  Legs  with  apices  of  the  tibie  and 
tarsal  joints  darker.  Antenna  unhanded  (?).  Legs  beset  with 
long  hairs  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides. 

Description  from  Gimmerthal,  "  Bull.  8oa.  Imp.  Naturatistes  de 
Moscou,"  xviii,  p.  279  (1845).  —  Head  and  thorax  brown,  the  latter 
with  some  yellowish  pubescence  and  scarcely  visible  darker  stripes,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a  deeper  longitudinal  line ;  palpi  and 
antennee  brown.  Abdomen  greyish -brown,  with  pale  yellow  incisiuTE,  and 
long  hairs  on  either  side.  Legs  pale  yellow  ;  the  apices  of  the  libiee  and 
of  the  tarsal  joints  brownish  ;  all  the  legs  beset  with  long  hairs  on  the 
inner  and  outer  sides,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
speues ;  halteres  dirty  yellow.  Wings  yellowish  on  Uie  oosta.  Lengtit. — 
8  lines  Iff).    Mr.  Theobald  believes  this  to  be  identical  with  Cor.  NybUei. 

Habitat. — Riga. 

6.  CORETHRA  PLUHIGORNIS,  Fabr. 

Wings  unspotted.  Legs  uniformly  coloured.  Antenna  red- 
dish, with  brown  bands.    Abdomen  pale  brown. 
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Desoription  faom  Mr.  Theobftld'e  "  rough  notes,"— Cor.  CryaOina, 
De  G.,  Cor.  laieralU,  L&tr. ;  Cot,  HafnientU,  Oimmel.  TUb  apeaes  can 
be  at  ODoe  distrngiuBhed  from  Cor.  cuUciformit  by  the  brown  banded, 
tMtaceoaa  antennte,  and  by  the  pectus  and  aides  of  the  thorax  being 
whitish ;  the  abdomen  is  pale  brown  and  hiury.  Legs  pale  testaiceous 
and  pubescent. 

Sabital. — Europe,  as  for  north  as  Denmark  ;  En^and. 


7    CORETHB&  MiNILLEMSIS,  Scbiaer. 

WingB  UDspotted.  Legs  uniformly  pale  yellow.  Anteonie 
yellow  with  blaok  ridgs.    Abdomen  without  bands. 

Description  from  "  Beise  der  Novaca,"  Diptera.  p.  80. — Pale  reddish- 
yellow,  the  thorax  dull,  with  three  more  deeply  coloured,  longitudinal 
stripes,  the  middle  one  of  which,  dlearly  defined  elsewhere,  is  diffuse  in 
front.  Sontellum  with  a  clearer  median  line.  Abdomen  somewhat 
glistening,  with  very  delicate  long  hairs,  the  last  two  segments  brownish. 
The  claspers  of  the  male  genital  apparatus  extend  to  a  length  exactly 
that  of  the  last  abdominal  segment.  Head  clear  yellow ;  the  eyes  blaok ; 
the  antenne  yellow  with  black  rings ;  the  tuft  of  plumes  light  browoisb- 
yellow  ;  the  palpi  clear  yellow.  Legs  very  pale  yellow,  almost  whitish ; 
the  tibite  fringed  with  long,  but  very  fine  htdrs.  Wings  yellowish,  with 
reddish-yellow  veins,  which  are  thickly  fringed,  the  fork  of  the  marginal 
veins  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  discoidal  veins.  Length. — 3  lines 
(German). 

The  species  corresponds  in  habit  with  Cor.  palUjtt,  t^hiner,  but  can 
be  distinguished  at  a  glance  by  the  uniform  colouration  of  the  legs. 

Habitat. — Manilla. 


8.  COBETHBA  CULICIF0RHI8,  De  Geer  (1776). 

=   Tipula  culiciformii,  De  Geer. 

(MAlD.  pour  sarv.  a  I'Hiat.  d'lna.  vi,  372,  De  Qeer ;  Hist.  Nat.  Cr.  et  Ins.  ziv, 
288,  LatreiUe ;  Dipt.  Bescbr.  i,  IG,  2,  Meigen ;  Hist.  Kat.  Dipt,  i,  47,  3, 
Maoquart;  Bagn.  Anim.  2ad.  edit.) 

Wings  unspotted.  Lege  uniformly  coloured.  Anteanra  un- 
handed.    Dfirker  in  colouration  than  most  of  the  other  Bpeciea. 

Head  chestnut- bron-n ;  rostrum  brown,  with  dark  hairs;  palpi  dark 
brown,  with  dark  brown  hairs ;  eyes  black  and  silvery ;  antennte  pale 
ochreons,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  banding,  and  dark  verticiUate  h^rs. 
Thorax  pale  grey,  with  two  broodish  chestnut- brown  median  lines  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  pale  line,  with  two  broad  lateral  lines  on  the  posterior 
half  of  the  mesobhorax,  the  space  between  them  and  along  the  sides  and 
between  the  two  median  lines  chestnut-brown ;  golden-brown  bristles 
over  the  roots  of  the  wings,  and  narrow  curved  hair-like  soales  on  the 
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mesonotum;  scutellum  pale  oohreonB,  with  a  componnd  border  of 
golden-biowo  briaUea ;  metanotum  chestnut-brown,  with  darker  centre  ; 
pleura  pale  oohreouB.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish  to  testaceous -browii, 
with  long  golden  hturs,  posterior  borders  of  the  Begmente  with  a  narrow 
dark  rim.  Legs  oohreous,  with  dark  hairs,  shghtly  dusky  on  the  tarsi ; 
ungues  equal,  small,  and  brown  in  the  $ .  Wings  with  a  yeUowisb  tinge, 
wiUi  dull  yellowish  hair-like  scales  and  yellow  veins.  Length. — About 
40  mm. 

Habitat. — Europe  generally. 


9.  OORETHRA  FLAVICANS,  Meigen  ('■  S.  B."  p.  248). 

Wings  anspotted.  Legs  unhanded.  Aatennaa  black,  aa- 
baoded.     Generally  pale  yellow. 

There  is  a  specimen  labelled  with  this  name  by  Meigen,  in  the  Jardin 
des  PlanteH.  Though  not  so  colourless  as  Cor.  paUida,  it  is  of  a  very 
pale  yellow  tint  throughout,  except  the  ejos,  antenna,  proboscis  and 
palpi,  which  are  all  black.  The  thorax  is  glabrous,  mainly  chestnut- 
brown,  with  a  fine  median  white  line  md  two  large,  round,  lateral  snowy 
spots.  The  abdomen  is  of  a  pale  ferraginons  colour,  the  fore  borders  of 
the  segments  bemg  rather  darker.  Legs  pale  fermginons,  without  any 
markings.  Wings  pale  iridescent  yello^rish,  the  veins  of  the  same 
colour.  Both  the  first  sub-marginal  and  the  second  posterior  cells  are 
long  and  narrow,  the  former  being  a  trifle  the  longer  ;  the  bases  of  the 
cells  are  nearly  opposite,  their  sterna  short  and  of  nearly  equal  length. 
About  the  same  size  as  C.  PaUida. 

Description  from  Meig.  "  S.  B."  p.  248.  Yellow,  with  the  sides  of 
the  thorax  whitish ;  clear  yellow,  almost  aulphur-yellow  on  the  haixe  of 
the  antenne  and  the  legs.  The  thorax  is  whitish  at  the  sides.  Length. 
—J,  21  lines. 

Habitat. — The  specimen  in  question  is  from  Oecmany. 


10.  CORETHR&  SOFA,  Zetterstedt. 

WiDgB  unspotted  (?}.  Legs  sooietiaies  with  the  joints  apically 
banded.  Antennfe  unhanded  (?).  Of  a  generally  rufous  colour 
with  bright  brown  marks  on  the  thorax. 

Description  from  Zetterstedt,  "  Insec.  Lapponica,"  tJ06. — Sufous 
with  obscure  brown  marks  on  the  thorax,  dorsum  of  the  abdomen 
fuscous,  the  legs  yellow,  ?,  like  Cor.  plwrnicomia,  F.,  but  differently 
coloured,  being  entirely  fuscous  testaceous.  Antennte  often  pale. 
Thorax  with  a  double  median  stripe,  and  an  ovate  spot  on  either  side, 
of  bright  brown.  Abdomen  pubescent,  fuscous  above,  with  a  median 
testaceouD  line  at  the  base,  sometimes  extending  beyond  the  middle ; 
venter  pale.    Wings  pale,  with  markedly  villous  veins ;  halteree  pale. 
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Legs  jellow,  either  spotless,  or 
tarsal  joints  fuscons.    Length.- 
Hdbi  tat . — Lapland. 


11.  CORETHBA  OBSCUBIPES,  Van  der  Wulp. 

Wings  unspotted  (?).  Leg  uniformly  (?)  dusky.  Aatemue 
unhanded  (like  Cor.  riifa).  Of  &  generally  more  dusky  tint  than 
the  neighbouring  species. 

Description  from  Van  der  Wulp,  "  Dipt.  Neerlandica,"  i,  p.  338 
(1877).— Like  Cor.  rufa,  Zett,,  but  of  a  darker  colour.  Thorax  ash-grey 
with  dark  brown  bands ;  the  lateral  band  between  the  neck  and  the  root 
of  the  wing  narrow  and  light  grey ;  scutellum  brownish.  Abdomen 
dark  brown,  with  glossy  greyish  incisions.  Legs  brownish -grey,  the 
cox«  and  bases  of  the  femora  yellowish :  hairs  on  the  ventral  aspect 
brown ;  balteres  yellow.     Wings  of  a  grey  tint,  with  light  brown  veins. 

Cor.  cuMd/ormii  differs  from  this  species  in  having  the  hairs  of  the 
abdomen  yellow,  while  Cor.  fuica  has  the  scutellum  and  legs  alike 
yeUowiah. 

Hairi  tat. — HoUand. 


12.  CORETHRA  FUSGA,  Stager. 

Wings  unspotted  (V).  Legs  without  hands,  or  spots  (?). 
AntenoEB  unhanded  (?).  (Said  to  reBemble  Cor.  culici/ormU.) 
Generally  dusky- hlack. 

StEeger's  heading  shows  he  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  a  new  species, 
or  identical  with  Cor.  culieiformU, 

Description  from  Stteger,  "  Naturh.  Tidsskr."  (Kroyer),  Bd.  ii,  p. 
556  (1889). — Fuscous  black  ;  the  thorax  behind  with  a  lateral  line  and 
the  scutellum  pale  ;  antennte  with  black  hairs.  Distinguished  from  Cor. 
pUimicomia  by  its  smaller  size.  Body  dark  brown  with  stiff  hairs  ; 
borders  of  the  abdominal  segments  whitish.  Legs  dirty  yellow.  Ltrtglh. 
— 3j  lines. 

Hahila  t. — Denmark. 


13.  CORETHRA  ASI&TICA,  Giles. 

Journ.    Bombay  Nat.    Hist.   Soc.   xiii,   p.   610. 

Wings  unspotted ;  tarsi  unhanded,  generally  pale  straw 
oolonred.  The  thorax  with  an  indistinct  darker  median  patch 
in  front  and  a  pair  of  lateral  ones  behind.  Anteonee  without 
obvious  handing. 
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? . — Heed  pale  dnakj  brown ;  ejes  block ;  rostnim  and  palpi  dneky- 
browD,  hairy ;  antennie  very  indistinctly  banded  brown  and  grey.  Ot  a 
pale  straw  colour.  Thorax  with  a  median  dark  brown  line,  broad  in 
front,  narrowing  behind,  and  two  lateral  dark  brown  patches  behind  on 
the  meeonotnm,  separated  by  black  specks.  Abdomen  straw -coIoDied, 
with  dneky  epecks  laterally,  and  dariier  at  the  base.  Lege  stout,  pale, 
darker  towards  their  apices.  Wings  yellowish,  the  veins  very  densely 
clothed  with  long  hair-like  yellow  soaleH,  specially  long  on  the  inner 
fringe,  and  with  4  barely  internal  to  8.  Hatteres  pale  yellow. — 
Lmgth.—2-R  mm. 

Hahitat. — Shahjahanpur,  N.W.P.,  India ;  talcen  in  my  dining  room 
near  a  lamp.  I  was  nnable  to  find  any  further  specimens,  or  the  breeding 
place  of  the  larvie. 


Fia.  49. — Wing  of  Coretkta  Aiiatxca,  ^.n.,  magnified  20  diameters. 


Genus  XXIV.  HOCHLONTX,  Loevr. 

Id  this  very  peculiar  genus  the  legs  differ  from  those  of  all 
other  members  of  the  family  In  h&ving  the  secoud  tarsal  joint 
longer  thao  the  first,  instead  of  the  latter  being,  as  in  the  other 
genera,  one  of  the  longest  in  the  entire  appendage. 

Another  singular  point  is  that,  while  the  imagines  much 
resemble  those  of  Corethra,  the  larvte  are  more  like  those  of 
Cukx. 

Mr.  Theobald,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
diagnosis,  in,  I  understand,  of  the  opinion  that  in  reality  but  one 
species,  Sfochlonyx  veUttinus,  Butbe,  can  be  considered  as 
established,  and  that  the  others  are  but  synonyms. 

In  this  genus  the  proboscis  is  much  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax, 
but  rather  longer  than  the  head.  Palpi  fonr-jointed,  and  twice  as  long 
as  the  proboscis ;  antenme  fifteen-jointed,  the  last  two  joints  longest  and 
veitioillate  ;  joints  increasing  in  size  from  base  to  apes.  Tranverse  veins 
rather  more  distant  from  the  margin  than  in  Corethra,  otherwise  much 
the  same,  the  veins  being  very  delicate ;  the  branches  of  the  forked  veins 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  their  stems.  Ungues  large,  with  a  distinct 
accessory  tooth. 
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1.  MOCHLONTX  TELUTINUS,  Buthe. 

Thorax  brown  with  golden-yellow  hair  and  two  closely  ap- 
proximated darker  loogitudinal  stripes ;  scutellnm  and  meta- 
thorax  also  brown.  Abdomen  pale  yellow  with  transTeree  brown 
stripes,  which  are  clearer  and  broader  on  the  hinder  than  on  the 
fore  segments,  and  on  the  last  segment  occupy  the  whole  ol  the 
upper  side.  Head,  antennse  and  palpi  brown,  plume  lighter, 
nearly  rusty-yellow.  Leg3  yellow;  tarsi  brownish,  ungues 
blackish-brown.  Wings  transparent,  with  golden-yellow  veins 
clothed  with  scales. 

Habitat. — Knrope,  including  England. 


Pio.  60. — Wing  ol  Mochlonyx  relutinui.  Prom  a  photograph  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
BigneU.  late  R.M.L.I. 

2.  MOCHLONTX  EFFOETUS,  Halliday. 

Brownish-red,  with  yellowish  down,  almost  of  a  golden  gloss ; 
bands  on  abdomen  longer ;  front  thickly  clothed  with  yellow 
hairs.  Palpi  fuscous ;  antennce  fusoo-ferruginous,  paler  at  the 
base.  Sutures  of  the  thorax  delicately  marked  with  fuscous ; 
hinder  edge  of  abdominal  segments  and  lateral  lines  darker ; 
pleune  paler.  Wings  hyaline,  a  little  yellowish  towards  the 
costa ;  veins  pale,  fusco- ferruginous  ;  halteres  pale  with  fuscous 
colouration  at  the  tip.  Legs  pale  ferruginous  with  fuscous  hair ; 
hind  femora  slightly  embrowned  before  their  tips.  Four  ? 
specimens  in  Mr.  Clifton's  collection.     Mot  now  traceable. 

Habitat . — England . 

3.  MOCHLONTX  CULICIFORMIS  (De  Geer) 

Meinert ;  "  Overs.  K.  Dausk  VidenBk.  Selsk,"  p.  16  (1883). 

Tipula  cttUdformii,  De  Goer,   "Mim,  pour  aarvir  A  I'Hiat.  d'  Ina,"  ri,  p.  2 

(1776). 

FuscouB  brown  with  ferruginous  hairs,  thorax  with  an  indis- 
tinct  double  median  hne ;  metanotum  blackish.  Abdomen  paUid, 
the  dorsal  terga  for  the  most  part  densely  sprinkled  with  dusky 
black.    Palpi  and  antennte  dusky  black,  the  antenna  of  the  9 
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broadly,  and  of  the  g  narrowly,  banded,  with  asby  baira  at  the 
apex.  HalterBB  pallid  with  a  brownish  knob.  Legs  pale  yellow, 
with  the  knees  and  apices  of  the  hind  tarsal  joints  fascoua. 
Wings  smoky  in  the  J ,  yellowish  in  the  $ .  Length. — 2J  to 
3  lines. 

Habitat . — Europe. 

De  Geer  also  gives  a  long  account  of  tfae  life  history  of  this 
species,  /.  c. 


1.  Wing  of  An.  palcherrimia,  Theob. ;  2,  Wing  of  An.  Baneroflii, 
MS.  name ;  9,  Wing  oE  .In.  mttaboUa,  Theob, ;  3a,  3b,  3c,  Variationn  in  the 
aiTbagemeDt  oE  datk  and  light  eoales  in  its  large  middle  spot ;  4,  An.  Qambite, 
MS,  name ;  8,  Wing  of  An.  Ckn»topha-»i,  Theob. ;  6,  Venation  of  Wing  of 
lAmatut.  Durhamii,  Theob. ;  6a,  Scale  airangement  on  ant.  br.  II ;  6b,  on 
poet.  br.  IV;  Co,  halter;  6d,  metanotum;  7,  Tenation  ol  Wing  of  Hama- 
gogut  ayaneue ;  Ta,  Palpus  and  base  of  ita  proboMls, 


DimiHQ  the  short  interval  that  bas  elapsed  since  the  sheets 
of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Monograph  have  passed  tbe  stage  of  "  paged 
proof,"  a  considerable  nnmher  of  additional  new  species  bave 
come  to  hand.  The  bulk  of  these  are  Culicinie,  and  amongst  these 
are  certain  very  beautiful  Taniorrhynchi  with  prominently  spotted 
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wingB,  the  males  of  which  might  possibly  be  miBt&ken  for 
Anopheletes  by  anyone  UDaware  of  the  existence  of  these  new 
"dapple-winged"  mosquitoes. 

To  undertake  the  task  of  working  out  the  whole  of  this  new 
material  would  involve  great  delay,  but  with  the  view  of  bringing 
up  to  the  latest  possible  date  the  record  of  the  genus  Anopheles, 
descriptions  of  the  following  five  additional  species  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  diagnosis  of  an  additional  new  genus  [Limatut) 
closely  allied  to  Trichoprosopon,  Certain  of  the  new  ATu^heUtes 
are  the  subject  of  some  excellent  work  recently  reported  to  the 
Malaria  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society  by  Dra.  CbriBtophers 
and  Low.  The  numbers  preceding  the  names  of  the  subjoined 
Species,  indicate  the  position  they  should  take  in  the  synoptic 
table  of  the  genus. 

3a.  ANOPHELES  PULGHERBIHUS,  Theob.  "B.8.,  M.C 

Wings  with  the  costa  white  at  the  base  and  black  at  the 
apex,  with  its  intervening  portion  about  equally  divided  between 
three  each  of  black  and  white  patches  involving  the  aux.  and  I, 
in  addition  to  two  small  black  basal  dots ;  the  other  veins 
mainly  white-scaled,  but  there  are  black  dots  near  the  end  of  each 
longitudinal  branch,  besides  two  additional  black  lengths  on  VI, 
and  some  dots  about  the  cross-veins;  internal  fringe,  mainly 
white,  with  short  black  interruptions  opposite  each  cell.  Iiast 
three  hind  tarsal  joints,  and  all  but  the  base  of  the  second, 
white ;  upper  three  of  the  fore  and  mid  tarsals,  with  rather  broad, 
pale  apical  hands.  Femora  and  tibife  mainly  white-scaled,  more 
or  less  elaborately  spotted  black.  ThorEix  black-grounded,  rather 
densely  clothed  with  large,  fusiform  white  scales.  Abdomen 
shaggy,  with  densely  placed,  mixed  black  and  white  scales, 
arranged  so  as  to  show  narrow  but  distinct  black  basal  bands 
and  to  form  strong  lateral  tufts  to  the  hinder  border  of  the 
segments. 

3 . — Head  black- grounded,  with  its  curved  and  forked  scales  alike 
white,  and  a  dense  white  frontal  tuft;  palpi  brown,  the  last  joint  white 
except  at  the  very  base,  and  the  next  three  joints  with  narrow  pale 
apical  bands ;  antenna!  black,  with  scanty  pale  verticils,  and  clothed  for 
the  most  part  of  their  length  with  white  acales.  Plenne  marbled  brown 
and  white.    Venter  densely  white-scaled.    Length. — Abont  5  mm. 

HoWiai .—  Lahore,  Punjab,  India. 

NOTB. — This  species  is  closely  aUied  to  the  Phartrruii  group,  but  its 
long  white  hind  feet  separate  it  from  its  allies  in  the  artificial  olasufica- 
tion  adopted  for  the  genus. 
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16a.  ANOPHELES  BAMGROFTII,  MS.  name. 

Wings  intensely  black,  with  a  single  minute  white  interruption 
of  the  costa  opposite  the  middle  of  the  fork-stems,  and  a  slightly 
larger  patch  of  white  on  the  apex ;  there  are  two  good-sized 
white  lengths  on  VI,  and  scattered  white  scales  on  some  of  the 
other  veins,  but  none  of  them  ore  numerous  enough  to  catch  the 
eye,  except  under  considerable  magnification ;  though  the  internal 
fringe  shows  distinct  white  interruptions  at  each  longitudinal 
junction  except  that  of  YX.  Last  joint  of  hind  feet  rather  pale 
brown,  the  remaining  tarsal  joints  with  more  or  less  distinct, 
hut  minute  apical  pale  bands.  Thorax  and  abdomen  alike  black- 
grounded,  and  rather  densely  clothed  with  long,  golden-brown 
hairs. 

Head  black-grounded,  with  a  rather  aeanty,  pale  brown  frontal  tnft, 
and  the  scales  of  the  vertax  and  nape,  both  curved  and  erect  forked, 
rather  darkly  tinted  ;  ftppendages  of  head  uniformly  sooty  and  very 
hirsute.  Pleurfe  marbled  with  black,  and  pale  golden-brown.  Halteres 
sooty,  except  at  the  pallid  banes  of  their  stems.  Venter  sooty. 
Length. — About  7  mm. 

Habitat — fiupengarry,  Queensloud. 

Note.— Much  resembles  An.  barbirottrU,  V.  der  Wulp,  but  difters  m 
the  iimer  part  of  the  wing  being  altogether  darker  and  more  densely 
scaled,  in  the  second  pale  spot  being  absolutely  on  the  apex  in  place  of 
being  sub-apical,  and  in  the  banding  of  the  torsi  being  much  less  obvious. 
In  reality  the  form  is,  I  think,  more  nearly  allied  to  An.  atratipes. 
Skuse. 


20a.  ANOPHELES  GAMBIA,  MS.  name. 

Wing  with  the  costa  dork  at  the  apex  and  base,  with  three 
yellowish  interruptions,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  nearly  as  large 
as  the  intervening  dark  portions,  while  the  innermost  is  barely 
larger  than  a  fourth  basal  dot ;  the  part  of  the  sub-apical  dark 
spot  which  lies  on  I,  is  subdivided  by  a  white  spot ;  remaining 
long  veins  with  the  pale  portions  preponderating,  but  all  with 
much  black ;  internal  fringe  with  narrow  pale  interruptions  at  all 
but  the  sixth  long  junction.  Upper  three  fore  tarsal  articulations 
pale  banded ;  mid  and  hind  legs  with  three  apical  bands,  very 
indistinct  in  the  latter,  the  last  two  joints  being  all  black. 
Thorax  dark-grounded,  with  scattered  yellowish -brown,  brood, 
fusiform  scales.  Abdominal  segments  dark,  densely  clothed  with 
long  golden  hairs,  but  nude  of  scales. 

S . — Head  black- grounded,  with  the  scales  of  vextes  and  a  strong 
frontal  tuft  whitish,  the  nape  black -scaled ;  palpi  black,  the  last  joint 
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and  apex  of  the  next  yellowish -white,  and  with  narrow  apical  pale 
bands  on  the  next  two  jointB ;  anteome  dark,  nnbanded,  the  basal  and 
the  next  two  or  three  joints  with  nnmeroas  white  scales.  Length. — 
About  4  mm. 

HaUUt—Tbe  Gambia  Valley,  West  Africa. 

25a.  ANOPHELES  HET&BOLES,  Theob.  ("B.S.,  M.G."). 

Wing  with  the  coata  dark  at  the  base,  pale  at  the  apex,  with 
three  nhitiah  interruptions  of  the  dark  costa  (involving  aax.  and 
I),  and  two  large  basal  dots ;  of  the  former,  the  two  outer  are 
larger  than  the  intervening  dark  portions ;  the  junction  of  the 
largest  dark  and  light  spots  is  opposite  the  cross-veins,  while 
the  innermost  are  of  small  size ;  remaining  long  veins  mainly 
whitish,  with  euhterminal  and  a  few  other  hlack  dots ;  internal 
fringe  with  broad  white  bands  at  the  longitudinal  junctions. 
Tarsi,  with  narrow  but  distinct  yellowish  bands  on  the  articu- 
lations. Thorax,  dark  hrown-grounded,  densely  clothed  with 
whitish  scales,  but  without  any  prominent  markings.  Abdomen 
dusky,  unhanded,  fairly  densely  covered  with  brownish- white 
scales,  which,  however,  are  nowhere  accumulated  into  tufts. 
Tibiffi  and  femora,  irregularly  mottled  with  dark  brown  and 
golden  scales. 

Head  dark  brown,  with  a  fairly  dense  frontal  tuft  of  hairti,  which  look 
parbi- coloured  in  certtun  lights ;  scales  of  nape  white,  those  of  the  flat- 
scaled  lateral  patches  rather  dark ;  anteimffi  banded  in  most  lights,  with 
scanty  verticils,  and  clothed  almost  to  the  end  with  white  scales,  inter- 
mixed with  &  few  black  ones ;  palpi  black,  very  hirsute,  especially  at  the 
base ;  a  narrow  white  ring  on  the  second  articulation ;  and  the  last 
two  joints  whitish,  but  tor  a  dark  band  on  the  base,  of  the  last  joint. 
Halteres  with  black-  knobs,  showing  dense  patches  of  large  creamy  scales. 
Length. — About  8  mm. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  of  dark  and  pale  patches  have  been 
foond  to  vary  greatly,  even  in  specimens  reared  from  the  same  batch  of 
eggs,  the  portion  of  the  spot  which  is  placed  on  I,  being  either  all  dark  or 
variously  interrupted  with  dark  and  Ught  spots  {vide  fig.  SI,  8a,  Sb,  So). 

JifaMfaf.— Lahore,  Punjab,  India. 

29a.  ANOPHELES  CHRIST0PHEB8I,  Theob.  ("B.S.,  M.C."). 
Wing  yellow  at  the  very  apex,  but  black  at  the  base,  with 
four  yellow  interruptions  (involving  aux.  and  I)  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  intervening  black  portions  of  the  costa,  and 
placed  at  fairly  even  distances ;  the  external  of  the  two  middle 
pale  spots  extends  obliquely  inwards  over  the  cross-veins,  and 
the  remaining  long  veins  are  variegated  with  black  and  yellow 
lengths,  the  former  preponderating  towards  the  costal,  and  the 
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latter  towards  the  inner  margin ;  intemat  &inga  dark,  with  the 
apex  yellow,  and  pale  intermptions  of  the  same  tint  at  all  but 
the  sixth  longitudinal  junction.  Tani  golden-brown,  with  miied 
golden  and  umber-brown  aoalea,  so  arranged  as  to  give  faint  indi- 
cations of  pale  articolar  banding.  Thorax  (denuded)  yellowiab- 
brown.  Abdomen  dusky,  with  some  powdery  whitish  tomentiim, 
and  nmnerous  pale  brown  hairs. 

S  - — Head  black,  with  a  scanty  yellowish  frontal  t«ft  and  a  large  tri- 
angular patch  of  broad,  yeltowieh -white  curved  scales  on  the  vertex ; 
ni^  with  black  curved,  and  erect  forked  acales ;  palpi  dusky  at  the  base, 
but  loi  a  narrow  whitish  ring  on  the  second  artionlation ;  the  last  two 
joints  impure  while,  rather  darker  on  the  articulation  between  them,  and 
just  at  the  tip ;  about  as  long  as  the  proboscis ;  antennffi  black,  with 
scanty  dark  verticils  and  much  white  lanugo.  Pleura  marbled  with  dark 
and  lighter  brown.  Halteres  with  pale  stem  and  darker  knob.  Length 
—About  3  mm. 

Habitat. — The  Dowarx,  India. 


LIIUTUB  DURHAHII,  Theob.  gen.  el.  sp.  non. 
(Monog.  ZI,  p.  S19). 

This  genas  is  allied  to  Trichoprosopon,  the  metanotum  being 
provided  with  bristles  and  soales,  and  is  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  all  parts  being  clothed  with  uniformly  flat  scales, 
mostly  rounded  at  their  free  ends.  The  proboscis  is  not  very 
long,  but  is  much  swollen  at  the  tip,  the  $  antennsa  very  small, 
and  with  the  nsnal  single  verticils.  The  venation  of  the  wing  is 
much  as  in  typical  Culex. 

In  the  one  known  species  the  wings  are  unspotted,  the 
veins  densely  clothed  with  nearly  black,  toand-ended  scales, 
some  of  those  near  the  ends  of  the  inner  long  veins  being  rather 
elongated.  Tarsi  and  legs  generally,  nearly  black.  Thorax 
densely  clothed  with  flat,  round-ended  scales  of  two  sizes,  mostly 
of  a  lustrous  violet-black,  but  with  a  marking  of  rich  golden 
scales  in  front,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  "  broad  arrow  " ;  the 
very  large  protboracic  lobes  uniformly  golden-scaled.  Abdomen 
metallic -violet,  with  triangular  basal  lateral  patches  especially 
well  marked  on  the  hinder  segments ;  the  first  segment  mainly 
oobreous. 

9 . — Head  with  dark  bronzy  and  golden  flat  scales,  white  at  the 
sides;  cephalic  appendages,  uniformly  nearly  black;  the  palpi  appa- 
rently three-jointed  and  very  small,  barely  extending  beyond  the  dypeus. 
Soutellum  densely  covered  with  flat,  purple  scales  and  golden  marginal 
bristles ;  plenne  mainly  ^very  white.  Metanotum  golden  brown- 
33 
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grounded,  with  three  pairs  of  large,  and  a  namber  of  small  bristles 
behind,  and  a  dense  patch  of  golden  scales  in  the  middle.    HiJteres 
nniformly  dork  pnrple-soaled,  the   knob    bilobed.      Venter    uniformly 
densely  goldan-soaled.    Length. — B  to  3'5  mm. 
Habitat. — Para,  Brazil. 


CoRBscTtON. — Tbe  receipt  of  further  specimeoB,  bred  out 
from  the  egg,  haa  shown  that  the  epeciee  described  as  Megarhina 
Gilesii,  Theobald,  is  really  the  female  of  that  noted  as  M. 
immisericors,  Walker,  but  that  the  species  really  belongs  to  the 
genus  Toxorynckitea,  so  that  both  should  stand  as  Toxorynchites 
tmmisericors  (Walker). 
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INDEX   (GENERAL). 

The  principal  nferenee  to  each  tulfject  is  indicated  by  heavier  type. 


Abdomen,  diBsectioii  of,  03 ;  deooMtion 
of,  383;  nomenclature  ot,  46;  ol 
iDMgo,  T,  13,  90,  139 ;  of  larvs,  46, 
60,  63,  64;  of  pup&,  67;  section  of 
(iUaab.),  U. 

Acarta  on  An.  maeulipennis,  161. 

JEdet,  luTA,  6S,  130;  nomber,  939; 
palpi  of,  ar  ;  scales,  359. 

.Sldomina,  295,  333 ;  cbaraoterB  of, 
256;  sob-family,  475 ;  wingacaleB  ot, 
360. 

.(Eitomyui.clrpeuaot,  258  ;  wingsoales 
of,  260. 

African  Calicidis,\iBt  of,  247, 24S. 

Agae,  see  Malaria. 

Air,  influence  of,  173 ;  temperature, 
aSects  of,  on  gnats,  113. 

Alffi  cordis,  70. 

Alula,  16. 

American,  Central,  Culicida,  list  of, 
245;  North,  CuUdd^,  liEt  of,  244; 
South,  Cuticida:,  list  of,  246. 

Anal  cell,  16,  fig.  4,  p.  14 ;  tubercles  of 
larva,  46 ;  vein,  IS. 

Anatomy  of  digestive  system  ot  imago, 
73,  plate  illastrating,  to  face  p.  95, 
chap,  vi.,  OD,  76;  oi  larva,  plate 
illustrating,  to  face  p.  89;  chap,  iii., 
on,  40 ;  of  pupa,  plate  illastrating, 
to  face  p.  65;  chap.  v.,on,  e6. 

Anopheles,  amended  defluitioD,  283  ; 
and  malaria,  tee  malaria  ;  append- 
ages, 8 ;  arrangement  of  cross-veins, 
287 ;  bite  of  (Aitken'a  ezperiecce), 
146;  check  on  over-population,  19; 
disappearance  of,  141,  142,  145 ;  e^ 
to  imago,  184  ;  eggs,  124,  126,  261 ; 
food,  146,  146  ;  tork-cella,  28S;  host 
ol  parasite,  1B6 ;  hybernation  ot 
larva,  136;   identification,  328;  in 


captmty,S0;larva,41,42, 68,60,116, 
120,  121, 122,  128,  130,  134, 143. 144; 
169,  iUust.,  130;  mouth  of.  BS,  86, 
named  by  Meigcn,  19 ;  new  species, 
510;  number,  239;  pool,  ISO,  121  ; 
position  of  resting,  139;  pupa,  129, 
iUuBt.,130;  tank  (iUast.),  908;  voice, 
146,  284  ;  wing,  illost.  of,  set  Wing. 
See  also  malaria. 

Anophilina,  265,  333;  cboraoters  of, 
266,380. 

Antennte  of  Deinokerides,  261  ;  of 
imago,  10,  79,  139 ;  ot  larva,  tt,  68, 
61,  63;  of  pupa,  10,  66,  73;  of  West 
Indian  sp.,  242,  261. 

Antennal  joint,  second,  length  of,  362. 

A nti  malarial  influanoe  of  town  life, 
204. 

Aorta  of  pupa,  70,  71. 

Apical,  18. 

Apparatus  for  breeding  larvs,  28 ; 
for  breeding  mosquitoes,  22;  for 
keeping  mosquitoes  in  captivity,  3D, 
32. 

Appendages  of  mosquito,  76;  nomeit 
of,  364 ;  papa,  60. 

Appliances  for  observation,  chap,  ii., 
on,  19. 

Arctic  Culicida,  list  of,  288. 

"  Argo,"  sioknasa  on,  not  malaria,  170. 

Armature  of  Culicida,  7. 

Asiatic  CtUidda,  list  ot,  360. 

Aspiratory  vesicle,   102 ;    illnst.,   lOf, 


pressure   and    malaria. 


106. 
Atmospber 

165. 
Auditory    function  oF    bollerea,    82; 

organs  of  mosquito,  60,  89. 
Anatrotian  Culicida,  list  of,  260. 
Axillary  incision  (ot  wing),  16;   vein. 
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Bkluioen,  ue  Hftlterea. 

BasaUj  lighter  buidsd,  13,  13. 

Bennada,  Culieida  of,  251. 

Big  wood  moiquito,  941. 

Biting  uid  ait  tempenture,  137 ;  hj 
AnopheUt,  285 ;  by  lemale*,  111, 
bj  insects,  4;  by  Megarhina,  266; 
not  by  nwlea,  IIS ;  preoaulions 
kgunst,  316,  226 ;  ramediM,  234. 

Black  oottun  soil,  ch»raaterB  at,  17ti. 

Blood  pkrasites  in  mosquitoes,  152 ; 
method  of  eiperimentiDg  on,  97. 

Blow-fly 'a  tongue,  81. 

"  Borrow  pits  "  beside  an  Indian  rail- 
way, 199,  illust.,  198  ;  Gelli  011,199. 

Biaobial  vein,  16. 

Braehyeera,2. 

Brackish  water,  CaUx  larvs)  in,  133. 

Brain  ol  larva,  S3 ;  of  mosquito,  97, 106. 

Breeding  grounds  for  moBqultoes,  chap, 
viii.,  on,  162 ;  of  mosquitoes,  23,  SO, 
40,142. 

Breeding-out  insects,  apparatus  for 
(illuat.),  29. 

Brindled  mosquitoes,  146,  390. 

BristleE  of  larvn,  41,  <3, 60,  61,  lUust., 
42. 

Briliab  Mosaum  colleotion,  ti40,  241. 

Buooal  bulb,  85,  96:  oavity,  96. 100. 


Callos  humeralis,  11. 

Campagna,  mosquito  proof  cottage  in 

(illust.),  227. 
Canada,  CuUdda  in,  341. 

Canals,  effects  of,  1S5, 191 ;  inundation, 
194. 

Canine  filariasis  transmitted,  811. 

Cantui  oria,  10. 

CapUulum  labti,  10. 

Captivity,  mosquitoes  in,  apparatun 
for  keeping,  80,  33. 

Capture  of  mosquitoes,  31. 

Caator-oll  plant,  179. 

Caudal  extremity  of  An.  Bomi,  para- 
sites on  (iiinst.),  lea 

Caudal  tutta,  268. 

Ceiling  oloth,  228. 

Cells  of  wing,  16,  illust.,  14. 

Cetatopigon,  6. 


Cervix,  9. 

Chikt,  228. 

Cbioa,  CuUdda  in,  360. 

Chirmumida,  8,  6,  63. 

Cbitinone  appendices,  (illnst.),  77. 

Chordotonal  funolion  of  hairs  of  an- 

tennn,  80,  89. 
Cbyliflc  ventricle,  102. 
Circulatory  system  in  imago,  106 ;  in 

pupa,  70. 
Clasping  membrane,  139. 
ClaseiSoationof  CuJicitlte,  obap.  x.,  on, 

254  ;  of  mosquitoes,  119,  137. 
Claws,  tarsal,  78. 
Climate,  influence  of,  143,  160;  table 

of  various  localities  in  India,  160. 
Clothing  in  tropics,  231,  333. 
ClypeuB,  oharactar  of,  262,  illuat.,  42, 

257  :    nude,  358 ;   of  imago,  10 ;   of 

larvE,  44,  66,  61,  139. 
Coocidia  of  malaria,  70. 
Cold,  inflnenoe  of,  143. 
CoUare,  11. 
Collecting   and    preparing    Ciilteida, 

chap,  ii.,  on,  19 ;  larva,  118. 
Collum,  11. 

Conehyliatei,  legs  of,  7B. 
CoreOira,  appendages,   3 ;    eggs   137  ; 

genus,  600;  larva,  58,  60,  63,  116, 

130,  131  ;   number,  239;   organs  of 

bearing,  6S :  pupa,  64,  ISO ;  wing,  6. 
Comhrina,  255;    charaoters  of,  iUO, 

BOO. 
Costa,  14. 
Costal  cells,  19. 
Cotton  soil,  17G. 
Coxa,  16,  88. 
Crab  burrows,  habitat  of  Deinokerides, 

242,  261. 
Crepuscular  mosquitoes,  187. 
Cross- veins  of  Anophda,  387;  wing,  16, 
CrystaUine  larvn,  63. 
Cubital  vein,  16. 
C>tUx,  eggs,  134;  larvte,  96,  42,  46, 

52,  68,  60,   61,  117,  180,   131,  169 

metanotom,     259 ;     number,    239 

palps,  339;  position  of  resting,  189 

respiratory  system  of  larva,  46. 
Cfilicida,  7, 79 ;  classification  of,  chap. 

z.,  on,  251 ;  distribntion  of,  chap,  ix., 

on,   237 ;    monograph  on,   by    Mr. 

Theobald,  340. 
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Culieitxa,  36S;  char&ctert  of,  396;  aub- 

fkiuily,  333. 
CoUfagM,  231. 

OyBnide  botUe,  bow  to  make,  S3. 
Cyelorrkapha,  1. 


"Dapplo-winged  moequito,"  318,  610. 

Deep  ploughing  as  t,a  anti-nulari&l 
msMiuo  in  eartain  aoiU,  193. 

IMnoka-ide*,taiUun»,  361:illaBl.,  173. 

Denaded,  a 

DestrQotiou  ol  bybenuting  femtles  In 
honsas,  importAnoe  of,  3S0  ;  of  moB- 
quita«e  in  dry  season,  177. 

Digeativs  aystam  of  luvk,  <7 :  of  mos- 
quito, 98,  101 ;  of  pupa,  69. 

Dipttra,  sab-orders  of,  1. 

Dissection  of  imago,  98 ;  of  larva.  47  ; 
of  mosquito,  98. 

Distribution  of  Culicida,  ohap.  iz.,  on, 
iSn;  of  Anopli«lM,Wa. 

Diamal  mosquitoes,  187. 

Dorsal  veasel,  46. 

Drainage,  166,  337,  338 ;  subsoil,  171, 
177,  leS;  Burtaoe,  16S,  173, 177, 181, 
199,  aOl,  302,  S09,  316,  318,  319. 

Dress,  malarial  prophylaxis,  as  con- 


Bastem  Atohipelago,  Culicida  of,  349. 
Eodyala  of  troohaal  lining,  method  of, 

SO. 
Egg,  107,  183 ;  ba^s  of  claaaifloaUon, 

361 :  length  of,  UB  i  to  imago,  184. 
Egg-boatB,    oharootor    of,    39,    109 ; 

iUnsl.,  183. 
Eggs,    female  depositing,    132,    137; 

mosquito  (iUust.),  123. 
Egypt,  malaria  in,  19S. 
Ejaoulatoij  duot,  110. 
Enemies  of  mosquitoes,  149. 
Xphtmtrida,  larva  of,  63. 
Epipbaiynz,  It. 
Eplpodium,  17. 

Epithelium  of  atomoch,  (illust.),  65. 
SntmofodiU;   leg  sooles,   476;  wing 

venation,  476,  491. 
Esoape  of  imago  from  papa  case,  133. 
Enoalyptos  tree*,  aaelBsaneas  of,  17S. 


Euoepbaloua,  IS ;  larvB,  1. 

European  Ctdmda,  list  ol,  94S. 

Bnropeaa  dwellings  in  the  tropica,  ill- 
designed,  jaa  malaria,  197. 

Exterminating  mosquitoes,  a  stook 
gibe,  315. 

Bye  of  imago,  9,  7S ;  of  larva,  M,  W, 
68,  61,  63 1  ol  larva  of  C.  pipiem, 
(illust.),  66. ;  of  pupa,  78. 


Fomnt's  solution,  84. 

Female  generative  organs  o[  inugo, 

107,  illust.,  107,  loa 
Females,  Culieida,  impregnated,  aur- 

vival  of,  so ;  hybomating,  destroc- 

tion  of,  330. 
Femora,  16. 
"Fever  Halls,"  988. 
Feven,  difletentiation  ol,  310. 
Fiji,  CuUeidie  of,  261. 
Filariaols,  39 ;  how  conveyed,  M,  381. 
Fina  of  pnpa,  69. 
Fissnra  tiontalia,  9. 
Flogellum  of  larvn,  i4. 
Fleas,  S. 
Food  of  AiK^hiUs,  140, 146 ;  of  imago, 

Hi;  oflarvn,  lis. 
Foroeps,  13. 

Fork  oalls,  16 ;  of  AnopluUt.  388. 
Formosa,  OuUeidia  in,  260. 
Fonrcheltes,  16. 
Fovete  antennales,  10. 
Foveal,  119. 
Frons,  9. 
Fonugation  aa  a  meana  of  destroying 

adult  mosquitoea,  330,  336. 
Function  of  antenna,  79,  80. 


Oangatio  alluvium,  oharacten  of,  174. 
Oardea  tank  (illust.),  194 ;  cleaning  of, 

217  ;  in  cultivation,  influenoa  of,  19S. 
Oeoko  liiaid  and  mosqnitoes,  149. 
Generative  organs  of  imago,  90,  107, 

iUuat.,  107,  108,  110;  of  pupa,  ft. 
Oeneric  charaoters  of  larvn  ol  Cvliei- 

dtt,  obap.  iv.,  on,  08. 
Qenitolia,  *««  Oenerative. 
Oenos,  vida  Systamatio  Index. 
Oeology  of  India,  174. 
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Glass  Urree,  63. 
Ooiwpophy«M,  66, 110. 
OovenmieDt  quarters  In  ladia,  383. 
Grey  goat,  G  ;  mosquito,  189. 
Orannd  oolooiing,  8. 


Habitet  ol  mosquitoes,  chap.  Til.,  oo, 

iia. 

Etemagogtu,  wing  (illngt.),  SOO. 
Hkiis  on  Katemue,  fuootion  ot,  U,  81. 
Bftlteres,  1,  U,  66,  68,  80  ;  tunotjon  of, 

a». 

HMdening  uid  ■buning  insect  Ussnes, 

96. 
Hatching  out  larvR,  38. 
R«ant8,  favoante,  of  mosquito,  90. 
Haaeliua  for  bites,  231. 
Head  ot  imago,  7,  9, 78,  Ulnst.  oI,  8, 

84,97;  of  lante,U,  69,  61,  63;  of 

pup*,  67. 
Hearing,  organs  of,  in  imago,  80, 89; 

in  larva,  SO. 
Heart  of  larva,  4B. 
HepaUc  glands  of  larva,  45. 
HotBB-flj's  "  toogue,"  81,  88. 
Humeri,  11. 
BjbemaUng     Eemale,    abdomen      ot 

(iUust.),  91. 
HyberaaUon  of  larrs,  131,  ISS,  186 ; 

ot  the  adult  insect,  IW,  141. 
HjbemattoD,  gontbem  limit  ot,  MS. 
Hyglena,  personal,  226. 
Hypopharynz,  11,  62,  83,  85,  98,  96. 
Hypopygium,  la. 


Identification  of  species,  ohap.  x.,  on, 

264. 
Imago,  digestive  system  of  (illust.),  95. 

See  Mosquito. 
Imbedding  apparatus  where  gas  is  un- 


IneuuraaxillarU,  it. 
IttcUara  abdominis,  13,  SI. 
India,  CuUdda  ot,  248. 
Insect-box  described,  SS. 
Inaeot-oollecting  a  fasdnating  hobby, 

20. 
Inseoticldes,  sm  I*rvicide. 
Inundation  canals,  malaria-prodacing 

oRect  of,  191. 


Iodine,  tinoture  ot  for  bites,  236. 
Irrigation  and  mosquitoes,  183; 

scribed,  185. 
Isolation  of  healthy  persons,  285 ; 

malarious  patients,  214. 


Jalkumi,  a  water  plant,  179. 

Japan,  Culieida  in,  260. 

Jungles,  malarial  influence  of,  IBS. 


LabeUa,  10. 

Labial  palps,  86 ;  of  blow-fly,  81 ;  of 
mosquito,  88. 

Labium  conveying  filarie,  94;  of  imago, 
10 ;  of  larvs,  IT  ;  ot  mosquito,  83. 

Labrum  of  Imago.  11,  61,  63 ;  of  larva, 
«,  47,  68;  of  mosquito,  88,  B«,  93, 
94 ;  of  sand-fly,  83. 

Larva,  Acarua  on,  161;  anatomy  of, 
chap,  iii.,  on,  40,  illust.,  39;  brmin 
of,  52  ;  breeding  of,  apparatus  for, 
28;  detection  of.  In  puddles,  118, 
128;  eye  of  (illust.),  S9;  food  of, 
lis,  129-181 ;  generic  characters  of, 
chap,  iv.,  on,  56,  263;  hatching  out 
of,  apparatus  for,  29 ;  head  of,  1 ; 
moulting  of,  131 ;  mounting  tor 
microscope,  88 ;  of  AncphtUt,  60, 
ISO ;  of  Coretkra,  63 ;  ot  MoehioHyn, 
68;  parasite  on.  161,  iUusL,  150; 
plaU  of,  67 ;  posture  of,  190,  lUnst.. 
128,  130 ;  resistance  ol,  13S,  138, 333. 

"  Larvlolde,"  name  of  an  aniline  pro- 
duct, 224. 

Larricides,  fish  as,  160 ;  keroaene  as, 
217 ;  use  of,  219 ;  various,  sas,  324. 

lAteral  stigmatio  cMds  <rf  larva,  60. 

Laveran's  parasite,  116. 

Laying  eggs,  method  ol  138. 
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Leg,  uomenclbtim,  16t  17 ;  of  Cutieida, 

90 ;  of  ino«qaito  (illiut.)  IT ;  of  popo, 

66. 
Leptoct^nii  genua,  316. 
Life  hiatoij,  1 ;  otutp.  vii.,  on,  112. 
Llgamentum  nucha,  100. 
Litttatus,  BID,  OU. 
Limit  of  molkrift,  ISl;    eouthern,  of 

hybomation,  113. 
Lingua,  11. 

Lists,  fauuistic,  343-351. 
Lobuliu,  11. 

LoDgevitj  of  CttlicidiB,  131. 
"  Long-lived"    mosquito,    Bancroft's, 

311, 108. 
Lunula  frwilatis,  ft. 


Mhdiera,  CiUicUUe  of,  2C1. 

Mataria,  1,  30,  39  ;  and  AttopheUt, 
119,  2S1 ;  and  Anophela  generally 
found  together,  284;  and  atmospheric 
pressure,  165;  and  blood  parasites, 
116 ;  and  cultivation,  189 ;  and  dnin- 
age,  170 ;  and  bill  districts,  166 ;  and 
Inundation  oanalB,  191 ;  and  Irriga- 
tion, 188,  198;  and  personal  hy- 
giene, 235 ;  and  purified  water,  167 ; 
and  quinine,  177 ;  and  raielall,  161 ; 
and  saliTary  gland*  of  mosquito,  99 ; 
and  silt,  193 ;  and  spleen  ratio,  166; 
and  water  supply,  166 ;  anti-malarial 
inflnence  of  town  life,  201 ;  at  Ber- 
hampur,  118;  bovine,  116;  ooooidia 
of,  TO ;  commissions,  219 ;  diminished 
byfilling  puddles,  30T,  336;  dimioirtied 
"by  hydiaulio  sanitation,  171 ;  dimio- 
ialiad  by  paving  and  draining,  906 ; 
diminished  by  pastoral  cultivation, 
196 ;  diminished  in  Egypt,  195 ;  ex- 
penditure for  prevention  of,  156; 
how  to  diminish,  218,  235 ;  in  Indian 
jails,  213 1  In  the  European  army 
in  India,  310;  in  the  native  army 
in  India,  211 ;  influenoa  of  aii  on, 
173;  influence  of  human  occupation, 
196;  influence  of  soil  on,  173;  in. 
fluence  of  vegetation  on,  1T8;  in- 
oculated by  the  bite  of  infected 
mosquitoes,  153 ;  inoculating  appa- 
ratus of  mosquito,  9S ;  intended  by 
canal   lirigation,   189;    isolation   of 
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patients,  213,  211;  limit  of,  161; 
may  be  stamped  out,  162 ;  microscopic 
apparatus  for,  38 ;  no  exact  Indian 
statistics,  310;  not  dependant  on 
population  16T,  153 ;  prophylaxis  of, 
chap,  viii.,  on,  152;  respondble  for 
very  great  mortality,  1S6 ;  seasonal 
prevalence  of,  309 ;  so-called,  on 
"  Aigo,"  170 ;  stamp  out,  31S  ;  tem- 
perature and  development,  158; 
thickets  and  undergrowth  favour- 
able, 182. 

Malaria-proof  bouses,  237. 

Malarial  parasite,  evolution  of,  118; 
parasite  requires  two  hosts,  IM,  213, 
281 ;  panwites  found  in  ^?i.  coiiatii. 
309,  An.  funtttui,  318,  An.  Lattii, 
801,  An.  poiudia,  296,  An.  sttpcr- 
piaut,  311. 

Malay  Peninsula,  Culidd^  of,  219. 

MaIegonerativeorgans,lO0,illust.,  110. 

Malphigian  tubes  of  imago,  102  ;  of 
larva,  46, 17. 

Mandibles  of  imago,  81,  86,  93;  of 
larva,  «,  58,  61,  139. 

Mandibolte  of  imago,  11 ;  of  larva,  IT. 

Mangrove  swamps  and  mosquitoes,  183. 

Marginal  vein,  16. 

Margo  verticalis,  9. 

Matsh  miasmata,  170. 

Marshes  and  malaria,  170. 

Mauritius,  Ctilicidtt  of,  251. 

Maxilla,  li,  08,  61,  64,  98  ;  of  imago, 
11,  81,  86  ;  of  larva,  IT. 

Maxillary  palpi  of  imago,  81,  87  ;  of 
larva,  62. 

Mediastinal  vein,  14. 

Magarhina,  larva,  13.  58  ;  metallic 
colouration,  268 ;  number  of,  239 ; 
plate  illustrating,  269;  wing  (iUust.), 
366. 

Megarhiiwia,  25S,  833 ;  characters  of, 
9B«,HUt. 

Mesothorax,  11,  8S. 

Melamorphosie  of  Dipttra,  1. 

Metanotum,  13 ;  oharaclers  of,  262 ; 
nude,  359. 

Metatarsus,  17. 

Metathorax,  11,  88. 

Microscope,  S3 ;  and  determination  of 
genera,  255 ;  mounting  for,  31,  S8, 
83.264. 
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Midges  Knd  mosquitoes,  tUrtinatian 
betTCMD,  8,  S,  QOO ;  link  betweeD,  356. 

Moehlonj/x,  eggt,  ISl ;  Urva,  U,  SB, 
ISI ;  nnmber,  2S9 ;  pupa,  €0,  181 ; 
wing,  60e. 

Mohphelet,  3. 

Uonogtaph  on  CtUkida,  by  Theobald, 
340. 

ICoram,  Limestone,  177. 

Mosquito,  aaatomy  of,  ohap.  vi.,  on, 
76 ;  and  blood  parasites,  87,  116 ; 
and  puddles,  169,  170  ;  and  yellow 
fever,  136 ;  biles,  prevention  of,  316, 
236 ;  euitaine,  339,  380 ;  derivation 
ol  word,  i ;  destruction  of,  214,  221 ; 
eggs  (illuBt.),  123  i  enemies  of,  149; 
favourite  haunts  of, 20;  ia  England, 
4 ;  leg  of  (illust.),  17 ;  mouth  of 
(UluBt.),  B8  ;  novar  fly  high,  233  ;  pre- 
valence  of.  chap,  vii.,  on,  113,  chap. 
vlii.,  on,  lfi2  ;  -proof  houses,  236,  237, 
illost.,  337;  -proof  room,  portable, 
339 ;  remedies,  231. 

Mosquitoes  and  water,  30,  170 ;  how 
captured,  31 ;  how  pbotograplied 
(iUust.),  31 

Moulting  of  larva,  131. 

Mounting  entire  insects,  24,  illusL, 
36,37. 

Mouth,  framework  of,  H;  nomencla- 
ture of,  10 ;  of  dipterous  adult  insect 
81,  oompored,  366;  of  Corelhrina, 
000  ;  of  imago,  10,  81 ;  of  larva,  47, 
129;  of  mosquito,  93,  96;  of  pupa, 
87;  of  sand-fi3'(illast.),  82. 

Movements  of  larvte,  139;  of  pupae, 
7<,  139. 

Muoidoi,  eggs,  134,  261 ;  head  scales, 
269 ;  larva  43  ;  leg,  7B  ;  probosoU, 
883 ;  wing,  16 ;  wing  scales,  361. 

Municipal  water  supplies,  efiect  of, 
167. 

Muscles,  92. 


Names,  scientific,  17. 

Neck,  87, 98. 

lUetwdOcera,2,3;  anomalous, characters 

of,  3 ;    true,  oharaeters  of,  3 ;    true, 

families  of,  3. 
JlervouE  system  of  imago,  72,  106,  il- 


lust,  108;  of  larva,  46,  82:  of  pupa, 

72. 
Net  for  catching  mosquitoes,  21. 
New  Zealand,  Culicida  of,  3S1. 
North  American  Culieida,  list  of,  244. 
Norway  mosquitoes,  430. 
Note,  musical,  of  mosquitoes,  90,  146, 

284,380. 
Number  of  members  of  the  family  and 

the  genera,  340. 
Nymph,  lee  Pupa. 

0. 
Occiput,  S. 

Ooeanio  Islands,  Catieida  of,  251. 
OoeUi,  S,  CI,  63. 

(Esophagus  of  larvn,  47 ;  of  imago,  9S. 
Olfactory  otgans  of  larvee,  44. 
"  On  the  Prowl,"  by  E.  H.  A.,  19. 
Opium,  as  a  malarial  prophylactic,  196. 
Orbit,  10. 
Orthorrhaplia,  1. 
Ovaries,  91, 107. 
Ovipositor,  18,  91,  107. 


Paeon  built  houses,  336. 

Pack  specimens,  how  to,  27,  28. 

Pairing  of  Culieidm,  127. 

Palpi,  II,  36,  07 ;  length  of,  362  ;  male, 

basis     of     classification,    266 ;     of 

AnopheUt,  189. 
PanoptUet,  eggs,  134,  126,  361:    wing 

scales,  360. 
Paraffin,  oil  as  a  latvicide,  219,  234 ; 

wax  for  embedding,  U. 
Parasite  on  Urva,  101,  illust.,  160. 
Parasites,  blood,  and  mosquitoes,  87, 

116,143;  and  temperature,  163;   in 

mosquitoes,  how  to  diminish,  313 ; 

in  salivary  glands,  86, 101. 
ParBBitism,  law  of,  166. 
Pastilles,  sulpbnr,  for  fumigating,  321. 
Paving  of   towns  as  an  anti.malarial 

measure,  300 
Peristomium,  9. 
Personal  hygiene,  236.    '    ^ 
Pharyngeal  bnlb  (lUost.),  97. 
Pharynx,  11,  96,  9& 
PhUboiomus,    6,    illust.,    0;    mouth 

(illuat.),  83. 
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Photographing  mosquitoes,  81,  138. 
Piniiiag  mosquitoea,   method   of,   86, 

illuBt.,  36,  27. 
Pins  tot  moaatiog,  Si. 
Pipe,  shrill,  of  Anophelts,  aS5. 
Pleora,  11. 
PDBomatic  sacs,  104  ;  veBjcle,  (illuBt.), 

101. 
Poiaers,  ut  Halteres. 
Poison,  glands,  101;  aniall  effect  of 

ohemical,  on  larvte,  223. 
PoeitioQ  of  Culieida,  ohap.  i.,  od,  1 ; 

rBsting,  80,  1S8. 
Post,  tnnsmiasion  of  living  insects  bj, 

ST,  as,  Sambon's  method,  82. 
Poat-oosta]  vein,  16. 
Fnserving,   collecting  and,   of   Iftrve 

and  pnpra,  ohap.  ii.,  on,  p.  19. 
PreTalence  of  mosquitoes,  chap,  vii., 

on,  112,  chap,  viii.,  on,  153,  1ST. 
Preventive    measures    against    Urvs, 

315-225,    against     mosquito     bites, 

336-3S6;  plaiits  as,  179. 
Probosds,  8, 10,  lOS,  139 ;  action  of.  87, 

B3,  illost.,  64  ;  none  in  midges,  256; 

of  mosquito,  81 ;  Ettuctnre  of.  362 ; 

used  in  classification,  2S6. 
Prophylaxis  of  malaria,  obap.  vii.,  on, 

103. 
Prothorai,  11. 
Ptorophora,   larva   of,  U;    legs,   78; 

number,  239 ;  proboscis,  833 ;  thorax, 

87;  wing  scales,  361. 
Pablio  works,  efleots  of,  199. 
Pnddles,  malarial  inflnanoe  of,  170, 169. 
PtOtotdiB.  3. 
FulviUus,  17,  90,  133. 
Punkah,  339,  280. 
Pnpa,  anatomy  of,  ohap.  v.,  on,  66, 131, 

illust.,  6S ;  emerging  of  imago  from, 

183 ;  of  AnopheUi,  83,   illust.,  130, 

of  Corsthra,  6»,  181  ;  of  CuUx,  ISl ; 

iUust.,  136  1  of    MoehloKi/x,  60,  131 ; 

preserving  and   ooliecting  of,  ohap. 
ii.  on,  p.  19 ;  resistance  of,  133, 133. 
Put,  a  Punjab  soil,  176. 
Pyrexia,  210. 


Quarters,  Govemmeut,  in  India,  282. 
Qninine,  prophylactic  use  of,  177, 196, 
218,  386. 


Rainfall  and  trees,  182 ;  of  thirty.one 

Indian  stations,  162,  168. 
Bailways,    malaria-caosing  eflectB  of, 

199. 
Renal  organs  of  mosquito,  103. 
Eeproduotive,  tee  QenoraUvo. 
Respiratory  syphon  of  larva,  127,  131, 

of  pnpa,  67,  131 ;  system  of  imago, 

93, 101, 108,  iUnst.,  101 ;  system  of 

larva  of  Cartiktra,  64,  of  Calex,  46 ; 

system  of  pupa,  71. 
Rice,  effects  of  cultivation  of,  187, 166, 

316. 
Bypic^hdlui    atmvXatia    and    bovine 

malaria,  116. 
Rivers,  drainage  by,  171. 
Rostrum,  10. 
Byphaoophua,  8. 


BabOhtt,  ]^,  76 ;  number,  389. 

Salivary  glands  of  imago,  89,  03,  97, 
BB,  106 ;  glands  of  larru,  W ;  of  mos- 
quito, bow  to  examine,  99 ;  relation 
to  malaria,  99. 

Salt  marsh,  Cultx  larv«  in,  133. 

Sand-flies, 3,  S;  Indian,  356,  illnat,  5; 
month  (illaat.),  83. 

Sanitation  and  malaria,  chap,  viii.,  on, 
162. 

Scale-characters  (illust),  267. 

Scales,  form  and  arrangement  of,  363 ; 
of  mosquitoes  (iUust ),  77, 367 ;  work- 
ing basis  of  classification,  262,  264. 

Scutollnm,  11,  68. 

Sea  water,  Cultx  larvn  in,  183. 

Sectionising  of  larvieand  imagines,  34. 

Segment,  19. 

Senseorgansof  imago,  81,89;  oflarva, 
08. 

Setn  of  pupa,  69,  75. 

Sexual  differences  in  pupa,  89. 

Shoulder  callosities,  tl. 

Simulida,  2,  4,  6. 

Simtilium,  6,  6. 

Silt  from  flooding,  effect  of,  193. 

Site  of  tropical  reddenoe,  how  to 
ohoose,  182. 

Smell,  organs  of,  in  larva,  66. 
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Soil,  Inflnenoeof,  172;  v&rielieE  of,  in 

Indik,  171. 
Somite,  IS. 

"  SoDg  "  at  Anopheles,  2B1. 
Soath  Amerioan  Culicida,  list  of,  24&. 
Southern  limit  of  bytraniatjon,  113. 
Species.  17. 

SpermktoEoa,  108,  Uliut.,  lOT. 
SpormothecDQ  of  9 ,  106. 
SplMU  ratio  and  malfttift,  166. 
SpriDg  levels,  iftisiDg  ot,  b;  caoal  irri. 

gktioit,  18S. 
Staining    Bections,    8S ;    of    solivarj* 

glMids,  n. 
Staphylococci,  232. 
StatisticB  of  malaria.  210,  211. 
Stauncbing  action  of  eilt,  193. 
SUgomyia,  clypeUB  10,  U8 ;  disappear- 

ttnoe,  140;  eggs.  13i,  126, 361 ;  larva, 

41,  iS,  118,   120,   127,   130;    palps, 

333 ;  scales,  359. 
Stigma  ptotboTacis,  11,  68. 
Stigmata  of  larva  of    Anopheles  ;    of 

mosquito,  lOS. 
Stinging  atepbant  mosquito,  273. 
Stipes,  la 
Stomoob,  dissection  of,  38,  103;    of 

larva,  «. 
Stylos,  18. 
Sub-families  of  Cttlidda,  256  :~ 

a.  iitgarhiiiina,  chap,  xi.,  36G. 

b.  Anophelina,  cbap.  xli.,280. 
0.  Culidna,  chap,  ziii.,  333. 

d.  ^domina,  chap,  xiv.,  473. 

e.  Corethrina,  chap,  sv.,  600. 
Siil>-marglnal  vein,  16. 
Sucker,  10. 

Suction,  method  of,  07. 

^' Sudd"  on  the  Upper  Nile,  malaria- 
favouring  effect  of,  171. 

Sulphur  fumigation  for  destmotion  of 
mosquitoes,  231. 

Sunlight  and  larva.  IIT,  118. 

Sutlej  canals,  waterlogging  of  soil  by, 
188. 

Sutnra  tronsvergalis,  11. 

Swamps  and  mosquitoes,  133. 

Symbols  explained,  286. 

Synonyms,  18. 

Syphon  of  larva,  63 ;  respiratory,  of 
larva,  127,  181 ;  of  pupa,  67, 181. 


T. 


TOxmida,  6. 

Table,  amount  of  irrigation  mtar  re. 
quired  for  various  crops,  187 ;  Indian 
dimatic,  160;  monthly  admissions 
of  European  army,  310 ;  do.  of  natim 
army,  211 ;  rainfall  to  fever  odmis- 

Tablea,  synoptic,  of  species,  vida  under 
corresponding  genus.  See  Index  <A 
Species,  p. 

TiBniorhynehut,  wing  scales  of,  S60. 

Tanks  (illust.),  194  ;  method  oldealing 
with,  203. 

Tape- worm,  164. 

Tar  as  a  larvicide,  224. 

Tarsal  Joints,  383. 

Tarsi,  17. 

Taste,  organs  of,  in  larva,  S6. 

Tegula,  12. 

Tempetature,  mean,  of  thirty-oue  In- 
dian statioos,  162,  163. 

Tirebra,  IS. 

Tenninolc^  of  Culdda,  chap.  L  ; 
of  DipUra  G ;  of  wing,  IS. 

Thorax  of  imago,  7,  87,  96,  iUnst.,  88. 
89 :  if  marked,  363;  of  Iottk,  «,  68, 
64;  of  papa,  87;  illust.  of  C.  Btm- 
eroflii,  400,  C.  aibo-aimulatue,  410, 
C.  linealU  450. 

Tibia,  IT. 

Tiputa,  500. 

Tobaooo  smoke  for  killing  inseete,  M. 

Tomentum,  7. 

Tongue,  so-called,  81. 

Town  life,  anti-malarial  influenoe  of, 
304. 

Trabeoulee,  94. 

Tracheal  arches  of  larva  of  An.  Bouii 
(illust.),  49  :  gills,  88. 

Transmission  of  specimens,  S7,  28, 
8amtx>Q'B  method,  32. 

Transverse  veins,  15. 

Trap-bottle,  Ficalbi's  SI,  illust,  23. 

Trees  favour  multiplication  of  mos- 
quitoes, ISO. 

Triangulum    frorUale    atUtrium,    9  ; 
oeelke,  9 ;  verlicjUe,  9. 
,  IVtchaproMixnt,   dypens   of,   10,  1B>; 
:      metanotnm  of,  U. 

Trochanter,  17. 
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Ungnu,  17. 

Vranottenia,  iUnst.,  490 ;  Iftrrn  of,  i2. 

Undetgiowtb,   mal&riol   influonoe   of, 

183. 
Drbaa    conditioiiB    uofavotmble     to 

malaria,  204. 
Uric  acid  ia  moBqutto,  103. 


Valvulie  coomventeB,  103. 
Varistiea  of  Bpecies,  II. 
Vascnlu  STStem  of  Urvo,  SI. 
Vegetation  and  malaria,  178. 
VeiDE,  crosB,  of  Atiqphtles,  387 ;  names 

of,  SHisoalQBOQ,  2S9. 
Vena  tntorposita,  16. 
Venation  of  wing,  14. 
VeDeno-salivary  glands,  101. 
Venter,  IS. 
VtmilcF,  15. 
Vertex,  9. 
Vittafronlaii*,  9. 
Voice  of  Anofhtlti,  146,  SH 

W. 

Water  and  larvEe,  116,  Ac,  170,  illast., 
194, 198,  300,  303;  Bupplj  of  towns, 
effect  of,  on  malaria,  166,  20fi. 

WateT'lt^ging  from  canals,  to  prevent, 
189,  190. 

Wastage  of  water  from  canals,  18G. 

West  Indian  Culicida,  list  of,  249. 

"  White  man's  burden,"  236. 

Whorl-organ  of  larva,  61,  117,  139. 


Wide  distribution   of    certain   species, 

ass. 

Wing,  3, 7, 104 ;  bow  noted,  363 ;  illua- 
tratloos  of  ^dom.  vetnutipai,  479, 
An.  Baneroflii,  609,  An.  Chriato- 
pheni,  009,  An.  Oambue,  509,  An. 
Imcophyrua,  312,  An.  maculipatpis, 
397,  An.  metabolea,  509,  An.  Phanm- 
tit,  803,  An.  pulch^rrimut,  509,  Cor. 
AiiaUai,  607,  Culex,  887,  C.  eoncolor, 
14,  C.  fatigana,  440,  C.  ptpierM, 
440,  Htem.  cyaneut,  609,  LimalM* 
Durhamii,  509,  Megarhina,  266, 
Moch.  vtlutinuB,  608,  Ur.  geomtlriea, 
490 ;  namea  of  veins,  264  ;  of  Phh- 
bolomua,  6  ;  scales  on,  260  ;  ter- 
minology of,  IS. 

Wingless  CuUx,  238. 

Winga  of  gnats,  atmature  of,  8 ;  of 
pupa,eS. 

Winter  mosquito,  323. 

Wire  game,  336,  228. 

Wood,  Dr.,  of  Philadalpbia,  on  anti- 
miasmatic  inflaeooe  of  urban  oou- 
ditions,  204. 

Wyeom^,  metanotnm  of,  13  ;  nnda, 
3S9. 


Year's  experience  in  Oudb,  143. 

Yellow  fever  and  mosquitoes,  136. 
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INDEX  OF  SPECIES  AND  OF  THE  SYSTEMATIC 
POETION  GENERALLY. 

In  cotMtUUiig  thu  Index  (except  tn  the  cate  of  generic  detcripliont), 
the  tpeeific,  and  not  tke  generic,  name  §kould  be  aoiight.  The  Uitter  ioill 
be  found,  indicated  either  bg  initiala  or  in  full,  after  each  apeeifie  dctignti- 
tion.  The  referefnce  to  the  syatetnatic  deicription  of  ipeciea  it,  in  each 
caw,  indiealed  by  hewoier  type. 


SUB-FAMILIES    AND    GENERA. 


(a)  MBGHASiHUfi,  cbap.  xi.,  205. 

I.  iSegarhina,  266 :  table,  267. 

n.  Tonorhynehiitt,  378. 
(&)  Anofhmuna,  ohap.  xii.,  280. 

in.  Anopheles.  381 ;  (ftblo,  367. 

IV.  Cyeioieppteron,  331. 
(e)  Cnucm,  cbap.  xiii.,  383. 

T.  Eretmapodites,  336. 

VI  Janthinosoma,  337 ;  Uble,  838. 

Vn.  Fsorophora,  S43 ;  table,  844. 

Vm.  Uucidtu,  346  ;  table,  347. 

IX.  Ptmoplitet,  350 ;  table,  362. 

X.  Timiorhynchtte,  868 ;  tabla,  3C9. 

XI.  aVtctoprotqpon,  367. 

TOT    8l£gomyia,mi;  table,  319. 
Xm  Armigera,S»i. 


XIV.  Culex,  386  -,  lablsB,  388,  S9G 
406,  420,  i22,  138,  430,  183,  468, 
466, 163,  164. 

XV.  Deinokeridei,  473. 
XVL  BraehMmyia,  478. 

(d)  MDOXisk,  cbap.  xiv.,  176. 
XVIL  Sabtthet.m. 
XVnL  ^domyia,  478. 

XIX.  ^dte,  ISO;  labia,  480. 

XX.  Htemagogui,  486. 

XXI.  Vranotania,  486  ;  table,  187. 

XXII.  Wyiomyui,  496 ;  Uble,  496. 
(s)  CosBTHRiN*,  cbap.  zv.,  600. 

XXUI.  Corethra,  600 ;  Uble,  501. 
XXIV.  Mochlmyx,Kn. 
(/)  UKAaaiaxBD. 
Limaiv*,  613. 


TABLE  OP  CONTRACTIONS. 


M.        Mies. 
M&ata.  ^domyia. 
Ad.        AnopheleB. 
Ar.       AitnigereH. 
Br.        Btachiomyia. 
Cor.      Corethra. 

C.  OulffiL 

Gyeloleppteioii . 

D«mobenta». 

Eretmapoditeg. 

Hsmagogua. 

JautblnoBoma. 


Cyc. 


Moob.    Moohlonyx. 
Uuo.     Mncidos. 
0.         Ooblerolatus. 
P.         PaDopUtet. 
Ps.         Psoropliai*. 

Sabetbai. 

Stegomyift, 

Tuniorbyncbni. 

Tipula. 
Tox.      Toxorbynohitea. 
Tr.         TricbopTMopon. 
U.         XJiMiotwala. 
Wye.     Wyaomyla. 


Sab. 


Tip. 
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acer,  Tie.,3S9,  8S3. 

^iiM,119,239,ohuaotiarB,480;  ganos, 
475,  4eH}  ;  geons  fanaded.  3M ;  table, 
480. 
jEdomyia,  119 ;  chanotars,  478;  geauB, 

475,  478. 
ffiStUMB,  0.,  244,  438. 
offinifi,  C,  S91. 

Afrioana,  St.  247,  348,  869. 817. 
Afrioanus,  Muq.,  247,  347,  SU. 
AfricbDiiB,  P.,  247,  248,  351,  352,  8S7. 
ager.  Tie.,  146,  24S,  360,868. 
Bgilia,  C,  437. 
alba,  U.,  495. 

albifasciatDB,  C,  246.  430,  432,  444. 
albifaseiataa,  0.,  444. 
albimanus.  An.,  246,  289,  TOL 
albipee,  As.,  189,  287,  290,  SOa 
albirotlris,  C,  261, 896,  W2. 
albitards.  An.,  281. 
albitenit,  C,  347,  S96,  422,  «33. 
alboanaiiIabas,'G.,  201,408,410,414, 430. 
alboAmbriatuB,  An.,  290,  802,  816. 

albollneatus,  C.,4S0. 

albopictos,  0.,  374. 

albopnnctatns,  C,  158. 

alpinua,  C.,437. 

alteniana,  C,  847. 

■Itsmana,  Muc,  2S0,  847- 

AmaaoDensia,  P.,  246,  352,  894. 

AmbolnansU,  M.,  249,  268,  272,  ST6. 

AnnettU,  C,  247. 

Annettii,  Ts.,  359,  361. 

aDQulaiis,  An..  248,  249,  281, 287,  391, 
306,  306,  307,  308. 

anonlata,  Ur.,487.  488. 

annulatiu,  C,  89,130,242,248.246,384, 
887,  389,  891,  S92,  893,  394. 

anDulifem,  C,  856,  357. 

annnliten,  P.,  249,  362,  836. 

annulimaDUB,  An.,  293,  828. 

aDntUioriB,  C,  397,  402. 

annulipalpia.  An.,  246,  293,  827. 

aDDulipea,  Ad..  350,  281,  287,  291,  8U, 
314. 

annulipes,  C,  243,  856.  396,  409,  417. 

aunulirmtris,  C,  351,  396,  390,  400. 

annuJitanis,  C,  261,  437. 

annulDB,  C.,397,  406. 

Anophtlet,  chap,  vii.,  on,  112,  paatim ; 
characters  of  wing^,  280,  of  BcaleB, 


77,  290 :  genus,  281 ;  gennn  toanded, 

254 ;  table,  237. 
aDtaratioa,  Cot.,  361. 
auxibr,  C,  438. 
annoidM,  Wye.   496,  40?. 
argantaopauotkta,  Rt.,  348,  370, 882. 
aigyropoda,  U.,  251,  487,  401. 
tugyroptu,  C,  837,  486. 
aTgyropuB,  E.,  887. 
acgyrotataiB,  An.,  189.  246,  281,  287. 

269.  290,  294,  20S,  396,  300. 
ArmigtTt»,  119,  399,  334;    chaiaoten, 

384  ;  genuB,  335,  384. 
Arrib&laagEE,  J.,  246,  a39,  841. 
arCloQlatuB,  C,  243,416. 
ABiatica,  Cor.,  146,  249,  600,  601,  606. 
atratlpeB,  An.,  288,  298,  884,  fill. 
atratua,  C,  245,  457,  460,  468. 
atripeg.  An.,  250. 
attipea,  C,  351,  386,  467,  460. 
aureoatriatua,  C,  360,  410. 
aurites,  C,  347. 
auTites,  Tie.,  359,862. 
anstraliB,  C,  251,  428,  429. 
AuBtralieoBis,  P.,  361,  362,  896. 

Bancroftii,  Ail.  509,  611- 
Banoroftii,  C,  373,  396,  400. 
barbiioatriE.   An.,   347,  248,  249,  287, 

391,  306,  807,  808,  611. 
bioolor,  C,  950,  364,  466. 
bifnrcatQB,  An.,  18, 43, 187.181. 343, 334, 

388,  393,  888,  339,  330. 
bifaicatUB,  C,  836. 
Bigotii,  An.,  346,  287,  389,  204. 
Bigotii,  C,  344,  246,  888,  880. 
bimaonlatiu,  £.,  247. 
blmacuUtuB,  C,  247. 
bipanetatoe,  C,  243,  437. 
bitEenloihynoos,  C,  365. 
BoBoii,  Pa-,  845. 
Butlerl,  JE.,  480,  481,  483. 
Braehiotnyia,  oharactera,  47S ;   ganna, 

835,  473. 
breTioeUola,  Tk.,  359,  868. 
brevipalpia,  St.,  248,  871, 383,  884, 489 
brevipalpiB,  Tox.,  269,  37B. 
cBcus,  C,  409,  416. 
cCTuleocephala,  U.,  488,  4W. 
oaloitrans,  C.,  471. 
Calcutta,  An.,  Bp.  "a"  from  (nowfult- 

glDOEUB),  398. 
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Calcutta,  An.,  sp.  ■'  b"  from,  306. 
onlopuB,  C,  373. 
comptorliynouB.  C,  SSI,  490. 
Canadeueis,  C,  !244,  420,  U3. 
oanoer,  D.,  80,  34S,  473. 
cuitaDB.G.,  341,212,243,  214,349,409, 

416. 
Caapioa,  C,  338,  350,  391,  4SB. 
ChriBtopherei,  An.,  509,  S13. 
Christophi,  M.,  350,  268,  378. 
ciliariB,  C,  6,  137,411. 
eilUta,  Pa.,  244,  345,  346,  314, 84S. 
cUtatus,  C,  345. 

cinereiu,  JE. ,  341,  IBl,  483,  483. 
clnerailB,  An.,  347,  348,  337,  291,  809. 
oinereuB,  C,  317.  467,  460. 
oiDguUtoB,  C,  346,  397,  406,  407,  420. 
oircumvoleDS,  C,  319. 
olavigar,  Ad.,  391,  326,  328. 
daviger,  C,  338. 

1.  C,  347. 
C,  137. 

coDoolor,  C,  II,  IS.  146,  349,  453,  464. 
oonfinnia,  C,  216,  39C,  397,  401. 
confirmatuB,  O.,  216, 216, 365, 133.  448. 
oonOnnatus,  0.,  346,  35S,  113. 
coDopaB,  Tee.,  250,  359,  860 
consobrinaB,  C,  211,  326. 131,  HS. 
conterrsDH,  C,  245,  345. 
oontraheoB,  C,  219. 
Corelhra,  oharactere,  600 ;  genus,  500 ; 

geauB  fonnded,  254 ;  table,  601. 
costaliB,  Ad.,  132,  217,  216,  367,  391. 

808,821. 
cmssipes,  St.,  370,  881. 
cruoUns,  An.,  344,  293,  334,  329. 
cruolans,  C,  129. 
or^raaUina,  Cor.,  504. 
CubODMS,  Aq.,  300. 
Ctdtx,  oharacters  of,  268,  886 ;  genia, 

336,886;  geDQafoimded,  364;  tables, 

388461. 
culicifacies.  An.,  97.  130, 140,  248,  387, 

292. 317- 
culioilonnia.  Cor.,  244,  501,  304,  506. 
culloilomuB,  Moch.,  67,  58.  214,  608. 
calioiformia.  Tip.,  501,  608. 
cuneatuB,  C,  431. 
CTaneuB,  0.,  346, 186. 
ojaneuB,  H.,  315,  4SB,  609. 
Cyeiot^pltron,  charaoters,  331 ;  genua, 

280,331. 


I  damnotinB,  C,  352,,  397. 

dacaDB.  0.,  317,  133.  H3. 
I  Deinokerides,  cliaractets,  473 ;  genus, 
'      336, 472. 
I  detritoa,  C.,136,437. 

disoracians,  O.,  310,  497. 
I  diaonioianB,    J.,    346,    338,   339,    SU, 
I      311.  197, 198. 
I  diBcructana,  Wye.,  196,  49T. 

disaimitis,  0.,  317,  397,  404. 
:  divenuB,  C,  241, 133,  48S. 

dives.  C,  356. 
,  divea.  P.,  250,  351,  353,  856. 
I  dolosa,  Hetetonjcha,  438. 
I  domestioa,  U.,  4S8,  403. 
i  doraesticiia.  C,  243,  437. 

dorsaliB,  C,  213,  396. 122,  124.  125. 
!  DuThamii,  Limstua.  509,  818. 
'  Duttoni,  C,  247,  397,  404. 

effcetuB,  Moch.,  SOS. 

elegana,  C,  373. 

equinus,  C,  148. 

ErelmapodiUs,  characters,  335 ;  genua, 
334,335. 

osagitana.  C,  373. 

exoitana,  C,  373. 

ezcTuciaDB,  C,  215. 

tawiata,  St.,  6,  31.  12,  126,  191,  241, 
213,  211,  215,  346,  3*7,  318,  350, 
261, 362,  304,  368, 369,  370,  873,  371. 

fasciatUB,  C.  18.  379,  437.  136. 

fosciolatus,  C,  346. 

fasciolatuB.  Ts.,  360,  883, 103. 

fatigana,  C,  11,  77,  104,  110.  118,  119, 
121.  125, 128,  136,  111,  118,  111,  115, 
191,  205,  245.  216,  217,  319,  250,  251, 
263,  317,  406,  133,  488,  439,  440,  MS, 
447,  450.  470. 

(eroi,  0..  277. 

ferox,  M.,  211.  316,  268,  369,  373,  317. 

ferrnginoBUB,  An.,  293,  839,  390. 

Ficalbii,  C,  213,  389,  391,  303,  393. 

flavesoena,  C,  110,  419. 

flavioauB,  Cor.,  311,  501,  505. 

flaviooBta,  C,  216. 

flavloosta.  T».,  369,  961. 

flavidna,  C,  360. 

flaviftoDS.  C,  351. 108. 411. 

flaripes,  C,  316. 131,  447.  470. 

lonttosns,  C,  373. 

frater,  C,  873. 
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FreetowQangU.  0.,  347,  457,  «1. 
Frenebii,  C,  261,  465,  «6. 
fiiligens,  0.,  350. 

fuliginoaiu.  An.,  248,  387,  290,  298. 
MvuB,  C,  346.  3S9,  SH. 
fuIvAa,  Tsn.,  3S9,  301. 
fumipemiiB,  G.,  416. 
funeBtoB,  An.,  133,  347,  348,  287,  293, 
309,  310,  817, 318,  319,  330,  331, 833. 
fnsoa,  Oor.,  244,  501,  SOB. 
fuBoaaus,  C,  349,  451,  US. 
[uMultu,  C,  214,  465,  «9. 
foscDS,  M.,  58,  345,  480,  481- 

Gunbiie.  An.,  609,511 
geliduB,  C,  349,  430,  421,  466. 
genionlKtus,  C,  470. 
geometrioft,  U.,  246,  187.  48S,  491. 
gibba,  Oor.,  510,  S03. 
gigM,  An.,  248,  287,  293,  316.  323. 
OUeaii.  M..  348,  267,  268,  ST4.  514. 
gUphjroptaras,  C.  243,  389,  398. 
Grbbhamll,  O70.,  255,  8S2. 
Oranta,  St.,  247.  369,  378. 
Qrayii.  Wye.,  346,  484,  496,  498. 
gabenutoriB,  St.,  42.  248,  370,  380. 
gutUtUB,  C,  243,  436. 

Hismagogut,  lihftnoteni,   485;   geaUH, 

475.  485. 
hniuorThoidaliH,  C,  370. 
hiemorrhoidblia,  M.,  246,  267,  269. 37a 
Hafoienua.  Cor.,  504. 
hinuleros,  C,  845,  Ul. 
hirsDtipklpiB,  C,  397,  408. 
hitauCiu,  C,  409,  414. 
hispidosuB,  C,  817. 
Holmberg)i,PB.,246,a4S. 
horteosis.  C,  77,  343.  451.  4M. 
hyamollB,  C,  322. 
HynunnB,  C,  388,  391. 

ImmiBttrioora,  M, ,248, 366,268,  ns,  514. 

immisaricon,  Toz.,  614. 

impatibilis,  0.,  873. 

impatians,  0.,  346,  446. 

impeUaDB,  C,  11,  136,  tlO,  118,  141, 

397,408. 
impiger,  0.,  444. 
bnplMkbUis,  G.,41J. 
imprbnieiiB,  C,  406,  411. 
impndiow.  0.,  318, 134,  481. 
"     h  C,  414. 


Indicus,  Aq.,  218,  287,  393,  3M,  32 
IndieuBia,  Au.,  348,  287,  301,  80G,  % 
inexorabilia,  C.,372. 
inflictas,  0.,  245,  457,  402. 
infnluB,  C.,S97,  407. 
inoraata,  M.,  267,  260,  371,  277. 
inomatuB,  C,  44G. 
invenustuB,  C,  247,  465,  487. 
invidioaus,  C,  247,  466, 487. 
incuQdua,  C.  251, 157,  481. 
irritans,  St.,  347,  370,  882. 


Janihinotama,  oharacters,  I 

335,  337  ;  table,  338. 
Japonica,  St.,  250. 
Japonicua,  C,  408,  410. 


laniger,  0.,  350. 
lanigsT,  Muc,  347,  380. 
lateraliB,  G.,  156,158. 
latcralia.  Cor.,  504. 
leucacaathuB,  C.,  422,  423. 
leucophjraa,  An.,  287, 291,  813. 
TAmaUit,  SiO  1  genuB,  913. 
LiDdesaj'ii,  An.,  248,  288,  392,  823 
linealU,C.,  251,434,  ISO. 
LiBtoni,  An..  248,  287.  299,  318,  SS 
looulipes,  Sab,,  477. 
longioareolatua,  G.,  351,  389,  398. 
loDgipalpiB,  C.,  996,  422,  428. 
longipea,  C.,  260,  475,  468. 
loDgipoB,  M.,  346,  368, 377. 
longipea,  Sab.,  216,  476,  477. 
longiroBtriB,  Wye..  213,  496,  40J. 
Lowii,  U.,  488,  402. 
LucianBia,  St.,  245,  374. 
luiidiu,  G.,  250,  469. 
latooannulatUB,  C.,  440. 
iDteolatenlis,  C.,  434,  448, 
luteovittattu,  G.,  487. 
luteeoeDB,  C.,  343, 165. 
IntoBoeoa,  M.,  248, 366,  267,  971 
Lutaii,  Ad.,  316,  387,  290,  808. 
Lntaii,  J.,346,  246,  339. 
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maouUtus,  C,  416. 
maoillDruceB,  C,  407. 
roacnliFBlpis,  An.,  267,  389,  Kft. 
maoalipeimis,  An.,  43.  fi7,  60, 133, 125. 

197, 139,  161,  243.  344,281,  284,  388, 

33e. 
nuoDlivsntrU,  C,  248,  396,  409.  US. 
nutgiiB,  Br.,  474. 
Malayi,  M.,  360. 
Malkyi,  U.,  488, 4H. 
MMuUensis,  Cor.,  2S0,  601,  SM. 
margiDAlie,  C,  460. 
mariotu,  C,  133,  261,  89S,  408,  412. 
Marahallii,  St.,  369,  470,  379. 
maaouluB,  C,  247,  433, 443. 
MaahauaensiB,  M.,  218. 
JUshocaeDBiB,  U.,  488,  4DS. 
Muterai,  Aa.,  260,  387,  291,  314. 
Maurili&nuB,Aa.,S47,a48, 287, 339,906. 
mediolineattia,  C,  433,481. 
Megarhina,  119 ;  charaotere,  US,  illiut., 

369;    genus,    365;    genua    founded, 

354 ;  (able,  267. 
metauorhinuB,  C.  471,  473. 
raeridionalia,  C,  471 
meUboles,  An.,  609,  S13. 
metaUiooa,  C„  24T,  46G,  466. 
MezicauoB,  C,  340. 
microannulaluB,  C. ,  249. 
micropUra,  &t.,870,  aSO. 
mioropterut,  G.,  880. 
mlmebicuB,  C,  140,  146,  242,  243,  249, 

367,  388,  389. 


a,  249. 
miuuta,  St.,  370,  8BS. 
Mocblonyx,  cbaractera,  607 ;  genus,  500, 

507,  genuB  founded,  254. 
modeatus,  C,  244,  467,  462. 
molestuB,  Pb.,  6. 
molMta,  C.,345,  447,  470. 
MomboBaensia,  C,  347,407,  40S. 
moreitans,  C,  4S0,  421. 
moBqaito,  C,  372,  373,  374. 
moBquito,  St.,  349. 
Mucidut  119;  obarooteia,  341^      genns, 

835,346;  table,  347. 
muoiduB,  C.,349. 
muoidos,  Muo.,  247,  347,  S49. 
muBica,  J.,  245,  246,339,  340. 
musicna,  An.,  313. 


Natalia,  U.,  346,  436,  488,  403. 
nebulosus,  C.  247,  467.  482. 
nemondia,  C,  73. 

nemoroBui,  C,  112,  243,  244,  433,  486. 
nemorosoB  (aalinuB),  C,  133. 
naro,  C,  856. 
NiaaenaiB,  C,  4S7. 
Niger,  iS.,  467,  481,  464. 
Nigeria,  St.,  247,  369,  378. 
j  nigerrimuB,  An., 243, 281, 287,291, 807, 

308. 
Digtioephaln,  St.,  370,  388. 
nigrioorpuB,  .£.,  481,  483. 
oigripalpis,  C,  465,  468. 
nigdpeB,  An.,  57, 60.  249,  344,  388.  308, 

330,444. 
nigripes,  C. ,  238, 243,  244, 249, 434, 444, 

446. 
Digrilolaa,  C,  125.  243.  435,  4S3. 
DigToclitetie,  C,  457,  460. 
nintOBiu,  C.,  247. 
nitiduB,  Sab.,  476,  477. 
nivipes,  Tr.,  346,  367. 
notosoripta,  St.,  251,  369,  370,  371. 
notoacriptua,  G. 

Nyblffii.  Cor.,  244,  501,  SOS,  503. 
N;bl»i,  Brioptera,  602. 

obUtft,  J.,  246,  338.  939,  S43. 
obBcuripea  Cor.,  244, 501,  SOS. 
obacurus,  JE.,  244,  4S1,  488. 
obturbana,  0.,  865. 
ooeoneuB,  G.,  261. 
occidentaliB,  G..  251.  401,  416. 
ooeUatoB,  An.,  349,  381,  291,  818. 
ochieoua,  G.,  463,  464. 
oobiipes,  C,  470. 
ornatuB,  C.,243,  434,  448. 


pallans,  C,  250. 

pallena,  Gor.,  504. 

paUida,  Cor.,  63.  244,  Ml,  505. 

paUid*.  Tip.,fi01. 

palliduB,  An.,  290,  298. 

paUipea,  C,  488,  471, 472. 

paludia,  An.,  247,  346.  351,  237,  2 

398,296. 
panaleotoroB,  Ar.,.248,  866. 
Panopliles,  cbarftcteiB,  850 ;  genua,  S 

350;  table,  352. 
parvus,  C.,  436,  427. 
PembaeDsia,  JE.,  247.  481.  482. 
penetnms,  0.,  243.  369, 394. 
penicilaris.  C. .  343.  395,  423, 42S. 
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peridcel»ta,  St.,  219,  369, 871. 

pert«nes8,  C,  945. 

pertinans,  M.,  4S1,  iS3.  49B. 

pertiDMia,  W;e.,  21G,  106,  408. 

pertttrbaiiB,  M.,  340,461,484,198. 

pertuitwna,Tffi.,  360,868. 

perturbans,  W;e.,  484. 

pervlgUMig,  0.,  2G1, 131,  446. 

FhanBUBis,  An.,  247,  248,287,290,803, 
815,  S16,  510. 

ph^phigus,  0.,  437. 

pictuB,  Ad.,  17,  '243,  281,  202,  817. 

pUipes,  Cor.,  244,  SOI,  SOB. 

piogala,  C,  445. 

pipereolata,  St.,  248,  369.  373,  39S. 

plpioDH.  0.,  4,  39,  18.  68,  65,  77,  120, 
12G,  238,  243,  246, 248. 252.  263, 887, 
414,  425,  426,  483,  437.  438,  439,  440, 
449,  460,  451,  153,  162,  166,  171. 

pliunbena.  An.,  330. 

plumbosui,  C,  897,  403. 

plnmicomiB,  Cor.,  57,  63,  244, 501, 003, 


plnmiger.  An.,  306,  308. 
FortorioeiisU,  VL.  214, 246,246,268,279. 
postlcata,  J.,  246,  346,  339. 841. 
pralnosuB,  C,  247,  435,  483. 
proou,  C,  251,  409,418. 
provocms,  C,  214,  136. 
pseudocinereuB.  C,  4«S. 
pgeodopictus,  An.,  243,  261,  286,  287, 

291,  305,  807,  308. 
pBendopnootipeiiniB,  An.,  246. 292, 323. 
pMQdotEeniata,  St.,  42,  218,  370,  870. 
pteudotitillana.  P.,  352,  353. 
FtoTophora,     119  ;    cbaracters,     343; 

genua,  335, 313 ;  genus  founded;  264 

table,  814. 
pnlchemma,  U.,  246,  186,  487,  490. 
pulcheiTimne,  An.  509,  810. 
pulchripittpiB,  C,  243, 896, 123, 425, 436. 
pulchritarBEB,  C,  213.  325,  123.  438. 
pulchriventer,  C.  42,  77, 120,  127,  219, 

431,  «40. 
punctatua.  C,  243,  483. 
punctipennia.  Ad.,  244,  216,  288,  292, 

294,  822,  825. 
punctipennis,  C,  326. 
punotipeDDi 
paaotoT,  C,  433,  488. 
punctulatns.  An..  287. 
pnngeDB,  C,  126,  245,  438. 
pnrpunea,  M.,  267,  269,  371. 


\,  Cor.,  245,  501, 1 


pnaiUuB,  C,  248.  434,  447. 
PTgmsea,  U.,  261,  488, 408. 

quadriiiiaonlBtua,  An.,  261,  326. 
qiudtimaoulatuB,  C,  433. 
quasipipleUB,  C,  443,  488,  440. 
qoMititillanB,  P.,  216. 
qoaeiuniTitatnB,  C,  428.  429. 
QuMnBlandieDBJB,  St.,  251,  874. 
qulnquefaseiatas.  An.,  829. 
quinquetasciatns,  C,  329. 
quiDquevittktuB,  E.,  247,  838. 

Beeaii,  C,  484,  440. 
temipsB,  Sab.,  216,  476. 
reptana,  C,  436. 

auis,  C,  428,  439. 
revereus.  P.,  358. 
Rhode^ensia,  An.,  248,  287,  292,  319. 

811,322. 
Biohardii,  C,  864. 
Ricbardii,  Tib.,  211,  360,  864. 
cimoBUS,  C,  157.  468. 
Rossii,  Ad.,  11, 12, 19, 61,  77, 120,  139, 

113,  146,   150,  306.   248,  249,   268, 

287,  291,  808, 311,  973. 
rnfaidus,  C,  471. 
nibrithoraz,  C,  251,  408,  418. 
rufa,  Cor.,  244,  501,  SOB,  506. 
rufinnB,  C,  460. 
rufue,  JE.,481,  483. 
Tufna,  C.,487. 
ruBticua,  C.  430,  481. 
rutilla.M.,  244,268,378. 

Sdbtltui,  charaotera,  476 ;  genns,  475 ; 

genus  lounded,  254. 
tagax,C.,  251,431,  444. 
SaliBburieoaiB,  C,  153,  454. 
salinuB,  C,  6,  136,  437. 
Bapbirina,  U.,  246,  188,  491. 
BaphirinuB,  M.,  186,  492. 
Bcataphagoldes,  Huc..l46.248, 260. 848. 
Boataphagoides,  Pbo.,  346. 
aoholaBticus,  C,  215,  457,  4B9. 
BointUlans,  Pb.,  246,  346,  846. 
ecinCillanB,  Sab.,  346,  176. 
Boutellaris,  St.,21, 248, 260. 261. 369.874. 
seoutor,  C,  246,  397,  400. 
separata,  M.,  216,  267,  269,  370. 
aerioens,  C,  485,  4B2. 
aerotinuB,  C,  447. 
■ermtus,  C,  246,  456, 487. 
aetulOBus,  C,  250,  469,  470. 
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texlinekta,  St.,  34S,  360,  977. 
ricnliu,  C,  179. 
tigiiUar,St.,a44,  370,am 
Sikklm,   Uagorhiiiii,   ap.   from   (now 

Gile«l)),26T,  27*. 
■imilii,  An.,  396. 
Bii)«nsi«,  An.,  120,  199,  148,  IM,  24S, 

248,  319,  2&0,  281,287,  390,  396,  SOS, 

806,  307,  308,  SIT,  332. 
BttieuB,  0.,  396,  MW. 
Eknii),  0.,  301.  4S8.  ML 
Booialls,  Vi.,  183,  4H. 
aolioitons,  C,  311,  3fiO,  SSfi,  396,  SU. 
■pathipalpis,  C,  77,  190,  312,  318,  219, 

389, 89B,  39S. 
spkthi palpi n,  E.,  3SS. 
speoiosa,  M.,  350,  266,  267,  278. 
Speaoarij,  C,  211. 130,  431. 
spleodenB,  C,  371,  37S. 
BpleDd«nB,  H.,  185. 
splendans,  M.,  367,  371,  278. 
Bqo&matne,  An.,  318. 
aqnamipttuiiB,  JE,,  178. 
Bqanmipetinia,  ^d«ra.,  316,  319,  3fi0, 

m. 

sqnanioBUs,  An,,  387,  291,  314. 
Sttgomyia,  119, 138,  110, 146 ;  obBiac 

ters,  368 ;  genus,  335,  368 ;  table,  869. 
StepbenBi,  An.,  831. 
gtigmtticaR,  An  ,  290,  288,  293,  SS7. 
stimiitanR,  C,  341,  116. 
atrioticua,  C.,48e.«7. 
BUbftlbKtUB,  C,  350,  156,  US. 
Bubalifer,  M.,  319,  367,  873. 
sngans,  0.,  375. 

BUgens,  St..  313,  317,  318,  369,  ITS- 
Buperplctiu,  An.,  11,  13,  139,  218,  263, 

387,  291,  293,  310,  319,  820,  323. 
■ytvK,  C.,213,  181,  HS. 
BjlvatioUB,  C,  436. 
sylveBtriB,  C,  311, 109,  «7. 

toDUtoB,  C,  18,  341.  3S1,  373. 
TteniorKyttehu*.  obaraoterB,  358 ;  genaB, 

336,  358 ;  table,  859. 
taniorhynohaE,  C,  211,  315,  246,  896, 

397,898. 
tcBniorbyncfans,  Tee.,  362. 
tftrsalia,  St.,  341,  370,  879. 
tenax,  Tn.,  360,  360, 860. 
teccens,  0.,  246, 109,  41S. 
terrens,  St.,  370,  878. 


tanitanB,  0.,  316,  464,  400. 
teMelUtos,  An..  249.  990,  SU. 
lectaoani,  C.  311. 109.  iU. 
Theobaldl.  An.,  318, 387,  290, 880, 830; 
tibUlis,  C,  316,  409,  419. 
Ugripes,  C,  311,  347,  361,  397, 407. 
titUluiB,  C,  362. 
litillana,  P.,  246,  361, 808,  402. 
tipoUtotmie,  C,  438,  418. 
ToxorhtpichiUt,  SSS,  368,  378;  geniu, 

366,398. 
Tnchoprotopon,  ohanoten,  867;  ganiia, 

836,867. 
tdobop7gft,  H.,  346,  288,  876. 
triobopjgna,  C,  276. 
(rUuroatus,  An.,  338. 
trilinwtna,  0.,  411,  468,  104. 
TriiudMleD8iB,W7e.,  196,  407. 
tritnnlOTbynoiu,  0.,  S96,  401,  403. 
trivittata.  Cor.,  602. 
Tnrkbndi,  An.,  830. 

nnoiu,C.,360, 185,  4BZ 
unifonnis,  P.,  319, 250, 260, 362, 80S. 
anivilatns,  C,  438,  420. 
Vranotania,   obaroctera,   436  ;  geniu, 
175,486;  table,  487. 

vagftDB,  C,  250.  409,  414. 

vanos.  An.,  381,  306. 
variegatns,  C,  374,  391. 
volotinoa,  Mocb.,  314,  507,  008. 
ventralis,  Ar.,  348,  260,  8SS. 
venuitipeB,  .£.,179. 
venuBtipes,  .^dom.,  301,  470. 
yexans,  C,  341,  109,  416, 131. 
tigilu,  C,  361,  408, 413. 
violaoea,  U.,  278- 
vjolaoens,  C.,278. 
Titgultuo,  C,  316,  483, 44L 
Tiridifn>nB,C.,  873. 
viridiveDter,  C.  349,  434,  MS. 
Vishnoil,  C.  349,  396, 800. 
vittatna,  C,  375. 
vitliger,  C.,251. 109,  lig. 
vnlgaria,  C,  437. 

Walkeii,  An.,  311,  386,  393,  328, 389. 
Wytomyia,    eharaoten,    495 ;    ganot, 
175,196;  table,  496. 

Zomb«ensU.  C,  184,  4B0. 
ZonatipeB,  C,  873. 
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